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A  CHILD'S  VOCABULARY 


By  Matthias  R,  Heilig,  Dansville,  New  York 


Our  daughter  Alice's  vocabulary  of  2,153  words  represents 
very  nearly  her  actual  knowledge  of  language;  for  we  began 
at  her  second  year  to  keep  record  of  her  words,  and  after 
many  revisions  and  a  comparison  with  a  long  list  published 
in  The  Pedagogical  Seminary,  we  are  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing missed  many  words  that  she  has  used  intelligently.  On 
the  very  first  day  of  keeping  the  record  we  got  355.  Alice 
was  then  twenty-three  months  old.  On  her  second  birthday 
the  number  was  455;  and  it  grew  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
per  month,  until  the  twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth  and  twenty- 
ninth  months,  when  our  viligance  lapsed.  So  that  at  two  and 
a  half  years  her  vocabulary  was  but  1,1 11.  We  began  the 
search  with  new  interest  and  amazing  success  during  the  thirty- 
first,  thirty-second,  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  months; 
having  at  that  time  a  published  child's  vocabulary  for  com- 
parison. On  the  day  before  her  third  birthday  we  thought 
we  had  2,106  words;  but  upon  recount  found  the  correct  total 
to  be  2,153. 

During  the  last  three  months  we  tested  her  knowledge  of 
words  about  which  we  were  doubtful  by  asking  her  to  give 
their  definitions,  a  thing  she  likes  to  do,  and  often  asks  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  do. 

We  adopted  Prof.  Whipple's  method  of  counting  the  past 
tense  and  participle  forms  of  verbs  as  distinct  words.  How- 
ever I  observed  that  toward  the  last  she  would  use  the  present 
progressive  form  of  even  the  latest  verb  she  had  learned ;  that 
is  she  seemed  to  know  that  "  ing  "  put  on  any  word  of  action 
expressed  a  continuing  of  the  action. 
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Alice  knows  no  Mother  Goose  stuff.  All  her  words  are 
real  words;  and  she  got  them  all  by  hearing  her  parents  use 
them.  She  is  an  only  child ;  and  has  had  very  little  companion- 
ship of  her  own  age.  Other  development  has  kept  pace  with 
her  mental  progress.  At  three  she  is  able  to  dress  herself,  except 
to  button  shoes  and  tie  strings.  She  has  learned  more  about 
music  than  we  thought  possible  for  one  of  her  age.  We  at- 
tribute this  to  the  fact  that  her  mother  has  been  teaching 
beginners,  whose  exercises,  being  the  very  simplest  both  to  re- 
member and  reproduce,  interested  her  as  soon  as  she  could 
make  her  fingers  obey  her  desires.  So  that  she  not  only  likes 
to  hear  the  heavier  classics,  but  takes  pleasure  in  scales,  simple 
chords,  arpeggios  and  simple  exercises.  I  believe  musical 
talent  could  be  brought  out  earlier  and  better  if  the  very 
fundamentals,  the  simplest  forms,  were  heard  by  the  child 
first,  instead  of  involved  harmonies. 

Following  are  some  notes  we  have  prepared  for  Alice's  1912 
diary,  concerning  her  musical  attainments.  All  of  her  musical 
knowledge  she  has  gained  by  hearing  her  mother  play  or 
teach  beginners.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  teach 
her  anything;  but  of  course  all  her  questions  were  answered. 
At  thirteen  months  she  sang  the  first  four  tones  of  the  scale 
alone  and  unprompted.  At  fourteen  months  she  sang  the 
whole  scale  with  absolute  accuracy,  alone  and  unprompted. 
From  the  fourteenth  month  she  could  strike  at  once  with  her 
voice  any  tone  sounded  on  the  piano.  At  fourteen  months 
five  days,  she  was  evidently  pleased  by  the  playing  of  the 
violin  and  piano  by  her  parents.  Having  been  told,  whenever 
she  sang  a  scale,  what  it  was,  she  was  able  to  sing  it  upon 
request  at  fifteen  months  two  days.  During  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  months  she  sang  various  intervals,  some  original, 
some  imitated,  while  she  played  with  her  toys.  At  fifteen 
months  sixteen  days  she  was  able  to  sing  alone  the  first 
phrase  of  the  hymn  meter  "  Greenville,"  to  which  her  grand- 
mother used  to  put  the  words:  Bye  Bye  Baby.  At  fifteen 
months  twenty-one  days  she  sang  the  scale  descending  as 
well  as  ascending.  About  this  time  she  learned  to  sing  an 
eighth,  and  to  identify  it  as  an  octave,  often  singing  "  oc  " 
on  the  lower  note  and  "  tave  "  on  the  eighth  above.  Before 
her  twentieth  month  she  sang  the  intervals  both  ascending  and 
descending, — that  is,  do-re,  do-mi,  do-fa,  etc., — using  the 
syllable  ''  la  "  for  each  tone. 

At  her  twenty-first  month  she  could  sing  alone  seven  songs 
(not  the  words,  but  the  tune,  using  *' la  la").  They  were: 
"  Here's  a  Ball  for  Baby ;"  "  Baby  is  Going  to  Bye-lo-Land ;" 
"Bed    in    Summer;"    "Greenville"    (entire);  "Father,    we 
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Thank  Thee  for  the  Night ;"  "  Clap,  Clap  Your  Hands ;" 
*'  Jesus  Bids  Us  Shine."  At  twenty-third  month  she  began 
sitting  (for  half  an  hour  at  a  time)  at  the  piano,  playing 
scales  up  and  down,  and  experimenting  in  striking  chords 
which  manifestly  pleased  her  when  in  harmony.  By  twenty- 
fifth  month  she  had  learned  both  the  words  and  the  tunes  of 
ten  kindergarten  songs  and  three  other  Sunday  school  songs ; 
— though  she'd  rarely  go  all  the  way  through  a  song  at  one 
singing.  At  twenty-seventh  month  sixth  day,  she  struck  a 
chord  of  three  in  the  right  hand  and  ran  up  and  down  a 
correct  rhythm  with  her  left.  At  this  period  she  began  to 
call  the  attention  of  her  parents  to  pleasing  (harmonious 
major  or  minor)  chords  when  she  found  them.  She  used 
her  own  fingering;  but  by  her  third  year,  got  a  perfect  legato, 
an  accent,  strong  touch,  always  a  rhythm,  and  the  use  of  all 
her  fingers. 

Before  her  thirtieth  month  she  learned  by  herself  to  start 
from  "  C  "  and  to  run  the  scales  in  thirds  or  sixths  or  octaves, 
on  the  piano.  Other  intervals  seemed  not  to  please  her. 
Before  her  twenty-ninth  month,  she  sang  (with  the  syllable 
*'  la  ")  the  intervals,  do,  mi,  sol,  do;  i,  3,  5,  8;  and  backward: 
do,  sol,  mi,  do;  8,  5,  3,  i.  By  her  third  year  she  knew  this 
to  be  an  arpeggio.  Just  before  her  third  birthday  she  picked 
out  by  herself  the  first  four  measures  (two  phrases)  of 
''  Greenville,"  with  one  hand  or  in  octaves  or  thirds,  on  the 
piano,  using  all  fingers.  Also,  a  simple  Czemy  study  of  two 
phrases,  which  she  often  heard  played  by  a  scholar.  At  this 
time  she  began  to  play  a  trill.  At  thirty  months,  if  asked, 
''Who  plays  this  tune?"  upon  hearing  it,  she  could  associate 
it  at  once  with  the  person  whom  she  had  heard  play  it.  She 
began  this  at  twenty-five  months. 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  singing,  if  she  found 
she  was  too  low  or  too  high  for  her  register,  she'd  jump  up 
or  drop  down  an  octave,  without  losing  a  beat,  and  hit  the 
note  exactly.  She  has  the  sharpest  ear  possible;  and  has 
never  been  known  to  sing  a  shadow  flat  or  sharp. 

Terms  used  and  understood  at  the  third  year  were:  Ar- 
peggio, chord,  intervals,  notes,  octave,  scale,  sharps  (as  the 
black  keys),  thirds,  trill,  bass. 

Vocabulary  of  Alice  Heilig,  2153  Words  on  Her  Third  Birthday 

A  ached  afterwhile 

able  aching  again 

about  across  against 

above  afraid  agree 

ache,  n  after  ah 

ache,  V  afternoon  air 
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alcohol 

B 

behaved 

Alice 

baby 

behaving 

all 

back,  n 

behind 

Allen 

back,  adj 

believe 

all-right 

backwards 

bell 

almost 

bad 

belong 

alone 

bag 

belt 

along 

Baker 

Bender 

always 

bake 

berry 

am 

baked 

beside 

and 

baking 

best 

angel-food 

bakedbeans 

better 

animal 

ball 

between 

animal-cracker 

Ballardvale 

bib 

ankle 

baloon 

big 

Anna 

band,  garment 

biscuit 

Annie 

band,  music 

bite,  n 

Anita 

bandage 

bite,  V 

another 

bang    ! 

bit,  n 

answer,  n 

bang,  V 

bit,  v 

answer,  v                .. 

banged 

biting 

answered 

bangs,  hair 

bird 

answering 

bank 

birthday 

anxious 

basin 

bicycle 

any 

basket 

Bible 

anybody 

bath 

bill 

anything 

bathe 

bitter 

anywhere 

bathed 

bigger 

apart 

bathing 

blocks 

apple 

bathrobe 

blanket 

applesauce 

bathroom 

black 

apron 

bastingthread 

blackness 

are 

bare 

bless 

aren't 

bark 

blinds 

around 

barked 

blood 

arm 

barking 

bloody 

arpeggio 

bass,  music 

bloomers 

arrow-root 

barber 

blow 

Arthur 

bathingsuit 

blowing 

as 

baseball 

bluebird 

ashamed 

barn 

blue 

ashes 

banana 

body 

ask 

beads 

book 

asking 

beak 

boy 

asked                    ; 

beans 

boat 

asleep 

beautiful 

board 

asparagus 

because 

Bob 

at 

bed 

boardinghouse 

ate 

bedroom 

boil,  V 

attention 

bee 

boiled 

auditorium 

been 

boiling 

aunt 

Beetem 

bonnet 

auto 

Beethoven 

bookcase 

automobile 

beets 

bones 

avenue 

before 

borrow 

awake 

began 

bother,  n 

away 

begin 

bother,  v 

awful 

behave 

bothered 
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bottle 

building,  n 

catch 

bow,  violin 

building,  par. 

catalog 

bow,  ribbon 

burn,  n 

caterpillar 

bowed 

burn 

celery 

bowing 

burning 

cellar 

"  bow  wow  " 

burned 

'cello 

bowl 

"  Bumpkin  " 

cent 

bowels 

button-hook 

ceiling 

bounce 

'bus 

certainly 

box 

busy 

cheek 

bow.  V 

bush 

chin 

bracelet 

buy 

chair 

bread 

buying 

chicken 

breakfast 

burst 

Charles 

breakfastfood 

butcherknife 

chamber 

brass 

bureau 

chain 

break 

buzz 

change 

breast 

buzzing 

chased 

breath 

by 

chase 

breathe 

by-by 

chance 

breathed 

Bye-lo-land 

children 

breathing 

child 

braid 

C 

chill 

bring 

cabbage 

chilly 

bright 

cage 

chimney 

bridge 

cake 

chocolate 

brighter 

call,  cry 

choc,  blanc-mange 

broke 

call,  visit 

choke 

broken 

call,  n 

choked 

broken-out 

called 

choking 

brooch 

calling 

choose 

broom 

came 

cheese 

broth 

Campbell 

cherries 

brother 

camphor 

chest 

Brown 

camphorated 

chestnut 

brown 

can 

chew 

Brunner 

candle 

chewed 

brush 

candy 

chewing 

bunny 

can't 

Christmas 

bump,  n 

cap 

church 

bump,  V 

cart 

cigar 

bumping 

carefully 

city 

bumped 

car 

circle 

but 

carry 

clap 

button,  n 

carrying 

clapped 

butter 

carried 

clapping 

button,  V 

carol 

clean,  adj 

buttoned 

carrots 

clean,  v 

butterfly 

carnation 

cleaned 

buckle,  n 

care,  n 

cleaning 

buckle,  V 

care,  v 

clear 

buckled 

carriage 

Clifford, 

bug 

cantaloupe 

climb 

bun 

card 

climbed 

bundle 

carpet 

climbing 

bugle-call 

caught 

clock 

budge 

Castoria 

cloth 

l)unch 

cat 

clothes 
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clothesbasket 

crawl 

darn,  t> 

clothespin 

cradle 

darned 

clothesline 

cranberries 

darning 

cloudy 

cream 

dear   ! 

clouds 

Cream  o'-wheat 

dear,  adj 

closet 

creek 

dead 

coach 

creep 

dentist 

coat 

creeping 

December 

coated 

crib 

definitions 

coffee 

cried 

desk 

coffee-pot 

crochet 

dessert 

comb,  n 

crocheting 

Deuel 

comb,  V 

crocheted 

did 

combed 

cross,  adj 

didn't 

combing 

crossing 

die 

come 

cross,  n 

died 

cocoa 

croquet 

dig 

color 

crooked 

digging 

colored 

cry,  n 

dictionary 

cold,  n 

cry,  v 

diaper 

cold,  adj 

crymg 

difference 

collar 

crumb 

dim 

cook,  V 

crust 

dimple 

cooked 

cucumber 

dinner 

cookie 

cuff 

dining-car 

cooking 

cunning 

dining-room 

cool 

cup 

dirt 

corner 

cup-custard 

dirty 

cork 

curl 

disturb 

corset 

cute 

disturbed 

corsetcover 

cut 

disturbing 

corn 

cutting 

dishes 

corn-flakes 

Cuticura 

dive 

cotton 

custard 

dived 

cottage 

cushion 

diving 

cough,  n 

curtain 

do 

cough,  V 

does 

coughed 

D 

doesn't 

coughing 

dada 

dog 

counter 

dark 

doggy 

couple 

day 

doctor 

count 

daylight 

doll 

could 

daytime 

dollar 

cousin 

dance,  n 

dolly 

cooker 

dance,  v 

Donny 

Cornbau 

danced 

donkey 

country- 

dancing 

don't 

cover,  n 

darling 

door 

cover,  V 

dandy 

doorbell 

covered 

Dansville 

doorway 

covering 

daisy 

Dorothy 

couch 

Daisy 

dose 

cow 

Dante 

down 

crack,  n 

damp 

downstairs 

cracked,  adj 

dandelion 

doing 

crack,  v 

daffodil 

drag 

crayon 

dark-glasses 

dragged 

crazy 

darkness 

dragging 
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draught 

draughty 

drawer 

drawers 

draw 

drawing 

dress,  n 

dress,  v 

dressed 

dressing 

dressmaker 

dream 

dreamed 

dreaming 

dream,  n 

dried,  v 

drink,  n 

drink,  v 

drinking 

Driesbach 

drive 

driving 

drip 

dripped 

dripping 

dromedary 

drop 

dropped 

dropping 

drop,  n 

drum,  n 

drum,  V 

drumming 

drum-man 

duet 

dust,  n 

duck 

dust,  V 

dusted 

dusting 

dust-rag 

dusty 

E 

ear 

eat 

eagle 

eating 

edge 

egg  . 

Edwin 

eight 

eighteen 

elephant 

electric-light 

else 

elbow 

eleven 


elevator 

empty 

embroidery 

embroidering 

end 

enjoy 

enjoying 

enjoyed 

enema 

enough 

Engert 

engine 

envelope 

errand 

Esther 

esquimau 

ever 

every 

everybody 

everything 

everywhere 

exercise 

excuse 

excused 

extra 

eye 

eye-brow 

eye-winker 


face 

fan 

fall,  n 

fall,  V 

falling 

Father 

far 

factory 

fairy 

fast,  quick 

fast,  stuck 

fasten 

fastened 

faster 

fat 

fan,  V 

fanned 

fanning 

feather 

feel 

feet 

feeling 

feed 

feeding 

fellow 

fence 

few 

fell 


finger 

fingernail 

five 

fix 

fixed 

fixing 

fire 

find 

finding 

fireplace 

figs 

fish 

fit,  V 

first 

fire-fly 

field 

fine 

firm 

finish 

finished 

floor 

flower 

fly,  n 

fly,  v 

flying 

flakes 

flag 

flaxseed 

flat 

flames 

Florine 

foot 

food 

four 

for 

forehead 

Foster 

fold,  V 

folding 

fooling 

folks 

found 

fork 

forget 

forgot 

foodsale 

football 

fountain 

Frances 

Frank 

fresh 

freeze 

Friday 

friends 

from 

frog 

front 

Frost,   Jack 
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frozen 

green-peppers 

heat,  V 

full 

gray 

heavy 

fun 

graham-gems 

heating 

funny 

gravy 

heart 

fur 

gracious 

headache 

furnace 

grapes 

he 

furniture 

grape-fruit 

heal 

fuss,  n 

grape-nuts 

healed 

fuss,  V 

Grandfather 

heel 

fussing 

Grandmother 

Heilig 

fussed 

grab 

Helen 

grabbed 

hello 

G 

great 

help 

garbage 

grow 

helped 

garden 

growing 

helping 

garter 

guess 

here 

game 

gum 

her 

gas 

guimp 

hers 

gargle 

heat,  n 

gargled 

H 

hide 

gargling 

"  ha-choo  " 

hiding 

gave 

had 

hide-and-seek 

garret 

hair 

hiccup 

get 

hair-ribbon 

high 

getting 

Hal 

higher 

gelatine 

hall 

high-chair 

girl 

Hall 

High-school 

give 

half 

hill 

glove 

Hallow  e'en 

him 

glass 

hamper 

himself 

glasses 

Hamsher 

hip 

glue 

hammer 

hitch-up 

glue,  V 

hammock 

his 

glued 

hang 

hit 

glad 

hanging 

hitting 

Gladys 

hand,  n 

Hoffman 

go 

hand,  v 

hold 

going 

handed 

holding 

gone 

handing 

hole 

got 

handle 

hold,  n 

golf 

handkerchief 

home 

golf-ball 

happen 

honey 

golf-links 

happened 

hook,  n 

good 

happy 

hook,  V 

goodnight 

Harold 

hooked 

gold 

hard 

hop,  v 

gosh   ! 

hardly 

Hoolligan 

good-by 

Harrington 

horn 

golly  ! 

handful 

horsechestnut 

gobble 

has 

horse 

grease 

hat 

horrid 

Grandpa 

have 

hospital 

Grandma 

having 

hospital-bath 

ground 

Hawk 

"  Hotie  " 

grand 

hay 

hour 

grass 

head 

house 

grip 

hear 

how 

green 

heard 

hot 
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hotwater-bottle 

jumped 

Lawrence 

"  how-de-do  " 

juice 

lazy 

hug 

junket 

leg 

hugging 

just 

leggins 

Humpty  Dumpty 

learn 

hunt 

K 

learned 

hunted 

Katherine 

learning 

hunting 

Katy-did 

leave 

hungry 

keep 

leaving 

hurt 

keeping 

leaf 

hurting 

Kenneth 

Lebanon 

hurry 

kettle 

lean 

hurried 

key,  piano 

leaned 

hurrying 

key,  door 

leaning 

Hymn 

kiss,  n 

left,  side 

Hymn-book 

kiss,  V 

left,  remaining 

kissed 

lemon 

I 

kissing 

lesson 

I 

kitty 

lettuce 

ice 

kindergarten 

letter,   alphabet 

ice-cream 

kind,  adj 

letter,  mail 

icy 

kind,  n 

let 

if 

king 

lick 

improving 

King's  Daughters 

licked 

in 

kimono 

licking 

inches 

kick 

licorice 

indeed 

kicked 

lid 

ink 

kicking 

lie 

injection 

kill 

lift 

intervals 

killed 

lifted 

inside 

killing 

lifting 

insides 

kitchen 

light,  n 

invite 

knee 

light,  adj 

iron,  n 

knife 

light,  V 

iron,  V 

knock 

lighted 

ironed 

knocked 

lighting 

ironing 

knocking 

like,  adj 

ironing-board 

knot 

like,  V 

is 

know 

liked 

isn't 

knuckles 

liking 

it 

line,  mark 

itself 

L 

lines,  reins 

' 

lace 

lily 

J 

lady 

lip 

Jack 

Ladies'  Aid 

listen 

Jane 

lake 

listened 

Japanese 

lamb 

listening 

jar 

lamp 

little 

jelly 

lap 

live 

Jean 

late 

lived 

Jesus 

last 

living 

Jim 

laugh 

loaf 

John 

laughed 

lock,  n 

joke 

laughing 

lock,  V 

joke,  V 

laundry 

locked 

joking 

laundry-man 

locking 

joint 

lawn 

locket 

jump 

lawn-mower 

locomotive 

lO 
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log 

married 

muss,  n 

long 

Mary 

muss,  V 

longer 

mayonnaise 

mussing 

look 

me 

mustache 

looked 

mean 

mustard-plaster 

looking 

mantle 

music 

looking-glass 

meat 

must 

lose 

measure 

my 

lost 

measured 

myself 

losing 

measuring 

lots 

meal 

N 

loud 

mean,  adj 

nail,  finger 

louder 

medicine 

nail,  metal 

Louise 

mend 

name 

Love,  n 

mended 

nap 

love,  V 

meet 

napkin 

loved 

met 

nasty 

loving 

mending 

nasturtium 

low 

"  me-ow  " 

"  naturalibus  " 

lower 

mess 

navel 

lovely 

meeting,  n 

near 

lump 

moccasin 

nearly 

lunch 

money 

neck 

lying 

moon 

necklace 

more 

necktie 

M 

morning 

need 

macaroni 

move 

needed 

mad 

moved 

needle 

made 

moving 

neighborhood 

magazine 

Morris  chair 

nervous 

Magee 

motorcycle 

nest 

Mabel 

mother 

Nestles-food 

mail 

Mount   Gretna 

New  York 

mailman 

moving-pictures 

never 

Main  St. 

mountain 

new 

make 

mow 

newspaper 

man 

mowed 

next 

manage 

milk 

nice 

many- 

milkman 

nicely 

making 

milkbottle 

nick 

mallet 

mice 

niece 

Mama 

Michael 

"Nig" 

mammy 

middle 

nightgown 

mark,  n 

middie-blouse 

nighty 

mark,  v 

might 

night 

marked 

mind,  v 

nine 

marking 

mine 

nineteen 

market 

minute 

no 

march 

Miriam 

nose 

Margaret 

Miss 

noise 

Marshall 

mistake 

none 

Marian 

Mr. 

not 

Martha 

Mrs. 

notion 

mash,  V 

mirror 

nothing 

mashed 

mittens 

now 

match 

mud 

note,  music 

matter 

muddy 

nurse 

matting 

muff 

nursed 
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nut 

page 

nut-pick 

pail 

nut-cracker 

pain,  n 

naughty 

pain,  V 

paint,  n 

O 

paint,  V 

oatmeal 

painted 

obey 

painting 

obeyed 

pan 

obeying 

Panama 

ocean 

panties 

o'clock 

paper 

octave 

paper-doll 

of 

pansy 

oflF 

parade 

office 

parlor 

often 

parade,  v 

Oh 

party 

oil 

pass 

oilcan 

passed 

old 

passing 

older 

past 

olive-oil 

paste,  n 

on 

paste,  V 

one 

pasted 

once 

pat 

only 

patted 

open,  adj 

patting 

open,  V 

patch 

opened 

pattern 

opening 

pavement 

organ 

pay 

orange,  n 

peach 

orange,  color 

peanut 

ordinary 

peanutbutter 

Osteopathy 

pear 

Ostrander 

peas 

other 

pebble 

ouch 

peek-a-boo 

ought 

peg 

our 

peg-board 

ours 

pen,  cage 

out 

pen,  to  write 

out-of-doors 

pencil 

outside 

penny 

oven 

people 

over 

peppermint 

overboard 

pepper 

overshoes 

perhaps 

owl 

perfectly 

own 

perspiration 

oysters 

perspire 

petticoat 

P 

Philadelphia 

pack,  V 

phonograph 

packing 

piano 

package 

pick 

"paddy" 

picked 

picking 

picnic 

picture 

pie 

piece 

piggie-back 

pile 

pillow 

pimple 

pinch 

pinched 

pinching 

pin-cushion 

pin,  n 

pin,  V 

pinned 

pinning 

pine-pillow 

pink 

pipe 

pitter-patter 

Pittsburg 

pity 

place 

plain 

plant 

planting 

plaster 

plate 

play 

played 

playing 

please 

pleasant 

plenty 

pockets 

pocketbook 

potato 

potato-masher 

poor 

poorest 

point,  n 

point,  V 

pointed 

pointing 

pointed, 

pony 

Polly 

pond 

pompon 

porch 

post-card 

Post  Office 

Postum 

pour 

pouring 

powder 

prayers 


adj. 
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pretty 

rail 

rolling 

"Prosit" 

railing 

rolling-pin 

present,  n 

railroad 

roller-skates 

pretend 

raisin 

rompers 

practise 

Randall 

roof 

practising 

rattle,  n 

room 

preach 

rattle,  v 

rooster 

press 

rattled 

rope 

pressed 

raspberry- 

rose 

pressing 

rap 

Ross 

promise 

rapped 

Rorer 

promised 

raw 

rotten 

print,  n 

Raymond 

round 

print,  V 

razor 

row,  n 

printed 

reach 

rough 

printing 

read,  present 

rub 

present,  here 

read,  past 

rubbed 

puddle 

reading 

rubbing 

puffed-wheat 

ready 

rub,  n 

pull 

reason 

rug 

pulled 

really 

rubber 

pulling 

red 

rubbers 

pump,  n 

refrigerator 

run 

pump,  V 

register 

running 

pumped 

remind 

rummage-sale 

pumping 

reminded 

Rupert 

punch 

reminding 

Russel 

punched 

remember 

Ruth 

punching 

rest,  n 

punish 

rest,  remainder 

S 

punished 

rest,  V 

sack 

punishing 

rested 

safetypin 

puppies 

resting 

said 

"  puris  " 

rice 

sail-boat 

push 

rich 

salad 

pushed 

ride,  n 

salt 

pushing 

ribbon 

same 

pusher 

ride,  v 

sand 

pumpkin 

riding 

sandwich 

put 

rid 

sandal 

puss 

right,  adj 

sash 

right,  adv 

Saturday 

Q 

ring,  n 

say 

quack 

ring,  V 

saymg 

queer 

ringing 

sauce 

quick 

rinse 

saucer 

quiet 

road 

saw 

quilt 

robe 

scab 

quite 

Robert 

scale 

Robelyn 

scallop 

R 

rock,  n 

scalding 

rabbit 

rock,  V 

scare 

rag 

rocking 

scared 

rain,  n 

rocked 

scarfpin 

rain,  v 

rocking-chair 

scholar 

rained 

roll,  n 

scissors 

raining 

roll,  V 

scrape 

rain-drop 

rolled 

scraped 
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scratch 

shirt 

snapped 

scratching 

shirtwaist 

sneeze,  n 

scraps 

shawl 

sneeze,  v 

screw,  n 

sick 

sneezed 

screw,  V 

side 

sneezing 

seat                ;: 

sidewalk 

snow,  n 

see 

silk 

snow,  V 

seem 

silver 

snowing 

seemed 

silk-dress 

snug 

see-saw,  n 

silly 

snuggle 

see-saw,  v 

sing 

snuggled 

see-sawing 

singing 

snip,  V 

send 

sin   ! 

"  snippy-nip 

sent 

since 

so 

seven 

sip,  n 

soap 

sew 

sip,  V 

soapsuds 

sewed 

sipping 

sofa 

sewing 

Sir 

soft 

sewing,  n 

sister 

soil,  V 

sewing-machine 

sit 

soiled 

sermon 

sitting 

some 

seeds 

sitting-room 

somebody 

served 

six 

something 

seventeen 

sixteen 

sometimes 

sense 

skin 

somewhere 

set 

skip 

song 

shall 

skipping 

soldier 

shoes                        1 

skirt 

solo 

shirt 

sky 

soon 

shave 

sleep 

sore,  n 

shaving 

sleeping 

sore,  adj 

shaved 

sleepy 

Sorg 

shadow 

sleep,  n 

sound,  n 

shabby 

sleeve 

sound,  V 

sharp 

sled 

sounding 

sharpen 

slide 

soup 

sharp,  piano 

slip 

sorry 

shade 

slipping 

sour 

sham 

slippers 

spank 

shake 

slop 

spanking 

she 

sloppy 

spanked 

shell,  n 

slow 

speak 

shell,  v 

slowly 

speaking 

shelled 

smash 

speck 

sheep 

smear 

spider 

sheet 

smeared 

spill 

shoebuttoner 

smell,  n 

spilled 

show 

smell,  V 

spilling 

shower-bath 

smelling 

spit,  V 

shovel,  n 

smile,  n 

spin 

shovel,  v 

smile,  V 

spinned 

should 

smiling 

splash 

shouldn't 

smelly 

splinter 

Shredded  wheat 

smoke,  n 

spool 

shut,  adj 

smoke,  v 

spoon 

shut,  V 

smoking 

spot 

shine 

smooth 

sprinkle 

shining 

snap 

sprinkled 

14 
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square 
squeak 
squeeze,  n 
squeeze,  v 
squeezed 
squeezing 
squirrel 
Squires 
stale 
stand 
standing 
stand,  endure 
stay- 
stayed 
staying 
stairs 
station 
start,  V 
steam,  n 
steaming 
steep 
step,  n 
step,  V 
stepped 
stepping 
step-ladder 
stew 
stewed 
stewing 
stem 
stick,  n 
stick,  V 
sticking 
stick-to 
stiff 
sticky 
sting 
still,  adj 
stocking 
stone 
stomach 
stop 
stopped 
story 
stoop,  V 
stone-steps 
store 
stormy- 
stooped 
strap 
straight 
straw 

strawberries 
stocking-cap 
street 
stretch 
string 
strong 


Stroudsburg 

stuff,  n 

stuff,  V 

stuffed 

sugar 

sun 

Sunday 

Sunday  School 

sugar-bowl 

supper 

suck 

sunshine 

summer 

sunlight 

suppose 

surprise 

surprised 

s.ure 

suit,  n 

swallow,  n 

swallow,  V 

swallowed 

sweep 

sweeper 

sweeping 

swim 

swimming 

sweater 

sweet 

sweetheart 

swing,  n 

swing,  V 

swinging 

switch 

switched 

Syracuse 

spread 

sparrow 

still,  adv 


table 

table-cloth 
tail 

talk,  n 
talk,  V 
talking 
tall 
take 
taking 
tan,   color 
"  Tante  " 
tack,  n 
tack,  V 
tapioca 
taste,  n 
taste,  V 
tasted 


tassel 

tea 

teacher 

teapot 

tear,  lacrimal 

tear,  v,   rend 

tea-kettle 

tease 

teeth 

ten 

tell 

telling 

telephone,  n 

telephone,  v 

Teddy  bear 

tender 

tennis-ball 

terribly 

tea-party 

terrible 

thank 

Thanksgiving 

that 

than 

the 

these 

there 

their 

them 

then 

Theatorium 

they 

this 

thing 

thimble 

"  *Thias  " 

thirds 

thirsty 

think 

thinking 

thick 

those 

Thompson 

thought 

though 

three 

through 

throw 

throwing 

thread 

throat 

thumb 

thunder 

tie 

tickle 

tickled 

tickling 

ticket 
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tick-tock 

Tuesday 

violin 

tight 

tulip 

vinegar 

Tilly 

tumble 

voice 

time 

tumbled 

tiny 

tumbler 

W 

tip,  point 

tunnel 

wagon 

tip,  V 

tune 

water 

tipped 

turkey 

wash 

tin 

turn 

want 

tired 

turned 

wanted 

to 

turning 

walk,  n 

toast 

turn-up 

walk,  V 

to-day 

turn,  n 

walked 

toes 

turnip 

walking 

toe-nails 

turpentine 

washed 

together 

turtle 

washing 

toilet 

two 

wall 

to-morrow 

twice 

wait 

Tompkins 

twelve 

waited 

tomato 

twist,  V 

waiting 

tongue 

twisted 

warm 

tobacco 

twist,  n 

wakened 

too 

twins 

wake-up 

took 

twenty 

waist 

tooth 

typewriter 

wabble 

tooth-brush 

typewrite,  v 

waste 

top,  toy 

typewriting 

wasted 

top,  summit 

wasting 

tore 

U 

waste-basket 

torn 

umbrella 

Washington 

touch 

uncle 

wash-rag 

touched 

undress 

was 

touching 

under 

watch,  n 

towel 

unbuckle 

watch,  V 

tower 

understand 

watched 

town 

unbutton 

watching 

toys 

unbuttoned 

watermelon 

track 

unbuttoning 

way,  path 

train 

untie 

way,  method 

tray 

untied 

wave 

tree 

up 

waved 

trick 

up-side-down 

wax 

tried 

upstairs 

we 

trip 

"  upsy-daisy  " 

wee 

tri  I,  n 

us 

weak 

trolley 

use 

weather 

trousers 

used 

Weaton 

trimming 

using 

wear 

trouble 

wearing 

try 

V 

week 

trying 

vacuum-cleaner 

weeds 

try-on 

valentine 

Weidman 

trunk 

veil 

weight 

tub 

very 

weighed 

tube 

visit,  n 

well,  adv 

tuck 

visit,  v 

well,  n 

tucked 

visiting 

welcome 

tucking 

violet 

went 
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were 

witch-hazel 

Y 

wet 

wiggle 

yard 

what 

wiggled 

years 

wheat 

wiggly 

yellow 

wheel 

wish 

yes 

where 

without 

yesterday 

when 

wink 

yet 

whenever 

winked 

you 

whistle,  n 

winking 

your 

whistle,  V 

withered 

yourself 

whistled 

wider 

Yochum 

whistling 

wicket 

young 

white 

wing 

whip,  V 

winter 

Totals 

whipped 

wild 

A 

76 

whipping 

with 

B 

194 

whine 

worm 

C 

187 

whined 

woman 

D 

120 

whining 

woodshed              [ 

E 

42 

whisper 

won't 

F 

97 

whispered 

work 

G 

63 

whispering 

word 

H 

112 

which 

Wood 

I 

24 

whiskers 

worse                   ; ' 

J 

iB 

whoa 

world 

K 

34 

who 

worry 

L 

98 

whole-wheat 

wonderful 

M 

99 

whoopingcough 

wonder 

N 

51 

while 

wood 

O 

46 

will 

worn-out 

P 

161 

wipe 

would 

Q 

6 

wiped 

woolen 

R 

93 

wiping 

write 

S 

299 

wind 

writing 

T 

160 

windy 

writing,  n 

U 

19 

wind,  V 

wring 

V 

II 

winding 

wrist 

W 

132 

wide 

wrong 

Y 

II 

■\xri  n  H  r>  AW 

wrong-side-out 
wrinkled 

WlllliU  w 

Will 
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THE  SUPREME  IMPORTANCE  OF  READING 


By  John  Cotton  Dana,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Men's  brains  have  probably  not  improved  in  size  and  quality 
in  the  past  5,000  years.  The  social,  economic,  political,  scien- 
tific and  artistic  life  of  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  seem  to  have  been  as  complex,  broad,  and 
full,  in  all  essential  matters,  as  our  own.  Individual  men 
played  their  parts  in  those  civilizations  as  readily,  as  easily 
and  as  completely  as  they  do  in  ours  to-day. 

Before  history  disclosed  this  fact,  the  study  of  the  method 
of  human  development  had  indicated  that  history  must  in 
due  course  bring  it  to  light.  It  had  shown  that  improvement 
of  the  brain,  the  physical  basis  of  mind,  has  always  been 
dependent  on  the  continuance  of  physical  and  intellectual  con- 
flict, hand-to-hand  and  brain-to-brain  conflict,  between  man 
and  man ;  and  that  when  that  conflict  ceased  to  be  continuous, 
tense  and  to  the  bitter  end,  then  the  stronger  brains,  housed 
in  the  stronger  bodies,  were  no  longer  the  brains  which  sur- 
vived, and  improvement  ceased. 

The  average  man,  then,  has  been  of  the  same  mental  ca- 
pacity since  before  the  days  of  the  pyramids.  Exceptional 
conditions,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  Athens,  have  bred  a  few 
exceptional  men.  But  always  nature  has  soon  again  estab- 
lished the  ancient  average,  her  golden  mean  of  mediocrity. 

The  men  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  each  group 
with  the  same  intellectual  powers,  each,  that  is,  with  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  instruments  of  thought  of  almost  identical 
efficiency,  faced  in  due  course  their  respective  periods  of 
national  dominance  and  prosperity,  and,  also  in  due  course, 
showed  themselves  to  be  all  alike  incapable  of  acquiring  suf- 
ficient social  efficiency  to  carry  them  successfully  through  the 
complex  life  which  their  brief  day  of  dominion  and  wealth 
thrust  upon  them. 

Shall  we  fail  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason? 
or  is  there,  in  this  our  civilization,  any  factor  not  found  in 
its  predecessors,  which  may  enable  us  to  meet  successfully 
the  tremendous  problems  and  temptations  which  dominance 
and  accompanying  wealth  always  bring  to  a  people?  And,  if 
there  is  such  a  factor,  is  it  the  printing  press? 

When  I  name  the  printing  press  as  a  factor  in  civilization 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  habit  of  reading;  and  when  I  say  habit 
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of  reading,  I  mean  the  habit  which  is  quite  steadily  growing 
in  all  civilized  countries  of  using  print  to  gain  acquaintance 
with  the  great  mass  of  human  thought,  experience,  study  and 
imagination. 

This  mass  of  what  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  group  under 
the  one  word  knowledge,  has  become  very  great  and  mounts 
up  with  marvelous  rapidity.  That  it  has  "become  thus  large 
and  accumulates  thus  rapidly  is  chiefly  due  to  the  existence 
of  the  printing  press. 

Under  oral  tradition,  when  things  were  handed  down  by 
memory  and  speech  only,  the  sum  of  knowledge  was  small. 
The  invention  of  writing  increased  this  sum  very  consider- 
ably. The  invention  of  printing,  however,  increased  it  so 
greatly  and  so  greatly  accelerated  its  rate  of  increase  that 
both  the  mass  already  on  hand  and  the  yearly,  even  hourly, 
additions  to  it  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  before  Guten- 
berg's day. 

Out  of  this  fact,  out  of  the  presence  in  this  our  own  civiliza- 
tion of  what  has  been  aptly  called  an  encyclopaedic  evolution, 
arises  another  question. 

Evolution,  with  its  survival  of  the  more  fit  and  the  resulting 
improvement  of  the  species,  seems  to  have  ceased  to  operate 
on  the  human  race,  so  far  at  least  as  increase  of  intellectual 
power  is  concerned,  before  history  began.  We  have  been  at 
our  best  for  full  200  generations.  During  this  long  period 
we  have  failed  again  and  again  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
evils  national  success  has  brought  in  its  train.  We  have  never 
had  to  aid  us  in  one  of  these  crises  the  habit  of  reading; 
and  here,  perhaps,  lies  our  salvation  in  the  next  struggle  of 
civilization  for  permanence. 

But,  we  now  discover  that  the  same  invention  which  brought 
us  the  habit  of  reading  has  aroused  to  more  active  operation 
an  encyclopaedic  evolution,  an  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
vast  beyond  all  the  conceptions  of  our  predecessors.  Will  it, 
with  its  marvelous  rapidity  of  growth,  soon  be  so  vast  that 
the  race  which  created  it  will  be  submerged  by  it?  Is  the 
printing  press,  with  the  monstrous  body  of  knowledge  it  has 
permitted  us  to  gather  and  now  compels  us  daily  enormously 
to  enlarge,  is  this  to  be  our  Frankenstein? 

It  is  perhaps  not  absurd  to  say,  in  reply,  that  print  will 
overwhelm  us, — unless  we  learn  to  master  it.  That  is,  our 
civilization  faces  a  possible  shipwreck  on  the  sea  of  learning. 
The  suggestion  is  not  without  some  foundation.  Whatever 
basis  of  fact  it  may  possess  supplements  and  augments  the 
force  of  a  truth  too  familiar  to  need  more  than  merest  men- 
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tion, — the  increasing  value  to  men  in  every  walk  in  life  of  the 
ability  to  take  from  the  printed  page  those  facts,  arguments, 
theories  and  imaginings  that  can  help  him  in  his  calling. 
The  farmer,  the  bricklayer,  the  student  of  the  remotest 
specialty  in  medicine  and  the  merchant  of  coals  or  of  fresh 
figs,  all  can  gather  from  print  that  which  will  help  them  to 
find,  to  be  and  to  do. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  society's  progress  that  its  units 
become  more  efficient  each  in  its  way.  No  one  thing  can 
to-day  contribute  so  much  to  the  efficiency  of  each  unit  as 
can  the  habit  of  using  print  to  learn  what  others  have  learned. 
Other  things  may  contribute  somewhat  to  this  efficiency ;  read- 
ing can  contribute  most.  All  advocates  of  education  have 
made  that  statement  the  very  foundation  of  their  faith.  It 
means  that  books  are  the  prime  tools  of  learning;  that  a 
library  is  the  most  important  of  all  laboratories,  and  that  high 
reading  power  in  our  native  tongue  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  acquisitions  that  the  schools  can  give. 

Do  we  need  the  sciences?  Yes,  but  the  mother  tongue  and 
power  to  read  it  first,  for  it  is  our  language  that  makes  us 
human,  and  to  increase  our  skill  in  this  is  to  broaden  us  first 
into  citizens  of  our  country  and  finally  into  citizens  of  the 
world. 

Do  we  need  manual,  industrial,  technical,  vocational  train- 
ing? Yes;  but  reading  first,  for  reading  opens  windows 
through  which  we  can  see  life  and  learn  of  good  and  evil 
and  become  fitted  for  social  needs. 

Do  we  need  other  languages  ?  Yes ;  but  first  our  own ;  and 
the  others  chiefly  that  they  may  strengthen  our  grasp  on  our 
own.  Opponents  of  the  classics  are  continually  forgetting 
that,  while  the  arts  and  the  sciences  they  advocate  as  the 
tools  of  training  have  to  do  with  what  they  call  tangible, 
practical  things,  the  classics,  rightly  taught,  strengthen  our 
hold  on  that  fundamental  thing,  language,  by  which  alone 
thought,  reason,  generalization,  and  perhaps  even  conscious- 
ness itself,  are  made  possible. 

Returning  to  our  argument.  Another  familiar  fact  that 
helps  to  make  the  habit  of  reading  of  supreme  importance 
should  be  noted.  Two  things  seem  to  be  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  what,  for  lack  of  better  words  we  call  civiliza- 
tion or  progress, — plasticity  and  peace.  Of  all  the  factors  that 
make  for  plasticity  with  us  none  is  as  potent  as  the  printed 
page.  He  who  reads  knows — and  he  who  knows  neither  fears 
nor  hates  the  new  in  manners,  morals  or  invention ;  and 
neither  hates  nor  fears  the  stranger  however  wonderful  his 
features  or  however  barbarous  his  customs.     And  communion 
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with  the  printed  page  gives  us  more  than  anything  else  can 
give  of  those  knowledges  which  bring  other  peoples  to  our 
very  doors,  teaches  us  to  know  them  and  then  to  sympathize 
with  them,  and  so  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  hate  them  or 
fight  them.  Print  has  done  many  harmful  things;  but  when 
we  condemn  the  weak  novel,  the  nickel  library  and  the  yellow 
journal,  we  may  well  remember  that  they  are  continually 
bringing  letters  to  Caliban;  that  in  the  long  run  print  is  for- 
ever promoting  that  learning  which  is  the  foster-mother  of 
peace. 

We  probably  read  more  than  any  other  nation ;  but  we  read 
very  little.  By  reading  is  here  meant  not  simply  reading 
with  understanding  things  which  call  for  some  thought;  but 
just  reading  of  words,  however  simple,  and  about  things  how- 
ever trivial.  The  casual  skimming  of  our  lightest  dailies, 
even  this  is  done  by  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  most  popular  of  our 
weeklies  and  monthlies  have  each  a  circulation  of  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half.  A  few  thousand  read  books  of  wisdom; 
a  few  hundred  thousand  read  books  and  journals  of  learn- 
ing; a  few  millions  out  of  our  ninety  millions  read  books  and 
journals  of  minor  information  and  of  meagre  imagination; 
and  of  the  remaining  many  millions  only  a  few  read  even  the 
headlines  of  the  most  trifling  journals. 

Scarcely  one  in  fifty  of  all  the  50,000,000  possible  readers 
of  the  country  ever  bought  a  copy  of  the  most  popular  novel ; 
not  more  than  three  or  four  in  fifty  ever  looked  at  a  copy  of 
the  most  widely  read  of  recent  novels.  Proceed  to  books  of 
some  importance,  such  as  Eliot's  "  More  Money  for  the  Public 
Schools,"  and  James's  **  Pragmatism,"  and  you  find  that  only 
a  few  thousand  out  of  the  fifty  million  ever  read  them  and 
scarcely  a  hundred  thousand  ever  looked  at  them.  Yet  these 
are  books  of  the  kind  which,  in  the  conceit  of  our  universal 
culture,  we  suppose  every  person  of  intelligence  to  be  familiar 
with.  All  the  readers  of  the  very  few  first  rate  literary  jour- 
nals we  support  probably  number  less  than  100,000. 

A  consideration  of  the  history  of  reading  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  human  brain  shows  us  why  the  art  is  acquired 
so  slowly,  and  in  practice  is  so  laborious  that  most  people, 
even  a  majority  of  school-taught  people,  try  to  avoid  it. 

Reading  is  a  new  art.  It  was  acquired  by  very  few  up 
to  the  invention  of  printing.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
practiced  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  civilized  men.  Speech, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  ancient  art,  going  back  to  the 
days  when  daily  conflict  to  the  death  was  selecting  for  sur- 
vival the  physical  and  mental  superiors  and  permitting  them 
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only  to  propagate.  Speech,  not  silence,  was  then  golden.  It 
was  a  weapon  by  which  success  was  won.  The  inevitable  hap- 
pened. As  ages  went  by  those  in  whose  brains  speech  centers 
were  best  developed  lived  to  hand  on  to  offspring  that 
peculiar  excellence.  Skill  in  hearing  and  interpreting  speech 
went  with  skill  in  speaking.  As  a  result  we  find  that  to-day 
every  normal  human  being  is  born  with  well-defined  and 
cunningly  related  centers  for  speech  and  hearing  in  his  brain. 
These  centers  are  native  to  us ;  they  are  part  of  our  humanity. 

And  now,  after  countless  centuries  of  practice  in  the  use 
of  these  centers  and  of  the  organs  to  which  they  relate,  we 
invent  the  art  of  printing,  and  ask  our  brains  to  take  in 
through  the  eye  the  symbols  of  sounds.  The  sounds  them- 
selves our  mental  machinery,  after  ages  of  practice,  can 
handle  readily  with  an  apparatus  which  inheritance  gives  us. 
The  visual  symbols  of  sounds,  these  nature  has  never  provided 
us  with  cerebral  tools  to  handle. 

The  result  is  that  when  we  read,  our  eyes  transmit  the 
printed  words  to  a  visual  center  in  the  brain;  thence  they 
pass  to  the  hearing  center ;  there  they  are  transmuted  into  the 
sounds  they  stand  for,  and  at  last  are  understood.  The  word- 
seeing  tract  is  not  native  to  us  as  is  the  word-hearing  tract; 
we  must,  each  new  generation  of  us,  develop  it  anew  by  long 
practice.  The  path  from  the  word-seeing  to  the  word-hearing 
center  is  not  given  us  by  nature,  and  we  must  compel  the 
visual  symbols  of  sound  to  travel  it  countless  times  before 
they  travel  it  with  ease!  A  few,  we  find,  have  a  divine  gift 
for  reading;  a  few  others,  without  the  gift,  have  the  wish 
and  the  will  to  persist  in  practice  until  they  read  with  ease 
and  pleasure.  The  rest  of  mankind  never  acquire  the  art  save 
in  a  crude  and  halting  way;  and  of  them  all  only  a  few  ever 
have  power  and  patience  to  learn  to  read  other  than  simple 
and  trivial  things.  This  line  of  argument  is  familiar  enough 
and  is  cited  only  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  we  are  not  a 
nation  of  readers! 

Several  interesting  phenomena  strengthen  the  line  of  rea- 
soning just  given.  Children,  when  learning  to  read,  pronounce 
the  words  they  see  that  the  sounds  of  them  may  reach  the 
word-hearing  center  directly,  through  the  ear,  instead  of  by 
the  new  and  difficult  route  in  the  brain,  from  the  word-seeing 
center  to  the  word-hearing  center.  Poor  readers  mumble  the 
words  they  are  reading,  that  the  speaking  center  may  help  its 
ancient  ally  the  hearing  center  to  transmute  the  visual  symbols 
of  words  into  sounds  of  words.  All  readers,  perhaps  without 
exception,  find  if  they  observe  themselves  closely  that  as  they 
read  silently  they  pronounce  in  their  minds  the  words  they 
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see.  This  silent  pronunciation  takes  time,  demands  a  certain 
effort,  and  only  after  long  practice  ceases  to  be  a  burden. 
The  long  practice  is  what  the  schools  should  induce  and 
lamentably  fail  to  induce. 

One  or  two  other  familiar  facts  are  worth  citing.  The 
political  spell-binder  finds  to  his  delight  that  the  people  who 
read  with  difficulty  can  listen  with  ease  and  pleasure.  They 
take  in  without  trouble,  and  without  permitting  thought  to 
disturb  the  pleasure  of  absorption,  the  flapdoodle  of  his  ora- 
tory; they  read  with  effort  and  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  the  care- 
ful arguments  of  the  student  and  the  philosopher.  Hence  the 
royal  oratorical  progress  across  our  country  of  our  highest 
public  servants. 

Even  the  more  intelligent  often  prefer  the  spoken  to  the 
written  word.  Among  all  the  methods  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge of  things  worth  while,  listening  to  the  formal  lecture  is 
probably  the  poorest.  If  one  takes  note  of  those  among  whom 
this  method  of  learning  is  most  popular  one  finds  they  are 
almost  invariably  non-readers. 

The  advocates  of  story-telling  and  instruction  by  lecture  cite 
the  facts  just  mentioned  to  prove  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
ear  is  the  natural  gateway  to  the  mind  and  especially  to  the 
seat  of  reason;  and  then  conclude  that  much  instruction 
should  be  given  through  the  ears.  This  conclusion  is  confuted 
by  the  very  facts  they  cite,  for  if  nature  developed  in  us  a 
good  word-hearing  mechanism  thousands  of  years  ago,  why 
waste  time  now  in  giving  it  needless  practice?  Moreover, 
if  skill  in  reading  daily  increases  in  importance  through  the 
swift  growth  of  our  overwhelming  mass  of  knowledge,  and 
if  that  knowledge  can  be  mastered  a  hundred  fold  more 
rapidly  by  reading  than  by  hearing,  it  is  far  more  imperative 
that  the  art  of  silent  reading  be  taught  than  the  art  of 
listening. 

To  sum  up:  we  have  no  more  mental  power  than  our 
predecessors  had  who  built  civilizations  and  then  let  them  fall 
into  ruins.  Print  may  be  the  new  factor  which  will  save  our 
civilization.  Print  is  so  rapidly  promoting  encyclopaedic  evo- 
lution that  our  learning  may  overpass  our  powers  of  gen- 
eralization and  application.  To  prevent  this  we  must  become 
a  race  of  skillful  print-users.  It  is  of  supreme  importance, 
therefore,  that  we  learn  to  read.  At  present  we  read  little 
because  the  art  is  one  for  which  our  brains  do  not  inherit  the 
apparatus. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  CLASSICS  AND  THEIR 
PLACE  IN  FUTURE  CURRICULA 


By  John  A.   Magni 


Every  careful  observer  must  admit  a  marked  decrease  of 
interest  in  the  classics  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  Whoever  visits  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes  in  sec- 
ondary and  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  struck  by  their 
smallness  and  is  forced  to  confess  that  these  subjects  have 
lost  much  of  their  former  prestige.  Movements  in  some 
parts  of  our  country,  for  instance  California,  with  a  view 
to  the  reconstruction  of  all  schools  under  state  control, 
entirely  eliminating  the  classics,  is  a  significant  sign  of  the 
times.  Many  hail  it  with  unmixed  joy  as  a  proof  that  our 
age  is  truly  progressive.  But  what  it  really  proves  is,  that 
human  advancement  is  not  in  a  steady,  straight  line,  but 
zigzags,  and  now  and  then  retrogresses  at  certain  points. 
Human  vision  from  various  causes  grows  dim  at  times,  fails 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  real  advantages  and  culture  values 
already  attained. 

Now  then,  what  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  changed  attitude 
towards  disciplines  once  looked  upon  as  the  very  sine  qua  non 
of  a  sound,  thorough  and  well-rounded  education?  The 
answer  is  quite  simple.  Man  is  at  heart  a  utilitarian.  Our 
age  more  than  any  previous  one  has  called  forth  and  em- 
phasized this  characteristic.  Hence  it  follows  that  education 
must  now  serve  some  direct  and  immediately  useful  end. 
Whether  with  Prof.  O'Shea  we  define  education  as  adjust- 
ment to  one's  social  environment,  with  Prof.  Bagley  and  ex- 
Pres.  Eliot  as  social  efficiency,  or  with  the  American  farmer 
and  business  man  as  a  means  for  getting  bread  and  butter, 
or  making  money  and  becoming  rich  quickly,  the  conception 
of  education  as  essentially  a  material  and  temporal  matter, 
is  perfectly  clear.  The  agricultural  colleges,  the  industrial 
and  trade  schools,  business  colleges  and  schools  of  domestic 
arts,  etc.,  that  are  springing  up  everywhere  tell  the  same 
story.  Some  of  us  may  try  to  persuade  ourselves  by  all 
sorts  of  arguments  that  the  old  cultural  ideals  in  education 
are  still  vital  and  in  full  force  among  educators  and  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  If  we 
look  existing  facts  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  face,  estimate 
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and  appraise  actual  concrete  social  conditions  as  well  as 
emotional  and  mental  attitudes  in  this  matter,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  admit,  though  with  regret,  that  the  eternal  is  at 
a  heavy  discount  in  our  day.  Modem  man  may  be  said  to 
re-enact  Brahma's  night  experience.  This  great  world-spirit, 
according  to  the  ancient  Hindoo  philosopher,  having  once 
withdrawn  into  a  mathematical  point,  i.e.,  a  pure  timeless, 
spaceless  spirit,  which  to  him  was  equivalent  to  day,  light, 
and  self-sufficiency,  *'  desired  to  go  abroad,"  and  therefore 
expanded  into  the  infinite  atomism  of  time  and  space  and 
thus  went  through  a  long  period,  kalpa,  of  unconsciousness, 
night  and  chaos.  To-day  man  directs  all  his  attention  to 
the  spatial  and  temporal,  devotes  all  his  energy  to  the  con- 
quest of  matter,  forgets,  and  even  seriously  doubts  any  other 
form  of  existence.  The  result  is  night,  chaos  and  confusion 
in  his  mind,  both  regarding  ideals  of  education  and  of  life. 
Truth  has  vanished,  only  opinion  remains.  "  The  chain  of 
workings  set  up  by  an  opinion  is  that  opinion's  truth,  false- 
hood or  irrelevancy  as  the  case  may  be,"  is  the  late  Prof. 
Wm.  James'  definition  of  truth.  Unquestionably  modern 
man,  owing  to  the  ineluctable  Zeitgeist,  has  become  too  in- 
fatuated with  the  sense  side  of  life,  because  it  is  so  tangible, 
and  appears  supremely  real. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  future  writers  of  the  history 
of  education  will  refer  to  this  onesidedness  as  an  aberration 
of  the  human  mind,  a  lack  of  perspective  and  balance.  For 
just  as  Brahma  returns  from  his  state  of  self-externalization 
into  the  pure  incandescent  light  of  his  own  perfected  spiritual 
selfhood,  so  for  man  a  day  will  dawn  with  clearer  light  and 
larger  spiritual  perspective,  he  will  come  to  himself.  Educa- 
tion has  two  sides,  or  a  double  meaning.  Says  C.  H.  Hender- 
son :  "  It  is  the  outward  visible  result  of  an  inner  experi- 
ence or  it  is  the  movement  of  the  inner  experience  itself. 
.  The  outer  aspect  of  education  is  knowledge,  the 
inner  aspect  is  development."  The  present  exclusive  emphasis 
of  the  outer  or  material  aspect  of  education,  however,  is 
natural  and  inevitable.  A  trained  scientist  knows  full  well 
that  science  has  nothing  to  say  on  human  destiny,  or  first 
principles,  she  deals  solely  with  appearances.  It  is  meta- 
physics that  attempts  to  discover  the  cause  or  underlying 
reality  of  cosmic  becoming,  but  natural  science  declares  all 
such  attempts  utterly  futile,  and  is  resigned  either  to  a  blank 
nescience  or  annihilation.  Recall,  for  example,  the  views  of 
Spencer  and  Clifford,  the  latter  of  whom  had  this  tragic 
record  inscribed  on  his  tomb :  "  I  was,  I  loved,  I  am  not." 
Man  is  rooted  in  and  entirely  limited  by  his  capacities,  they 
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tell  US,  to  time,  space  and  sense.  They  also  insist  that  all 
beings  exist  under  these  forms,  i.e.,  the  real  universe  is  purely 
objective.  But  they  seem  to  forget  that  such  a  universe  is 
the  result  of  pure  speculation,  without  a  vestige  of  experience. 
A  universe  entirely  apart  from  human  consciousness,  or  a 
percipient  ego,  is  a  thing,  or  rather,  insane  brain-spook,  of 
which  absolutely  nothing  can  be  predicated.  The  idealist, 
on  the  other  hand,  whose  world-conception  rests  on  pure 
experience,  although  he  frankly  admits  that  his  consciousness 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  feelings  and  emotions,  nevertheless 
recognizes  a  small  fraction  of  his  psychic  content  as  of  an 
essentially  different  nature,  viz.,  reason  or  intellect.  Now, 
this  divine  capacity  makes  him  an  apologist  of  a  suprasensible 
world  and  an  endless  life.  The  very  mystery  of  conscious- 
ness and  personality,  its  ceaseless  irrepressible  quest  of  ulti- 
mate reality,  of  meaning  in  the  flux  and  flow  of  things  and 
the  never-flagging  pursuit  of  the  highest  perfection  in  good- 
ness, truth  and  beauty,  are  to  him  irrefutable  proofis  of  his 
own  immortality.  And  so  he  devoutly  believes  in  higher 
attainments  and  a  grander  destiny  for  man  than  that  of 
earth,  and  revolts  against  every  attempt  to  reduce  man's 
personality  to  dust  and  "  fortuitous  atoms."  But  the  ear  of 
our  age  is  deaf  to  the  protest,  growing  daily  fainter,  and  the 
divine  discontent  does  not  move  its  heart,  indifferent  to  all 
otherworldliness.  Wherever  there  is  a  genuine  striving, 
a  real  desire  for  powers  and  possessions  not  of  the  earth 
earthy,  it  is  merely  a  dark  feeble  groping,  lacking  conscious 
and  scientific  guidance. 

Now,  since  the  universal  tendency  of  man's  nature  to-day 
is  not  inward  as  for  instance  during  the  middle  ages,  but 
outw^ard,  whose  aim  can  only  be  conceived  in  terms  of  space 
and  time  and  social  effects,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  present  aim  in  education.  "  Education  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  philosophic  idea  quite  as  completely  as  propositions  of 
geometry  are  wrapped  up  in  the  initial  axioms,"  says  C.  H. 
Henderson.  The  prevalent  world-conception  to-day  is  in  its 
essence  a  materialistic  monism  with  a  slight  varnish  of  ideal- 
ism. Natural  science  dealing  entirely  with  objective  reality 
has  wrought  this  radical  change.  Psychology  has  reduced 
the  soul  or  human  personality  to  a  "  shadow-man  superim- 
posed on  the  psycho-physical  organism."  Pragmatism,  an 
outgrowth  of  modern  psychological  prying,  and  the  all-dom- 
inating spirit  of  commercial  usefulness,  finds  no  cosmic  unity, 
no  permanency  in  the  eternal  flux  of  things,  no  static  truth, 
and  ends  logically  in  unconditioned  and  absolute  scepticism. 
This  philosophic  idea  is  to-day  more  popular  and  more  widely 
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diffused  than  many  suppose,  in  fact,  it  is  an  unreasoned,, 
unconscious  world-  or  life-concept  with  many,  even  educated 
people,  who  never  studied  pragmatism  technically  so-called. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  man  is  really  and  practically 
nothing  but  a  money  and  wealth-producing  machine?  In  a 
time  of  breakneck  speed  to  accumulate  wealth  and  the 
ferocious  greed  for  money  that  sets  aside  conscience,  outrages 
humanity,  and  reduces  man  to  a  mere  tool  for  profit-making, 
can  we  expect  studies  to  flourish  that  by  their  very  nature 
only  enlarge,  heighten  and  sharpen  man's  capacities  for  en- 
joying the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  in  nature  and 
art?  Fads  and  dilettanteism  in  these  things  are  quite  suf- 
ficient for  all  commercial  purposes — deep,  broad,  genuine  cul- 
ture, requiring  much  time  and  money  is,  as  a  rule,  neither 
eagerly  sought  nor  highly  appreciated  in  our  age  of  bread- 
and-butter  philosophy.  Look  at  the  toiling  millions  of  our 
land  who  by  hard  labor  eke  out  a  meager  living,  but  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit,  the  bound- 
less treasures  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  and  art;  then 
scrutinize  their  employers,  the  plutocrats  and  multimillion- 
aires, often  snobs  or  dilettanti,  innocent  of  that  deep  genuine 
culture  which  lifted  ancient  Athens  into  that  unrivalled,  ex- 
alted position  from  which  she  has  never  been  dislodged.  Are 
our  material  prosperity  and  achievements  anything  to  be 
permanently  proud  of  in  such  a  state  of  things  ?  No,  we  need 
a  deeper,  saner  philosophic  idea  as  the  educational  nisus 
formativus  of  human  society,  or  future  man  will  point  a 
finger  of  scorn  at  our  imagined  greatness  and  boasted  su- 
periority. This  idea  is  contained  in  that  profound  and 
eternally  true  evaluation  of  human  personality  made  1900 
years  ago  by  the  great  and  peerless  teacher  and  appraiser  of 
moral  values,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth.  Until  human  person- 
ality is  in  fact  and  in  deed  regarded  as  of  such  transcendent 
worth  that  all  the  riches  of  the  earth,  yes  the  whole  world, 
pale  and  dwindle  into  insignificance  in  comparison,  all  edu- 
cators will  be  bunglers,  and  their  work  vain.  The  notion  that 
man  is  a  tool,  a  means  for  sordid,  perishable  gain  and  profit 
must  be  abandoned,  and  his  true  dignity  restored  by  recog- 
nizing him  as  an  end  in  himself  as  taught  by  Jesus  and  Kant. 
The  sooner  our  educators  fully  realize  this,  the  better  for 
our  schools  and  our  country. 

Since  education  has  become  simply  a  means  for  the  produc- 
tion of  material  wealth  and  bodily  comfort  none  need  be 
surprised  at  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  cultural  ideals 
cherished  by  our  fathers  and  entrusted  by  them  to  an  edu- 
cational system   for   further  propagation.     However   absurd 
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many  in  this  age  of  material  progress  may  think  it,  there  are 
numerous  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  there 
is  a  decided  retrogression  and  deterioration  in  education,  a 
trend  towards  superficiaHty  and  incompleteness,  a  marked 
waning  and  "^ecay  of  sound,  genuine,  thorough  soul-culture. 
Let  us  mention  but  a  few  of  these  evidences.  The  passing 
of  the  classics  is  striking  evidence  and  very  significant,  an- 
other is  the  influence  of  wealth  at  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Here  the  classic  genuineness,  and  democratic  simplicity 
of  olden  times  are  rapidly  vanishing;  the  sideshows  already 
overshadow  the  main  work,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  pointed  out 
while  at  Princeton.  Our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are 
being  transformed  into  social  clearing  houses  for  social  pre- 
ferment and  success,  rather  than  cherished  as  seats  sacred 
to  intellectual  achievements,  culture  and  the  building  of  char- 
acter. Says  Owen  Johnson  in  Collier's  Magazine:  "  A  force 
within  it  (the  college)  has  grown,  solidified  itself,  assumed 
control  and  imposed  its  standards  of  success,  which  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  standards  of  intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence." A  third  is  the  employment  of  so  many  women  as 
teachers  (more  than  34  of  our  teachers  are  women),  and  often 
for  purely  business  reasons,  simply  because  they  cost  less. 
This  is  a  grave  error.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  our  educators 
and  school  boards  fail  to  see  that  a  human  being  during  the 
plastic  and  formative  period  should  also  be  partly  at  least 
under  the  virile  influence  of  man.  A  fourth  is  the  preference 
for  young  immature  men  and  women  too  often  with  but  a 
very  meager  education,  instead  of  mature  and  middle  aged 
persons  with  ripe  judgment,  deep  and  broad  erudition,  and 
superior  training.  Such  errors  and  lack  of  sound  pedagogical 
judgment  constitute  a  deplorable  turn  in  our  western  educa- 
tion. These  and  many  more  facts  could  be  adduced  to  show 
the  same  basic  trend  in  American  life,  and  as  long  as  it 
dominates,  purely  cultural  subjects,  like  the  classics,  deep 
and  serious  study  of  literature  will  receive  but  slight  emphasis 
in  our  curricula. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  hurried  attempts  at  educational 
reconstruction  would  it  not  be  wise  to  stop  and  seriously 
consider  whether  this  intense  desire  to  break  entirely  with 
the  classic  past  is  not,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  retrogression 
instead  of  advance?  A  careful  sympathetic  study  of  the 
causes  and  the  esthetic  motives  that  led  the  men  of  the 
Renaissance  to  give  the  classics  the  prominent  place  in  their 
educational  program  might  enable  us  to  perceive  in  them  a 
permanently  intrinsic  educational  value.  Our  medieval  col- 
leagues exaggerated  this  to  be  sure  but  their  enthusiasm  was 
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far  from  baseless.  It  is  true,  they  saw  in  the  recently  dis- 
covered ancient  literature  a  scientific  value  that  we  of  course 
must  reject,  but  their  interpretation  of  its  esthetic  and  cul- 
tural aspect  is  in  the  main  sound.  The  freshness  of  feeling, 
the  intimacy  and  oneness  with  an  unspoiled,  unanalyzed  and 
mysterious  nature,  the  spontaneity  and  naivete,  as  well  as 
depth,  clearness  and  originality  of  thought,  the  unsurpassed 
richness,  beauty  and  plasticity  of  form  revealed  by  the 
classics,  charmed  and  inspired  with  boundless  hopes  such  men 
as  Dante,  Petrarch,  *'  the  first  modern  man,"  Erasmus,  the 
greatest  classicist  of  his  age,  Reuchlin,  Melanchthon,  the 
praeceptor  Germaniae,  Johannes  Sturm,  Goethe,  et  al.  This 
attitude  was  perfectly  natural  in  an  age  whose  ideal  was  vast 
erudition  and  deep  culture  for  its  own  sake,  irrespective  of 
practical  results.  This  unreserved  abandon  to  and  absolute 
identification  with  the  inner  essence  and  aspect  of  education 
seem  to  the  modern  educator  positively  vicious,  a  fatal  nega- 
tion of  practical  efficiency,  yes,  modern  man  is  totally  averse 
to  this  conception  of  education.  Must  we  then  conclude 
that  with  us  wisdom  began,  and  that  these  ancient  savants 
lacked  all  insight  on  this  point,  and  merely  indulged  in  inane 
vagaries?  Yes,  perhaps  if  life  is  not  more  than  meat  and 
body  more  than  raiment,  if  the  Lucretian  solution  of  exist- 
ence, viz.,  '*  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,"  or,  "  when 
death  is,  we  are  not,"  is  to  be  the  universal  verdict  of  future 
humanity — but  this  final  and  definite  verdict  has  not  yet 
been  rendered!  Still  if  the  possible  transcendental  value  of 
education  should,  for  a  time,  lose  its  grip  on  the  human  soul, 
education  will  not  degenerate  into  a  bald  bread-and-butter 
philosophy,  but  it  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  the 
emphasis  on  its  purely  inner  or  cultural  aspect,  now  reduced 
to  an  almost  negligible  minimum,  will  be  greatly  increased 
in  a  not  very  distant  future.  A  deep  conviction  will  again 
prevail  that  education  is  not  merely  a  means  for  securing 
temporal  and  objective  ends,  but  just  as  much  a  method  of 
self-realization,  self-unfoldment,  a  higher,  richer  and  deeper 
consciousness.  It  is  also  certain  that  idealism,  already  main- 
taining itself  for  more  than  2,000  years,  and  being  greatly  en- 
riched and  reinforced  by  modem  philosophic  and,  especially 
epistemological  researches,  will  deepen  this  conviction  as  the 
ages  pass.  It  will  also  be  apperceived  more  and  more  clearly 
that  the  time  can  never  arrive  when  personality  shall  have 
yielded  up  its  last  vestige  of  mystery  and  thus  stand  forth 
as  a  naked  analyzed  object,  i.e.,  its  transcendental  nature  can 
never  be  definitely  disproved.     Therefore  there  will  always 
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be  ground  for  the  belief  or  hypothesis  that  education,  training 
and  experience  in  time,  may  be  of  timeless,  inestimable  value. 

By  recalling  to  mind  the  reasons  why  the  classics  were 
esteemed  so  highly  by  the  medieval  and  early  educators  and 
the  social  conditions  that  gave  Latin,  for  instance,  such  a 
firm  footing,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  why  they 
are  now  looked  upon  as  superannuated  and  useless.  First, 
they  were  supposed  to  be  the  best  guide  in  the  interpretation 
of  nature.  This  was  especially  true  of  Greek.  Modern 
science  was  not  yet  born,  and  Aristotle,  the  great  polymath 
and  master  in  natural  science,  had  not  yet  been  relegated  to 
the  lumber-garret  by  Francis  Bacon  and  Galileo.  Second, 
they  were  looked  upon  as  unsurpassed  means  for  mental 
training  and  higher  culture.  Third,  Greek  soon  acquired 
great  importance  for  theological  and  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
since  the  New  Testament  and  many  of  the  patriotic  fathers 
were  written  in  this  language.  Fourth,  Latin  was  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy,  the  vehicle  of  thought,  written  and 
spoken,  of  the  higher  classes  and  educated  people,  as  well 
as  the  sacred  organ  of  the  dominant  Catholic  Church.  Under 
such  conditions  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  a  Johannes  Sturm 
to  inaugurate  an  almost  exclusively  Latin  curriculum  in  his 
famous  Gymnasium,  founded  at  Strassburg  in  1537,  after 
which  the  humanistic  Gymnasium  in  modern  Germany  is 
patterned. 

At  present  none  of  these  social  conditions  exist.  Hence 
when  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  ceased,  one 
reason  for  their  retention  in  the  curriculum,  although  tacitly 
accepted  all  through  the  period  of  their  most  assiduous  cul- 
tivation and  fairest  bloom,  was  then  especially  emphasized. 
This  was  the  famous  doctrine  of  their  disciplinary  value. 
This  fact,  then,  strengthened  the  habitual  attitude  of  respect 
and  love  for  classic  learning  during  a  period  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  and  gave  them  a  new  lease  of  life  last- 
ing down  to  our  own  day.  This  reinforced  habitual  attitude 
towards  the  classics  is  unquestionably  the  chief  reason  why 
they  have  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  school  curricula 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  our  day  various 
economic  forces  have  counteracted,  modified  and  broken  this 
neural  momentum.  For  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  an 
habitual  emotional  attitude  toward  an  object,  as  long  as  it 
is  undisturbed,  gives  this  object  its  human  or  economic  value. 
This  explains  also  the  ratson  d'etre  of  those  "  deep-seated 
errors  on  which  almost  all  abuses  are  founded,  the  servile 
worship  of  eminent  men  and  the  irrational  dread  of  innova- 
tion."     This   certainly    is    true   of   the   majority   of   human 
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beings.  For  those  individuals  are  exceedingly  rare  of  whom 
it  can  be  said  as  of  the  dispassionate  and  clear-headed  Spinoza 
that  their  virtues  are  of  the  type  called  "  dianoetic  "  by  Aris- 
totle, those  where  thought  takes  the  lead  and  the  will  follows. 
A  purified  intellect,  however,  seeing  the  truth  in  its  own 
incandescent  light  uncolored  by  feelings  and  passions,  must 
be  universally  recognized  as  the  protagonist  in  human  affairs 
before  the  societies  and  nations  of  the  earth  can  emerge  from 
their  present  chaotic  and  barbarous  state.  Modern  psychology 
has  clearly  revealed  the  extraordinary  significance  of  man's 
emotional  life,  the  tremendous  power  of  neural  habit.  It  is 
in  modern  thought  the  inexorable  fatum  of  the  ancients,  the 
vis  minima  of  natural  science. 

The  grip  of  the  classics  on  education  for  the  last  two  or 
three  hundred  years  is  not  due  to  a  clear  apprehension  of 
their  intrinsic  superiority  over  other  disciplines.  Man  has 
never  directed  his  actions  upon  pure  reason  and  clearly  appre- 
hended truth.  The  emotions,  the  passions,  continually 
eclipse  the  idea  that  repeatedly  may  occupy  the  focus  of  con- 
sciousness. Taking  truth  in  this  narrower  concrete  and 
psychological  sense  of  an  individual,  consciously  focalized 
concept,  we  can  easily  see  why  it  has  not  been  embodied  in 
social  institutions.  We  can  also  understand  why  modern 
psychology  declares  conscious  choice  of  evil  an  impossibility, 
thus  coinciding  with  the  Socratic  dictum  that  knowledge  and 
virtue  are  identical.  Most  men  choose  what,  at  the  moment 
of  choice,  seems  best,  because  their  consciousness  is  colored 
by  individual  selfish  feelings  which  are  not  attuned  to  the 
objective  ethico-esthetic  world-process  making  for  universal 
human  excellence  and  human  wealth.  Were  this  not  so,  the 
world  to-day  would  be  very  different  from  what  it  actually 
is — a  paradise  wherein  would  now  dwell  righteousness,  jus- 
tice, peace  and  happiness.  But  the  cold  fact  is,  that  neural 
habit,  or  emotion,  constitutes  the  most  elemental  and  deter- 
minative force  in  the  entire  animate  creation,  the  psychic 
nisus  formativus  which  has  held  and  still  holds  man  in  its 
fate-like  grip.  Conscious-logical  thought,  which  transcends 
blindly  groping  and  slowly  plodding  nature,  because  it  is  a 
thing  absolutely  sui  generis  in  being  self-transcendent  and 
therefore  anticipates  the  unconscious  processes  of  nature  by 
thousands  of  years,  stands  almost  helpless  in  the  presence 
of  this  formidable  agency  in  its  cosmic  sweep.  This  accounts 
for  the  exasperatingly  slow  ethical  progress  of  human  society. 
The  beast  of  the  primordial  jungle  holds  it  back.  Truths 
and  ideals  sufficient  to  transform  earth  into  heaven  were  clearly 
apperceived  and  made  known  more  than  two  thousand  years 
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ago  by  some  rare  deep  and  far-seeing  souls.  But  man  is  so 
completely  engrossed  in  the  temporal  salvation  of  his  own 
little  tin-pot  soul,  and  his  intellect  so  darkened  by  sense  that 
he  utterly  fails  even  to  glimpse  that  human  life  of  perfection 
and  ideality  which  lies  within  his  grasp  and  power  of  realiza- 
tion. Self-centeredness  instead  of  a  world-wide  self,  identi- 
fying itself  with  all,  greed  for  things  of  sense,  lust  for  power, 
exploit,  dwarf  and  enslave  all  humanity.  Whoever  with  an 
open  and  unbiased  mind  observes  and  studies  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life  to-day  must  frankly  confess  that  the 
almighty  dollar  is  the  supreme  object  of  their  love  and  devo- 
tion. Economic  conditions  and  the  all-dominant  capitalistic 
spirit  of  our  age  have  clipped  the  wings  of  idealism  and 
placed  a  heavy,  sordid  and  earthy  hand  on  the  human  spirit. 
Education,  which  above  everything  else  should  be  a  min- 
istering angel  of  man's  ideal  and  spiritual  wants,  is  too  much 
under  this  same  earth-bound  spell.  Says  C.  H.  Henderson: 
''  We  make  a  fetish  of  the  public  school  with  its  cheap  in- 
formation and  shopkeeping  accomplishments,  but  we  have  not 
yet  conceived  of  human  life  as  a  moral  and  esthetic  revelation 
of  the  universe,  and  of  education  as  the  practical  process  of 
entering  into  this  tremendous  possession."  Instead  of  giving 
the  child  a  truly  cultural,  i.e.,  organic  training,  permitting  it  to 
live  a  full,  free,  natural  life,  in  growing  to  assimilate  the  best 
in  human  culture,  we  subject  it  to  a  veritable  hot-house  edu- 
cation. Childhood  and  youth,  which  are  as  much  ends  in 
themselves  as  mature  life  and  old  age,  should  be  normally  and 
completely  enjoyed  if  we  would  attain  the  true  social  pur- 
pose, a  symmetrical,  harmonious  and  complete  human  per- 
sonality. This  end  can  only  be  reached  through  spontaneous 
activity  fraught  with  joy  and  interest.  How  far  we  are 
from  this  ideal  every  unprejudiced  observer  knows  very  well. 
The  reason  is  plain,  it  is  the  mercenary  spirit,  the  business 
aims  controlling  and  reducing  everything  to  business  stand- 
ards, business  evaluation,  in  brief,  to  a  money-making  machin- 
-ery.  Even  the  much  lauded  craze  and  demand  for  specialism 
is  a  movement  away  from  genuine  culture ;  for  it  fosters  a 
narrow  and  comparatively  barren  life.  The  average,  and 
frequently  the  best,  specialist  is  better  suited  to  do  research 
work  than  to  serve  as  an  inspiring  guide  for  young  ardent 
souls  in  the  lovely  fields  of  beauty  and  goodness,  or  on  the 
delectable  mountains  of  truth  and  large  spiritual  vision.  We 
need  what  Pres.  Butler  said  a  few  years  ago,  *'  broad  men 
sharpened  to  a  point,"  yes,  more,  we  need  teachers,  "  with 
warm  human  hearts  beating  with  high  moral,  social  and  artis- 
tic purpose,  not  operatives  in  the  factory  of  instruction." 
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Another  reason  for  the  passing  of  the  classics  is  found  in 
the  recent  resuhs  of  experimental  pedagogy.  Already  Aris- 
totle had  divided  the  human  mind  into  so-called  faculties. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  psychological  atomism.  The 
human  soul  was  conceived  as  consisting  of  a  hierarchy  of 
powers  or  capacities  working  independently  of  each  other. 
Thus  judgment,  reason,  memory,  attention,  cognition,  per- 
ception, apperception,  etc.,  arose.  This  splitting-up  of  the 
mind's  original  unity  was  the  conception  that  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  and  down  to  our  own  day.  It  was  in 
this  time-honored  doctrine  that  the  lovers  and  ardent  admir- 
ers of  the  classics  found  a  strong  support.  The  different 
faculties,  they  reasoned,  can  and  ought  to  be  properly  trained. 
In  this  way  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  came  to  the 
fore,  though  tacitly  accepted  all  through  the  Renaissance  and 
Humanistic  movements.  The  classics  were  believed  to  fur- 
nish a  general  training  superior  to  that  of  any  other  subjects, 
and  for  this  reason  they  were  assiduously  cultivated.  "  You 
can  do  better  work  as  a  farmer  if  you  learn  Greek  and  Latin," 
the  writer  was  told  by  college  chapel  orators  while  as  a  stu- 
dent he  struggled  to  master  the  speech  of  the  great  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Many  things  have  been  said  so  often  that  by 
mere  dint  of  repetition  we  have  come  to  believe  in  them  as 
truths,  and  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  they  might  be  either 
false  or  only  partly  true.  It  is  only  a  rigid  experimental  test 
that  can  give  us  the  truth  in  many  fields. 

Formal  discipline  may  be  defined  as  denoting  a  training 
which  results  in  a  general  increase  of  mental  power  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject  matter  and  thus  enabling  the  student 
to  master  the  new  and  unexpected.  In  other  words,  it  claims 
to  cultivate  a  general  power  of  conscious,  self-directed  learn- 
ing, thinking  and  reasoning.  Now,  quite  a  number  of  experi- 
mentalists have  attacked  this  problem  very  seriously  during 
the  last  few  decades.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Volk- 
mann,  Profs.  Wm.  James,  Thorndike,  Woodworth,  Bagley, 
Taylor,  Coover  and  Angell,  et  al.  An  account  of  these 
experiments  is  not  necessary  in  this  article  since  access  to 
the  originals  is  easy,  or  to  the  good  resume  of  them  in  Pro- 
fessor E.  N.  Henderson's  text-book  on  "  The  Principles  of 
Education,"  or  the  one  in  Heck's  "  Mental  Discipline  and 
Educational  Values."  We  find  that  all  these  experiments 
when  rightly  interpreted  fail  to  prove  the  spread  of  the 
effects  of  special  training,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  these 
experimenters  arrive  is  that  there  is  no  development  of  a 
general  mental  ability  by  any  specific  training  apart  from  the 
establishment  of  definite  associations.     Prof.   Henderson   is 
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convinced  that,  **  subjects  should  not  be  chosen  for  their 
formal  discipline  alone.  Training  in  method  is  most  econom- 
ical and  most  effective  when  it  is  given  in  connection  with 
content  the  mastery  of  which  is  in  itself  valuable." 

Unless  future  experimental  data  greatly  modify  present 
results,  it  is  clear  that  the  old  classic  conception  of  formal 
discipline  was  fundamentally  wrong,  viz.  that  certain  subjects 
apart  from  a  specific  content  will  increase  the  student's  men- 
tal power  and  efficiency.  We  are  also  forced  to  conclude  that 
no  particular  subjects  are  superior  as  means  of  this  specific 
mental  training.  To  be  sure,  observation  shows  that  edu- 
cated people  as  a  rule  can  better  meet  and  adapt  themselves 
to  a  new  situation  than  the  uneducated.  But  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  former  excel  both  as  students 
and  later  in  practical  life  by  sheer  innate  or  inherited  ability, 
rather  than  because  of  the  pursuance  of  certain  studies. 

The  term  mental  or  formal  discipline,  however,  is  still 
retained  by  psychologists,  but  modified  to  mean  '*  training  in 
those  methods  of  treatment  that  are  adapted  to  what  might 
be  called  the  form  of  a  situation."  Formal  discipline,  then, 
is  specific  and  involves  definite  stimuli  and  definite  responses, 
or  in  other  words,  the  function  of  formal  discipline  is  merely 
the  cultivation  of  certain  attitudes,  the  necessary  concomi- 
tants of  definite  mental  and  motor  adjustments. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  can  we  as  lovers  of  the 
classics  maintain  our  position?  Can  we  save  what  we  con- 
sider a  precious  heritage  left  us  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  our  children  and  to  coming  ages?  If,  as  a  specific 
disciplinary  agency  the  classics  are  merely  on  a  par  with  the 
modern  and  more  useful  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  can  it  be 
proved  that  the  classics  are  really  indispensable?  Or  must 
we  join  the  extreme  educators  in  their  vehement  hue  and 
cry  against  these  useless,  antiquated  studies  that  still  en- 
cumber the  curriculum  and  retard  human  progress?  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  beside  the  specific  disciplinary  value  which 
they  possess  in  common  with  the  modern  sciences,  languages 
and  literatures,  they  also  have  an  intrinsic  worth  peculiarly 
their  own,  i.e.,  that  they  give  us  something  not  to  be  procured 
elsewhere,  then  the  classics  are  justified. 

An  unbiased  mind  should  be  convinced  after  due  reflection, 
that  the  present  opposition  to  the  classics  is  not  well  founded 
and,  hence  can  only  be  temporary.  It  is  evidently  due  to 
two  things,  (i)  the  extreme  materialistic  and  utilitarian  spirit 
of  the  present  age,  (2)  to  ignorance  of  classic  literature,  art 
philosophy  and  philology,  a  lack  of  deep,  prolonged  and  thor- 
ough  study  of  these  subjects.     And  this   deplorable  ignor- 
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ance  on  the  part  of  educators  must  be  attributed  either  to 
lack  of  time,  incentive,  ability  for  such  study,  or  to  an  innate 
emotional  bias  and  distaste,  and,  de  gustibus  non  disputandum 
est.  But  for  these  very  reasons  the  opposition  can,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  only  be  a  passing  one.  Such  individual 
factors  do  not  ultimately  determine  the  general  trend  of 
human  growth  and  progress.  If  you  are  an  idealist,  you  will 
apperceive  a  deeper,  inner,  shall  we  say,  ethico-rational,  nisus 
determining,  in  the  last  analysis,  human  and  social  evolution. 
This  may  smack  of  mysticism.  But  as  Prof.  Robinson  of 
Columbia  University  says,  "  Even  those  of  us  who  have  little 
taste  for  mysticism  have  to  recognize  a  mysterious  uncon- 
scious impulse  which  appears  to  be  a  concomitant  of  natural 
order."  Bergson  calls  it  I'elan  vital,  and  Prof.  Creighton,  the 
universal   functioning  in   the  particular. 

Classic  antiquity  created  both  a  form  and  content  value 
that  modern  society  cannot  ignore  without  impoverishmg 
itself.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  any  sane  and  thoughtful 
educator,  who  has  taken  pains  to  look  into  the  matter,  can 
deny  that,  as  a  means  of  training  the  power  of  attention, 
accuracy  and  the  memory  for  details,  the  classics  have  no 
superiors.  Now,  such  a  mental  efficiency,  even  if  it  cannot 
be  directly  transferred  to  an  incongruous  field  of  mental 
activity,  as  Prof.  Hinsdale  pointed  out  in  a  paper  before  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Asbury  Park  in  1894,  and  as  has  been  corrobor- 
ated by  later  experiments  already  mentioned,  still  is  valu- 
able as  an  ideal  as  Prof.  Bagley  has  well  said.  Furthermore, 
will  not  the  richness,  the  marvelous  differentiation  of  thought 
as  it  is  mirrored  in  the  Greek  language  strike  the  student  as 
a  revelation?  Nor  can  too  great  emphasis  be  laid  on  the 
clearer  understanding,  the  firmer  grasp  and  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  English  vernacular  resulting  from  a  study  of  the 
classics.  Furthermore,  what  shall  we  say  about  the  new  and 
deeper  insight  into  the  world  of  beauty  and  art?  A  few 
striking  examples  will  suffice.  Dante,  who  created  a  work 
which,  despite  its  medieval  spirit,  content  and  cosmogony, 
has  survived  the  ravages  and  vicissitudes  of  time  for  six 
centuries,  frankly  acknowledges  Vergil  as  his  master  and 
guide.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  nature  of  the 
''  Divina  Commedia "  without  its  classic  inspiration.  And 
what  about  Milton's  sublime  sacred  epic  if  the  Hellenic  spirit 
were  not  intimately  fused  with  the  Hebraic?  It  is  this  that 
makes  John  Milton  a  poet  for  the  world  and  for  all  times. 
Again,  Goethe,  the  greatest  genius  and  intellect  Germany  and 
modern  times  has  produced,  looked  upon  his  sojourn  in  Italy, 
1786-88,  amidst  the  glorious  remnants  of  classic  art,  as  a  real 
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new  birth  into  the  kingdom  of  beauty.  So  profound  and 
genuine  was  this  experience  in  direct  contact  with  the  noble 
efflorescence  of  the  Greek  genius  that  it  transformed  his  lit- 
erary art.  Have  our  rabid  classic  iconoclasts  of  to-day  ever 
sufficiently  pondered  this  significant  event  in  the  history  of 
literature?  But  aside  from  these  formal  excellencies  the 
genuine  teacher  of  the  classics  is  fully  convinced  that  as  a 
cultural  content  study  they  are  second  to  none.  Once  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  best  in  Greek  and  Roman  thought 
he  will  heartily  scorn  the  purely  utilitarian  view  of  life 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  now  blindly  worshipped  by  the 
majority  of  men. 

Still  despite  this  retrogressive  move  in  our  civilization,  the 
loyal  disciple  of  the  immortal  masters  of  thought  and  art 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  preserves  his  equa- 
nimity and  remains  true  to  the  never-surpassed,  the  never- 
aging  Greek  maxim,  /xryScv  ayav.  He  knows  full  well  that 
when  our  western  culture  is  older,  our  thought-life  maturer, 
our  consciousness  deeper  and  intellectual  vision  clearer,  then 
our  youthful  fancies  and  vagaries  will  appear  in  their  true 
light — the  pendulum  will  return.  Our  opponents  admit  even 
now,  that  if  we  would  fully  understand  and  appreciate  mod- 
ern civilization,  society,  laws,  arts  and  institutions,  we  must 
go  back  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Reflect  on  this  fact 
for  a  moment,  you  who  are  a  utilitarian  dyed-in-the-wool, 
you  who  claim  to  have  no  time  to  acquire  this  deeper  classic 
knowledge  and  insight  and  insist,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
on  social,  practical  efficiency,  remember  also  that,  everything 
else  being  equal,  the  man  with  a  perfect  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  constitutive  elements  and  principles  of  art,  philosophy, 
pedagogy,  religion,  ethics,  politics  of  our  modern  life  as 
rooted  in  the  past,  is  unquestionably  a  safer  guide  and  leader 
than  the  dilettant  conversant  only  with  the  modern  fraction 
of  human  experience.  To  be  sure,  a  standing  excuse  for 
not  studying  Greek  and  Latin  is  that  these  remarkable  civiliza- 
tions can  be  studied  without  wasting  so  much  time  in  learning 
these  dead  and  difficult  languages.  This  trite  objection  is 
only  a  half-truth.  For  in  the  first  place,  if  we  would  get 
at  primitive,  outgrown  ideas  in  order  to  discover  how  many 
are  still  alive  or  lead  a  galvanized  existence  in  our  modern 
society,  we  must  study  the  ancient  languages  themselves,  be- 
cause in  the  original  word  or  its  root  the  primitive  idea  will 
often  lie  hidden.  It  is  the  analytical  linguist  fortified  by 
psychological  training  and  insight  who  recognizes  these 
Ibsenian  ghosts  from  a  hoary  past,  while  the  ordinary  man 
takes  them  for  red-blooded  living  realities.     What  a  mental 
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house-cleaning  such  a  study  would    bring    about    in    social 
ethics,  politics,  religion,  etc. ! 

But  besides  this  truly  social  purpose  of  classic  studies  and 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  aim,  viz.,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  finest  esthetic  taste,  the  classics  should  also  be 
studied  with  the  specific  end  in  view  of  throwing  light  on 
the  childhood  of  our  race  by  digging  down  into  its  phyletic 
roots.  For  by  a  deeper  insight  into  the  childhood  of  the 
race  we  can  better  understand  and  so  deal  more  wisely  with 
the  budding  infantile  soul  to-day.  The  classics  have  not  yet 
been  studied  in  the  light  of  genetic  psychology  and  primitive 
culture  with  the  degree  of  seriousness  the  subject  really  de- 
mands. Let  training  in  this  new  science  be  combined  with 
that  in  philology,  and  valuable  results  are  sure  to  follow. 
But  in  the  second  place  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  no  trans- 
lation, even  the  very  best,  can  take  the  place  of  the  original. 
This  is  absolutely  true  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world. 
Says  F.  W.  H.  Myers :  "  No  words  that  man  can  any  more 
set  side  by  side  can  ever  affect  the  mind  again  like  some  of 
the  great  passages  of  Homer.  For  in  them  it  seems  as  if 
all  that  makes  life  precious  were  in  the  act  of  being  created 
at  once  and  together — language  itself  and  the  first  emotions, 
and  the  unconscionable  charm  of  song  .  .  .  what  words 
can  express  the  sense  which  we  receive  of  an  effortless  and 
absolute  sublimity,  the  feeling  of  morning  freshness  and  ele- 
mental power,  the  deHght  which  is  to  all  other  intellectual 
delights  what  youth  is  to  all  other  joys?  And  what  a  lan- 
guage! .  .  .  There  never  has  been,  there  never  will  be 
a  language  like  the  dead  Greek.  For  Greek  had  all  the  merits 
of  other  tongues  without  their  accompanying  defects.  It  had 
the  monumental  weight  and  brevity  of  the  Latin  without  its 
rigid  unmanageability ;  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of  the 
German  without  its  heavy  commonness  and  guttural  super- 
fluity, the  pellucidity  of  the  French  without  its  jejuneness, 
the  force  and  reality  of  the  English  without  its  structureless 
comminution."  And  Lord  Macaulay  has  this  to  say  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey :  "  Those  two  strange  old  poems,  the 
wonder  of  ninety  generations,  still  retain  all  their  freshness. 
They  still  command  the  veneration  of  minds  enriched  by  the 
literature  of  many  nations  and  ages.  They  are  still,  even  in 
wretched  translations,  the  delight  of  schoolboys.  Having 
survived  ten  thousand  capricious  fashions,  having  seen  suc- 
cessive codes  of  criticism  become  obsolete,  they  still  remain 
to  us,  immortal  with  the  immortality  of  truth,  the  same  when 
perused  in  the  study  of  an  English  scholar,  as  when  they 
were  first  chanted  at  the  banquets  of  the  Ionian  princes." 
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Some  one  may  retort  that  these  are  the  words  of  enthusi- 
asts, extravagant  adulations  of  antiquity  because  it  has  been 
in  fashion  so  long,  as  for  instance  Madison  Cawein,  the 
American  nature  poet  thinks.  And  yet,  is  it  not  remarkable 
that,  ever  since  the  rediscovery  of  the  classics  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  men  of  the  finest  intellect,  the  most 
highly  developed  esthetic  taste  and  thoroughly  grounded  in 
classic  lore,  have  been  similarly  affected,  from  Dante  down 
to  our  own  day.  Of  the  moderns,  Goethe  is  a  case  in  point. 
But  listen  to  Tennyson,  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  his  exquisite  tribute  to  the  Mantuan 
bard  on  the  nineteen  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death,  a 
tribute  so  full  of  sweet  music,  genuine  feeling,  and  fine 
appreciation : 

""  Roman  Vergil  thou  that  singest  Illion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 
Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising,  wars  and  filial  faith  and  Dido's  pyre ; 
Landscape  lover,  lord  of  language,  more  than  he  that  sang  the  Works 

and    Days, 
All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy  flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase," 
etc. 

And  although  he  drew  only  indirectly  an  immense  amount  of 
material  and  inspiration  from  classic  sources,  what  would 
our  own  peerless  Shakespeare  be  without  them?  Libraries 
have  been  written  on  the  ancient  literary  masters,  and  those 
who  have  drunk  deeply  from  the  Pierian  spring  need  not  be 
told  why.  Lord  Macaulay,  whose  splendid  command  of  Eng- 
lish and  forceful,  lucid  style  are  admired  by  all  his  readers, 
used  to  read  Greek  and  Roman  authors  on  his  journeys  to 
India  and  other  places  for  the  exquisite  enjoyment  and  intel- 
lectual benefit  derived  from  them.  Milton's  compositions,  he 
thinks,  should  be  studied  by  every  man  "  who  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  full  power  of  the  English  lan- 
guage." As  for  Milton's  lyric  poetry,  every  reader  knows 
that  it  exercises  an  irresistible  fascination  by  its  intense  feel- 
ing, exquisite  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  reason  is  clear,  his 
essentially  lyric  muse  received  her  nourishment  and  inspira- 
tion from  the  native  fountain-head  of  lyric  song,  the  Greek. 
^'  He  was  a  profound  and  elegant  classical  scholar." 

Now  suppose  our  education  were  such  that  the  best  classics 
supplanted  the  carloads  of  cheap,  worthless  trash,  offered 
the  traveling  American  public  as  mental  pabulum  at  all  rail- 
road newsstands.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  such  a  revolution 
in  the  moral  and  esthetic  taste  of  our  people  would  be  a 
desirable  thing?  A  demand  for  the  best  in  the  English 
vernacular  would  follow  "  as  the  night  the  day."  Why  is  it 
that    taste    for   classic   and    high    class    literature,    especially 
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dramatic  and  lyric,  is  keener,  correcter,  and  more  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  different  classes  in  Germany  and  France 
than  in  the  United  States?  Because  for  centuries  past  the 
classics  have  set  the  esthetic  standard  in  those  countries.  The 
work,  in  Germany,  of  such  men  as  Martin  Opitz,  Winckel- 
mann,  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  classic  scholars  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  in  France,  Boileau,  Moliere,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Voltaire  and  a  host  of  others,  has  left  a  pro- 
found and  indelible  impression.  For  the  esthetic  education 
of  the  German  and  French  peoples  these  men  performed  a 
service  of  inestimable  value  despite  all  the  dead,  stiff  formalism 
and  unnatural  correctness  that  must  be  laid  at  their  door. 
French  literary  art  began  with  the  organization  of  the  literary 
language  by  Boileau  and  the  Academy.  Victor  Hugo,  the 
climax  in  French  literary  art,  walks  in  the  ways  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  Hernani,  Corneille  is  visible.  Boileau,  Corneille, 
and  Racine,  drew  their  inspiration  chiefly  from  Horace,  Ver- 
gil, Seneca,  but  Fenelon  appreciated  and  appropriated  the 
best  Greek  writings.  Before  beginning  his  Telemaque  he 
translated  six  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  order  to  saturate  him- 
self with  the  style.  To  illustrate  this  point  let  us  take  the 
two  great  masterpieces,  Faust  and  Hamlet.  The  two  possess 
a  fundamental  kinship,  both  are  tragedies  of  thought,  and 
there  is  as  much  deep  reflection  as  interest-sustaining  action 
in  either.  In  Germany  every  billiard  marker  puzzles  himself 
over  Faust.  "  Students  earnestly  wrestling  with  doubt,"  says 
Lewes,  "  striving  to  solve  the  solemn  riddles  of  life,  feel  their 
pulses  strangely  agitated  by  this  poem."  Such  a  deep,  wide- 
spread and  lively  interest  in  Shakespeare's  masterpiece  does 
not  exist  among  Americans.  Does  not  this  fact  show  that  our 
literary  and  esthetic  education  is  not  serious  and  thorough 
enough?  Higher  esthetic  standards  must  continually  be  set 
before  our  young  people,  and  more  persistent,  enthusiastic 
efforts  made  to  interpret  to  them  the  noblest  works  of  classic 
art  whether  literary  or  plastic. 

As  for  France  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  as  a  vehicle  of 
literary  art  the  French  language  is  unsurpassed  in  modem 
times.  An  unbiased  student  will  also  recognize  that  much 
of  its  superiority  is  due  to  the  severe  and  serious  work  of 
the  French  classicist  during  the  golden  age  of  French  litera- 
ture. It  is  also  a  fact  that  these  superior  qualities,  beauty, 
elegance,  lucidity,  etc.,  of  the  French  language  have  affected 
the  speech  of  the  lower  classes  and  become  an  unconscious 
possession.  Years  ago  the  writer  learned  that  many  a  French 
fishwife,  for  instance,  when  called  into  court,  had  astonished 
the  judge  and  lawyers  by  the  elegant  and  forceful  language 
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in  which  she  was  able  to  couch  her  thoughts.  The  French- 
man's love  of  dramatic  art  of  a  high  order  is  so  well  known 
that  it  scarcely  needs  mention. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  that  a  translation  will  not 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  classics 
themselves,  an  illustration  from  nearer  home  will  suffice.  No 
one  who  has  so  mastered  German,  for  instance,  that  he  can 
feel  and  think  with  Goethe  in  reading,  or  better,  living  and 
acting  on  the  stage  his  immortal  Faust  drama,  will  for  a 
moment,  admit  that  any  or  even  the  best  translation  will  do 
just  as  well.  A  piece  of  real  art  can  be  most  effective ;  reveal 
itself  in  its  unique,  inimitable  beauty,  charm,  and  emotionally 
overmastering  power  only  through  that  immediacy  which  is 
the  artist's  own  possession.  The  vernacular  is  the  most 
subtle,  the  most  spiritual  and  perfect  medium  of  the  soul's 
self-expression.  "  The  deeper  and  more  complex  parts  of 
human  nature  can  be  exhibited  by  means  of  words  alone," 
says  Macaulay.  A  genius  of  the  first  order  is  an  incarnated 
epitome  of  his  race,  and  his  deepest  experiences  are  at  once 
the  most  intimate,  original,  permanent  and  universal.  But 
their  content  when  separated  from  their  original  form,  loses 
more  or  less  of  its  beauty,  plasticity  and  captivating  virtue, 
in  a  word,  its  unique  spiritual  aroma.  A  flower  transplanted 
from  one  soil  or  climate  to  another  does  not  remain  the  same. 
A  Dante  scholar  has  said  that  it  is  worth  while  to  master 
Italian  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  the  Divine  Comedy 
in  the  original. 

Since  the  above  was  penned  the  writer  has  come  upon 
some  passages  in  G.  H.  Lewes'  book,  "  The  Life  and  Works 
of  Goethe,"  which  are  in  such  perfect  accord  with  his  own 
view  that  he  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of  this 
eminent  and  careful  scholar.  Speaking  with  reference  to 
Faust's  sad  soliloquy  of  despair  which  follows  Wagner's  exit, 
he  says :  "  The  thoughts  and  the  music  in  which  they  are 
uttered,  must  be  sought  in  the  original,  no  translation  can  be 
adequate."  This  is  also  applicable  to  a  large  portion  of  this 
unique  production,  which  is  at  once  a  problem  and  a  picture 
of  human  life.  When  Mr.  Lewes  first  read  Faust  (in  a 
translation)  he  says  he  was  disappointed  and  thought  that 
Goethe  "  had  missed  his  aim."  But  he  adds :  **As  I  grew 
older,  and  began  to  read  Faust  in  the  original  (helped  by 
the  dictionary),  its  glory  gradually  dawned  upon  my  mind. 
It  is  now  one  of  those  works  which  exercise  a  fascination 
to  be  compared  only  to  the  minute  and  inexhaustible  love  we 
feel  for  those  long  dear  to  us,  every  expression  having  a 
peculiar  and,  by  association  quite  mystic  influence."     Again, 
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referring  to  Charles  Lamb's  singularly  unfavorable  opinion 
of  Faust  he  declares  it  ''  an  opinion  he  never  could  have 
formed  had  he  read  Faust  in  the  original.  He  read  it  in  a 
translation,  and  no  work  suffers  more  from  translation."  The 
same  is  true  of  Coleridge.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Lewes  pro- 
tests against  "  the  adequacy  of  all  translation  of  poetry,"  and 
declares  it  at  best  only  an  approximation  and  never  "  an  ade- 
quate reproduction  of  the  original."  The  cause  of  this,  he 
shows,  "  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  poetry."  He  lays  great 
stress  on  the  music  of  poetry  and  quotes  Beethoven's  state- 
ment that :  "  Melody  gives  a  sensuous  existence  to  poetry ; 
for  does  not  the  meaning  of  a  poem  become  embodied  in 
melody  ?  "  Then  he  also  points  out  that  in  a  general  way 
a  translator  can  reproduce  the  meanings  of  a  poem  and  of 
its  individual  words  but  not  the  music,  the  form,  "  nor  those 
precise  shades  of  suggestiveness  on  which  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  original  depend."  The  reason  he  assigns  is 
simple,  "  in  a  poem  meaning  and  form  are  as  indissoluble 
as  soul  and  body."  The  application  of  all  this  to  the  peerless 
Greek,  as  previously  discussed,  is  self-evident. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  argument  is  another  that  has 
not  received  the  emphasis  and  attention  it  deserves.  We  all 
know  the  value  of  coming  into  direct  touch  and  intimate  rela- 
tion with  a  great  and  noble  soul,  because  our  own  individual 
lives  are  thereby  enlarged  and  ennobled,  in  brief,  we  gradu- 
ally make  his  qualities  our  own.  Now  the  acquisition  of  a 
foreign  language  is  equivalent  to  direct  communion  with  a 
larger  personality  than  that  of  any  human  individual,  for  it 
embodies  and  reflects  the  soul,  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
life,  of  a  certain  nation.  It  is  therefore  a  wise  saying  of 
Cicero,  often  quoted  but  little  heeded,  viz.,  that  he  who  learns 
a  new  language  acquires  a  new  soul. 

Furthermore,  as  previously  intimated,  the  classics  could  be 
made  a  valuable  source  by  the  student  of  genetic  psychology 
and  primitive  culture.  Here  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  unutil- 
ized animistic  lore,  to  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  sentence, 
the  word  and  its  root  in  the  original,  which  might  be  used  to 
elucidate  human  childhood.  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  whose 
keen  and  versatile  mind  has  for  years  been  engrossed  in  the 
study  of  psychogenesis,  recognizes  an  urgent  need  of  research 
along  this  line.  If  education  is  to  progress  instead  of  becom- 
ing stagnant  and  sterile,  a  mere  recapitulation  of  the  past, 
as  in  China  for  2,000  years,  and  finally  failing  in  its  great 
maieutic  task  of  bringing  to  birth  new  ideas  which  promote 
social  rejuvenescence  and  perfection,  the  educator  must  dig 
deep  down  into  the  soul  of  our  common  humanity.     Pope's 
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well-known  saying,  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
is  a  never-aging  truth,  but  the  reverse  is  equally  true ;  the  two 
are  reciprocal.  The  individual  intellect  by  tracing  its  history 
in  that  of  the  race  will  gradually  become  the  purified  and 
spotless  mirror  of  nature.  It  is  a  very  old  subject  but  for- 
ever new,  fresh  and  rich.  In  its  inexhaustibility  lies  its  never- 
palling  charm  and  fascination  as  well  as  in  man's  endless 
perfectibility.  Self-knowledge  must  precede  real  progress, 
because  it  secures  all  knowledge.  History  continuously  proves 
its  individual  and  racial  essentiality.  H^d  the  scientific  as 
well  as  prescientific  and  religious  doctrine  of  monogenesis 
been  known  and  practiced  in  ancient  India,  the  crime  against 
so  many  millions  of  men,  viz.,  the  caste  system  with  all  its 
dire  and  degrading  consequences,  would  never  have  existed. 
The  ridiculous  spectacle  of  the  strutting,  arrogant  and  self- 
important  Brahman  imagining  himself  sprung  from  the  head 
of  Brahma,  and  the  Sudra  supposed  to  be  the  lowly  offspring 
of  his  feet  and  therefore  wedded  to  a  life  of  earth  and  dirt, 
would  never  have  disgraced  the  annals  of  man.  Had  edu- 
cators known  and  heeded  the  doctrine  that  the  child,  during 
its  prenatal  and  postnatal  development,  mirrors  the  age-long 
evolution  of  the  race,  it  would  never  have  been  treated  like 
an  adult,  but  its  instruction  suited  to  the  successive  stages 
of  growth,  and  the  schoolhouse  would  never  have  been  de- 
graded so  often  during  all  these  long,  weary  centuries  to  a 
place  of  loathing,  terror  and  torments. 

We  have  certainly  advanced  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
but  we  are  still  primitive  and  crude  in  our  knowledge  and 
treatment  of  the  child.  An  imperative  desideratum  in  our 
education  is  that  the  teacher  possess  both  a  Pestalozzian  sym- 
pathy with,  intuitive  insight  into  the  child's  nature,  and 
intense  love  for  his  profession,  and  also  a  thorough  psycho- 
logical training.  All  teachers  should  be  thus  equipped,  and 
there  would  be  no  waning  of  interest  in  any  subject,  nor 
would  there  be  any  question  of  eliminating  any  of  the  old 
well-tried  branches  from  the  curriculum.  A  classicist  well 
versed  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  primitive  culture  and  phil- 
osophy would  make  the  classic  page  glow  with  new  light  and 
interest.  How  far  we  are  from  this  ideal  is  too  painfully 
evident.  As  a  people  we  do  not  love  and  reverence  learning 
and  culture — "  there's  the  rub !  "  Teaching  is  not  a  crystal- 
ized  well-defined  profession  whose  members  are  known  and 
appreciated  everywhere  for  their  great  learning  and  deep 
culture.  Consequently  the  vast  majority  of  American  teach- 
ers are  social  zeroes  in  their  respective  communities.  We 
have  been  groping  and  experimenting  and  the  children  and 
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the  youth  have  been  the  victims  of  our  bungling  efforts.  Well, 
how  can  we  expect  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  or 
even  older,  innocent  of  these  higher  qualifications  that  lend 
a  unique  force,  charm  and  inspiration  to  the  learning  process, 
and  who  only  looks  upon  teaching  as  a  makeshift  till  she  finds 
something  more  remunerative  or  gets  married,  to  infuse 
vitality  into  the  ancient  author  and  make  him  live  and  breathe 
as  a  human  being?  As  long  as  the  teacher  is  not  a  complete 
living  and  loving  embodiment  of  Greek  or  Latin,  whose  every 
nerve  tingles  with  emotion  and  anxiety  to  impart  that  classic 
life  of  beauty  and  truth,  so  long  these  studies  will  grow 
deader  and  dustier  until  they  are  dropped  in  disgust. 

However,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
deeper  insight,  the  greater  interest,  the  broader  and  more 
genuine  sympathy  for  everything  human,  created  by  science,. 
will  also  revitalize  the  classics.  Science  especially  in  co-opera- 
tion with  many  other  human  interests,  will  ultimately  unite 
all  humanity  past,  present  and  future,  into  one  vital,  organic 
whole,  every  part  of  which  will  then  be  recognized  as  abso- 
lutely essential  and  hence  will  enlist  future  man's  keenest 
interest  as  contributing  to  the  fullest  and  richest  fruition  of 
life.  In  that  day  education  will  be  under  the  best  and 
strictest  scientific  guidance.  Teachers  will  then  be  persons  of 
erudition,  deep  culture,  and  native  intuition,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  expert  child  psychologists  respected  and  recog- 
nized as  the  most  valuable  servants  of  the  state.  Then  every 
child  will  be  carefully  tested  in  well  equipped  psychological 
clinics,  to  ascertain  its  strongest  instinctive  capacities.  Stu- 
dents who  have  no  taste,  love  and  ability  for  mastering^ 
literature,  and  are  unable  in  their  turn  to  become  creative 
and  productive  in  this  field,  will  not  be  forced  "  like  dumb 
driven  cattle^'  through  an  extended  literary  course.  In  that 
day  of  clearer  pedagogical  vision,  the  brick-mason,  the  car- 
penter, the  farmer,  i.e.,  individuals  best  fitted  by  nature  for 
these  occupations,  will  not  study  Homer,  Plato,  Sophocles, 
nor  Vergil,  Cicero  and  Horace  in  the  original.  Why  should 
we  induce,  or  even  allow  so  many  undeveloped  youth  whose 
intensely  practical,  matter-of-fact  minds  care  nothing  for 
primitive  thought  and  culture,  who  have  no  ear  for  the  music 
of  the  classic  writers,  to  spend  so  many  weary  profitless 
hours  in  such  studies? 

Last  year  the  writer  asked  his  students  in  Vergil  the  fol- 
lowing question:  What  profit  have  you  derived  so  far  from 
your  study  of  Vergil  ?  One  answer  ran  in  part  thus :  "  Mod- 
ern literature  is   full  of  classical  allusions  which  one  must 
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understand  in  order  to  gain  the  full  force  of  that  literature. 
The  study  of  Vergil  has  made  known  to  me  a  few  of  these 
myths.  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  poem  has  any  literary 
attraction  for  me.  The  construction  is  so  complex  demand- 
ing deep  concentration  of  thought,  I  arise,  after  a  siege 
of  hours,  with  the  same  feeling  which  filled  me  when  I  had 
conquered  a  knotty  proposition  in  geometry.  I  like  the  brain 
exercise,  but  I  never  find  entrancing  beauty  and  inspiring 
thought." 

What  an  immeasurable  distance  between  the  attitude  of 
our  English  poet  Tennyson  towards  Vergil,  who  loved  him 
since  his  day  began,  and  that  of  this  student!  Can  we  hon- 
ently  persuade  ourselves  that  a  student  to  whom  the  form, 
feelings,  spirit  and  thought  of  Vergil  are  so  foreign  and  un- 
attractive really  must  go  to  him  for  brain  exercise,  especially 
in  our  day  when  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  subjects  to 
choose  from  of  which  Vergil  never  dreamed,  subjects  both 
practical,  cultural,  disciplinary  and,  last  but  not  least,  in- 
tensely interesting  to  this  type  of  students  ?  Even  if  we  admit 
formal  discipline  for  the  sake  of  argument,  why  insist  on 
these  students  studying  the  classics?  The  truth  is  sun-clear 
that  education  cannot  create,  but  only  bring  out  and  make 
actual  what  is  from  the  first  potentially  contained  in  the  soul. 

Two  essential  reasons  why  the  modern  college  is  not 
efficient,  nor  achieves  its  very  best  are:  (i)  that  too  many 
young  persons  are  enrolled  as  students  whom  old  mother 
nature  did  not  give  student  brains,  and  these  only  hinder  the 
work  and  encumber  the  ground  of  higher  culture;  and  (2), 
owing  to  a  wrong  educational  doctrine,  too  many  students 
are  permitted,  and  even  induced,  to  pursue  studies  for  which 
nature  endowed  them  with  rather  meager  or  no  capacity. 
This  defect  in  our  educational  system  should  be  remedied. 

While  waiting  for  this  brighter,  more  perfect,  but  still  dis- 
tant day  in  education,  the  writer  foresees  a  decline  in  classic 
and  cultural  studies  properly  so  called.  In  the  meantime  there 
will  be  comparatively  few  who  will  seriously  cultivate  these 
branches  and  thus  bring  to  complete  unfoldment  the  perfect 
humanity,  intended  for  many  more  by  the  Great  Mother. 
These  few  who  then  keep  the  classic  torch  burning  will  con- 
sist: (i)  of  the  deeper  creative  minds  in  art,  literature  and 
philosophy,  who  glimpse  and  ardently  love  eternal  beauty 
and  truth,  the  permanent,  the  ever  valuable  and  worthy  as  it 
is  mirrored  in  the  spatial  and  temporal  flux  of  things;  these 
will  be  the  real  harbingers  of  the  future  superman, — Plato's 
beautiful    harmonious    personality,    not    at    all    Nietzsche's 
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titanic  monster  with  its  absolute  disregard  of  all  human 
standards  of  mortality,  even  the  most  ideal;  (2)  of  the  merely 
recipient  minds,  the  awakened  and  eminently  esthetic  souls 
who  sincerely  and  earnestly  desire  to  enjoy,  and,  in  a  measure, 
reproduce  and  re-experience  the  noblest  and  choicest  fruits 
of  human  civilization. 


ANCIENT  VS.  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AS  A 
PREPARATION  FOR  ENGLISH 


By  Ralph   H.   McKee,   University  of   Maine 


One  of  the  most  persistently  pushed  reasons  for  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  for  entrance  to  college  is  that  an 
ancient  language,  particularly  Latin,  aids  a  student  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  read,  write  and  speak  English  better  than  does 
a  modern  language  or  the  study  of  any  other  subject;  this 
claim  being  based  partly  on  the  supposed  close  relation  of 
Latin  to  English  and  partly  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ancient  languages  are  better  taught  than  the  modern. 

In  an  examination  of  the  dependence  of  quality  of  work 
in  college  upon  the  courses  taken  in  the  preparatory  school, 
data  bearing  upon  the  above  reason  for  requiring  Latin  for 
entrance  to  college  were  obtained.  If  this  claim  were  true, 
then  the  student  who  had,  in  the  high  school,  three  years 
of  Latin  ought  to  receive  higher  grades  in  English  in  college 
than  the  student  who  had  three  years  of  a  modern  language 
or  one  year  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  a  modern  language. 
These  data  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  last  three 
classes  (1910,  191 1  and  1912)  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Maine.  This  institution  has  an  advantage  for  such  an  in^ 
vestigation  in  that  only  two  languages,  Latin  and  French,  are 
customarily  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools  tributary  to  it 
and  also  because  all  students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  receive 
the  same  training  in  English  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  After  eliminating  those  whose  entrance  records  were 
not  available  owing  to  their  having  entered  with  advanced 
standing,  or  as  "  specials,"  or  for  other  reasons,  and  also 
eliminating  those  who  did  not  complete  a  semester  of  college 
work,  the  records  were  tabulated  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  language  and  its  character  and  the  grades  obtained  in 
English.  In  addition  there  has  been  included  a  column  giving 
the  average  of  all  grades  obtained  by  the  student  in  all 
courses  taken  as  an  undergraduate. 
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Entrance  Units  of  Number  of  General     Average  English 

Foreign  Language.  Students.  Average.  Grade. 

o  Years 12  77.8o  77.20 

2  Years 

2   M 71  78.05  75.40 

3  Years 

a.  2  A  I  M 4  83.55  72.80 

b.  I  A  2  M 26  79.51  78.80 

c.  3  M 12  81.57  82.02 

3.5  Years 

1.5  A  2   M 4  79-92  77.64 

4  Years 

a.  4  A 8  79.72  76.68 

b.  2  A  2  M 49  79-43  80.39 

c.  I  A  3  M 15  81.26  81.10 

d.  4  M 20  78.99  77-05 

5  Years 

a.  3  A  2  M 26  81.28  79-54 

b.  2  A  3  M 17  80.03  79.64 

5.5  Years 

3.5   A  2   M 9  82.62  80.40 

6  Years 

a.  4  A  2  M 48  81.45  81.28 

b.  3  A  3  M 13  80.09  75-44 

c.  2  A  4  M 9  81.68  81.43 

7  Years 

7  A 10  81.50  79.34 

8  Years 

4  A  4  M 6  88.15  87.74 

9  Years 

7A2M 7  86.76  86.06 

"A"  indicates  ancient  language,  "  M "  modern  language. 
Groups  of  less  than  four  students  were  not  considered.  Mod- 
ern language  in  the  above  is  generally  French  though  it  in- 
cludes 57  students  who  presented  one  to  three  years  of  German. 
Students  with  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  one  student,  pre- 
sented three  years  of  that  language.  They  constitute  the 
groups  presenting  seven  and  nine  years  of  foreign  language. 
Students  with  no  foreign  language  entered  with  conditions, 
students  with  more  than  six  years  language  have  almost  all 
presented  entrance  units  in  excess  of  the  number  needed 
for  full  entrance. 

If  Latin  were  better  than  a  modern  language  as  a  training 
for  English  then  in  each  series  the  group  "  a  "  would  have 
higher  grades  than  the  group  "  b "  and  group  "  b  '^  than 
group  "  c."  Exactly  the  reverse  is  found  to  be  the  fact  and 
we  must  conclude  that  the  advantage,  if  any,  is  slight  and 
is  in  favor  of  the  modern  language.  A  slight  increase  in 
the  quality  of  work  in  English  as  the  total  amount  of  foreign 
language  training  increases  is  also  to  be  noticed. 

The  conclusions  here  reached  agree  with  those  of  a  similar 
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investigation*  made  four  years  ago  using  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  students  at  Lake  Forest  University  where  the  lan- 
guages taken  in  the  preparatory  school  were  generally  Latin 
and  German,  showing  such  differences  as  existed  in  their 
effect  on  the  student's  English  to  be  in  favor  of  German. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  facts  tend  to  destroy  a  belief 
that  is  tender  to  many,  but,  like  the  belief  in  witchcraft  or 
that  potatoes  grow  best  when  planted  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  this  superstition  that  everything  of  scholastic  value, 
including  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  speak  English,  is 
dependent  on  the  study  of  Latin  seems  destined  to  disappear. 
Latin  deserves  the  attention  of  students  but  only  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  languages,  an  idea  at  variance  with  the  custom 
of  many  eastern  and  southern  institutions  of  requiring  Latin 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  student's  entrance  upon  a  college 
course. 

A  study  of  the  third  column  in  the  above  table  discloses 
that  the  students,  who  as  a  class  enter  without  conditions 
and  with  no  surplus  of  entrance  credits,  show  in  the  quality 
of  their  general  work  no  appreciable  variation  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  foreign  language  taken  in  the  preparatory 
school.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  preparation  for  work  in 
college  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  the  student  in 
the  preparatory  school  takes  a  large  or  a  small  part  of  his 
work  in  foreign  languages,  a  conclusion  in  happy  accord  with 
the  latest  report  to  the  National  Educational  Association  of 
its  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements. 

^  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October,  1909. 


STUDY    OF    PROFESSIONAL    WORK    AS    PRE- 
SENTED IN  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  W.  H.  Sanders,  State  Normal  School,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

Data  upon  which  this  discussion  is  based  were  obtained  by 
a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  state  normal  schools  in  the 
L^nited  States.  The  various  normal  school  presidents  selected 
faculty  members  who  were  most  competent  to  furnish  the 
information.  Eighty-one  of  the  hundred  sixty-two  schools 
located  in  forty  different  states  representing  all  sections  of 
our  country  are  included  in  the  study.  The  questionnaire 
called  for  information  on  five  topics : 

I.  Professional  Work  Preceding  Practice. 

II.  Observation. 

III.  Practice. 

IV.  Lesson  Plans. 

V.  Effect  of  Practice  Teaching  on  the  Training  School. 

Lack  of  space  necessitates  the  omission  of  data  and  limits 
discussion. 

I    Professional  Work  Preceding  Practice 

Sixty  schools  name  Psychology  as  the  first  of  the  pro- 
fessional subjects.  School  Management  is  mentioned  nine 
times  while  Special  Method  is  named  seven  times  as  the 
first  of  professional  subjects  studied.  We  find  Psychology 
taught  in  sixty-eight  different  schools;  Pedagogy  in  sixteen; 
History  of  Education  in  twenty-eight;  General  Method  in 
thirty-eight;  Child  Study  in  ten;  Principles  of  Education  in 
six;  Principles  of  Teaching  in  seven;  School  Management 
in  twenty-seven  and  Special  Method  in  thirty-three.  The  total 
number  of  times  that  the  remaining  eleven  subjects  in  the 
list  are  mentioned,  varies  from  one  to  four,  while  two  report 
no  professional  work  preceding  Practice. 

If  we  study  the  subject  "  Psychology,"  which  holds  so  large 
a  place  in  so  many  schools  in  the  training  of  teachers,  some 
very  interesting  facts  may  be  observed.  In  the  first  place 
the  content  of  the  courses  in  Psychology  in  the  different 
schools  as  indicated  by  the  text  in  use  presents  remarkable 
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contrasts.  A  reading  of  the  original  reports  also  shows  that 
in  some  schools  stress  is  placed  on  Elementary  Psychology, 
in  others  on  Advanced  Psychology,  while  Educational  Psy- 
chology, Genetic  Psychology  and  General  Psychology  are 
emphasized  in  others.  Again  in  nineteen  schools  one  hundred 
hours  or  more  are  given  to  the  study  of  this  subject ;  in 
thirteen  schools  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred  hours 
are  given  to  Psychology ;  twenty-eight  schools  give  between 
fifty  and  seventy-five  hours;  eight  schools  give  less  than  fifty 
hours,  while  eleven  are  not  reported  as  studying  the  subject 
at  all.  Furthermore,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  hours 
given  to  the  study  of  Psychology  in  the  different  schools  as 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  hours  study  given  to 
all  professional  work  before  Practice,  we  see  what  great 
importance  some  schools  attach  to  Psychology  as  a  factor  in 
the  making  of  a  teacher,  and  that  many  other  schools  con- 
sider it  as  having  but  little  or  no  value  in  this  regard.  In  a 
word  a  student  of  these  facts  is  impressed  with  the  variety 
of  views  held  by  the  different  normal  schools  in  what  at 
first  appears  a  substantial  agreement.  Certain  it  is  that  one 
interested  in  the  training  of  teachers  can  not  contemplate  the 
diversity  of  procedure  in  the  normal  schools  without  feeling 
strongly  that  the  problem  involved  in  the  question,  "  How 
much  and  what  psychology  is  necessary  in  the  training  of 
teachers  ?  "  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Other  sharp  contrasts  may  be  noted  in  the  work  given 
before  Practice  in  the  various  schools.  While  sixteen  schools 
regard  Pedagogy  as  essential,  sixty-three  do  not;  twenty- 
eight  schools  regard  History  of  Education  as  essential,  fifty- 
one  do  not  give  it  at  all;  thirty-eight  schools  give  General 
Method,  forty-one  do  not;  ten  have  a  course  in  Child  Study, 
sixty-nine  do  not;  twenty-three  schools  regard  School  Man- 
agement as  essential,  while  forty-six  do  not;  and  thirty-three 
schools  give  courses  in  Special  Methods,  while  forty-six  do 
not.  Are  we  to  regard  these  extreme  variations  as  due  to 
conscious  experimentation  on  the  part  of  our  state  normal 
schools  with  a  purpose  to  determine  what  are  the  essentials 
in  the  professional  training  of  teachers?  Or  is  it  true  that 
each  state  or  each  school  under  the  direction  of  its  presi- 
dent or  board  of  control  is  proceeding  along  lines  of  its  own 
choice,  not  taking  into  account  the  accumulated  experiences 
of  efiicient  normal  schools  in  this  and  other  nations?  One 
school  gives  one  hundred  fifty-six  hours  to  Psychology,  one 
hundred  fifty-six  hours  to  General  Method,  one  hundred  fifty- 
six  hours  to  School  Management  and  seventy-eight  hours  to 
History  of  Education — a  total  of  546  hours.     Another  gives 
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forty-seven  hours  to  Psychology^  sixty-six  hours  to  General 
Method,  sixty  hours  to  School  Management,  and  forty  hours 
to  History  of  Education — a  total  of  213  hours.  Still  another 
gives  no  attention  to  any  of  these  subjects.  If  each  of  these 
schools  is  turning  out  efficient  teachers  we  are  forced  to  ask 
anew  "  What  professional  work,  if  any,  is  essential  to  the 
preparation  of  students  to  become  teachers?  If  we  regard 
the  normal  schools  as  being  engaged  in  experimentation  with 
courses  of  study  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  if  the  experiments  are 
being  carried  on  so  as  to  furnish  data  that  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  courses 
along  scientific  lines. 

II.    Observation 

In  all  save  two  of  the  schools  reporting,  Observation  has  a 
place  though  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  and  the  function 
it  serves  vary  greatly.  The  number  of  hours  (periods) 
ranges  from  none  to  two  hundred  with  but  few  schools  agree- 
ing in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  subject.  We  find  in 
some  schools  it  is  required  for  a  given  number  of  consecu- 
tive weeks,  five  periods  per  week,  or  it  may  be  for  one,  two 
or  three  periods  per  week;  again  students  are  required  to 
elect  it  before  Practice  or  it  is  arranged  irregularly,  and  in 
some  instances  it  depends  upon  the  ''  student's  program." 
Generally  speaking,  Observation  both  precedes  and  accom- 
panies Practice.  In  some  schools  it  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  Psychology ;  in  others  it  is  a  part  of  the  course  in  Peda- 
gogy, General  Method  or  Special  Methods.  In  one  school  it  is 
arranged  for  by  heads  of  departments ;  in  another  by  the 
supervisor  of  practice,  while  in  another,  the  critic  teacher 
provides  for  it.  The  data  above  show  that  there  is  no  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  the  functions  of  Observation  in  a 
normal  school. 

III.     Practice 

The  number  of  weeks  given  to  Practice  varies  from  six 
to  eighty.  As  a  rule  five  periods  per  week  are  given  to  Prac- 
tice Teaching,  though  a  few  schools  give  a  half  day  or  a 
whole  day  to  the  work.  Multiplying  the  number  of  periods 
per  week  by  the  number  of  weeks  given  to  Practice  in  the 
different  schools,  we  may  observe  the  following  facts :  Three 
schools  offer  fewer  than  fifty  opportunities  to  teach;  four- 
teen, from  sixty  to  ninety;  twenty-one,  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  fifty;  nineteen,  from  one  hundred  sixty  to  two 
hundred ;  and  six  from  two  hundred  seventy  to  four  hundred. 
Or,  to  put  this  variation  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  Prac- 
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tice  in  another  way,  we  may  note  that  the  following  numbers 
represent  the  difference  in  opportunities  offered  to  teach  in 
the  different  normal  schools:  30-45-60-65-66-72-80-85-90-100- 
105-120-125-130-135-144-150-160-180-190-195-200-270-285-300- 
400.  The  ratio  of  the  largest  number  of  opportunities  to  teach 
to  the  smallest  number  is  approximately  thirteen  to  one. 

Using  the  data  before  us  as  a  basis,  let  us  ask  what  theory 
as  regards  the  place  or  function  of  Practice  Teaching  is  held 
by  the  state  normal  schools?  It  has  been  said  that  two 
theories  as  to  the  place  of  Practice  Teaching  are  prevalent 
in  normal  schools.  One  group  holds  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  school  to  give  the  student  teacher  an  extended  experi- 
ence in  teaching;  the  other  contends  that  sufficient  practice 
should  be  given  to  exemplify  and  vitalize  educational  theory. 
The  data  here  submitted  do  not  seem  to  support  either  of 
these  contentions.  The  number  of  opportunities  given  student 
teachers  to  teach  varies  by  irregular  gradations  from  a  mini- 
mum of  30  to  a  maximum  of  400.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  variety  of  theories  is  held  not  differing 
materially  from  the  number  of  normal  schools  represented 
in  this  investigation.  To  state  the  conclusion  in  another 
way,  the  data  indicate  the  absence  of  any  recognized  standard 
theory  as  to  the  amount  and  function  of  Practice  in  our 
normal  schools. 

The  supervisor  of  practice,  the  critic  teacher  and  the  student 
teachers  are  very  generally  expected  to  be  present  when  a 
student  is  teaching.  Occasionally  the  department  head  ob- 
serves those  teaching  subjects  in  his  department.  In  some 
of  the  reports  a  vigorous  protest  is  made  against  the  custom 
of  allowing  student  teachers  to  observe  other  students  teach. 
Since  it  is,  in  many  schools,  the  custom  to  have  the  super- 
visor of  practice  teach  classes  in  the  normal  school  and  since 
the  critic  teacher  often  sections  her  grades  for  student  teach- 
ers, an  interesting  bit  of  information  not  called  for  in  the 
questionnaire  would  be  the  proportion  of  time  the  student 
teaches  unobserved.  Hints  here  and  there  in  this  investiga- 
tion show  a  pronounced  sentiment  against  unobserved  prac- 
tice, especially  in  beginning  practice. 

One  of  the  criticisms  made  on  the  normal  school  graduate 
is  that  he  has  had  his  practice  under  abnormal  conditions.  A 
point  frequently  urged  is  that  the  student  does  his  practice 
with  a  small  group  of  children  and  in  a  recitation  room  apart 
from  other  children  at  study.  Out  of  a  total  of  seventy-one 
schools,  thirteen  require  their  student  teachers  to  teach  in  the 
presence  of  classes  engaged  in  study;  twenty-seven  schools 
use  the   recitation   room;   and   thirty-one   schools   allow   the 
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student  teachers  to  use  a  recitation  room  at  the  beginnings 
of  Practice  but  later  require  the  teaching  to  be  done  in  the 
assembly  room.  The  presence  of  the  recitation  room  may  be 
due  to  preference  for  this  plan  in  some  instances,  but  in 
many  places  it  is  accounted  for  because  of  a  desire  to  increase 
the  practice  facilities — to  provide  more  practice  even  though 
under  abnormal  conditions — beyond  what  might  be  available 
in  the  rooms  presided  over  by  critic  teachers.  The  relative 
worth  of  much  teaching  done  under  very  abnormal  conditions, 
with  only  occasional  supervision,  as  compared  with  less  teach- 
ing done  under  conditions  more  nearly  normal  and  close  super- 
vision, is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Since  Practice  Teaching 
at  best  is  artificial,  done  under  conditions  not  ordinarily 
found  in  public  schools,  would  it  not  be  well  to  make  this 
part  of  the  student's  preparation  for  teaching  conform  as 
nearly  to  actual  school  room  conditions  as  possible? 

IV.     The  Lesson  Plan 

Eighty  out  of  the  eighty-one  schools  furnishing  data  use 
a  written  lesson  plan.  Fifty-seven  out  of  a  total  of  seventy- 
two  schools  follow  a  definite  form  of  plan  which  is  prac- 
tically the  same  for  all  subjects  and  for  all  grades.  Sum- 
marizing the  essential  points  in  a  lesson  plan  as  indicated  by 
the  different  schools  we  have  a  total  of  forty-one.  The  num- 
ber of  "  essential  ^'  points  varies  in  the  different  schools  from 
one  to  seven.  The  fifty-seven  schools  that  use  a  definite  form 
of  plan  show  extreme  variations  as  to  what  constitute  the 
"  essentials  "  of  the  plan.  This  difference  of  opinion  raises 
the  question  as  to  what  are  the  really  "  essential  "  points  in 
a  lesson  plan.  Is  it  advisable  to  leave  the  "  essential "  points 
to  individual  supervisors  or  critics  as  reported  by  some 
schools?  Does  the  absence  of  agreement  in  any  school  on 
"  essentials "  encourage  individuality  as  indicated  by  other 
schools?  If  the  lesson  plan  hampers  worthy  individual  activ- 
ity should  not  the  entire  scheme  be  abandoned?  The  almost 
universal  use  of  the  written  lesson  plan  in  normal  schools 
indicates  that  it  has  a  place  in  the  training  of  teachers,  but 
the  data  show  that  the  lesson  plan  has  not  had  the  careful 
consideration  necessary  to  make  it  yield  its  highest  service. 

The  query  relative  to  the  psychological  processes  taking 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  mastering  problems  had  for 
its  purpose  (a)  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  normal  schools  seek 
to  make  the  teachers  in  training  conscious  of  the  actual  think- 
ing which  their  children  must  do  and  (b)  to  find  out  whether 
this  activity  of  the  pupils  is  indicated  explicitly  in  the  plans. 
Almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  opinion  was  expressed 
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on  this  question,  ranging  from  strong  commendation  to  vig- 
orous condemnation  of  the  idea  that  the  processes  should  be 
shown.  The  answers  are  extremely  interesting  and  inci- 
dentally throw  a  flood  of  light  on  our  ideals  of  what  con- 
stitute efficient  training  of  teachers.  I  quote  two  replies  as 
showing  extreme  views :  *'  We  do  not  know  of  any  psycho- 
logical processes  ",  and  "  The  supervisor  ought  to  know  that 
the  teacher  understands  the  processes  the  child  performs  in 
mastering  the  lesson.  Should  be  in  lesson  plan  if  not  told 
■orally." 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  mental  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  that  this  is  the  end  for  which  teacher  and 
subject-matter  are  employed,  it  seems  logical  that  this  activity 
should  be  conceived  clearly  and  stated  plainly,  so  that  a  critic 
or  supervisor  might  see  at  a  glance  whether  subject-matter 
and  procedure  are  in  harmony  with  this  end.  To  take  the  view 
that  the  mental  processes  of  the  pupils  should  be  implied  in 
the  plan,  that  the  procedure  should  reveal  them,  is  to  assume 
that  the  student  teacher  is  clearly  conscious  of  the  processes 
which  a  well-directed  question  by  the  critic  will  show  is  often 
not  true,  and  to  expose  the  supervisor  or  critic  to  the  danger 
and  temptation  to  read  his  own  thoughts  into  the  plan  rather 
than  to  ascertain  the  student's  exact  view  of  it.  A  critic 
teacher  of  experience  may  see  implied  in  a  line  of  procedure 
much  that  a  student  teacher  of  little  or  no  experience  would 
be  wholly  innocent  of.  It  seems,  to  avoid  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  a  student  teacher  sees  the  end  to  be 
accomplished,  it  would  be  well  to  have  this  definitely  stated 
in  the  plan.  The  plan  should  show  explicitly  rather  than 
implicitly,  the  activity  which  the  teacher  proposes  as  a  result 
of  his  procedure. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  discussion.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  a  real  teacher  of  experience  may  adjust  his  subject- 
matter  and  procedure  unconsciously  to  the  ends  to  be  attained. 
But  it  is  far  different  with  a  student  teacher  with  no  or  with 
little  experience.  The  contention  is  here  that  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  he  should  be  made  to  see  clearly  the  activity  to 
be  stimulated,  that  this  should  stand  in  the  center  of  con- 
sciousness, in  the  spot  light,  so  to  speak,  and  that  he  should 
consciously  shape  his  material  and  procedure  in  harmony  with 
this  end.  Habit  comes  from  repeated  conscious  effort — "  repe- 
tition in  attention  " — and  if  the  beginning  teacher  is  to  grow 
into  the  habit  of  shaping  his  work  to  meet  certain  ends  auto- 
matically or  even  with  a  low  degree  of  consciousness  it  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  well  known  laws  of  habit.  Those 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  making  lesson  plans  is  imposed  are 
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beginners,  they  are  novices  and  need  to  be  given  right  habits 
from  the  first,  if  they  are  to  develop  into  graceful,  skillful 
and  efficient  teachers  through  practice. 

V.     Effects  of  Practice  Teaching  upon  the  Training 

School 

A  small  majority  of  the  normal  schools  express  the  opinion 
that  there  **  are  no  detrimental  effects  of  practice  teaching 
upon  the  training  school,"  at  least  none  that  are  not  greatly 
mitigated,  if  not  entirely  overbalanced  by  ''  the  strength  of 
the  critic  teacher  always  present."  A  strong  minority  of  the 
schools,  however,  see  unmistakable  evidence  of  deterioration 
when  the  student  teachers  begin  their  work.  "  Too  many 
personalities,"  *'  too  much  thinking  for  pupils,"  "  want  of  con- 
centration," ''  discipline  more  lax,"  **  knowledge  not  definite," 
"  signs  of  disintegration,"  "  continuity  suffers  "  "  unable  to  get 
as  much  work  done  as  in  good  public  school " — these  are  the 
injurious  effects  most  frequently  mentioned  as  arising  from 
the  work  of  student  teachers. 

Those  who  see  evil  effects  of  practice  teaching  in  the  model 
school  attempt  to  counteract  these  in  a  variety  of  ways.  "A 
strong  critic  teacher  "  *'  always  in  charge"  ''  teaches  much  of 
the  time "  **  especially  when  any  deficiency  appears  in  the 
pupils."  "  Change  practice  teachers  frequently  "  '*  and  permit 
no  one  to  continue  teaching  if  failing."  ''  Careful  supervision 
of  plans  and  daily  conferences  of  student  and  critic  teacher 
in  which  failures  are  forestalled — "  a  careful  sifting,  grada- 
tion and  prerequisites  for  teaching "  together  with  "  a  bal- 
ancing of  weak  and  strong  students  "  and  care  in  "  changing 
student  teachers  to  grades  to  which  the  student  is  better 
adapted " — are  suggested  means  of  protecting  the  model 
school  from  the  evils  of  Practice. 

VI.    Conclusions  and  Suggestions 

The  data  show: 

1.  State  normal  schools  have  not  grasped  clearly  and  made 
effective  in  their  curricula  the  thought  that  there  is  a  Science 
of  Education. 

2.  Under  the  most  diverse  lines  of  procedure  in  Psychology, 
Pedagogy,  Method,  Observation  and  Practice  the  normal 
schools  believe  teachers  are  being  trained  equally  well. 

3.  Individual  schools  proceed  along  independent  lines,  not 
taking  into  account  sufficiently  the  experience  of  this  and 
other  countries  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

4.  There  is  no  well  established  and  generally  accepted  theory 
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of  normal  training  or  body  of  educational  principles,  developed 
in  sufficient  detail  to  be  usable,  according  to  which  normal 
schools  are  working. 

5.  Normal  schools,  as  a  class  of  educational  institutions, 
created  for  a  distinct  purpose,  can  not  hope  to  escape  severe 
criticism  so  long  as  they  pursue  the  unscientific  policy  now 
in  vogue. 

6.  There  is  among  normal  schools  no  recognized  best  way 
to  develop  a  student  into  a  teacher. 

7.  Courses,  for  example  in  Pedagogy,  Psychology  and 
Method,  are  not  based  upon  a  well  wrought  out  and  definitely 
organized  body  of  ideas  but  upon  texts  in  which  there  is  the 
widest  possible  divergence  in  subject-matter. 

8.  Normal  schools  as  a  class  are  not  living  up  to  their  high- 
est opportunity. 

9.  The  nomenclature  used  in  these  data  (and  in  Pedagog- 
ical literature  in  general)  is  so  loosely  used,  used  with  such 
a  variety  of  content,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  educational 
questions  even  in  the  presence  of  a  body  of  educators,  so  as 
to  be  clearly  understood. 

In  view  of  the  purpose  for  which  state  normal  schools 
were  created,  in  view  of  the  divergent  and  opposing  lines  of 
procedure  existing  in  them,  in  view  of  the  great  opportunity 
which  they  have  and  the  enormous  expense  at  which  they 
are  maintained,  the  whole  matter  of  normal  school  education 
should  be  referred  to  a  Commission  of  Educational  Experts 
of  such  commanding  ability  that  their  conclusions  would  have 
weight  and  carry  convictions  to  those  who  control  these 
schools.  If  such  a  Commission  would  give  us  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  principles  underlying  the  Science  of  Education 
and  the  Art  of  Teaching;  a  carefully  considered  scheme  of 
Normal  School  training  involving  the  quantity,  quality  and 
order  of  subject-matter  and  the  method  of  presenting  the 
same ;  and  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  function  of  the  Model 
School  and  of  its  relation  to  the  normal  school,  they  would 
render  a  service  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  most  able 
experts  in  the  field  of  educational  endeavor. 
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PREPARATION     OF      TEACHERS     FOR     NATURE 
STUDY  AND  CIVIC  BIOLOGY* 


By  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


All  things  considered,  progress  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
public  school  biology  has  been  phenomenal  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Millions  of  boys  and  girls  are  now  alive  and  awake 
to  the  study  of  birds  and  insects,  gardens  and  soils,  flowers, 
trees,  weeds,  corn,  cotton  and  tomatoes,  who  would  have  been 
dead  or  asleep  to  all  these  interests  under  the  old  regime 
of  ten  years  ago.  Under  the  law  of  momentum  and  accelera- 
tion, progress  in  the  next  ten  years  is  bound  to  be  even  better. 
The  field  is  as  infinite  as  Nature  and  simply  teeming,  abound- 
ing, bursting  with  knowledge  and  possibilities  of  life  and 
education,  all  wholesome,  all  worthy  and  delightful,  and  all 
worth  while.  We  are  only  in  the  dawning  fringe  of  a  new 
era  of  cleanly  living  and  splendid  good  health  full  of  beautiful 
homes,  glorious,  gorgeous  and  luscious  gardens,  teeming  fields 
and  shady  roadsides,  green  pastures  and  still  waters.  Verily 
in  this  work  is  the  Lord  our  Shepherd  and  we  shall  not  want. 

Nothing  gave  me  more  pleasure  and  genuine  satisfaction  in 
my  travels  of  the  past  summer  than  the  glimpses  I  got  of 
children's  gardens  everywhere.  The  world  is  surely  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  They  were  everywhere,  roof  gardens, 
window  gardens,  back-yard  and  front-yard  gardens,  school 
gardens,  garden  cities,  and  everywhere  there  were  children  in 
them,  standing  and  looking,  bending  over  and  pointing  out 
things  to  companions,  gathering  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Among  many  others,  I  visited  the  garden  of  one  little  girl  in 
Cleveland ;  it  occupied  part  of  a  vacant  lot  next  door  to  her 
home  and  was  fifty  feet  square.  Early  in  August  it  was  a 
mass  of  bloom,  asters  and  sweet  peas,  lilies  and  roses,  with 
wonderfully  well-grown  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  other  vegetables 
at  the  rear.  This  was  the  third  year  she  had  had  this  garden  and 
every  plant  in  it  seemed  perfect.  The  first  year  she  had  sold 
about  $20  worth  of  flowers,  plants  and  vegetables  from  her 
garden,  the  second,  $60  worth,  and  so  far  this  year  she  had 
actually  sold  $125  worth  and  hoped  to  bring  the  account  up  to 
the  $200  mark  before  winter;  her  garden  looked  as  if  she 
would.    Think  of  it !    This  is  already  at  the  rate  of  $1975.  per 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association, 
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acre,  and  if  she  succeeds  in  her  ambition  the  yield  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  $3160.  per  acre — and  by  a  slim,  little  slip  of  a  girl 
fifteen  years  old.  But  in  all  the  garden  the  finest  and  best 
crop  is  the  knowledge,  and  interests,  the  ideas  and  ideals 
in  the  life  of  the  girl  herself.  She  was  glowing  and  sparkling 
with  love  of  her  garden.  She  has  developed  strength  of  body 
and  of  mind,  power  to  concentrate  and  patience  to  persist 
until  the  result  is  in  hand,  resource  and  ability  to  plan  wisely 
and  to  work  out  the  problems  in  her  way.  She  has  made  a 
good  start  on  the  road  to  knowing  how  to  produce  her  own 
living  by  fundamental  and  wholesome  industry.  No  matter 
where  her  lot  is  cast,  she  will  be  better  able  to  surround  her 
home  with  the  wholesome  comforts  and  beauties  of  the 
garden ;  and  what  a  teacher  she  may  be  in  a  few  years. 

All  this  progress  has  meant  change  in  subject  matter,  growth 
in  ideas  and  advance  in  methods  on  the  part  of  teachers.  A 
whole  new  field,  the  whole  out-of-doors,  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  to  teach.  It  is  one  thing  to  teach  the  easy  little  lessons 
in  the  easy  little  printed  books  and  quite  another  matter  to 
study  and  learn  together  with  the  children  and  try  to  teach 
the  big  book  of  nature.  Far  too  little  thought  has  been  given 
to  this  phase  of  our  problem — teachers  expected  to  teach 
children  to  garden  who  have  themselves  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  planting  a  seed  of  any  kind;  to  lead  their  pupils 
in  bird  study,  who  have  never  learned  to  tell  a  crow  from  a 
crocus  or  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw ;  to  teach  the  trees,  who 
have  never  been  taught  rightly  a  single  common  oak  or  maple : 
and  to  teach  insects,  who  have  never  dared  to  look  a  single 
bug  in  the  face.  All  this  infinite  wealth  of  nature  dumped  on 
them  to  teach,  on  the  one  side;  on  the  other,  courses  and 
equipment,  gardens  and  other  facilities  and  opportunities  for 
study  at  first  hand  in  the  normal  schools  of  ten  years  ago, 
in  which  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  harness  to-day  received 
their  preparation,  utterly  inadequate  or  even  absolutely  nil. 
The  public  is  making  these  demands  on  the  teachers,  and 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  simple,  common-sense  proposi- 
tion that  the  public  must  supply  adequate  instruction  and 
equipment  for  their  preparation  to  teach. 

Two  propositions  thus  become  clear  at  the  outset.  We  must 
adequately  reorganize  and  equip  our  normal  schools  with 
laboratory,  greenhouse  and  garden  facilities,  properly  to  fit 
teachers  of  the  present  and  future ;  and,  of  even  more  moment 
just  at  present,  we  must  ofiPer  every  possible  help  and  encour- 
agement to  the  teachers  already  out  in  the  work.  This  may  be 
done  through  educational  journals,  State  nature  study  and 
biology  leaflets,  and  really  helpful,  practical  and  inspiring 
lectures  in  institutes  and  the  summer  schools.    Wisconsin  has 
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already  set  the  pace  in  its  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Annual,  a 
model  of  both  inspiration  and  instruction;  a  happy  union  of 
art  and  science.  Be  liberal,  the  subject  is  well  worth  all  we 
can  possibly  aiford  to  spend  on  it,  even  in  money,  and  much 
more  in  life.  To  require  bricks  without  straw  was  an  outworn 
policy  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago. 

Teachers  cannot  be  prepared  to  teach  nature  study  by 
unkindly  criticism.  The  first  thing  one  is  likely  to  hear  when 
instruction  in  some  new  field  is  discussed  is :  "  The  teachers 
don't  know  anything  about  it."  And  this  is  too  often  said 
as  if  they  ought  to  know.  Fortunately,  nature  is  too  in- 
finitely vast  and  manifold  for  anyone  to  know  it  all,  and  the 
more  one  really  knows  the  humbler  he  becomes  and  the  more 
careful  of  the  feelings  of  others,  because  he  realizes  how 
little  of  the  whole  he  ever  can  know  and  how  dependent  on 
others  he  must  always  be  for  what  they  may  have  been  able  to 
have  learned.  Hence,  the  best  preparation  to  teach  is  the 
humble  spirit,  eager  to  learn  but  free  and  even  glad  to  tell 
another  "  I  do  not  know."  And  why  not  give  the  pupil  the 
pleasure  of  finding  out  and  telling?  Nature  study  reduces 
to  instant  absurdity  the  silly,  shallow  notion  that  the  teacher 
ought  to  know  everything.  The  sum  of  the  knowledge  of 
nature  of  all  mankind,  all  learning,  all  science  for  thousands 
of  years,  is  only  a  minute  fraction  of  what  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered. If  everybody  knew  everything,  what  a  pretty  pickle 
we  would  all  be  in!  Nobody  would  have  anything  to  tell 
anyone  else  and  human  society  would  be  on  a  level  with 
a  bank  of  jolly  little  clams  in  the  mud. 

A  friend  returning  from  abroad  told  me  that  a  well-to-do 
Frenchman  in  Paris  had  asked  him :  "  Well  now,  is  America 
in  New  York,  or  is  New  York  in  America?"  I  was  per- 
fectly delighted  to  hear  it.  How  well  I  remember  the  endless, 
dull,  deadening  grind  of  geography  in  the  district  school — the 
wearisome  map-making,  the  everlasting  parrot-like  telling  over 
and  over  of  boundaries,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  industries 
and  productions.  That  was  some  years  ago,  of  course,  but 
I've  been  told  that  it  is  a  hundred  times  worse  and  more  of  it 
now.  Oh,  man  is  the  only  animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  compels  its  ofifspring  to  learn  for  the  pure  torment  of 
learning.  From  all  this  dull  black  misery  of  useless  memory 
cramming  just  one  bright  star,  to  me  a  star  of  hope  and  in- 
spiration, shines  in  my  soul  even  to  this  day.  One  teacher, 
her  name  was  Miss  Hunt,  the  only  teacher  I  ever  had  whom 
I  really  loved  and  would  run  my  little  legs  oflF  to  do,  fetch 
or  find  anything  for,  Miss  Hunt  told  us  that  she  did  not  know 
the  source  of  the  Nile!  that  a  great  many  had  tried  to  find  it, 
but  could  not,  that  she  did  so  wish  somebody  would  discover 
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it.  This  was  the  only  thrill  I  got  from  all  the  years  of  geo- 
graphy. It  kindled  my  infant  soul  and  I  vowed  then  and 
there,  "  when  I  got  big,"  I  would  discover  the  rising-place  of 
the  river  Nile. 

In  nature  all  about  us,  however,  we  have  thousands  of 
things  of  more  vital  interest  to  us  than  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Why  not  tell  our  children  that  we  wish 
they  would  find  them  out  and  give  us  all  they  are  able  to 
discover?  This  attitude  and  spirit  would  mean  the  very  breath 
of  Hfe  to  our  whole  system  of  public  education.  Why  is  it 
that  Louis  Agassiz  is  the  intellectual  father  or  grandfather 
of  every  biologist  in  America?  Because  he  told  his  students 
what  he  did  not  know  and  asked  them  to  find  out  and  tell 
him.    And  then : 

"  His  magic  was  not  far  to  seek,  he  was  so  human." 

If  there  was  just  one  element  in  preparation  of  teachers  for 
this  work  that  I  could  have  each  one  possess  for  the  asking 
it  would  not  be,  that  they  wear  themselves  to  the  bone  trying 
to  learn  everything  in  creation,  but  that  they  become  "  as  little 
children,"  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  little  children  and  come 
to  heartily  enjoy  studying  and  learning  together  with  their 
pupils.  Of  such,  verily,  is  the  kingdom  of  the  heaven  of  nature 
study.  From  what  a  burden  of  cram  and  sham,  pretence  and 
blufif  would  this  not  set  us  free,  if  every  teacher  in  the  land 
could  be  glad  to  say :  "  I  do  not  know.  Does  anyone  in  the 
class  know  just  the  best  way  to  plant  a  grape  vine?  Who  will 
volunteer  to  find  out  all  about  it  and  tell  us  ?  "  Comfortable 
and  vital  honesty  between  teacher  and  pupil  will  be  the  instant 
result;  they  will  be  truly  and  sincerely  working  out  their 
problems  together,  and  not  until  this  blessed  condition  is 
secured  can  we  hope  to  have  the  best  teaching  of  science. 

The  definition  of  "  Science  "  as  "  classified  and  arranged 
knowledge,"  cut  and  dried  hay  of  the  mind,  baled  and  mowed 
away  in  books — may  have  some  meaning  to  the  adult  who 
works  with  it ;  but  it  is  utterly  dead  to  the  child.  Lessing's 
definition  of  Science  as  "  The  eternal  struggle  of  the  human 
mind  after  truth  "  is  the  only  one  a  child  can  understand.  The 
quest,  the  hunting,  the  "  struggle  "  is  the  thing.  We  rack  our 
poor  brains  to  invent  puzzles,  artificial  and  trifling,  while  here 
all  about  us  are  the  "  Riddles  of  the  universe  " — all  tingling 
with  vital  significance.  To  solve  them  is  what  we  are  here 
on  this  earth  for — lessons  set  us  to  learn  in  three  score  years 
and  ten.  Lessing  saw  the  point  clearly  when  he  defined 
science,  and  he  says,  as  you  know :  "  If  God  were  to  hold  be- 
fore me  the  truth  itself  in  His  right  hand  and  the  struggle  to 
find  it  out  in  His  left,  and  ask  me  to  choose,  I  would  humbly 
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bow  before  the  left  hand  and  say,  O  Lord,  for  Thee  alone  is 
truth,  give  me  rather  the  struggle."  Every  child,  and  every- 
one else  who  is  not  a  book-word  eating,  mental  parasite,  would 
do  the  same. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  great  essential  in  preparation  of  a 
teacher — the  ability,  the  knack,  the  spirit  of  working  out 
problems  with  the  pupil.  Compare  in  effect  on  the  class 
such  assignments  as  the  following :  "  To-morrow  you  will 
commit  to  memory  and  recite  pages  21,  22  and  23"  and: 
"  Come  on,  let  us  all  study  this  and  see  who  can  find  out 
most  about  it  and  each  may  have  the  chance  to  tell  what  he 
has  learned  in  the  class  to-morrow." 

Knowledge  with  this  spirit  and  attitude  is  wisdom — 
above  fine  gold,  rubies  and  diamonds — which  draws  all  men 
to  itself.  Knowledge  without  this  spirit  and  attitude  is  sure 
to  be  disagreeable,  uncomfortable,  of  the  kind  that  "  pufifeth 
up,"  which  repels  and  tends  to  separate  pupil  and  teacher. 

This  spirit  germinated  in  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi.  It  seems 
to  be  beginning  to  bloom,  perhaps  more  especially,  in  Montes- 
sori,  in  all  whole-souled,  active  education,  agricultural  and 
industrial.  It  is  bound  to  permeate  and  dominate  every  fiber 
of  our  educational  life  and  bear  the  rich  fruitage  of  paradise 
re-won  in  the  earth.  ''  Come  on  in,"  the  educational  water  is 
fine.  It  is  the  river  of  the  elixir  of  life,  a  veritable  fountain 
of  eternal  youth:  for  true  delights  of  nature  never  grow  old. 
One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  spirit  must  be  to  make  teaching 
the  most  vitally  joyous  of  all  human  occupations,  next,  at  any 
rate,  to  actual  home-making,  as  it  leads  us  back  to  the  most 
ancient  altar  of  life,  the  primal  source  of  our  profession,  the 
love  of  mother  and  father,  working  together  with  their  chil- 
dren. And  this  spirit,  springing,  perhaps,  more  naturally,  out 
of  these  primeval  and  original  relations  of  nature  and  life, 
must  come  to  vitalize  and  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  our 
public  education.     "  Come  on  in,"  this  water  of  life  is  fine. 

Yes,  but,  do  you  say,  "  you  must  tell  us  how."  What ! 
Don't  you  know  how  to  swim,  mentally  and  spiritually  in  the 
water  of  life  and  truth,  as  well  as  physically?  Do  you  stand 
shivering  on  the  bank  of  book  knowledge,  afraid  to  take  the 
plunge  into  vital,  thrilling  sparkling  reality?  Must  I  pick  you 
up  bodily,  or  rather,  spiritually,  and  duck  you  in  it?  Well, 
if  I  must,  I  must. 

Huxley  never  spoke  a  truer  word ;  indeed  no  truer  word 
has  ever  been  spoken  in  education  than  this :  "  Knowledge 
gained  at  second  had  from  books  or  hear-say  is  infinitely 
inferior  in  quality  to  knowledge  gained  at  first  hand  by 
direct  observation  and  experiment  with  nature."  We  have 
always,  everybody  always  and  everywhere  has  a  proverbial 
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distrust  of  "  book  larnin,"  but  until  recent  years  how  much 
of  any  other  kind  of  "  learning  "  have  we  had  in  our  public 
schools  ?  Even  yet  the  toils  of  the  books  threaten  to  crush  and 
strangle  the  life  out  of  our  education,  like  the  serpents  of  the 
Laocoon  group.  With  the  apple  trees  in  full  bloom  all  around 
them  a  teacher  asked  her  class  to  write  a  description  of  an 
apple  tree.  The  class  gathered  about  at  the  close  of  the  lesson 
and  asked  her  for  references  to  books  on  the  apple  tree.  She 
told  them  to  refer  to  the  apple  trees.  The  results,  however, 
showed  that  they  all  went  to  the  library  and  copied  their 
descriptions  out  of  books. 

Dr.  Jean  Dawson,  of  the  Cleveland  Normal  School,  has 
just  made  a  remarkable  series  of  tests  for  knowledge  of  the 
most  common  out-door  things,  remarkable,  I  mean,  in  showing 
present  conditions.  About  seventy  specimens — staple  grains, 
beans  and  common  vegetables,  common  household  plants  and 
branches  of  common  trees — were  numbered  and  passed  around 
the  class  entering  the  Normal  School,  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  and  even  of  colleges.  The  specimens  were  large  and 
typical  and  the  pupils  handled  them  at  will  and  were  not 
hurried  in  their  work.    A  few  typical  cases  follow : 


2%  did  not  know  shelled  white  beans. 

20% 

bean  plant. 

4% 

clover,  of  any  kind. 

10% 

a  dandelion  plant. 

67% 

a  radish  plant. 

91% 

a  parsnip   plant,   with  little  parsnip. 

44% 

a  potato  plant,   with  little  potatoes. 

22% 

a  tomato  plant,  with  blossoms  and  green 
tomatoes. 

52% 

a  lettuce  plant,  with  roots,  leaves  and 
head. 

51% 

a  squash  vine. 

60% 

a  cucumber  vine,  with  leaves,  blossoms 
and  little  cucumbers  on  it. 

79% 

a  burdock. 

92% 

a  ragweed. 

79% 

wheat  in  head. 

43% 

wheat  kernels  in  hand. 

The  figures  might  indicate  that  these  students  have  a  low 
grade  of  intelligence  or  that  such  material  was  not  common 
in  their  environment.  Neither  is  the  case.  An  average  of 
^5%  standing  is  necessary  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
School.     Cleveland  is  known  as  the  "  Forest  City  "  and  is 
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truly  a  city  of  homes  and  gardens.  All  the  specimens  were 
gathered  within  a  few  rods  of  the  school  building  and  grew, 
many  of  them,  in  profusion  everywhere.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  had  always  had  a  garden  at  her  home  and  spent  many 
of  her  summers  on  a  farm,  where  all  the  specimens  on  which 
she  was  examined  grew  in  abundance,  but  her  average  was  no 
higher  in  the  test  than  the  other  members  of  the  class. 
Although  her  average  standing  had  been  91  in  high  school  and 
she  had  spent  one  successful  year  in  college,  she  did  not  know 
an  elm,  apple  or  plum  tree,  could  not  recognize  a  raspberry 
or  blackberry  bush,  a  melon  or  cucumber  vine,  a  carrot, 
parsnip  or  potato  plant,  although  she  had  picked  up  five  bushels 
of  potatoes  once  on  the  farm.  She  knew  oats  only  in  the 
head  and  could  not  recognize  wheat  either  in  the  head  or  after 
it  was  threshed. 

Dr.  Dawson  explains  this  whole  condition  of  mind  and 
knowledge  through  the  lack  of  developing  the  senses  by  first- 
hand observation.  Everything  practically  for  years  has  been 
learned  from  books,  books,  books.  The  statement  of  a  prob- 
lem out  of  doors  means  nothing  to  such  people,  and  this 
renders  live  teaching  at  this  late  stage  extremely  painful  and 
difficult.  The  remedy  for  this  senseless,  thoughtless,  condition 
is  clearly,  insistence  upon  lessons  and  first-hand  work  with 
things  of  nature,  daily  in  the  home  and  in  school  from  the 
kindergarten  up.  A  few  minutes  a  day  and  a  little  direction 
and  encouragement  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  stimulate  and 
develop  invaluable  powers  of  observation  and  give  a  clear 
knowledge  of  all  the  common  things  about  the  home.  While 
the  above  data  were  gathered  in  Cleveland,  other  cities  are 
probably  in  even  a  worse  condition.  We  must  face  things  as 
they  are.  Here  is  the  finished  product  of  our  public  schools. 
The  fault  lies  in  the  system,  not  in  the  pupils.  What  are  we  to 
do  about  it  ?  Get  them  all  in  the  water  of  real  life  working  out 
problems  with  interesting  and  vital  things  and  keep  them 
alive  and  growing. 

Typical  illustrations  will  be  given  later,  but  before  doing  so 
we  must  suggest  two  other  important  lines  of  preparation. 

After  the  spirit  we  must  have  the  body  and  the  mind  for  the 
work.  Given  the  spirit,  the  body  responds,  and  we  must  have 
strong,  sound,  vigorous  bodies.  We  must  be  able  to  enjoy^ 
fairly  to  revel  in  out-door  things. 

''As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 
Let  us  cry,  '  all  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  now,  more  than 
flesh  helps  soul.'" 
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We  must  have  clear,  well  developed  senses  and  strong 
hearts. 

"  Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole, 
Brain  treasured  up  the  whole; 
Should  not  the  heart  beat  once 
'  How  good  to  live  and  learn  ?  '  " 

It  requires  real  bodily  ruggedness  and  vigor  to  say  from  the 
heart : 

"  Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go ! 
Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain ! 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 
Learn,    nor    account    the    pang;    dare,    never 
grudge  the  throe ! " 

Bodily  aches  and  pains,  sicknesses  of  all  kinds,  are  rapidly 
coming  to  be  recognized  for  what  they  are — punishments  for 
errors,  mistakes  or  even  crimes  against  one's  self.  The  first 
duty  of  life,  biological,  educational,  social,  is  to .  keep  the 
bodily  machine  up  to  top-notch  efficiency.  Keep  strong,  sleep 
long,  breathe  deep,  eat  right,  and  we  shall  have  bodies  spark- 
ling with  euphoria  and  bubbling  over  with  good  health  and 
vital  with  the  will  to  do  good  work ;  bodies  capable  of  carrying 
the  spirit  joyfully  every  step  to  tops  of  mountains  and  through 
hard  days'  works.  We  need  and  must  have  in  all  normal  schools 
and  wherever  teachers  are  trained  such  practical  courses  in 
hygiene  and  physical  culture  as  will  make  our  teachers  an 
inspiration  for  good  health  to  every  school  child  in  the  land. 
In  my  experience  most  of  the  sourness  and  grouch  in  school 
work — I  am  tempted  to  say  all  of  it — is  due  to  physical 
weakness  and  ill  health,  and  consequent  ill-nature  and  irrita- 
bility on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  that  of  the  few  defective  or 
ill-kept  pupils  who  are  so  apt  to  make  life  a  burden  to  the 
teacher  and  the  whole  school. 

Properly  prepared  themselves,  teachers  will  be  able  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  their  pupils  and  thus  nature  study  and 
civic  biology  in  the  high  school  may  be  made  to  serve  as  the 
really  vital  foundations  for  the  conservation  of  national  health. 
Properly  prepared  for  it,  our  teachers  could  set  us  well  forward 
toward  saving  our  billion  dollar  tax  now  annually  paid  to 
preventable  disease.  Nature  study  and  civic  biology  should 
be  the  corner  stone  of  national  vigor  and  health  conservation.* 

If  we  make  this  instruction  really  good  enough,  we  reach 

*  See  in  this  connection  a  brief  paper  by  Dr.  Jean  Dawson :  Some 
Effects  of  Civic  Biology  ih  the  Home,  School  Science  and  Mathematics, 
1912,   pp.  313-321. 
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bad  health  conditions  in  the  homes  as  we  can  in  no  other  way. 
One  girl  writes  Dr.  Dawson :  "  The  biology  course  revealed  so 
many  interesting  things  to  me  that  sometimes  I  could  hardly 
wait  until  I  reached  home  to  tell  my  mother.  The  knowledge 
of  civic  biology  was  so  badly  needed  in  our  home  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  quiet  on  the  subject."  And  the 
''  mother  "  in  question  testifies  that  the  family  got  almost  as 
much  benefit  from  the  course  as  did  the  daughter. 

Of  course,  all  such  divisions  are  recognized  as  artificial,  but, 
given  the  true  spirit  and  a  strong,  resilient  body,  the  third 
element  in  adequate  preparation — a  strong  clear  mind — is 
apt  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  other  two.  By  this  I 
mean  mental  vigor  and  resourcefulness  which  gives  the  teacher 
power  to  use  materials  at  hand,  the  elements  and  opportunities 
of  the  environment,  and  organize  them  into  just  the  course  in 
nature  study  or  civic  biology  which  the  community  needs.  This 
is  the  diametrical  opposite  of  that  deadening  "  preparation  " 
which  so  often  leads  the  proverbial  normal  student  to  cry 
out :  "  Dear  teacher,  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  note  book, 
What  shall  I  do?" 

In  this  work,  as  nowhere  else,  we  need  clear-headed  com- 
mon sense.  I  know  a  school  superintendent  who  in  visiting 
his  country  districts  attempted  to  stimulate  interest  in  nature 
study  about  as  follows : 

"  How  many  of  you  boys  and  girls  have  ever  seen  a  frog?  "  (Every 
hand  in  the  room  up.)  "Yes  you  all  know  the  frogs,  I  see.  How 
many  of  you  boys  and  girls  ever  saw  a  frog  wink?"  (Every  hand 
in  the  room  down.) 

"What!  Not  one  of  you  ever  saw  a  frog  wink!  Well,  for 
country  boys  and  girls  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Next  time  I  come 
around  I  shall  expect  you  all  to  be  able  to  tell  me  how  a  frog 
winks." 

He  lost  his  job.  His  districts  were  in  an  uproar.  People 
were  not  slow  in  telling  him  that  they  did  not  send  their 
children  to  school  to  learn  how  frogs  winked!  Everything 
that  went  by  the  name  of  "  nature  study  "  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. One  little  girl  was  seen  bringing  hands  full  of  grains 
from  her  father's  barn. 

Her  father:  "What  are  you  doing  with  that?"  Girl:  "Teacher 
wanted  me  to  bring  samples  of  grains  to  school  for  our  lesson  in 
nature  study." 

Father:  "You  take  that  stuff  right  back  into  the  barn  and  leave 
it  there,  and  you  tell  your  teacher  that  I  don't  send  you  to  school 
for  any  such  tomfoolishness." 

In  the  same  neighborhood  the  question :  "  What  kinds  of 
insects  and  how  many  will  a  toad  eat  for  a  meal  ?  "  set  the 
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child  population  studying  and  protecting  toads,  and  the  good 
work  restored  nature  study  to  public  favor. 

So  here  the  aim  of  education  is  not  stuffing  the  memory 
with  useless  information  but  developing  common  sense,  mental 
resourcefulness,  to  study  out  and  work  out  whatever  it  is 
worth  while  to  teach  and  to  learn.  The  intelligent  part  of  the 
public,  at  least  is  ready  entirely  to  relieve  the  teacher  of  the 
impossible  task  of  trying  to  know  it  all,  if  only  he  will  teach  the 
children  in  common  sense  fashion  how  to  find  out  what  they 
really  need  to  know. 

We  have  purposely  not  stopped,  till  now,  to  differentiate 
between  nature  study  and  civic  biology.  The  sphere  of  nature 
study  is  the  life  and  needs  of  the  child  in  the  home.  Civic 
biology  consists  in  those  problems  that  require  united  action 
of  the  community  to  solve.  The  two  fields  are  naturally  very 
closely  related — i.  e.,  if  the  life  of  all  the  homes  were  ideal  the 
life  of  the  community  would  be.  The  nature  study  point  of 
view  is  to  teach  the  child  what  he  needs  to  know.  The 
scientific  point  of  view  is  to  teach  the  subject.  If  the  scientific 
student  cannot  master  the  subject,  he  has  no  call  to  study 
science.  This  line  of  cleavage  is  thus  perfectly  clear  between 
educating  citizens  and  intructing  specialists,  and  even  special- 
ists ought  to  be  men  and  good  citizens  before  they  become 
specialists.  The  line  between  nature  study  and  science  ought 
to  fall  clearly  between  the  high  school  and  the  college.  It  is 
an  advantage,  however,  to  change  the  name  of  the  course  in 
the  high  school  to  "  Civic  Biology  "  in  order  to  emphasize 
preparation  for  active  citizenship. 

The  trouble  with  our  high  school  biology  in  the  past  has 
been,  and,  I  fear,  still  is,  that  the  teachers  are  trained  in 
college  and  university  and,  knowing  nothing  else,  attempt  to 
adapt  the  college  course  to  the  high  school.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  textbooks  written  by  college  or  university  men  for  the 
high  school  fall  into  the  deep  old  ruts  and  turn  out  to  be 
college  texts.  Here  is  a  clear  point  of  view  which  at  once 
relieves  us  of  college  domination.  It  says:  admit  no  topic 
into  the  high  school  course  that  is  not  clearly  demanded  by 
the  best  life  of  the  community,  and  with  this  criterion  any 
teacher  of  sense  and  resource  can  organize  his  own  course  to 
fit  the  needs  of  his  community. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  choose  two  or  three  type  topics 
which  will  illustrate  this  spirit  and  method  for  both  nature 
study  and  civic  biology.  Any  one  of  a  hundred  different  insects 
— which  will  continue  to  cost  the  country  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year,  until  we  study  them  and  learn  to  combine  both 
home  and  civic  effort  to  control  them ;  any  one  of  a  dozen 
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common  microbes — which  impose  our  insufferable  burdens  of 
preventable  sickness;  any  one  of  two  score  garden,  home, 
orchard  or  farm  fungi,  moulds,  blights,  mildews,  smuts,  or 
rusts ;  the  study  of  birds  or  gardens,  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  nuts ;. 
or  anything  vital  to  home  and  community  life  might  serve 
as  well  as  those  selected.  Outlines  must  be  the  briefest  possi- 
ble but  any  teacher  can  fill  in  between  the  lines. 

MOSQUITOES 

PURPOSE. — To  study  the  problem  with  the  view  of  relieving  the 
homes,  public  parks,  streets  and  school  premises — the  entire  town, 
city  or  neighborhood— of  the  pests. 

METHOD. — Begin   by   finding  out   what   the   pupils   know   about: 

a.  What  mosquitoes  do,  bite,  annoy,  inoculate  with  malaria,  chills 
and  fever,  or  with  yellow  fever,  lower  value  of  land  where  they  are 
numerous. 

b.  Different  kinds  of  mosquitoes.  Common  rain-barrel  or  Culex, 
malarial,  Anopheles,  or  yellow  fever  mosquitoes. 

c.  Life  history:  the  eggs  and  wrigglers,  larvae  and  pupae,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  neighborhood,  habits,  and  places  where  they  are  found. 

d.  Hunt  for  breeding  places  about  school  premises  and,  by  each 
boy  or  girl,  around  the  home  (if  in  a  high-school  class,  in  all  parks, 
public  dumps,  streets,  in  gutters  and  catch  basins,  public  reservoirs 
and  the  like).  Maps  showing  extent  and  distribution  of  breeding 
places. 

e.  Methods  of  dealing  with  the  breeding  places — screening  and 
oiling  of  rain  barrels  and  cisterns,  keeping  clean,  desirable  waters 
stocked  with  fishes  and  keeping  the  shores  clear  of  weeds  and  pockets 
of  stagnant  water,  draining  or  filling  undesirable  water,  or,  if  this 
is  not  possible,  covering  it  with  oil,  whenever  the  wrigglers  appear 
in  it. 

A  little  timely,  well-organized  instruction  in  all  the  grade 
and  high  schools,  with  appropriate  aid  of  the  local  papers, 
which  always  gladly  cooperate,  and  we  gain  an  advance  in 
home  and  community  life.  Special  attention  to  the  sewers  and 
catch  basins  is  apt  to  be  the  last  move  on  the  enemy,  and  that 
can  be  taken  by  the  local  board  of  health  or  by  the  sewer 
department. 

THE  HOUSE  FLY 

PURPOSE. — To  promote  health  and  cleanly  living  and  relieve  home 
and  community  life  of  this  time-old  plague. 

METHOD. — Bring  out  by  question  and  answer  importance  of  the 
subject: 

a.  Annoyance,  filth  in  foods,  fly-specking  of  the  windows,  chan- 
deliers, ceilings  and  woodwork.  Cost  and  labor  in  cleaning  up  the 
filth  of  flies. 

b.  Filth — disease  infections  carried  by  flies — typhoid  cases  in 
neighborhood,  summer  complaint  of  infants,  ditto,  tuberculosis,  ditto, 
any  others?  (500,000  cases  of  typhoid  yearly  for  the  country  with 
about  50,000  deaths,  one  third  of  which,  probably  due  to  flies.  Forty- 
nine  thousand  infants  die  under  two  years  of  age,  and  7,000  over  two 
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years,  by  filth  infections  of  acute  dysentery;  number  of  tuberculosis 
cases,  unknown.) 

c.  Different  kinds  of  flies,  known  to  the  class?  (There  are  43,000 
species  of  flies  known  in  all.)  Distinguish  house,  or  typhoid  fly  by 
appearance,  habit,  veining  of  wings — with  a  magnifying  glass.  Learn 
to  know  the  stable  fly,  the  fly,  that  bites  cows  and  horses  and  people, 
in  the  same  way.  (This  fly  has  just  been  convicted  of  carrying 
infection  of  infantile  paralysis). 

Fly  screens  disagreeable  and  expensive.  Cost  for  different  families 
per  year.     (Expense  for  U.  S.  annually,  estimated  at  $12,500,000.) 

d.  Life  history:  Number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  fly?  Where  laid? 
Maggots,  found  in  horse  manure  and  all  sorts  of  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  filth  (Professor  Forbes  bred  horse  flies  out  of  snuff 
from  a  druggist's  counter.) 

Since  eggs  are  laid  before  material  is  put  into  manure  boxes 
or  pits,  it  does  little  good  to  make  these  places  "  fly  tight,"  and  is 
very  hard  to  keep  them  so. 

Maggots  hard  to  kill — experiment  in  school-room  with  kerosene, 
strong  alcohol,  copperas,  lime,  other  chemicals.  (Buried  six  feet 
deep,  Stiles  found  that  they  worked  their  way  to  the  surface.) 

e.  Foods  of  adult  fly?  Substances  that  attract  them  most  strongly? 
Distance  flies  travel?  Most  effective  means  of  killing  adult  flies? 
Best   traps?      Poisons?     Out-door  methods   of   extermination? 

/.  Plans  for  enlisting  every  member  of  the  community  to  keep  his 
premises  free  from  flies?  Experience  of  other  places?  Flyless  homes 
and  cities? 

A  GRAPE  VINE 

The  grape  has  been  cultivated  since  prehistoric  times.  The  sug- 
gestion is  often  made  that  it  may  have  been  the  first  plant  to  be 
selected,  to  attract  the  attention  possibly  of  some  primitive  boy  or  girl, 
and  be  planted  or  encouraged  to  grow  and  be  trained  over  the  home 
of  man. 

Among  the  many  wholesome  garden  interests  here  is  one  of  more 
permanent  relation  to  the  home.  A  grape  vine  can  be  obtained  for 
the  price  of  a  package  of  seeds  or  a  bulb  and  it  will  live  for  centuries. 
No  plant  is  more  easily  grown  or  possesses  greater  aesthetic,  educa- 
tional and  practical  possibilities.  It  requires  so  little  ground  space 
that  every  child  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  place  to  plant  his  vine, 
where  he  can  train  it  over  a  back  porch,  a  fence  or  a  blank  wall. 

a.  How  many  of  the  children  have  grape  vines  of  their  own? 
How  did  they  get  them?     Varieties?     Age?     Size?     Yearly  crop? 

h.  Methods  of  propagation?  By  layers?  Cuttings?  New  varieties 
"by    seeds? 

c.  Best  ways  of  transplanting  a  vine?  Training?  Feeding  or 
fertilizing?  Watering?  Thinning  blossoms?  Summer  and  fall 
pruning? 

d.  Stories  of  grape  vines?  Origin  of  varieties?  Exhibition  of 
grapes  grown  by  the  school? 

TAMING  BIRDS  ABOUT  THE  HOME 

In  the  sweetest  of  all  songs  "  Home  Sweet  Home "  among  the 
rnemories  that  cling  to  the  wanderer's  heart  are  those  of  the  "Birds 
singing  gaily  that  came  at  my  call ;  Give  me  these  and  the  peace 
of  mind  dearer  than  all."  How  many  of  us  have  these  memories? 
Among  our  20,000,000  homes,  how  many  are  there  around  which  the 
birds  sing  blithely  and  come  at  the  children's  call?     What  kind  of 
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a  country  should  we  have;  what  kind  of  homes;  what  kind  of  chil- 
dren, if  this  were  livingly  true  of  all  of  them?  It  has  long  been  a 
dream  of  mine,  perhaps  the  dearest  dream  in  my  whole  galaxy  of 
dreams,  to  have  this  true  of  every  home  and  of  every  child  in  our 
beloved  country.  Truly  this  relation  to  our  bird  life  will  add  the 
liveliest  charm  and  one  which  will  cling  most  lovingly  among  child- 
hood's home  memories ;  and  why  not  have  every  home  possess  this 
charm?     A  charm  literally  from  the  skies. 

In  seeking  a  universal  motive  which  shall  carry  this  relation  to  the 
heart  of  every  child  I  find  this  deep,  ancient  motive  of  taming  things, 
feeding  and  giving  the  cup  of  cold  water.  If  it  is  only  eating  salt 
together,  it  brings  a  thrill,  truly  magical,  of  sympathy  and  life  which 
can  never  leave  the  heart  as  cold  as  before. 

How  many  of  the  children  have  birds  tamed  to  come  at  call? 
Kinds  of  birds  tamed?  How  was  it  accomplished?  How  many  have 
bird  fountains  at  their  homes?  How  many  provide  food  for  their 
birds  in  winter  and  early  spring?  How  many  have  put  up  bird 
houses?     Provided  nesting  materials? 

The  end  product  of  the  course  of  nature  study  should  be  a 
living  and  abiding  interest  and  love  of  nature.  We  can 
develop  this  only  by  active  doing,  by  working  out,  year  by 
year,  the  problems  in  our  way.  The  function  of  the  well- 
prepared  teacher  is  to  inspire  the  children  and  point  out  to 
them  the  problems  that  are  most  worth  their  while. 

I  have  just  written  little  Mabel  Musser  and  asked :  "  If 
you  could  whisper  in  the  ear  of  every  boy  and  girl  one  sen- 
tence about  your  garden,  what  would  it  be?"  She  answers: 
''  I  feel  nearer  God's  heart  in  my  garden  than  any  place  else 
on  earth." 


CULTURAL  SCHOOLS  OR  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS 


By  Anita  U.  M.  Boggs,  M.  A. 


As  one  thinks  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  day 
laborers,  factory  workers  and  salesmen  and  women  employed 
in  the  United  States,  and  considers  that  these  men  and  women 
are  the  parents  of  the  future  American  race,  one  of  necessity 
realizes  that  the  work  and  the  theory  of  the  eugenists,  of  the 
social  workers,  of  the  educators,  have  as  yet  been  but  spas- 
modic attempts  to  touch  the  vital  point  of  the  full  develop- 
ment of  these  people.  The  latest  statistics  on  the  subject 
show  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  millions  of  the  school 
population  ever  attain  the  high  school.  Therefore  ninety  per 
cent  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
mature  men  and  women,  expected  to  assume  the  burdens  of 
maturity  and  to  act  in  every  respect  as  their  more  highly  edu- 
cated brethren.  For  as  this  vast  army  of  children  enters  the 
operative  class,  the  community  and  state  as  such  cease  to  be 
interested  in  their  cultural  development. 

The  public  conscience  is  however  not  quite  torpid.  With 
slow  lethargic  movement  vocational  training  for  children  has 
begun  to  make  some  headway  in  child  education.  During  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  the  haphazard  manual  training  of  the 
high  schools  has  become  crystalized  into  a  clear-cut  system 
of  trade  training  penetrating  the  lowest  grammar  grade.  The 
editor  of  the  Manual  Training  Magazine  (June,  1912),  de- 
clares :  "  General  ideas  alone  cannot  from  their  very  nature 
produce  the  specialist,  except  the  specialist  in  generalities,  and 
it  is  the  specialist  in  specialties  that  causes  the  world  to 
progress  in  the  twentieth  century."  As  one  looks  over  the 
public  school  systems  one  sees  how  the  idea  is  carried  out. 
Boston,  for  example,  has  three  pre-vocational  school  centers 
located  in  the  elementary  school  districts.  Any  child  over 
twelve  years  of  age  may  enter  and  prepare  himself  at  four- 
teen to  attend  the  Boston  Industrial  Schools  in  which  special- 
ties are  taught.  Actual  manual  training  begins  in  the  Boston 
schools  in  the  fourth  grade.  Opposition  to  vocational  train- 
ing for  a  long  time  came  from  a  rather  unsuspected  source, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Regarded  as  a  potential 
wage  cutter,  the  Federation  of  Labor  frowned  upon  such 
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training,  but  in  October,  1909,  at  its  meeting  in  Toronto,  it 
withdrew  its  opposition  and  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
trade  schools  for  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  providing  that  other  subjects  be  taught  in  addition  to 
the  industrial  training. 

The  importance  of  trade  training  is  now  acquiesced  in  by 
all  educators ;  it  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  bread  winner's  edu- 
cation. It  is  essential  too  that  such  training  shall  begin  early 
enough  in  life  to  be  available  for  those  to  whom  school  years 
are  limited.  The  philosophy  of  education,  however,  forbids 
us  to  accept  trade  training  with  the  few  outside  subjects  which 
are  taught,  and  rarely  made  use  of  as  the  true  vocational 
training.  In  his  inaugural  address,  at  Princeton  University, 
Dr.  John  S.  Hibben  says  :^  '*  The  truly  vocational  study  is 
that  which  fits  one  to  respond  intelligently  and  with  full 
conviction  to  the  vocation  of  man — that  high  calling  which  is 
the  summons  to  no  particular  pursuit  nor  profession,  but 
which  is  a  worldwide  and  common  call  to  every  man  to  take 
his  place,  to  do  his  work  and  to  play  his  part  in  a  community 
of  his  fellows.  Whatever  may  be  our  special  field  of  work, 
as  men  we  are  to  live  our  lives  within  the  great  social  organism 
of  humanity.  As  Kant  says,  '  Man's  greatest  concern  is  to 
know  how  he  shall  properly  fill  his  place  in  the  universe  and 
correctly  understand  what  he  must  be  in  order  to  be  a  man.'  " 
In  short  education  should  fit  every  child  as  it  grows  into 
maturity  to  accomplish  something  more  than  mere  existence. 
The  ideal  towards  which  education  must  strive  is  the  complete 
individual.  The  factory  worker  whose  mental  vision  is 
bounded  by  his  factory,  his  home  and  his  community;  whose 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  his  own  time  is  as 
great  as  his  ignorance  of  the  deeds  of  Caesar,  is  he  a  com- 
plete individual?  The  salesman  behind  his  counter  can  prob- 
ably recite  the  standing  of  the  baseball  clubs  or  give  the  social 
standing  of  his  customers  and  all  the  bits  of  gossip  about 
them,  but  if  asked  who  is  the  present  king  of  England  or 
what  are  the  terms  of  the  Hays-Pauncefort  treaty  in  regard 
to  the  Panama  canal,  will  endeavor  to  turn  the  question  by 
declaring  such  things  do  not  interest  him. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  ignorance,  this  lack  of  interest 
in  all  those  things  which  go  to  make  history,  those  subjects 
which  are  vital  even  to  the  individual  who  is  not  interested? 
It  is  certainly  not  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  read  about  them  ; 
for  the  daily  newspaper  circulates  as  freely  among  the  em- 
ployees as  among  the  employers.     The  cultured  and  the  un- 

^ "  The  Philosophy  of  Education,"  North  American  Review,  June, 
1912,  pp.  846-857,  Vol.  195,  No.  6. 
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cultured  alike  have  access  to  the  same  source  of  information. 
Is  this  lack  of  development  attributed  to  temperament  ?  That 
would  be  an  unfair  attribution  for  temperamental  preference 
exhibits  itself  only  after  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
and  select.  The  average  working  man  or  woman  has  lacked 
that  opportunity.  His  education  has  been  one-sided,  uninter- 
esting, he  is  but  the  logical  product.  At  the  age  of  six  he 
enters  the  public  school,  is  put  in  a  class  with  thirty  to  fifty 
other  children  and  is  taught  the  elementary  subjects  in  the 
most  uninteresting  fashion.  The  subjects  have  little  or  no 
connection  with  his  life  outside  of  school.  Haphazard  physi- 
cal training  is  given;  superficial  physical  examination,  in 
which  only  the  most  patent  defects  or  diseases  are  discover- 
able, is  considered  by  the  citizens  of  the  state  as  sufficient 
to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  children  and  to  produce  a  race 
of  physically  better,  healthier  parents  for  the  second  genera- 
tion. As  the  child  advances  in  his  school  work  the  separation 
of  school  subjects  and  life  becomes  wider  and  wider.  At  the 
mature  age  of  twelve  he  is  introduced  to  manual  training 
work;  within  the  following  year  he  must  elect  whether  he 
shall  study  to  become  a  mechanician,  a  bricklayer  or  a  clerk. 
After  his  election  has  been  made  his  whole  attention  is  con- 
centrated on  learning  his  trade — outside  subjects  are  frills 
to  be  gone  through  with  hasty  indifference.  This  indeed 
makes  a  man  a  specialist  in  his  trade,  he  may  know  the  com- 
position of  the  material,  its  possibilities  and  limitations;  he 
may  be  a  fairly  successful  economic  unit,  but  as  a  complete 
individual,  he  is  a  failure.  The  number  of  men  who  rise  is 
pitifully  small  compared  with  those  who  stagnate  at  a  dead 
level  or  degenerate.  The  fault  lies  not  with  the  men  them- 
selves, but  on  the  side  of  inadequate  irrational  education. 

Germany  was  the  first,  as  usual,  to  notice  this  lack  among 
her  working  population,  and  after  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problem  devised  the  system  of  cultural  schools,  sometimes 
called  continuation  schools  (Kaufmannische  Fortbildungs- 
schulen).  The  cultural  school  is  a  continuation  for  at  least 
two  school  terms  of  cultural  studies  by  every  apprentice  in 
commerce  or  industry.  Attendance  at  such  a  school  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  a  week  is  compulsory  on  the  part 
of  the  apprentice :  the  employer  on  the  other  hand  is  required 
hy  law  to  permit  his  apprentices  to  attend  the  schools  which 
are  held  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  during  each  day,  and 
to  pay  said  apprentices  for  the  time  consumed  in  such  school 
work.  In  1885  Prussia  subsidized  her  cultural  schools  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  million  marks,  the  schools  numbered 
•664  with  5,800  pupils.    In  1908  the  subsidy  was  three  million 
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marks  for  2,100  schools  with  360,800  pupils.  The  majority 
of  German  states  now  subsidize  such  schools  if  they  are  held 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Wiirtemberg  in  1906 
passed  a  law  organizing  cultural  schools,  Bavaria  prepared  a 
similar  law.  In  the  latter  instance  the  Sunday  schools  were 
transformed  from  two  hours  of  instruction  to  cultural  schools 
of  six  hours'  instruction.  About  the  same  time  Leipzig  fol- 
lowed suit.  Then  the  movement  spread  to  Scotland.  During 
the  year  1909-10  Hamburg  established  a  Bureau  of  Cultural 
Schools  which  teach  the  theoretical  side  of  practical  subjects; 
the  emphasis,  however,  is  placed  on  cultural  subjects.  The 
Hamburg  statistics  for  the  year  1909-10  show  the  numerical 
result  at  least  of  these  schools. 

Hamburg  Cultural  Schools  1909-10  (Kaufmannische  Fort- 
bildungsschulen) : 

Men                                                       Summer  Winter 

Workingmen   (Handelsbeflissene)    2,492  2,838 

Clerks,     teachers,     etc.      (Beamte,      Lehrer. 

u.  s.  w) 202  249 

School  children   (Schulknaben) 479  472 

Miscellaneous  (Unbestimmte)    55  51 

Total 3,228       3,610 

Summer    Winter 
Women    workers     (Weibliche    Handelsbeflis- 
sene)      1,050  957 

Total  men  and  women  for  Summer  and  Winter: 

Summer    Winter 

Men 3,228       3,610 

Women 1,053  957 

Total 4,281        4,567 

The  population  of  Hamburg  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  To  all  probability  the  cultural  schools  have  increased 
in  a  ratio  proportional  to  their  impetus  at  inception. 

There  are  no  cultural  schools  in  the  German  sense  in  the 
United  States.  Every  large  city  has  its  night  schools  of  which 
the  working  classes  may  avail  themselves  if  they  desire ;  there 
are  classes  for  general  education  conducted  by  the  settlement 
houses ;  free  lectures  on  city  and  philanthropic  foundations 
are  held  during  the  winter.  Few  of  these,  however,  are  more 
than  moderately  successful.     Optional  attendance  has  its  in- 
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variable  concomitant  result — few  go  regularly.  Some  of  the 
large  department  stores  require  their  employees  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  education.  If  a  boy  or  girl  coming  into 
the  store  is  not  up  to  its  requirements,  he  must  spend  so  much 
of  the  store's  time  each  day  in  the  schools  conducted  by  the 
store. 

The  John  Wanamaker  system  of  training  is  an  admirable 
example  of  department  store  schools.  In  1896  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  William  R.  Scott,  the  "  John  Wanamaker 
Commercial  Institute  "  was  organized.  All  employees  under 
eighteen  are  required  to  attend.  At  seven-thirty  each  morning 
every  *'  cadet "  is  expected  to  report  to  his  divisional  teacher 
for  assignment  to  the  physical  training  department,  to  study ! 
or  vocal  culture  or  to  the  instruction  in  the  use  of  musical 
instruments.  Systematic  military  training  is  given  each  boy 
and  girl  six  mornings  a  week  in  thirty  minute  periods.  Be- 
sides the  drills,  the  boys  are  trained  in  regular  gymnasium 
work  in  a  gymnasium  admirably  equipped  with  the  latest 
gymnastic  appliances.  The  girls  receive  the  same  type  of 
instruction  omitting  the  very  heavy  work  however.  A  physical 
examination  is  made  of  each  cadet  as  he  enters  and  records 
of  his  condition  and  improvements  are  always  on  file.  Re- 
movable physical  defects  are  attended  to  by  the  store  corps 
of  physicians,  dentists,  etc.  For  short  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  employees,  both  old  and  young  is  adequately  cared  for 
with  no  expense  to  them.  The  aesthetic  side  of  the  children 
is  developed  by  the  means  of  the  choral  societies,  by  the  Mili- 
tary Band  and  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  one  for  girls  and  one 
for  boys,  by  the  John  Wanamaker  Commercial  Institute  Or- 
chestra, for  the  more  advanced  of  the  musicians,  by  the  Dra- 
matic Club,  etc. 

The  Commercial  Institute,  however,  lays  the  greatest  stress 
on  the  educational  side.  Every  boy  and  girl  must  attend  the 
classes,  must  attain  an  average  grade  and  must  complete  the 
course  within  a  reasonable  period.  The  subjects  required  are 
mathematics,  spelling,  penmanship,  correspondence,  business 
form,  English,  United  States  history,  bookkeeping,  commercial 
geography,  commercial  law,  banking,  public  speaking,  ethics, 
stenography,  typewriting  and  French.  These  classes  last  from 
seven-thirty  to  ten  each  weekday  morning.  Besides  these 
classes  for  the  younger  employees,  the  older  men  and  women 
have  a  University  Course.  Each  department  forms  a  class 
and  the  head  of  that  department  is  usually  the  teacher.  Cer- 
tain subjects  are  chosen  for  investigation  and  private  research 
takes  the  place  of  lectures.  Colonel  W.  R.  Scott,  when  asked 
of  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  said,  "  We  find  our  honest 
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salesmen  and  saleswomen  those  who  have  grown  up  with  us, 
who  have  gone  through  our  commercial  schools.  They  are 
eager  for  knowledge  and  seem  to  thoroughly  enjoy  their  re- 
searches. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  heads 
of  our  departments  are  graduates  of  our  Commercial  School. 
The  training,  mental,  physical,  aesthetic  and  ethical  makes  a 
better  man  and  from  a  selfish  viewpoint,  a  better  clerk." 

The  working  class  of  the  United  States  in  their  peculiarly 
powerful  position  should  be  the  best  informed,  most  keenly 
interested  people  in  the  world.  Every  individual  ought  to 
know  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  they  change  day  by  day ;  he 
should  be  taught  to  consider  an  industrial  development  in 
Argentina  of  the  same  importance  as  the  discovery  of  potash 
in  the  United  States  or  the  building  of  a  new  factory  in  his 
own  neighborhood.  To  assimilate,  to  digest  and  to  draw  in- 
telligent conclusions  from  his  facts,  will  change  a  narrow 
minded,  bigoted,  self-satisfied  nonentity  into  a  forceful,  posi- 
tive factor  who  in  the  long  run  will  carry  the  standards  of 
progress  far  in  advance  of  the  most  highly  specialized  special- 
ist. The  social  settlements  are  trying  to  uplift  the  poor,  to 
inspire  them  with  noble  ideals.  Their  work  on  the  whole, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs  is  as  a  man  alone  in  mid-ocean  who 
sinks  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  swim.  The  poor  will 
forever  be  poor,  the  clerk  will  remain  a  clerk  until  they  are 
taught  to  think  intelligently,  to  react  as  the  complete  man  to 
the  community  environment. 

Commercialism  in  its  most  virulent  form  has  penetrated  the 
very  roots  of  our  society.  Our  children  desire  to  study  those 
subjects  only  which  increase  their  economic  efficiency.  The 
workers  desire  to  spend  their  lives  in  moneymaking  with 
amusement  as  their  only  recreation,  the  citizens  feel  no  re- 
sponsibility to  pay  extra  taxes  to  support  compulsory  cul- 
tural schools,  the  employers  begrudge  or  refuse  the  time 
during  the  day  necessary  for  efficient  work  and  attendant 
results.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  apprentice  systems  to 
make  such  education  compulsory.  If  the  state  can  legislate 
for  children  of  fourteen,  it  has  also  the  power  to  control  and 
to  require  their  school  attendance  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  Any 
intelligent  employer  can  perceive  the  patent  difference  between 
the  keen,  alive,  well-informed  clerks  and  those  whose  only 
thought  is  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  doing  nothing  or  as 
little  as  possible  for  their  salary.  At  the  moment  the  United 
States  is  developing  not  men  but  machines.  To  fulfil  one's 
duty  as  a  citizen  is  of  little  importance,  to  be,  as  a  father  the 
example  of  culture,  of  uprightness,  of  morality  to  one's  children 
is  but  an  intermittent  ideal;  to  live  as  a  man  is  a  lost  art. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  be  short- 
sighted. The  nations  of  Europe  are  developing  as  nations,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  individuals.  National  pride 
and  race  betterment  demand  that  we  not  only  follow  the 
example  of  others  in  the  full  development  of  our  people,  but 
that  we  forge  ahead  and  give  every  man  the  opportunity  ta 
learn  to  be  a  man. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS  THE  SALVATION  OF  THE 
VILLAGE  BOY 


By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D. 


During  the  last  four  years  the  order  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
has  been  organized  in  every  country  in  the  civilized  world. 
There  are  at  present  probably,  in  the  various  patrols,  more 
than  three  million  scouts,  a  number  equal  to  the  standing 
army  of  Russia.  In  this  country  the  order  is  less  than  three 
years  old,  yet  there  are  already  three  hundred  thousand  scouts 
and  a  whole  library  of  books  devoted  to  scouting.  Perhaps 
at  no  time  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  social 
movement  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  public  imagination. 
Whenever  an  idea  spreads  as  this  one  has  done,  it  must 
come  as  the  satisfaction  of  a  long  felt  want.  There  is  no 
explanation,  unless  there  is  some  intimate  relationship  between 
its  ideals  and  the  natural  ideals  of  adolescent  boys. 

The  honor  of  founding  the  order  belongs  to  General  Baden 
Powell,  the  hero  of  Mafeking.  He  discovered  that  in  times 
of  peace,  army  life  was  very  uninteresting  to  the  men,  and 
there  were  constant  desertions.  He  sought  to  make  it  more 
interesting  and  hit  upon  scouting  as  the  means.  He  had 
thought  of  it  as  a  purely  military  expedient,  but  on  his  return 
from  the  war  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  manual  that 
he  had  drawn  up  for  his  men  had  been  adopted  by  several 
private  schools  in  England.  This  led  him  to  think  that  it 
might  be  really  well  fitted  for  boys  anywhere,  and  he  was 
led  to  revise  and  enlarge  his  manual.  In  doing  this  he  got 
many  suggestions  from  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  Daniel 
Boone,  which  had  been  founded  by  Dan  Beard  several  years 
before,  and  from  the  Woodcraft  Indians,  which  had  been 
organized  with  similar  purposes  by  Thompson  Seton.  The 
bands  of  the  Woodcraft  Indians  already  numbered  one  hun- 
dred thousand  boys,  and  Seton  was  conducting  a  training  class 
in  New  York  for  the  leaders  of  these  bands. 

On  the  Organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Sons  of  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Woodcraft  Indians  came  in 
as  a  part  of  the  new  order;  and  Powell  says  that  we  have 
here  in  America  the  strongest  organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
there  is.  The  Scouts  are  often  criticised  as  a  military  organ- 
ization, but  the  founder  always  insists  that  the  work  is  to  be 
peace  scouting  and  must  not  be  military  in  any  sense.     He 
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says  the  boys  will  sicken  of  the  military  drill,  and,  while 
tactics  are  probably  the  easiest  thing  to  give  them,  the  boys 
will  soon  give  up  the  practice.  In  this  country  we  really  have 
the  Sons  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  Woodcraft  Indians,  and  the 
Boys'  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  inside  the  dress  of 
Powell's  Scouts.  Outside  the  uniform  and  the  patrol  organ- 
ization and  name  and  an  occasional  drill,  which  is  not  en- 
couraged, the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  nothing  military 
about  them.  The  order  is  trying  to  develop  the  sturdy  virtues 
of  the  pioneer,  and  the  love  of  outdoor  life  rather  than 
soldierly  virtues  or  vices. 

The  manual  is  the  sort  of  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  every 
adolescent  boy's  hands.  It  covers  essentially  the  virtues  and 
accomplishments  that  are  fundamental  to  youth.  The  scout 
must  be  familiar  with  nature,  he  should  recognise  all  the 
birds,  animals,  fish,  and  flowers.  He  should  be  able  to  follow 
a  trail,  and  to  find  his  way  in  the  wilderness,  to  camp  out,  and 
cook  his  own  food.  He  should  acquire  the  arts  of  the  pioneer 
and  the  Indian.  He  is  to  avoid  the  wretched  butchery  of 
game,  that  so  often  characterizes  the  city  hunter ;  for  "  the 
scout  does  not  kill  animals  or  birds  except  for  food."  He 
must  practice  the  self-reliance  and  hardihood  of  the  wilder- 
ness. These  are  virtues  that  appeal  to  every  boy.  They  are 
the  best  possible  antidotes  for  the  idleness  and  coddling  of 
so  many  fond  homes. 

The  Boys'  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  added  to  the  scouts  the  idea  of 
chivalry  which  has  two  fundamental  concepts,  those  of  honor 
and  courtesy  to  women  and  the  weak  and  aged.  These  are 
essentially  adolescent  virtues,  most  easily  taught  at  this  age. 
They  add  a  sense  of  romance  and  dignity  to  the  order.  They 
also  are  essentially  manly  virtues  of  a  crude  but  vigorous 
age.  Some  of  us  realize  to  our  sorrow  that  a  tradesman's 
word  is  not  always  as  good  as  his  bond,  that  an  assurance 
that  a  thing  will  be  done  falls  short  of  a  guarantee,  and 
the  business  world  should  welcome  any  sort  of  an  order  that 
would  create  and  promote  this  sense  of  honor.  Young 
America  has  as  a  rule  much  of  the  outer  show  of  gallantry 
toward  women,  but  this  does  not  always  represent  that  respect, 
almost  veneration,  that  chivalry  was  supposed  to  stand  for. 
At  its  best,  chivalry  is  probably  the  best  safeguard  we  have 
against  the  social  evil. 

Health  and  Athletics 

There  are  two  chapters  in  the  Manual  that  come  from  the 
modern  movement  for  health  and  athletics.  These  are  excel- 
lent practical  hints  in  caring  for  the  health,  and  the  games 
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are  a  good  series  of  outdoor  games,  such  as  any  company  of 
boys  would  play  with  pleasure.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
real  scout  games,  which  involve  skill  in  woodcraft  and  scout- 
craft. 

First  Aid  and  Life  Saving 

Scouting  promotes  the  heroic  virtues,  and  offers  bronze^ 
silver,  and  gold  medals  for  deeds  of  heroism.  Nothing  could 
be  more  salutary  than  this  promotion  of  courage.  It  invites 
the  boy  to  run  into  danger,  but  only  that  he  may  rescue 
another.  The  order  gives  him  its  hero  medal  when  he  does 
it.  Baden  Powell  tells  a  story  of  a  boy  who  saw  a  runaway 
team  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  He  got  into  the  wagon, 
climbed  out  on  the  wagon  tongue  and  knocked  the  horses' 
heads  together  until  he  '*  knocked  some  sense  into  them."  He 
was  given  a  medal  for  his  bravery,  and  there  followed  a 
regular  epidemic  of  stopping  runaway  horses  among  the  boys. 
Recently  I  saw  a  horse  running  away  down  a  crowded  street. 
There  was  an  eight  or  nine-year-old  boy  in  the  carriage.  The 
street  contained  a  goodly  number  of  automobiles  and  car- 
riages, and  its  usual  quota  of  people  on  foot ;  but  even  the 
autos  scurried  to  the  gutter  and  not  a  person  lifted  his  hand. 
We  evidently  need  some  of  this  scout  training.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  cases  where  scouts  have  saved  drowning 
people  and  not  a  few  rescues  from  fire.  The  first  aid  is  more 
or  less  necessary  to  scouts,  because  their  scouting  often  leads 
them  about  the  wilderness,  where  they  are  by  themselves. 
Injuries  are  likely  to  occur,  and  they  will  be  helpless  if  they 
cannot  render  this  assistance  themselves. 

Patriotism 

The  scouts  seek  to  inculcate  patriotism  through  teaching 
respect  for  the  flag,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  scout  pledges  himself  *'  to  do  his  duty  to  God  and  his 
country." 

The  Scout  Patrol 

Scouts  are  organized  into  patrols  of  eight  boys.  Each 
patrol  has  a  leader  and  an  assistant  leader.  The  leader  at 
least  is  generally  an  older  boy.  Three  or  more  patrols  con- 
stitute a  troop,  and  a  troop  is  in  charge  of  a  scout  master, 
who  must  be  an  adult.  Boys  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  may  become  members  of  a  patrol.  The  scout  wears 
a  uniform  of  khaki,  and  carries  on  his  hikes  a  billey  that 
resembles  a  knapsack. 
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The  Scout  Oath  and  Orders 

On  becoming  a  scout  the  boy  takes  the  following  oath: 
**  On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best : 

1.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to 

obey  the  scout  law; 

2.  To  help  other  people  at  all  times; 

3.  To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally  awake, 

and  morally  straight." 

The  scout  law  may  be  summed  up  as  the  ten  command- 
ments with  several  social  virtues  added. 

There  are  three  common  orders  of  scouts.  The  first  degree 
is  that  of  a  tenderfoot,  who  must  be  able  to  pass  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

1.  Know  the  scout  law,  sign,  salute,  and  significance  of 

the  badge. 

2.  Knovv^   the   composition   and   history  of   the  national 

flag  and  the  customary  forms  of  respect  due  to  it. 

3.  Tie   four  out  of  the   following  knots:    square   reef, 

sheet-bend,  bowline,  fisherman's,  sheepshank,  halter, 
clove  hitch,  timber  hitch,  or  two  half  hitches. 

In  order  to  advance  from  this  lowest  order  to  become  a 
second  class  scout,  he  must  gain  proficiency  in  a  number  of 
outdoor  arts  and  he  must  have  earned  and  deposited  at 
least  one  dollar.  In  order  to  become  a  first  class  scout  he 
must  be  proficient  in  general  in  the  arts  of  woodcraft  and 
campcraft,  know  first  aid,  have  at  least  two  dollars  in  the 
savings  bank,  and  enlist  a  boy  who  has  been  trained  by  himself 
as  a  tenderfoot.  After  a  boy  has  become  a  first  class  scout 
he  may  go  on  to  become  a  life  scout,  a  star  scout  and  an  eagle 
scout  by  acquiring  proficiency  in  a  number  of  arts  and  in- 
dustries, such  as  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  athletics,  swim- 
ming, surveying,  etc.  For  each  of  these  he  must  take  an 
examination,  and  will  receive  a  merit  badge  if  he  passes.  The 
life  scout  must  get  five  of  these  badges,  the  star  scout  ten,, 
and  the  eagle  scout  twenty-one.  In  acquiring  these  merit 
badges  it  is  not  considered  that  the  boy  is  really  learning  » 
trade,  but  he  is  learning  to  be  handy  along  the  lines  of  cer- 
tain trades.  He  is  getting  the  groundwork  on  which  technical 
skill  can  be  later  built.  It  is  almost  necessary  that  the  first 
steps  be  taken  early  if  the  boy  is  ever  to  be  a  master  workman, 
and  this  training  is  a  much  needed  supplement  to  the  work 
that  the  schools  are  giving. 
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Popularity  of  the  Boy  Scouts 

Why  have  the  Boy  Scouts  had  their  marvelous  popularity? 
I  do  not  suppose  that  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  an  order  been  organized  in  all  civilized  countries  in  so 
short  a  time  as  has  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  order  seems  to  be 
an  almost  complete  proof  of  what  is  known  in  education  and 
anthropology  as  the  recapitulation  theory,  which  is  that  "  the 
individual  repeats  the  history  of  the  race."  In  other  words 
the  child  is  a  primitive  man,  he  climbs  up  to  civilization  by 
much  the  same  stages,  has  much  the  same  interests  along  the 
way,  as  had  the  race  in  its  progress.  The  individual  child  is 
constantly  conditioned  in  this  progress  by  imitating  the  actions 
of  a  later  period,  by  the  advice  and  encouragement  that  is 
given  him  for  different  kinds  of  excellence.  Yet  still  his 
deepest  interests  are  the  same  as  were  those  of  the  race  at 
his  stage  of  development.  The  boy  enters  at  puberty  upon 
a  stage  corresponding  in  a  way  to  the  period  of  tribal  life. 
Its  chief  activities  are,  hunting,  fishing,  fighting.  It  is  a 
wild,  free  life  in  an  environment  of  nature.  It  is  a  time 
of  courage  sometimes  of  cruelty,  of  physical  hardihood,  of 
close  observation  and  a  simple  strategy  that  is  closely  akin 
to  the  cunning  of  some  of  the  higher  animals.  There  are 
the  fundamental  interests  of  boys  everywhere  at  this  period 
of  development.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  boy  first  forms 
his  gang,  that  he  begins  to  play  team  games.  He  wants  to 
hunt  and  fish,  to  camp  out,  and  sit  around  the  fire.  His 
reading  is  mostly  of  tales  of  adventure.  He  admires  above 
all  other  things  independence  and  daring.  These  are  essen- 
tially the  virtues  promoted  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  although  the 
order  has  aimed  to  substitute  the  interest  of  the  naturalist 
for  the  love  of  the  hunter  and  it  has  introduced  a  number  of 
moral  precepts  which  do  not  psychologically  belong  to  the 
period. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  order  is  at  present  sup- 
pressing too  much  the  military  ideal.  For  the  soldier  is  one 
of  the  natural  ideals  of  the  adolescent  boy.  It  has  to  con- 
tribute the  ideals  of  obedience,  neatness  and  orderliness.  It 
does  not  follow  at  all  that  the  boy  will  be  inclined  to  war 
when  he  grows  up,  because  he  has  had  military  drill  as  a 
boy.  In  fact  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  likely  to  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  upon  him.  The  soldier's  duty  is 
always  more  attractive  in  prospect  than  it  is  in  realization. 
Baden  Powell  advises  against  frequent  military  drills,  be- 
cause he  says  that  "  it  always  makes  the  boys  sick  of  it." 
If  a  boy  has  had  his  military  craving  satisfied  in  this  way 
in  his  boyhood  he  will  not  carry  over  an  unsatisfied  craving 
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to  later  years  where  it  may  cause  trouble.  The  Boy  Scouts 
are  now  organized  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  the  near  future  we  may  look  for  international  encamp- 
ments and  meetings.  It  is  this  knitting  together  of  peoples 
across  national  boundaries,  the  meeting  in  conferences  and 
conventions  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  against 
war,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  chances  of  a  world 
peace  are  improved  rather  than  lessened  through  the  organiza- 
toin  of  the  scouts. 

As  the  scout  virtues  are  essentially  adolescent  virtues,  I 
cannot  but  wonder  if  twelve  is  not  a  year  or  two  too  young 
for  a  boy  to  be  a  scout.  The  ideals  of  the  order  seem  to 
represent  a  period  that  usually  begins  about  two  years  later, 
and  while  the  little  boy  wants  to  imitate  the  big  boy,  it  is 
not  always  a  good  thing  to  let  him  do  it.  Precocity  is  apt  to 
lead  to  the  feeble  development  of  function.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  boy  who  takes  it  up  at  twelve  will  ever  find  it  quite 
as  interesting  as  he  would  if  he  waited  until  a  year  or  two 
later.  The  older  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  do  not  wish 
to  associate  with  these  boys  of  twelve  and  it  will  almost  surely 
detract  from  the  good  fellowship  of  the  camp,  which  is  one 
of  its  essential  virtues.  If  a  boy  becomes  a  scout  at  fourteen 
and  remains  a  member  of  the  troop  until  he  is  eighteen,  he 
is  a  scout  for  four  years,  which  is  long  enough. 

If  scouting  represents  and  teaches  the  virtues  of  the  chival- 
ric  age  of  adolescence  is  it  not  a  training  which  every  boy 
should  have?  I  believe  it  is.  It  is  a  more  fundamental  train- 
ing in  manliness,  virtue,  self-reliance  and  efficiency  than  the 
boy  is  getting  out  of  the  school.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  against  the  peculiar  temptations  and  vices 
of  puberty.  It  develops  the  good  fellowship,  for  which  there 
is  at  that  time  such  a  craving,  and  which  is  apt  to  ripen  into 
the  friendships  of  a  lifetime.  Friendship  creates  most  of 
the  joy  and  ultimate  values  of  life,  but  we  are  thus  far  doing 
almost  nothing  to  create  it.  Here  we  are  met  with  an  obstacle 
which  seems  to  be  almost  insuperable.  Very  few  men  have 
the  necessary  training  for  scout  masters,  or  the  time 
or  the  inclination  to  render  this  important  service.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  the  people  to  take  courses  of  training 
to  prepare  them  to  render  a  service  that  will  not  be 
compensated.  Hence  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  order 
can  never  come  to  its  own,  until  it  becomes  public  and  is 
required  of  all  boys  as  a  part  of  their  school  work.  It  is 
already  required  in  a  number  of  private  schools  and,  I  under- 
stand, in  all  the  public  schools  of  Russia,  where  its  military 
side  will  doubtless  be  emphasized.    Why  not  dismiss  the  upper 
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grades  at  noon  on  Friday  and  let  the  older  girls  have  their 
camp  fire  and  the  boys  have  scouting?  This  could  not  well 
be  worked  in  the  one-room  rural  school,  and  it  would  require 
nearly  as  many  men  teachers  as  women  teachers  in  order  to 
carry  it  out.  But  there  are  many  new  subjects,  especially 
the  industrial  ones,  and  games  and  athletics  that  are  also 
demanding  more  men  teachers.  Friday  afternoon  does  not 
usually  amount  to  much  for  school  work.  Its  present  value 
is  not  comparable  to  the  value  that  might  come  from  the  scouts 
and  the  camp  fire  girls.  This  would  apply  especially  to  the 
high  school  age,  and  the  high  school  is  probably  the  place  to 
try  the  experiment. 

A  number  of  things  that  scouting  is  teaching  are  the  most 
fundamental  things  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  love 
of  nature  and  the  open  air  life,  self-reliance,  observation,  co- 
operation, good  fellowship.  These  are  what  the  country  needs. 
The  rural  community  might  very  nearly  or  quite  afford  to 
exchange  the  education  of  the  rural  school  for  such  a  training. 
However  under  existing  circumstances  a  satisfactory  organ- 
ization of  the  scouts  is  practically  impossible  in  the  open 
country,  because  there  are  no  scout  masters  available,  because 
the  boys  of  fourteen  and  over  are  too  widely  scattered  about 
the  community  to  get  together  easily,  and  because  thus  far 
the  country  has  not  found  the  time  for  the  boys  to  have  the 
meetings.  Again  some  social  center  is  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  scouts  are  to  be  organized  in  the  country  at  present 
unless  they  can  be  organized  through  the  county  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
or  through  the  Sunday  School  classes,  because  there  is  no 
place  otherwise  where  boys  who  have  finished  the  elementary 
school  can  meet  together  to  affect  an  organization.  As  there 
are  very  few  counties  having  the  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  regular 
Sunday  school  classes  for  boys  with  competent  leaders,  or 
social  centers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  present  any  satisfactory 
organization  of  the  boy  scouts  is  well  nigh  impossible  in  the 
open  country. 

Boy  Scouts  for  the  Village 

It  has  been  said,  "  God  made  the  country,  man  made  the 
town,  but  the  Devil  made  the  little  country  village."  The 
country  or  suburban  village  is  the  most  attractive  place  of 
residence  in  many  ways  that  there  is.  The  garden  village 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  toward  which  our  housing  and  town 
planning  movements  are  tending.  In  the  village  one  may  have 
a  house  to  himself.  He  may  have  a  yard  and  a  garden,  and 
room  and  safety  for  the  play  of  the  little  children.  If  he 
wishes  to  walk  or  drive,  it  is  only  a  short  distance  to  the  open 
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country.  But  for  the  children  from  about  ten  years  of  age 
to  eighteen,  the  country  village  is  probably  the  most  dangerous 
place  morally  there  is.  The  children  in  the  cities  have  their 
playgrounds  and  their  clubs,  libraries,  museums,  stores  and 
other  places  where  they  may  go  and  find  instruction  and  pleas- 
ure. The  children  on  the  farm  have  their  duties  which  keep 
them  busy  and  teach  them  the  trade  of  farming;  but  the  vil- 
lage boy  and  girl  miss  both  of  these  sources  of  education, 
the  varied  life  of  the  city,  which  makes  it  a  constant  exposition 
of  the  arts  and  ways  of  civilization  and  the  training  of  work 
which  comes  to  the  boy  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  other  place 
where  there  is  quite  so  much  idleness  among  the  children  as 
there  is  in  the  rural  village,  and  idleness  is  always  dangerous. 
It  is  in  periods  of  idleness  that  children  learn  to  smoke  cigar- 
ettes, to  shoot  craps,  to  tell  the  smutty  stories,  to  hear  the 
smutty  stories,  to  plan  most  of  the  things  that  their  parents 
do  not  wish  them  to  do.  A  boy  may  play  baseball  with  eight 
other  boys  all  of  whom  belong  in  the  reform  school,  and  so 
long  as  he  plays  he  will  not  suffer  much  harm,  but  let  him  loaf 
around  with  these  boys  for  a  half  hour  and  there  is  no  tell- 
ing how  much  harm  may  be  done.  A  girl  may  play  basket 
ball  with  four  loose  girls  and  be  a  perfectly  good  virtuous 
girl  through  it  all,  but  let  her  sit  down  and  gossip  with  these 
girls  for  a  half  hour,  and  a  whole  life  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  undo  the  harm. 

The  village  is  probably  the  best  place  that  there  is  for 
the  organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  it  is  also  the  place 
that  needs  them  the  most.  The  Boy  Scouts  is  an  outdoor 
order  that  is  teaching  the  arts  and  crafts  and  the  virtues  and 
the  independence  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  difficult  to  do  these 
things  in  the  city.  Very  little  of  woodcraft  or  scoutcraft  can 
be  practiced  there.  The  order  cannot  well  be  organized  in 
the  country  on  account  of  the  amount  of  work  and  the  lack 
of  leadership,  but  all  the  conditions  seem  to  be  favorable  to 
the  organization  in  the  village.  The  surrounding  country  is 
available  for  hikes.  There  are  usually  woods  and  lakes  in  the 
neighborhood  for  scouting  and  camping.  There  is  an  abund- 
ance of  time,  and  there  is  usually  in  the  village  some  young 
lawyer  or  doctor  or  clergyman  not  overburdened  with  duties 
who  can  take  charge  of  the  troop.  I  believe  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  are  the  solution  of  the  child 
problem  in  the  village  for  the  older  boys  and  girls,  and  v/ith 
this  organization,  the  village  will  become  the  most  attractive 
place  in  the  world  for  anybody  to  live. 


REDUCING  RETARDATION 


By  Freeman  E.  Lurton,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Anoka,  Minn. 


It  is  unwise,  wasteful,  and  largely  unnecessary  for  children 
in  the  grades  to  be  retarded,  that  is,  to  be  too  old  for  the 
grades  they  are  in,  and  therefore  less  likely  than  others  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  grades,  to  say  nothing  of  attempt- 
ing the  work  of  the  high  school.  Since  retarded  children 
receive  less  education,  in  thoroughness  and  extent,  than  others, 
and  acquire  the  habit  of  failing,  they  are  ill  prepared  for 
competing  with  the  more  fortunate  ones  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
and  the  handicap  incurred  in  school  is  likely  to  impede  them 
to  the  end.  Therefore  it  is  highly  essential  that  careful  con- 
sideration be  given  the  matter  of  retardation. 

Two  kinds  of  retardation  are  recognized:  Mental  and  ad- 
ministrative. In  the  former  the  child  is  wanting  in  normal 
mental  capacity  and  is  properly  a  subject  for  special  schools 
and  special  treatment.  He  should  be  dealt  with  primarily 
by  a  psychologist.  There  are  comparatively  few  of  such 
and  they  do  not  concern  us  at  the  moment.  Those  adminis- 
tratively retarded  are  of  normal  mentality  but  for  some  rea- 
son have  fallen  behind  the  school  schedule  laid  down  by  the 
school  authorities.  The  major  part  of  the  retardation 
present  in  the  public  schools  is  purely  administrative  and 
accordingly  susceptible  of  remedy  at  the  hands  of  school 
superintendents;  hence  the  situation  has  its  encouragements. 

Years  of  experience  seem  to  teach  that  there  is  less  differ- 
ence than  is  commonly  supposed  in  the  actual  mentality  of 
children.  Habits  of  industry  or  idleness,  home-staying  or 
street-running,  attention  or  inattention,  plenty  of  or  too  little 
sleep,  regular  or  irregular  school  attendance,  sufficient  or  in- 
adequate nutrition,  and  similar  matters  of  training  or  en- 
vironment rather  than  difference  in  mental  endowment,  de- 
termine largely  whether  children  do  well  or  not  in  their  school 
work. 

A  school  system  is  efficient  about  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  pupils  who  do  the  required  work  in  the  sche- 
duled time,  assuming  always  of  course  that  a  constant  and 
reasonable  standard  of  thoroughness  is  maintained. 

Three  years  ago,  on  taking  charge  of  the  schools  here,  the 
writer  concluded,  after  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  situation, 
that  there  existed  too  large  an  amount  of  retardation,  and 
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at  once  attacked  the  problem.  By  various  means  the  desired 
end  was  approached.  The  attention  of  the  teachers  was 
called  to  the  condition  and  their  sympathetic  interest  enlisted 
in  a  systematic  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of  existing  re- 
tardation. 

They  were  convinced  that  there  was  a  direct  and  control- 
able  relation  between  retardation  and  irregular  attendance, 
tardiness,  technicalities  in  setting  and  marking  examinations, 
neglecting  to  coach  up  the  slow  pupils  and  those  who  have 
lost  time  from  school,  care  or  carelessness  in  assigning  les- 
sons, and  similar  matters  that  lessen  the  pupil's  grasp  upon 
his  work.  The  exercise  of  greater  care  and  sympathy,  and 
in  general  a  greater  concern  for  the  individual  than  for  the 
"  room  "  has  produced  some  cumulative  and  valuable  results 
in  more  ways  than  are  indicated  by  the  tables  that  follow, 
for  such  things  transcend  statistics  and  refuse  to  be  tabulated. 

The  most  serious  thing  is  time  lost  from  school.  Pupils 
cannot  often  absent  themselves  from  school  and  still  "make 
grade."  On  the  other  hand  very  few  pupils  who  attend 
regularly  fail  to  be  promoted  at  the  year's  close. 

The  first  table  gives  the  average  number  of  days  attended 
by  each  enrolled  pupil  annually  out  of  the  i8o  that  constitute 
the  school  year. 


Table  I — Average  Yearly  Attendance,  in  Days. 

Number  Gain  in       Gain  in 
Year.  Days.      Days.      Per  cent. 

1909-1910    147 

1910-1911     154  7  4.7 

1911-1912 159  5  3.2 

Gain  of  1912  over  1910,  12  days  per  child  or  8.2  per  cent. 

This  increase  in  attendance  was  brought  about  by  showing 
the  pupils  what  the  loss  of  time  meant  to  them,  by  requiring 
written  excuses  for  absence  and  accepting  none  that  were 
trivial,  by  compelling  pupils  to  make  up  lost  work  and  lost 
time  if  excuses  were  not  accepted,  by  writing  to  or  calling 
upon  parents  of  irregular  pupils,  and  by  giving  to  each  one 
who  was  absolutely  perfect  in  attendance  a  certificate  vouch- 
ing for  the  fact,  duly  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Board,  the 
teacher,  and  the  superintendent.  These  certificates  are  eagerly 
sought  for  and  have  proved  a  strong  incentive  to  good  at- 
tendance. Their  results  are  shown  in  Table  II  and  were  a 
large  factor  in  the  results  shown  in  Table  I. 
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Table  II — Certificates  of  Perfect  Attendance. 

Gain 
Year.  Number.      Per  cent. 

1909-1910    22 

1911-1912    61  177-2 

As  one  would  expect,  a  gain  of  twelve  days  per  year  for 
each  child  and  a  gain  of  177.2  per  cent  in  the  number  perfect 
in  attendance  would  lead  to  a  larger  number  of  promotions 
each  year.    And  it  did.    See  next  table. 

Table  III — Progress  Record. 

Per  cent  Gain 

Year.  Promoted.    Per  cent. 

19101911     79.6 

1911-1912 87.3  T .^ 

This  agrees  quite  closely  with  the  gain  in  attendance. 

Now,  for  final  consideration,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
the  number  of  retarded  pupils  has  decreased,  year  by  year, 
under  these  efforts. 

Table  IV — Decrease  in  Retarded  Pupils. 

Per  cent    Per  cent 
Year..  Retarded.  Decrease. 

1909-1910    70.0 

1910-1911    65.8  4.2 

1911-1912    62.1  3.7 

1912-1913   55.3  6.8 

A  total  reduction  of  14.7  in  three  years. 

An  investigation  conducted  in  1910  and  covering  practically 
the  entire  State  of  Minnesota  showed  the  percentage  of  re- 
tarded pupils  to  be  59.3,  so  that  now  this  place  instead  of 
being  one  of  the  worst  towns  in  respect  to  retardation  is  now 
better  than  the  average.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  continued  application  of  the  above  methods  should 
not  reduce  the  percentage  of  retarded  children  to  a  very  small 
minimum,  probably  not  over  10  per  cent. 


HEIGHT  WEIGHT,  VITAL  CAPACITY  AND 
RETARDATION 


B.  W.  DeBusk,  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado 


The  table  published  in  this  preliminary  study  sets  forth  the 
relation  between  the  height,  weight  and  vital  capacity,  and 
the  grade  distribution  of  the  boys  of  the  Colorado  Teachers 
College  Training  School.  The  number,  a  hundred  and  five, 
is  too  small  for  satisfactory  results,  but  the  table  is  deemed 
worthy  of  publication  because  of  what  it  suggests.  The 
age  is  that  of  the  last  birthday.  Gymnasium  scales  and 
stadiometer  were  used  for  height  and  weight.  Corrections 
were  not  made  for  clothing.  It  is  believed  that  this  factor 
does  not  vary  sufficiently  to  affect  the  general  results.  A 
wet  spirometer  was  used  to  measure  the  vital  capacity. 

The  groups  studied  were  small.  The  retarded  groups  con- 
sisted of  from  one  to  eight  boys.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
isolate  the  various  factors  that  contributed  to  the  retardation. 

Investigators  do  not  agree  in  regard  to  the  correlation 
between  the  different  physical  measurements  and  the  school 
standing  of  the  children.  Porter  for  example,  found  that  the 
precocious  children  of  a  given  age  were  both  taller  and  heavier 
than  the  mean;  while  the  dull  ones  were  lighter.  The  later 
study  of  Smedley  was  in  agreement  with  these  conclusions. 
Kline  and  Smedley  found  that  the  mean  weight  of  boys  in 
the  truant  school  was  less  than  that  of  boys  in  the  public 
school,  except  at  the  age  of  ten.  Gratsianoff  and  Sack,  and 
MacDonald  found  a  positive  correlation  between  height  and 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  Gilbert  found  no  constant  rela- 
tion between  height  and  weight  and  mental  ability.  He 
thought  that  the  dull  children  were  heavier  than  the  bright 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen.  Porter  and  Smedley 
took  the  relation  between  grade  and  age  as  the  expression  of 
ability;  while  Gilbert  took  the  teachers'  estimate.  Smedley 
found  a  positive  correlation  between  school  standing  and 
vital  capacity.  Gilbert,  on  the  other  hand,  found  the  correla- 
tion to  be  indifferent  or  negative,  except  that  from  ten  to 
fifteen  duller  children  have  larger  capacities. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  ages,  grades,  years  of 
retardation  and  the  mean  measurements  of  the  groups.  The 
measurements  of  the  first  grade  are  not  given.    The  greatest 
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retardation  is  reached  in  the  fourth  grade  and  maintained 
through  the  course.  The  first  accelerated  children  also  appear 
in  this  grade. 

As  a  rule,  the  retarded  groups  are  both  lighter  and  shorter 
than  the  accelerated  or  normal.  The  most  positive  correla- 
tion, however,  is  with  vital  capacity.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, when  compared  with  normal  or  accelerated  children  of 
their  own  age,  the  retarded  show  a  vital  capacity  under  the 
average,  and  also  a  greater  variation  from  the  norm  than 
that  of  either  height  or  weight. 

Another  line  of  investigation  is  suggested  when  we  divide 
the  vital  capacity  by  the  weight.  This  gives  the  average  for 
each  pound  which  tends  to  show  the  ease  with  which  the 
oxygen  supply  of  the  blood  and  tissues  is  renewed,  and  should 
give  a  fair  measure  of  the  endurance  and  resistance. 

It  is  not  our  plan  to  give  more  than  an  illustration  at  this 
time.  Take  the  third  grade  for  example:  The  eight-year-old 
children  show  an  average  of  24.4  c.c.  per  pound,  the  nine- 
year-old,  retarded  one  year  23  c.c,  the  ten-year-old,  retarded 
two  years  20  c.c.  The  fourth  grade  gives  the  following :  the 
accelerated  24.6  c.c,  the  normal  25  c.c,  the  retarded  one  year 
24  c.c,  retarded  two  years  19  c.c,  retarded  three  years  22.7 
c.c  At  the  ages  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  there  is  much 
less  variation  from  the  norm.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  fewer  groups  enter  into  the  norm  and  that  these  are 
retarded;  also  that  at  these  ages  the  children  are  taking  part 
in  the  athletic  activities  of  the  school.  The  effect  of  such 
exercises  on  vital  capacity  is  well  known. 

Those  children  who  are  in  their  proper  grade  positions  for 
their  ages  show  a  constant  relation  of  25  or  26  c.c.  per  pound 
for  all  ages.  Since  height  and  weight  vary  least  from  the 
norm,  it  seems  that  the  demands  of  growth  must  be  satisfied 
first  and  that  then  the  remaining  energy  can  be  turned  to 
other  work.  This  is  suggested  as  a  possible  factor  in  account- 
ing for  much  of  the  retardation. 

Without  isolating  the  different  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
retardation,  definite  conclusions  can  not  be  drawn;  yet  the 
limited  data  presented  suggests  the  following: 

That  the  retarded  children  are  as  a  group  apt  to  be  below 
the  normal  or  accelerated  in  each  of  the  measurements. 

That  the  accelerated  tend  to  stand  above  the  norm. 

That  the  accelerated  and  normal  show  a  higher  vital 
capacity  per  pound  than  the  retarded. 

That  vital  capacity  varies  most  from  the  norm. 

Out  of  the  above  has  grown  a  number  of  related  problems 
which  are  now  under  consideration,  such  as  the  verification 
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of  the  above  extended  data,  the  correlation  of  these  measure- 
ments with  the  position  of  the  children  as  determined  by  the 
Binet  tests;  also  the  correlation  with  the  results  of  tests  for 
tuberculosis,  with  the  presence  of  adenoids,  with  physiological 
age,  and  with  such  other  factors  as  may  seem  to  contribute 
to  retardation. 
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THE  FACT  OF  PERSONALITY  IN  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  AN  ATYPICAL  CHILD 


By  Martha  MacLear 


Whatever  personality  may  be,  whether  it  is  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  person  what  he  is 
or  whether  it  is  something  else,  the  fact  of  personality  cannot 
be  denied.  It  is  this  fact  which  is  the  largest  factor  in 
developing  the  character  and  intellect  of  atypical  children. 
This  is  what  Montessori,  following  Seguin,  means  when  she 
speaks  of  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  calling  to  the  spirit  of 
the  child.  Psychologists  call  it  suggestion,  for  we  are  what 
our  companions  expect  us  to  be.  With  one,  we  are  gay  and 
witty,  with  another  stupid  and  dull ;  with  one,  we  are  dog- 
matic and  launch  into  lengthy  discussions  of  a  political  nature, 
with  another  we  are  dreamy  and  artistic  and  talk  of  com- 
position and  the  value  of  chiaroscuro.  So  with  atypical 
children,  with  their  uncomprehending  companions  they  are 
stupid  and  dull;  with  their  disappointed,  arbitrary  parents, 
they  are  sly  and  stubborn.  But  to  a  teacher  who  calls  to 
their  personality  through  the  force  of  her  personality,  they 
respond  eagerly  and  give  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Several  years  ago,  I  was  asked  to  tutor  a  so-called  defective 
child.  She  had  been  examined  by  a  well  known  psychologist, 
and  he  was  rather  dubious  as  to  whether  any  great  improve- 
ment could  be  made  in  her  mental  condition.  Her  parents 
were  well-to-do  and  had  done  everything  they  could  think 
of  to  help  her,  but  had  never  been  able  to  find  a  teacher  who 
could  arouse  her  dormant  mind.  At  last,  they  went  to  a 
celebrated  school,  the  principal  of  which  was  interested  in 
just  such  problems.  By  his  advice  the  psychologist  examined 
her  mentally,  and  a  doctor  physically,  and  she  was  started  on 
a  new  path.  I  was  told  to  do  anything  that  I  pleased,  the 
inference  being  that  all  concerned  looked  for  results. 

My  task  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  from  the  first 
Lena  took  a  Hking  to  me.  Fortunately,  I  had  not  red  hair, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  disliking  a  former  tutor. 
But  I  soon  discovered  that  she  (and  I  suspected  her  family) 
looked  upon  me  as  a  social  inferior  because  I  worked  for  my 
living.  In  fact,  Lena  asked  me  naively  one  day,  what  I  was 
before  I  was  a  teacher,  had  I  been  a  lady!  This  sense  of 
superiority  counted  for  very  much  more  with  her  than  any 
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sense  of  mental  inferiority  she  might  feel.  Therefore,  my 
first  task  was  to  make  Lena,  and  likewise  her  family,  feel 
my  social  importance. 

There  were  various  trivial  ways  in  which  this  attitude 
showed.  Lena  would,  in  a  rather  condescending  way,  bestow 
upon  me  all  her  old,  dirty  erasers  or  bits  of  cast  off  paper. 
These  I  promptly  refused  to  accept,  and  suggested  that  she 
throw  her  rubbish  in  the  waste  basket.  Being  of  a  generous 
nature,  she  liked  to  treat  me,  but  was  not  allowed  to  spend 
more  than  ten  cents  for  soda.  Whenever  she  did  this,  I  took 
her  the  next  week  to  Huylers  and  spent  fifteen  or  twenty  cents 
on  some  fantastic  drink.  Although  not  given  to  braggadocio, 
I  made  it  a  point  to  speak  casually  of  dining  at  the  home  of 
the  principal  of  the  school,  or  of  calling  on  the  wife  of  the 
learned  psychologist,  or  of  spending  week  ends  on  Long 
Island.  The  fact  that  I  had  been,  for  many  years,  in  the 
school,  and  so  knew  every  one  from  the  janitor  to  the  super- 
intendent, aided  me  in  giving  Lena  and  her  family  the  desired 
impression.  When  this  was  established,  I  had  no  further 
trouble  with  either  Lena  or  her  family.  They  were  willing 
to  do  whatever  I  said.  It  is  curious  how  simple-minded  and 
impressionable  New  Yorkers  are  for  all  their  boasted  sophis- 
tication. 

Lena  was  fourteen,  rather  tall  for  her  age,  with  pretty 
dark  hair  and  eyes.  The  only  evidences  of  a  dull  mentality 
were  a  low  forehead,  and  a  dark,  sullen  look  which  came 
over  her  face  at  times.  Also,  she  held  her  head  down  and 
had  a  furtive  glance.  It  was  never  explained  why  she  was 
mentally  inferior.  Perhaps  there  was  some  accident  with 
her  birth.  The  rest  of  the  family,  although  not  brilliant,  were 
of  average  intelligence. 

It  had  been  decided  that  Lena  should  sit  with  the  sixth 
grade,  take  sewing,  cooking,  art,  and  elementary  science  with 
the  class,  special  gymnastics  with  a  special  teacher  and  the 
three  Rs  with  me.  She  was  a  pathetic  little  figure,  sitting 
in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The  haunted,  evasive  look  on  her 
face  showed  that  she  felt  that  she  was  different  from  the  other 
children.  It  was  so  apparent  that  she  was  misplaced  that 
the  next  year  she  was  put  into  the  high  school.  There  we 
followed  the  same  scheme  of  work,  placing  her  in  classes 
where  she  could  do  the  work,  viz:  domestic  art  and  dometsic 
science,  and  placing  her  with  a  tutor  for  special  work. 
This  arrangement  worked  so  well,  and  she  derived  so  much 
pleasure  and  benefit  from  her  intercourse  with  the  other  stu- 
dents, that  she  was  advanced  year  by  year  with  the  class. 

For  years  she  had  been  told  or  else  overheard,   for  her 
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family  were  not  careful  about  talking  before  her,  that  she 
was  different  from  other  children.  Therefore,  I  endeavored 
always  to  impress  upon  her  the  fact  that  she  was  not  unusual. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  too  true,  for  our  schools  are  full  of 
children  who  need  special  care  just  as  much  as  Lena  did. 

One  day  she  found  a  paper  on  the  education  of  backward 
and  defective  children,  and  said,  "  That  is  what  I  am."  Bear- 
ing this  always  in  mind,  I  never  corrected  her  or  drew  her 
attention  to  a  short-coming,  without  prefacing  the  remark 
with  the  generalization  that  many  people  are  so.  For  ex- 
ample, she  was  not  observing,  so  picked  up  very  little  in- 
formation. In  drawing  her  attention  to  this  fact,  I  said  that 
many,  many  people  in  the  world,  never  noticed  what  was 
going  on  around  them  and  quoted  several  instances  of  such 
lack  of  observation.  Then  I  gave  Lena  several  problems  to 
work  out  by  observation,  as,  how  does  the  motorman  on  the 
subway  know  when  to  start  the  train  ?  Where  are  the  electric 
cars  made?  It  was  astonishing  the  interest  that  she  took 
in  this  work,  and  also,  how  she  found  in  it  a  topic  of  con- 
versation in  her  family,  they  being  not  much  more  observing 
than  she. 

One  of  Lena's  difficulties  was  in  telling  or  writing  a 
connected  story.  She  presented  a  perfect  example  of  the 
psychologic  term,  total  recall.  If  we  went  on  an  excursion, 
she  could  remember  nothing.  But  when  I  began  with  the 
car  we  took,  and  proceeded  step  by  step  on  the  trip,  all  the 
incidents  came  back  to  her  mind. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  course  in  domestic  science,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  write  down  the  various  steps  she  had 
taken  in  preparing  her  task.  Her  dislike  for  reading  was 
extreme,  perhaps  because  she  found  difficulty  in  following 
the  connected  narrative.  When  she  entered  the  high  school 
she  was  put  into  the  brightest  section  of  the  first  year  Eng- 
lish class. 

This  was  done  for  two  reasons,  one,  that  she  might  hear 
and  pick  up  bright  remarks  of  others  and,  also,  that  she  might 
realize  that  the  liking  for  reading  was  not  a  peculiarity  of 
adults  but  that  children,  too,  delighted  in  books.  How  much 
of  this  she  realized  is  a  question,  but  one  desired  end  she 
did  attain.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  she  was  able  to  write, 
in  a  clear,  connected  manner,  what  happened  in  the  class 
room  at  a  given  time,  and  also,  to  put  on  paper,  the  proper 
receipts  for  her  cooking  processes. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  excursions  that  we  took.  One  after- 
noon each  week  we  went  to  some  point  of  interest.  For, 
true  to  a  certain  type  of  New  Yorker,  she  was  not  familiar 
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with  much  beyond  the  shops  and  the  theatres.  Another  day^ 
we  went  to  the  school  ball  games  of  various  kinds.  All  this, 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  child  something  to  talk  about 
and  so  making  her  more  like  the  other  children. 

Her  swimming  lessons  were  another  source  of  attraction. 
At  first,  she  was  much  afraid  of  the  water,  never  venturing 
into  it  beyond  her  waist  line.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  these  lessons,  the  third  of  her  life  in  the  school,  she 
was  able  to  swim.  This  achievement  marked  an  epoch  in 
her  career.  It  meant  not  only  the  conquering  of  the  fear  of 
the  water  but  a  control  of  her  muscles,  for  she  was  very 
lacking  in  muscular  co-ordination. 

But  what  of  the  results  in  terms  of  exact  knowledge?  Our 
aim  had  never  been  to  teach  her  anything.  We  had  simply 
aimed  to  teach  her  to  conceal  her  ignorance,  for  there  are 
many  good  and  useful  members  of  society  who  can  think 
no  better  than  Lena. 

However,  I  tried  to  teach  her  to  read,  and  to  do  enough 
arithmetic  to  make  change  and  to  carry  on  the  usual  routine 
of  the  housekeeper.  This  she  learned.  Also,  in  talking  to 
her,  I  tried  to  let  her  know  what  words  meant  and  what 
signs  stood  for.  One  day  she  was  reduced  to  tears  because 
I  said  her  mother  was  an  animal.  But  my  real  aim  was  to 
make  her  like  other  people,  so  that  she  would  have  a  chance 
to  display  the  really  worthy  traits  in  her  character.  At  first 
she  was  very  self-willed  and  stubborn.  When  she  found  it 
impossible  to  have  her  own  way,  she  resorted  to  cunning  and 
even  to  lies.  At  times,  a  dark,  sullen  look  came  on  her  face 
like  a  black  cloud.  We  did  nothing  for  this  directly,  except 
in  trying  to  manage  so  that  she  never  reaped  the  fruits  of 
her  cunning.  As  she  grew  more  normal  and  happy  in  her 
school  life,  these  traits  left  her. 

Her  cooking  and  sewing  were  a  great  aid  in  helping  her  to 
gain  self-respect.  She  cooked  little  dishes  at  home  and  sewed 
various  things  for  gifts  for  the  family.  In  this  way, 
she  received  the  praise  and  recognition  so  dear  to  all 
of  us.  And  with  a  glowing  sense  of  power  in  accom- 
phshment,  she  lost  the  desire  to  lie,  and,  with  the  feeling 
that  we  all  trusted  her,  she  outgrew  her  stubborn  attitude  and 
the  black  look  vanished  from  her  face.  Her  expression  be- 
came animated  and  bright,  she  gave  vent  to  the  sense  of 
humor  she  was  endowed  with,  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  how 
she  differed  from  other  girls. 

I  do  not  wish  in  anyway  to  assume  all  the  credit  for  the 
regeneration  of  Lena.  The  first  acknowledgment  should  be 
made  to  the  wise  principal  of  that  model  school,  who  planned 
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the  whole  campaign.  Also  to  the  psychologist  and  the  doctor, 
who  examined  her  and  prescribed  specific  remedies;  to  the 
teachers  of  her  various  classes,  who  by  their  friendly  attitude, 
helped  toward  the  growth  of  self-respect,  and  to  the  great 
influence,  although  unconsciously  exerted,  of  the  many  friendly 
children  with  whom  Lena  mingled.  It  is  only  from  fear  of 
giving  pain  to  Lena  and  her  family,  that  I  hesitate  to  mention 
them  by  name. 

My  work  was  only  part  of  many  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  a  backward  child,  and  I  record  it  simply  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  encourage  others  who  are  burdened  in  mind 
about  so-called  defective  children.  For  Lena  is  not  an  unusual 
type,  and  much  can  be  done  along  the  same  line,  if  only 
proper  thought  is  taken,  with  any  similar  child,  if  she  be 
placed  under  proper  supervision. 


SPARROW    LANGUAGE     (=JUNJUGHGEREN)     THE 

SECRET  LANGUAGE  AMONG  THE  ARMENIAN 

CHILDREN 


By  Mesrob  K.  Jamgotchian 


The  secret,  or  the  sparrow  language  (=junjughgeren) — as  an  Ar- 
menian child  is  accustomed  to  call  it,  is  one  of  the  interesting  devices 
of  the  children  in  Armenia.  Boys  twelve  to  twenty-two  years  old  use 
it;  sometimes  girls  of  the  same  age  are  familiar  with  it.  I  am  person- 
ally acquainted  with  a  girl  of  twenty-three  in  Worcester  who  speaks  it 
as  a  mother  tongue.  The  Armenian  language  lends  itself  readily  to 
such  devices.  Every  syllable  includes  a  vowel  and  every  vowel  repre- 
sents only  one  sound  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  adapt  to  the  alterations 
of  a  secret.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  method  of 
alteration. 

Where  are  you  going?  In  secret  language — "Who-jere  a-jare  you- 
jou  go-jo-i-jing?" 

I  am  going  to  school.     I-ji  a-jam  go-jo-i-jing  to- jo  u-jus-choo-jool. 

Come!  let  us  go  and  play  in  the  playground.  Co-jome!  le-jet  u-jus 
go-jo  a-jand  pu-ju-la-jay  i-jin  the-je  pu-ju-la-jay-gu-ju-ro-jo-u-jund 

From  this  illustration  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  not  a  new  language, 
but  the  mother  tongue  disguised  by  a  mysterious  form  and  sounds.  It 
is  suggestive  of  the  chirping  of  the  sparrows  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  key  of  this  secret  is  very  easy  to  find.  The  skillful  speaker 
separates  immediately  every  word  in  the  sentence  into  its  component 
syllables  and  prefixes  the  j  character  to  every  vowel  in  the  syllable 
whether  the  word  is  a  monosyllable  or  a  polysyllable. 

It  is  my  dog^  becomes:  i-jit  (it)  i-jis  (is)  mi-jie  (my)  do-jog  (dog). 

This  is  my  teacher,  becomes:  thi-jis  (this)  i-jis  (is)  mi-jie  (my) 
tea- j  ea-che- j  er  ( teacher) . 

As  is  shown  by  these  examples,  when  the  word  is  a  monosyllable  and 
begins  with  a  vowel,  it  is  separated  from  its  accompanying  consonant 
and  repeated  alone  and  with  the  prefixed  j  accompanied  by  its  following 
consonant,  thus,  it,  is  becomes  i-jit,  i-jis. 

Diphthongs  in  a  syllable  are  regulated  in  the  following  way.  The 
consonant  holds  the  first  part  of  the  sound  while  the  introduced  j  car- 
ries on  the  whole  sound  of  the  diphthong  as  in  tune,  ti-june;  misfor- 
tune, mi-jis-fo-jor-ti-june ;   dew,   becomes   di-jew. 

When  the  boys  of  a  gang  suspect  that  either  the  members  of  their 
family  or  a  stranger  has  become  acquainted  with  the  secret  language, 
they  are  clever  enough  to  divert  attention  by  immediately  substituting 
ch,  gh,  or  z  for  j.  In  this  way  the  language  assumes  a  new  character 
and  practically  becomes  a  new  secret  language,  as  in  the  following 
examples. 

Did  you  suffer?    No. 
j.     Di-jid  you-jou  su-ju-fe-jer?     No.- jo. 

ch.    Di-chid  you-chou  su-chu-f e-cher  ?    No  cho. 

gh.     Di-ghid  you-ghou  su-ghu-f e-gher  ?     No-gho. 
z.    Di-zid  you-zou  su-zu-f e-zer  ?    No-zo. 

The  predatory  life  of  the  children  inspires  them  to  many  activities. 
It  is  the  group  spirit  which  leads  the  members  to  suggestive  discoveries 
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and  often  ingenious  devices  for  the  sake  of  the  group  welfare.  The  use 
of  long  words  and  exaggerated  sentences  is  characteristic  of  the  child 
in  the  predatory  group.  Such  a  child  satisfies  his  instinctive  tenden- 
cies by  the  invention  of  the  sparrow  language.  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  interests  and  duties  of  the  gang  were  more  binding  upon  its  indi- 
vidual members  than  those  of  the  family.  And  such  is  really  some- 
times the  case  when  a  boy  is  heartily  devoted  to  the  exclusive  activities 
of  the  gang  and  carries  on  a  secret  life  with  them.  He  spends  most  of 
his  time  away  from  the  home  circle  and  very  often  neglects  his  filial 
obligations.  When  he  is  questioned  in  regard  to  his  behavior,  he  either 
lies,  becomes  obstinate,  or  bluffs  or  makes  excuses  in  order  to  escape 
punishment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  secrets  of  his  society. 
But  the  children  of  a  group  are  clever  and  resourceful  enough  to  pro- 
vide more  natural  and  intelligent  means  of  keeping  their  secrets.  Every 
environment  dictates  peculiar  devices  of  its  own. 


A   SWEDISH  STUDY  IN   CHILDREN'S  IDEALS 


By  Albert  N.  Gilbertson 


A  new  study  of  children's  ideals  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Svenskt  Archiv  for  Pedagogik,  from  the  pen  of  Georg  Brandell,  of  the 
University  of  Upsala.  It  is  based  on  an  investigation  which  the  author 
of  the  article  made  in  the  common  schools  of  Gothenburg  in 
September,  191 1.  His  conclusions  are  founded  on  returns  from  889^ 
children,  474  boys  and  425  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years.  Throughout  his  study  he  makes  comparisons  between  his  own 
results  and  those  of  the  similar  studies  in  London  by  Earl  Barnes,  in 
Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  by  W.  G.  Chambers,  and  in  Gottingen,  Ger- 
many, by  H,  H.  Goddard.  He  expresses  his  indebtedness  also  to  the 
writings  of  G.  Stanley  Hall,  John  Dewey,  Irving  King,  Alfred  Binet 
and  William  Stern. 

In  the  investigation  the  following  question  was  given  to  the  children : 
"  What  person  (man  or  woman)  whom  you  have  seen,  about  whom^ 
you  have  heard  spoken,  or  about  whom  you  have  read,  would  you 
most  like  to  resemble?  Why?"  The  questions  were  printed  on 
slips  of  paper  and  were  distributed  among  the  children.  The  teach- 
ers in  whose  classes  the  inquiry  was  made  were  furnished  with  strict 
instructions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  investigation.  I  shall  here 
present  the  most  important  conclusions  of  the  author. 

Of  the  younger  children  the  great  majority  chose  persons  in  their 
own  surroundings,  but  these  ideals  were  rapidly  displaced  by  charac- 
ters more  remote  in  time  and  space.  Girls  chose  local  ideals  to  a 
greater  extent  than  did  the  boys  at  all  the  various  ages  covered  by  the 
study,  the  percentages  being  35.3  and  28.2  respectively.  About  the  tenth 
year  a  rapid  development  takes  place  in  the  transition  from  acquaint- 
ances to  other  ideals. 

Parents  were  chosen  most  frequently  by  children  of  both  sexes  at  the 
age  of  nine,  receiving  the  votes  of  40  per  cent,  of  those  of  that  age. 
From  that  time  their  popularity  steadily  decreases.  The  father  is 
chosen  most  frequently  by  the  boys,  the  mother  by  the  girls.  Relatives 
other  than  the  parents  are  chosen  most  frequently  at  the  age  of  eight, 
other  acquaintances  are  most  popular  at  nine.  The  teachers  are  not 
popular  as  ideals  among  the  children.  They  enjoy  their  greatest  popu- 
larity with  children  of  ten  and  eleven  years.  Chambers  expressed  his 
surprise  that  children  to  such  a  small  extent  choose  their  teachers  as 
ideals.  "  One  would  expect  that  teachers,  coming  in  constant  and  close 
contact  with  their  pupils  for  a  number  of  years  and  specially  engaged 
in  the  development  of  their  minds  and  characters,  would  stand  high  in 
the  series  of  ideals.  For  some  reason  this  is  not  true."  Of  the 
American  girls  4.5  per  cent,  name  a  teacher,  while  only  1.5  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  make  such  a  choice.  The  Gothenburg  children  were  somewhat 
more  favorable  to  their  teachers,  2.2,  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  6.3  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  voting  for  their  teacher.  Not  a  single  boy  over  the 
age  of  twelve  chose  his  teacher.  The  author  does  not  state  what  pro- 
portion of  the  teachers  in  the  classes  studied  are  men,  but  in  Scar.di- 
navia  men  still  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  Swedish  children  choose  historical  and  public  personages  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  do  the  English  and  German.  In  this  respect  they 
are  more  like  the  American  children.  The  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber voting  for  persons  in  this  class  is  61.6,  69  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
53.4  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  The  Swedish  children  are  more  tardy  in 
their  transition  to  historical  and  public  ideals  than  are  those  of  any  of 
the  other  three  nationalities.  This  transition  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
Swedish  children  chiefly  at  the  age  of  ten.  Historical  persons  form  the 
most  popular  class  of  ideals.  Their  popularity  increases  steadily  with 
the  increasing  age  of  the  children.  The  boys  choose  their  ideals  from 
history  more  frequently  than  do  girls.  The  historical  characters  chosen 
are  almost  exclusively  Swedish.  The  very  few  foreign  persons  chosen 
were  nearly  all  chosen  by  boys,  who  are  disposed  to  go  further  afield 
for  their  ideals.  Luther  is  the  only  historic  character  chosen  by  mem- 
bers of  both  sexes,  namely  by  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  0.7  per  cent, 
of  the  girls.  Six-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  boys  chose  Caesar,  0.4  per 
cent.  Columbus  and  Alexander  the  Great.  Five-tenths  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  chose  Melanchthon.  One  of  the  Gothenburg  boys  chose  Washing- 
ton as  his  ideal.  This  boy,  who  was  eleven  years  of  age,  seems  to  have 
lived  in  America  as  he  wrote  his  answer  in  English.  It  read  as  follows : 
"  George  Washington.  I  like  him  best  because  he  speaks  the  truth, 
and  he  has  won  the  English  war." 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protestant  hero  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
is  the  great  national  hero,  receiving  the  votes  of  22.4  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  ii.i  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  His  position  is  comparable  to  that 
of  Washington  among  American  children.  The  latter  received  34  per 
cent,  of  the  votes  of  the  boys  and  24.5  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  New 
Castle.  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  liberator  of  Sweden,  the  next  in  order  of 
preference  was  chosen  by  7.6  and  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls 
respectively.  Both  of  these  kings  are  most  admired  by  children  at  the  age 
of  eleven  ;  their  relative  popularity  gradually  decreases  in  the  later  years. 
John  Ericson,  the  Swedish-American  inventor,  of  "  Monitor  "  fame,  is 
very  popular  with  the  boys,  being  the  ideal  of  5.7  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 
He  received  the  greatest  number  of  vot'^s  from  boys  of  thirteen,  namely, 
14  per  cent,  of  those  of  that  age.  He  does  not  receive  a  single  female 
vote.  This  may  be  due  to  the  much  greater  interest  in  inventions  among 
l)oys.  The  fourth  most  popular  character  is  Charles  XII,  the  famous 
warrior-king. 

People  in  contemporary  public  life  are  chosen  more  frequently  in 
the  later  years  than  in  the  earlier.  Selma  Lagerlof,  the  Swedish 
authoress  and  Nobel  prize  winner,  is  the  greatest  favorite  among  girls 
(14.8  per  cent.).  She  is  not  named  by  any  child  younger  than  ten  years. 
Edison  received  i  per  cent,  of  the  votes  of  the  boys.  Mark  Twain  and 
President  Taft  each  received  the  compliment  of  one  vote.  Sven  Hedin, 
the  Swedish  explorer,  is  the  most  popular  contemporary  character  with 
the  boys  (3.6  per  cent.). 

Kings  and  statesmen  are  more  popular  with  boys  than  with  girls. 
The  latter  show  greater  admiration  than  do  boys  for  people  distin- 
guished in  the  arts  of  peace,  who  have  not  been  kings.  The  votes  for 
rulers  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous  among  the  boys  as  among  the 
girls  (38.6  and  17.4  per  cent,  respectively).  Twenty-six  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  34.8  per  cent,  of  the  girls  voted  for 
persons  in  exclusively  peaceful  pursuits.  Warriors,  who  have  not  been 
kings,  were  not  the  choice  of  many  of  either  sex,  though  they  were 
chosen  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  by  boys  than  by  girls.  Rulers  are 
most  popular  with  children  of  eleven.  Girls  esteem,  more  than  do 
boys,  authors  and  artists.  Even  men  of  science  are  more  popular  with 
girls  than  with  boys. 
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Characters  from  fiction  are  named  to  only  a  very  small  extent  by  the 
children,  3.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  They  occur  three  times  as 
often  with  the  boys  as  with  the  girls,  4.9  and  1.4  per  cent,  respectively. 
Americans  will  be  interested  to  find  that  the  author  has  placed  our  own 
Buffalo  Bill  under  this  head.  He  leads  the  list  of  favorites  of  this  class. 
Col.  Cody  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  a  fictitious  character. 
His  nearest  competitor  is  Robinson  Crusoe.  Texas  Jack  comes  third. 
The  writer  of  this  review  must  admit  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  American  literature  to  know  whether  or  not  the  last-named  worthy 
is  correctly  classified. 

Girls  choose  Biblical  characters  more  than  twice  as  often  as  do  boys, 
9.4  and  4.2  per  cent,  respectively.  The  percentage  for  the  total  number 
of  children  was  6  per  cent.  Two  and  two-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
and  4.9  per  cent,  of  the  girls  said  they  would  like  to  be  like  God  or 
Jesus.  Chambers  found  that  23^  per  cent,  of  each  sex  expressed  such 
a  desire.  Other  American  investigations  show  a  somewhat  larger 
number;  but  none  indicate  a  pronounced  interest  in  characters  with 
religious  associations.  In  Scotland,  England,  and  Germany  a  higher 
percentage  was  found.  In  Edinburgh  7  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  13 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  named  God  or  Jesus.  Of  the  London  children, 
studied  by  Barnes,  the  corresponding  figures  were  7  per  cent,  for  the 
boys  and  14  per  cent,  for  the  girls,  while  4  per  cent,  chiefly  girls,  chose 
Biblical  characters  other  than  the  Godhead.  In  a  New  Jersey  investi- 
gation, also  by  Barnes,  4  per  cent,  of  each  sex  chose  the  Godhead,  but 
no  one  named  other  Biblical  characters.  In  Gottingen  5  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  and  8  per  cent,  of  the  girls  named  God  or  Jesus,  while  Biblical 
characters  were  chosen  by  2  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent,  respectively.  In 
the  present  Gothenburg  study  no  boys  older  than  ten  years  named 
Biblical  characters,  human  or  divine;  no  girls  older  than  thirteen. 
The  curves  for  both  sexes  go  downward,  but  that  for  the  boys,  which 
at  first  exceeds  that  for  the  girls,  sinks  much  more  rapidly. 

Girls  choose  men  as  ideals  several  times  more  frequently  than  do 
boys  women.  While  only  7.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  have  named  women, 
44.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls  choose  men,  a  ratio  of  approximately  i :  6. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  in  other  investigations,  especially  in 
America.  Miss  Dodds,  for  example,  found  that  34  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
stated  expressly  that  they  would  rather  be  men  than  women.  In  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  the  tendency  for  girls  to  choose  men  was  less  pro- 
nounced. In  this  respect  the  Swedish  children  more  nearly  resemble 
the  American.  Among  the  boys  the  disposition  to  choose  persons  of 
the  opposite  sex  decreases  in  the  later  years,  not  a  single  boy  over  twelve 
years  naming  a  woman  as  his  ideal.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
girls  this  tendency  increases  with  age.  being  more  than  twice  as  great 
at  fifteen  as  at  eight.  Outside  of  female  acquaintances,  the  only  woman 
named  by  boys  of  any  age  is  Selma  Lagerlof. 

Uniformity  in  the  children's  choices  is  greatest  from  ten  to  thirteen 
years.  At  both  earlier  and  later  ages  greater  variation  is  shown.  As 
an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  the  author  says,  "  It  would  surely 
be  too  bold,  on  the  basis  of  the  available  material,  to  attempt  to  pre- 
sent an  hypothesis  concerning  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  variability  in 
the  uniformity.  The  increasing  uniformity  might  possibly  be  con- 
ceived as  depending  on  the  levelling  influence  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  the  diminishing  uniformity  after  the  age^  of  twelve  on  the 
gradually  progressing  individualization  of  the  child,  which  at  the 
above-named  age  may  have  advanced  far  enough  to  make  itself  felt 
side  by  side  with  the  levelling  forces  of  the  instruction.  The  low 
degree'  of  uniformity  among  children  of  eight  and  nine  may  thus  de- 
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pend  on  a  certain  planlessness  in  the  choice  of  ideals,  the  decrease  in 
uniformity  after  twelve,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  caused  by  the 
possible  fact  of  the  child's  individuality  now  being  sufficiently  developed 
to  exercise  an  influence  on  its  choice.  The  leveling  tendencies  of  the 
instruction  may  make  itself  most  strongly  felt  between  these  two  stages. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  may  be 
strongly  questioned.     Further  researches  on  this  point  are  necessary." 

Girls  employ,  more  often  than  do  boys,  "the  undifferentiated  good- 
ness "  as  motivation  for  their  choice  of  ideals.  34.4  and  15.7  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  disposition  to  use  this  kind  of  motivation  decreases, 
however,  with  both  sexes  with  increasing  age,  although  it  decreases 
somewhat  slower  with  girls  than  with  boys.  The  use  of  this  so-called 
"  undifferentiated  goodness "  has  been  interpreted  as  an  indication  of 
small  development  in  the  power  of  analysis ;  the  different  aspects  of  a 
personality  are  conceived  as  an  indefinite  whole.  But  the  author  does 
not  regard  this  explanation  and  its  application  to  the  difference  between 
boys  and  girls  in  this  respect,  as  conclusive.  The  fact  that  clearly  girls 
prize  the  goodness  of  people  more  than  do  boys,  is  a  factor  which  has 
contributed  to  the  difference  of  the  sexes  on  this  point.  Not  in  all 
instances  has  mere  goodness  been  given  as  the  only  motivation.  In 
many  cases,  especially  among  the  girls,  one  or  more  qualities  have  been 
named  in  addition  to  goodness  in  general,  showing  that  the  children 
may  be  able  to  differentiate,  even  when  goodness  is  the  chief  cause  of 
admiration.  On  the  average  about  11  per  cent,  of  each  sex  uses  this 
"  undifferentiated  goodness  "  as  the  only  motivation. 

Material  considerations  play  a  subordinate  role  in  the  choices  of 
Swedish  children.  Less  than  one  per  cent,  have  motivated  their  choices 
with  material  advantages  of  one  sort  or  another  enjoyed  by  their  ideals. 
This  motivation  is  more  frequent  among  boys  than  among  girls.  The 
English,  Prussian,  and  American  children  valued  material  things  much 
more  highly  than  do  the  Swedish.  In  New  Castle  the  percentage  was 
6,  7  for  the  boys  and  5  for  the  girls.  Our  author  comments  on  these 
figures  as  follows:  "When  we  consider  that  these  figures  were  ob- 
tained in  investigations  in  the  dollar-land,  America,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  extremely  low."  The  English  and  Prussian  investiga- 
tions show  larger  figures.  In  London  material  advantages  were  named 
by  10  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  14  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  and  in  Gottingen 
14  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  respectively,  came  in  this  group. 

Even  social  position,  honor  and  fame  are  matters  of  small  importance 
in  the  minds  of  Swedish  children,  2  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  one  per 
cent,  of  the  girls.  A  comparison  with  the  results  of  other  investiga- 
tions are  of  great  interest  on  this  point.  It  shows  that  American  and 
English  children  value  "  position,  honor,  greatness  "  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  do  the  Swedish.  Of  the  last,  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
and  I  per  cent,  of  the  girls  come  in  this  class.  While  in  New  Castle 
this  motive  appeared  in  16  per  cent,  of  the  children,  18  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  13  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  In  London  this  was  the  motive  of 
not  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  children.  This  type  of  rnotivation 
occurs  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  boys  than  among  the  girls  in  all 
the  different  studies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Swedish  children  place  intellectual  and  artistic 
qualities  very  high,  higher  than  do  English,  Prussian,  and  American 
children.  In  Gothenburg  27  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  33.9  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  named  these  as  their  motivation.  Only  3.5  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  New  Castle  indicated  this  as  the 
reason  for  their  choice.  In  London  this  group  comprised  6  per  cent, 
of  the  children,  in  Gottingen  20  per  cent,  of  each  sex.    All  studies  show 
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that  girls  have  greater  appreciation  of  qualities  and  activities  in  this 
field  than  have  boys.  Other  investigators  have  found  that  this  appre- 
ciation develops  with  increasing  age.  The  same  is  true  of  Swedish 
children  in  a  very  pronounced  way,  the  percentages  for  the  age  of 
eight  being  2.8  for  boys  and  4.4  for  girls,  for  the  age  of  fourteen  43.4 
and  62  respectively. 

References  to  physical  characteristics,  such  as  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, etc.,  occur  very  sparsely,  and  then  mostly  at  the  earlier  ages.  The 
percentages  for  the  total  number  of  children  are  2  for  the  boys  and  1.4 
for  the  girls.  For  New  Castle,  the  figures  are  2  per  cent,  for  the  girls 
and  I  per  cent,  for  the  boys.  Greater  importance  did  these  qualities 
have  for  the  English  children,  namely,  4  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Moral  qualities  were  named  by  12.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  22  per 
cent,  of  the  girls.  In  Chambers'  investigation  in  New  Castle  22  per 
cent,  of  the  answers  were  put  in  this  group,  a  relatively  larger  number 
than  is  the  case  in  the  Gothenburg  investigation.  Other  investigators 
did  not  place  these  in  a  separate  class.  Closely  akin  to  this  type  of 
motivation  is  that  expressed  by  a  desire  to  help  others.  Motivation  of 
this  kind  is  most  frequent  among  girls,  4.1  per  cent.,  to  0.9  per  cent, 
among  boys.  In  New  Castle  the  corresponding  figures  were  5  per  cent, 
and  2  per  cent.  The  results  of  other  investigations  point  in  the 
same  direction.  Our  author  therefore  concludes  that  altruistic  tend- 
encies are  stronger  in  girls  than  in  boys.  The  figures  do 
not  indicate  a  development  of  altruistic  sentiments  with  age. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  rather  steady  decline  in  the  case  of 
the  girls.  The  figures  for  the  boys  are  so  small  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  based  on  them ;  only  at  the  ages  of  nine,  eleven  and  thirteen  are  there 
any  in  this  class.  It  has  been  believed  that  the  altruistic  tendencies 
decrease  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  results  of  the  Swed- 
ish investigation  do  not  contradict  this  view.  Indeed,  the  percentages, 
for  girls,  are  less  at  twelve  and  thirteen  than  at  eleven  and  again  at 
fourteen.  They  are  twice  as  high  for  eight  and  nine  as  for  fourteen. 
More  light,  however,  is  shed  on  the  problem  by  adding  all  the  motiva- 
tion in  which  moral  qualities  are  mentioned,  namely,  those  dealt  with 
under  "undifferentiated  goodness,"  "moral  qualities"  (specific)  and 
"  desire  to  help  others."  These  combined  curves  show  the  moral  stand- 
point employed  more  often  by  girls  than  by  boys  at  all  ages.  "  Equally 
clear  does  it  appear,"  says  our  author,  "  that  these  purely  moral  stand- 
points steadily  lose  their  power  over  the  minds,  the  older  the  children 
become.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  this  fact  should  give  cause 
for  any  pessimistic  conclusions,  for  the  moral  standpoints  are  clearly 
displaced  by  others,  which  might  be  placed  almost  as  high,  such  as 
intellectual  and  artistic,  social  and  political."  The  curves  for  both 
sexes  show  an  increase  after  twelve  years,  when  they  are  at  their  low- 
est point.  This  fact  seems  in  some  measure  to  confirm  the  theory  re- 
ferred to  above. 

Social  and  political  qualities  and  activities  are  more  esteemed  by 
boys  than  by  girls,  13.5  per  cent,  and  ^.^  per  cent,  respectively,  and  this 
at  all  ages,  except  the  first,  when  they  are  equal.  These  figures  are 
higher  than  those  which  Chambers  obtained  in  New  Castle,  4  per  cent, 
for  the  boys  and  3  per  cent,  for  the  girls.  For  Swedish  children  these 
standpoints  seem  to  play  a  greater  role  than  for  the  American.  The 
curves  indicate  that  the  social  consciousness  is  in  a  state  of  progressive 
development  during  school  age. 

Boys  have  greater  admiration  for  militar>'  qualities  and  achievements 
than  do  girls,  31.7  per  cent,  and  10.6  per  cent,  respectively.  This  admira- 
tion increases  with  both  sexes  until  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  when 
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it  begins  to  decline.  In  this  group  are  included  those  answers  which 
emphasize  the  devotion  to  the  fatherland  manifested  by  their  military- 
favorites.  They  depend,  therefore,  als6  on  a  social  consciousness. 
Such  could  be  considered  as  falling  under  social  and  political  type. 
The  Swedish  figures  are  large,  compared  with  the  percentages  Cham- 
bers obtained  in  New  Castle,  18.5  and  2,  for  boys  and  girls  respectively. 
The  author  adds  this  comment,  "  That  the  Swedish  school  boys  to  such 
a  high  degree  admire  military  deeds  and  qualities,  has  its  primary 
cause  in  inherent  instincts.  But  these  instincts  are  awakened  and 
developed  especially  through  the  instruction  in  the  history  of  Sweden, 
which  to  a  large  extent  is  a  narrative  of  glorious  victories,  won  by  the 
Swedish  arms." 

Our  author  lastly  calculates  the  number  of  points  of  view  found  in 
the  answers.  He  finds  that  girls  are  richer  in  points  of  view  than 
boys,  a  conclusion,  he  states,  which  he  has  arrived  at  also  in  other 
studies  in  child  psychology.  The  superiority  of  the  girls  in  this 
respect  prevails  at  all  ages.  After  twelve  the  curves  for  both  sexes 
show  a  decided  direction  upward. 

The  author  concludes  his  study  with  a  consideration  of  the  pedagog- 
ical significance  of  his  results. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  school  children  in  the  early  grades  choose 
their  ideals  from  among  people  with  whom  they  are  personally  ac- 
tjuainted,  and  later  more  and  more  choose  from  among  people  in  con- 
temporary public  life  and  characters  in  history  and  fiction,  "  This  is 
an  expression  of  the  growth  of  the  personality  together  with  a  steadily 
progressing  expansion  of  the  circle  of  experience.  That  such  a  devel- 
opment is  desirable,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  If  the  children  persistently 
chose  their  ideal  from  their  immediate  surroundings,  it  would  indicate 
that  their  development  was  arrested,  and  that  they  possessed  a  direc- 
tion of  thought  and  volition  answering  to  narrow  provincial  conditions 
and  therefore  would  be  without  value  for  more  highly  developed  cul- 
ture. But,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  matter. 
It  is  clear  that  this  development  should  not  take  place  with  the  greatest 
possible  haste.  It  cannot  be  desirable  that  children  should  regard  as 
ideals  persons  whom  they  are  not  in  position  to  understand.  The 
admiration  they  give  them,  thus  comes  to  depend  on  the  fact  that  they 
misunderstand  them.  It  is  certainly  necessary  to  give  the  children 
personal  ideals,  but  it  should  not  take  place  before  the  children  have 
reached  the  age  in  which  they  can  conceive  their  real  merits.  Admira- 
tion for  the  great  personalities  must  not  be  awakened  in  a  mechanical 
way  or  exclusively  by  the  aid  of  faith  in  authority.  Such  an  admira- 
tion is  external  and  artificial  and  leaves  the  child's  volitional  life  un- 
touched." 

The  author  states  as  a  general  pedagogical  principle,  that  "children 
at  the  earliest  ages  should  look  up  to  and  have  devotion  for  their 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  teachers,  and  others  with  whom  they 
come  in  personal  contact."  This  seems  to  be  the  presupposition  for 
their  being  able  really  to  raise  up  as  ideals  the  greater  personalities, 
whom  they  later  meet  in  history  and  literature. 

Speaking  of  the  age  when  the  transition  should  be  made,  the  author 
states  that  we  have  not  yet  a  pedagogical  thermometer  for  the  exact 
determination  of  this  and  most  other  problems  of  the  science,  depend- 
ing as  it  does  on  so  many  factors  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  definite 
knowledge.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  studies  in  America  showed 
that  children  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  to  a  pronounced  extent  chose 
historical  and  public  characters  as  ideals,  must  naturally  be  regarded 
as  depending  on  the  children's  being  led  altogether  too  early  into  a 
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world,  which  only  at  a  later  age  they  are  in  condition  to  understand." 
He  questions  whether  even  Swedish  children  do  not  make  this  transi- 
tion too  hastily,  especially  about  the  tenth  year.  Even  children  of  ten 
years  may  find  it  difficult  to  get  any  high  degree  of  understanding  of 
historical  and  public  characters,  and  "  it  can  be  assumed  that  their  indi- 
cated choice  is  in  many  cases  not  an  expression  of  a  definite  volitional 
direction." 

In  this  connection  the  author  presents  four  curves  showing  the  fre- 
quency of  choice,  by  the  New  Castle  children,  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  and,  by  the  Gothenburg  children,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Gustavus  Vasa.  We  get  two  types  of  curves.  One  type  is  represented 
by  the  curves  for  Washington  and  the  two  Swedish  kings,  which  are 
very  much  alike,  the  second  type  by  the  curve  for  Lincoln.  The  first 
three  curves  all  reach  their  culmination  at  the  age  of  eleven,  after 
which  they  decline,  the  Lincoln  curve,  on  the  other  hand,  rises  pretty 
steadily  and  reaches  its  highest  point  at  the  last  age  studied.  Con- 
cerning the  first  type  the  author  thinks  it  necessary  o  inquire  whether 
its  rapid  rise  and  fall  are  not  causally  connected.  Barnes  and  Cham- 
bers have  considered  this  question  in  the  case  of  Washington.  Our 
Swedish  investigator  agrees  with  their  conclusion  that  Washington  is 
impressed  upon  the  children  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  seek  their 
ideals  in  their  immediate  environment,  for  when  "  the  sugar  coating  " 
is  worn  off  through  later  reading  and  experience,  children  turn  away 
from  their  former  idol.  The  same  he  holds  to  be  true  of  the  two 
Swedish  heroes.  The  Lincoln  curve  he  considers  an  indication  of  the 
more  normal,  truly  idealistic  development. 
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In  a  recent  book  entitled  "  Studies  of  School  Children,"  Dr. 
Frantisek  Cada,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the 
University  of  Prague,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  beginnings  of  child  study 
in  Bohemia.  The  first  recognition  of  its  importance  is  to  be  found 
in  two  articles  published  in  the  Bohemian  Pedagogical  Review, 
"  Komensky,"  in  1882,  "  A  letter  from  the  First  Standard,"  by  Y. 
Funticek,  and  "  How  to  Popularize  the  Science  of  Child  Study,"  by 
Jos.   Klika. 

In  1884,  L.  Pivoda  translated  from  the  Polish  "  Recent  Advance  in 
Education."  In  his  article  Dr.  Hall's  investigation  on  "  The  Contents 
of  Children's  Minds  on  Entering  School,"  made  in  the  Boston  schools, 
was  described  at  length.  In  the  same  year,  a  schedule  of  seventy-one 
headings  for  the  observation  of  pupils  was  published  by  Y.  Funticek. 

A  still  more  important  movement  was  inaugurated  in  1894  by  Jos. 
Pavelka,  who  translated  the  book  of  the  Polish  psychologist.  Profes- 
sor David,  "  A  Program  for  the  Psychological  and  Educational 
Observation  of  the  Child."  In  the  twenty-nine  chapters  of  this  book, 
the  author  sets  forth  the  results  of  experimental  investigations  in 
North  America  and  in  European  countries,  while  the  last  three 
chapters  give  a  summary  of  pedagogical  researches  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  Since  this  year,  1894,  many  Bohemian  colleges  have 
initiated  courses  in  Child  Study.  In  Pilsen  a  special  inquiry  with  a 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  rubrics  was  carried  out  by  the  teachers 
Boh.  Bennes  and  Al.  Bilek.  The  pupils  of  the  first  standard  were 
studied  by  the  director  Jos.  Simek  and  teachers  Wil.  Kiiller  and  Jos. 
Groh.  In  the  Training  College  in  Kr.  Hradec  courses  were  given  to 
the  students  in  the  bodily  and  mental  development  of  the  child.  Child 
study  was  also  established  as  a  regular  course  in  the  Training 
College  of  Briinn. 

The  Bohemian  pedagogical  reviews  have  since  that  time  published 
many  observations  on  children.  Among  these  was  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  concepts  of  children  in  the  third  standard  of  the  Bohemian 
schools. 

The  best  child  studies  have  been  published  in  the  Bohemian  Peda- 
gogical Review,  "  Pedagogicke  Rozhledy."  This  is  a  monthly  having 
fourteen  sections,  each  with  its  own  editor,  and  has  been  pubHshed 
for  twenty-six  years.  Among  the  child  studies  published  in  this 
periodical  are: — 

In  1888,  "The  Bodily  and  Mental  Development  of  the  Child,"  by 
E.  Formanek ;  "  Sex  Differences,"  by  J.  Kapras ;  "  Studies  of  Pupils 
in  the  Secondary  Schools,"  by  F.  Havlik. 

In  1891,  "  Play  and  the  Mental  Development  of  the  Child,"  by 
J.    Kapras. 

In  1893,  a  review  of  the  translation  of  Professor  David's  book,  in 
which  A.  Svoboda  called  attention  to  the  progress  made  in  psychology 
through  methods  of  investigating  school  children,  and  a  proposition  was 
made  to  establish  stations  for  pedagogical  research.  He  made  a  plea  in 
this  article  for  individual  biographical  records  of  children  before  school 
age.  These  records  should  be  kept  in  the  pedagogical  archives  of  each 
school. 
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From  1888  to  1897  there  have  been  published  reports  of  the  child 
studies  made  in  other  countries  by  K.  Lange,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  S. 
Berthold.  A.  Rude  and  others. 

In  1898  were  published  a  review  and  epitome  of  Baldwin's  "  Mental 
Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race  "  and  reports  on  the  pathology 
of  children  from  French,  Russian  and  German  reviews. 

In  1899  "  The  Necessity  of  Experimental  Investigation  for  Ascer- 
taining the  Principles  of  School  Hygiene,"  by  Jos.  Cerny. 

In  1900,  "  Measurement  of  Mental  Phenomena,"  by  V.  Krcek,  and 
a  translation  of  Sully's  "  Psychology  of  Childhood." 

In  1901,  "  Hygiene  of  Attention,"  translated  from  the  Russian. 

In  1902,  Preyer's  "  Mind  of  the  Child,"  translated  by  J.  Zeman, 
Perez'  "  The  Child,"  translated  by  V.  Cerny,  Ebbinghaus's  "  Experi- 
mental Psychology,"  and  James'  "  Psychology." 

The  systematic  guidance  of  child  study  was  established  in  this 
review,  Pedagogicke  Rozhledy,  by  Professor  Cada  in  1903.  A  study 
of  children's  drawings  was  undertaken  under  his  direction.  His 
energy  and  skill  inspired  many  zealous  workers  and  made  this  section 
the  center  of  the  review.  Many  original  articles,  reviews  and  notices 
of  American,  English,  French,  German,  ItaHan  and  Russian  books 
have  been  published  in  this  section  during  the  last  ten  years.  Con- 
tributions by  the  editor  himself  are :  "  A  Study  of  the  Speech  of 
Children,"  1905-07,  and  "  Pedagogical  Studies  of  School  Children," 
1910-12.  Other  contributions  are :  "  Pedagogical  Investigations  in 
the  First  Standard  of  the  Elementary  School  in  Krasna,"  by  Mil. 
Silhan,  1908;  "Environment  of  Children  in  the  Elementary  School 
in  Doksany,"  by  V.  J.  Rehak,  1907 ;  "  Study  of  the  Valach  Child," 
by  V.  Mrihlad,  1907 ;  "  The  Investigation  of  School  Children  by 
Teachers,"  by  Dr.  T.  Janek,  1908 ;  "  The  Slovak  Child,"  by  F.  Bobek, 
1909;  "The  Child  and  Nature,"  by  F.  Hajn,  1909;  "An  Investigation 
of  the  Children  in  the  First  Standard  of  the  Practice  School  in  the 
Training  College  in  Kr.  Hradec,"  by  V.  Kuller,  1908-10;  "The  Per- 
ception of  Colors  by  School  Children,"  by  F.  Kotoun,  1910;  "A 
Contribution  to  the  Perception  of  Colors  by  School  Children."  by 
L.  Novotny,  1910 ;  "  Child  Study  Schedules  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Teacher,"  by  J.  Veprek,  1910;  "Children's  Abilities,"  by  Jos.  Kubalek, 
1911;  "The  Bohemian  Child  at  Tesin  (Silesia),"  by  F.  Prazak,  1912. 
"Child  Study  in  the  Training  Colleges,"  by  J.  Kubalek,  1910;  "A 
Sketch  of  Child  Study  in  the  Training  College  at  Briinn,  by  Jos. 
Sustal,  1910;  "Children's  Drawings  in  a  Moravian  Slovak  School," 
by  J.  Hodek,  1912 ;  "  The  Bodily  and  Mental  Condition  of  the  Child 
of  Six,"  by  J.  Kubalek,  1912. 

The  following  investigations  were  made  in  Bohemia :  "  Contents  of 
Children's  Minds,"  made  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Hall's  schedule,  with  119 
boys  of  the  first  standard.  In  Prague  a  study  of  232  girls  and  42  boys 
was  made  by  Professor  Cada.  The  experience,  knowledge,  habits 
and  behavior  of  his  pupils,  both  at  home  and  in  school,  were 
observed  and  recorded.  The  children  had  no  knowledge  that  they 
were  under  investigation.  Materials  were  obtained  in  the  regular 
course  of  school  work  through  compositions  or  through  questions,  and 
each  child's  record  was  preserved  throughout  the  year.  There  were 
some  two  hundred  headings  used  in  the  schedule. 

In  the  year  1910,  an  association  of  child  study  was  established  in 
Prague.  The  educational  committee  of  the  city  council  of  Prague 
voted  a  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  new  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  books  and  articles  already  mentioned,  the 
following  books  were  published  in  the  Bohemian  language: 
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G.  S.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  "  Selected  Essays  on  Child  Study,"  translated  by 
J.  Mauer, 

Fr.  Cada,  Ph.  D.,  "  Hyn's  Psychology." 

Ot.  Kadner,  Ph.  D.,  "  Contributions  to  Experimental  Pedagogy." 

Fr.  Naprstek,  "  The  Child  and  His  World." 

Rud.  Neuhof  er,  "  Introduction  to  Child  Study." 

J.  Sully,  "  Child  Study,"  translated  into  Bohemian  by  Telcl. 

Emanuel  Lippert. 
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It  is  only  within  the  last  decade,  that  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  child  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  public.  There 
were  already  in  existence  many  institutions  for  the  care  of  children, 
but  since  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Francis  Josef  I  the  public  has  begun  to  recognize 
the  need  of  organization  of  that  care  and  protection. 

The  movement  for  child  protection  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
resulted  in  an  organization,  created  by  the  committee  of  the  national 
parliament.  The  law  of  1901  made  a  great  improvement  in  public 
care  for  destitute  and  neglected  orphans  by  giving  the  administrative 
surplus  of  the  orphans'  treasuries  for  the  above  mentioned  purpose  for 
ten  years.  In  this  way  the  nation  obtains  about  600,000  crowns 
(=60,000  dollars)  yearly  and  from  this  fund  more  than  5,000  orphans 
are  cared  for  and  educated.  The  children  are  placed  either  in  families 
or  in  some  institution.  (There  are  about  100  private  institutions  for 
the  protection  or  education  of  deficient  children  in  Bohemia.)  In 
each  district  there  was  established  an  orphans'  council  especially  for 
inspecting  the  children  located  in  families. 

The  first  Austrian  congress  for  protection  of  children,  held  in 
Vienna,  (1907)  showed  clearly  the  need  for  more  energetic  pro- 
tection of  children  in  the  empire,  which  in  this  respect  was  far  be- 
hind England,  France  and  Switzerland.  Therefore  a  central  Austrian 
council  for  protection  of  children  was  founded  in  Vienna  and  at 
the  National  School  Council  committees  for  protection  of  children 
were  established.  The  Bohemian  National  Committee  recognized  that 
great  numbers  of  the  bodily  and  mentally  defective,  destitute,  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  were  insufficiently  cared  for,  because  of 
lack  of  organization,  to  keep  recoids  of  the  children  and  coordinate 
the  institutions  already  at  work.  The  first  president  of  the  B.  N.  C.  was 
Fr.  Count  Thun,  LL.  D.  After  a  year  he  was  appointed  viceregent 
in  Dalmatia  and  then  Fr.  Cada,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  of 
the  University  of  Prague  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  great  services  in  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

In  examining  the  results  of  the  B.  N.  C.  during  the  past  3  years 
one  must  acknowledge,  that  a  remarkable  piece  of  social  work  was 
performed :  The  organizing  of  the  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Children  aroused  a  powerful  movement  in  this  direction  so  that  in  each 
district  an  association  was  founde"",  which  ensured  active  cooperation 
between  the  public  organizations  for  the  protection  of  the  child  and 
private  beneficence.  Thus  82  district  Committees  for  child  protection 
were  established.  The  B.  N.  C.  is  in  constant  communication  with 
these  Committees.  The  work  is  thus  divided :  The  district  committees 
undertake    the    care  of    the    poor    young    people  in    their   districts. 
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The  B.  N.  C.  in  first  rank  cares  for  the  children  having  any  special 
deficiency.  But  in  second  rank  the  B.  N.  C.  has  already  supplied 
for  3,000  children  aid  and  care  from  persons  or  communities.  Last 
year,  a  detailed  scheme  was  elaborated,  for  the  inspection  of  the  children 
and  examination  of  the  requests  for  public  help  demanded  for  a 
child.  A  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  B.  N.  C.  was  expended  upon 
direct  care  of  the  children.  In  the  year  1909  the  B.  N.  C.  cared  for 
69,  in  1910  for  271  and  in  191 1  for  433  neglected,  mentally  or  bodily 
deficient  children.  Children,  who  need  special  medical  and  pedago- 
gical superintendence,  are  placed  in  a  colony  of  the  B.  N.  C.  There  are 
now  seven  such  colonies  (Uhrineves  with  20,  Kamenice  with  13, 
Lysa  with  14,  Cista  with  9,  Jilove  with  26,  Klikovice  with  10  children 
and  Postupice  with  2  rachitic  children).  Among  the  colonies  and 
institutions  are :  i.  A  colony  for  8  epileptic  children  in  Usti 
nad  Orlici,  2.)  a  day  refuge  for  50  children  whose  parents  are  em- 
ployed during  the  day  in  mines,  and  3.)  a  refuge  for  inexperienced 
apprentices  coming  from  villages  in  the  capital  of  Prague.  Already 
in  the  first  2  months  31  boys  have  been  cared  for  and  now  all  50  places 
are  continually  occupied. 

For  deficient  children  the  B.  N.  C.  establishes  much  needed  institu- 
tions. Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  founded:  i.  House 
of  education  for  50  slightly  mentally  abnormal  children  (the  first 
institution  of  this  kind  in  Austria-Hungary)  in  Kr.  Hardee;  2.  a 
house  of  education  for  50  destitute  children  (25  boys  and  25  girls) 
in  Jilemnice.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  70,000  crowns  (7,000  dol.)  ; 
3.  a  hospital  for  incurable  children  or  for  children  with  many  defects, 
whof  tuntil  now  have  vainly,  sought  a  refuge.  For  this  purpose 
a  building  costing  210,000  crowns  was  purchased. 

In  institutions  of  other  beneficent  associations  the  B.  N.  C.  has 
35  children. 

The  industrial  section  of  the  B.  N.  C.  is  also  establishing  club 
rooms  for  young  people  employed  in  trade.  Other  sections  of  the 
B.  N.  C.  are:  Legal  section  with  a  consulting  room  for  giving 
advice  according  to  the  laws,  a  medical  section  for  medical  inspection 
of  the  children.  This  section  also  mediates  placing  of  sick  children 
in  hospitals  and  provides  courses  for  care  of  nurslings  and  babies. 
The  pedagogical  section  has  an  active  propaganda  for  modern  pedago- 
gical problems  and  inspects  the  education  of  the  children  under  its 
wardship.  The  social  political  section  has  proposed  schemes  of  needed 
laws  and  have  assumed  charge  of  increasing  the  number  of  general 
guardians.     These  have  been  appointed  in  nearly  all  the  82  districts. 

A  genuine  reporter  of  the  work  of  B.  N.  C.  is  the  review  "  Ochrana 
mladere"  (Protection  of  young  people)  published  by  an  editorial 
council  of  6  officers  of  the  Committee.  The  balance  sheet  of  the 
B.  N.  C.  of  the  year  191 1  shows  321,828  crowns  of  assets  and  223.400 
crowns  of  expenses.  The  collections  arranged  with  permission  of 
the  School  Board  among  the  scholars  of  elementary  and  urban 
schools  yielded  67,716.42  crowns  (21  per  cent,  of  all  assets).  The 
jubilee  day  of  the  emperor  (2.  December)  is  given  each  year  as  a 
holiday  for  festivals  and  entertainments  of  children  and  all  gain 
from  these  entertainments  is  collected  for  the  B.  N.  C.  In  the  year 
1910,  among  1,077  members  of  N.  B.  C.  348  were  teachers  and  154 
school  officers  (also  502  members  =  47  per  cent).  This  year  there 
are  1.638  members.  Of  28  officers  of  the  association,  5  are  teachers 
from  elementary  and  urban  schools. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  82  district  Committees  for  protection  of 
children  I  quote  the  Committee  of  Zirkov.     This  has:  i.  pedagogical. 
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2.  managing,  and  3.  helping  section.  There  have  been  established  2 
colonies  for  7  orphans  in  Radesovic  and  for  8  orphans  in  Rican. 
In  December  1910  a  refuge  for  120  school  children  was  opened  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town  Zirkov.  In  the  year  1910,  621,  and  in 
year  191 1,  276  children  received  boots  and  garments.  Many  lectures 
were  delivered  for  parents  in  regard  to  hygiene  o^  babies  and 
good  and  bad  reading  for  children.  The  Committee  also  arranged 
many  cinematograph  representations  for  school  children.  Many 
members  inspected  the  fatherless  children  cared  for  by  the  B.  N.  C. 
The  general  guardian  defended  the  rights  of  these  children  (in  1910 
there  were  128,  in  191 1  180  such  children).  For  the  year  1912  and  1913, 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  creche  and  a  reading  room  for  school 
children  in  the  town  Zirko\. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Committee  is  this  year:  assets  10,448 
crowns  and  expenses  6,795  crowns.  Among  324  members  there  are 
120  teachers  {^7  per  cent),  although  the  teachers  form  only  0.2  per 
cent  of  the  town  inhabitants.     Among  29  officers  are  7  teachers. 

Emanuel  Lippert. 
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The  Rhodes  Scholarship,  by  George  R.  Parlsin.     Boston,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,1912.     Pp.  X  +  250. 

The  subject  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  has  at  last  received  its 
due  meed  from  the  man,  or  rather  the  two  men,  who  are  uniquely- 
equipped  for  such  a  task — Dr.  Parlsin,  the  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes 
Trustees,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Wylie,  their  Oxford  Secretary.  The  former 
has  been  more  concerned  with  the  scholarship  scheme  in  the  larger 
phases,  while  the  latter,  previously  a  tutor  and  fellow  in  one  of  the 
Oxford  colleges,  has  had  a  personal  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
every  Rhodes  scholar  who  has  gone  to  Oxford.  The  subdivision  of 
the  task  is,  therefore,  a  particularly  happy  feature  of  the  book,  and 
'one  does  not  know  whether  to  be  more  grateful  for  the  chapters 
that  deal  with  the  broader  phases  of  the  scheme  or  with  those  on  The 
University  System  and  The  Social  Side  of  Oxford  Life,  which  give 
us  the  educational  and  social  atmosphere  of  the  scholar  as  could  be 
done  only  by  an  Oxford  man  who  brings  to  his  task  the  points  of 
view  of  strangers  who  come  from  around  the  globe. 

Since  the  scholarships  became  realized  possessions  there  have  been 
articles  and  criticisms  innumerable  about  the  recipients,  most  of  these 
aimed  at  the  American  Rhodes  Scholars.  Some  have  been  just;  some 
have  been  beside  the  mark,  aimed  at  the  scholars  but  criticising  not 
so  much  the  individual  men  as  the  educational  systems  which  pro- 
duce their  type  of  scholarship;  some,  again,  have  been  premature,  as, 
for  example,  when  the  failure  of  the  American  Rhodes  Scholars  to 
'  make  good '  after  their  return  to  this  country  was  heralded  in  one 
magazine  of  good  standing  in  the  spring  of  1907.  Several  scholars 
who  received  appointments  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  that  year 
were  warned  of  the  danger  of  coming  back,  as  their  predecessors 
had  done,  unfitted  by  three  years  of  Oxford  for  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  American  citizenship.  Presumably,  neither  the  maga- 
zine which  published  this  article  nor  those  who  drew  their  warnings 
from  it,  were  aware  that  at  that  time  the  first  appointees  from 
America  were  still  resident  in  Oxford,  their  three  years'  tenure  not 
expiring  until  June,  1907.  Not  a  few  of  the  subsequent  criticisms 
have  been  as  glaringly  premature,  not  to  mention  those  which  have 
been  ludicrously  misdirected.  No  one  should  suppose  that  the  scheme 
has  been  tried  long  enough  to  test  its  successful  working.  The  oldest 
Rhodes  Scholars  have  been  away  from  Oxford  less  than  six  years, 
and  we  need  not  be  frightened  by  the  critics'  assurances  that  these 
returned  scholars  have  not  yet  revolutionized  thought  and  affairs  on 
this  continent. 

We  are  grateful  for  a  treatment  which  takes  us  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships;  which  gives  us  the  motives  that 
induced  an  empire-builder  and  one  of  the  most  colossal  '  practical ' 
men  of  affairs  and  action  to  give  a  large  part  of  his  life  endeavor 
to  the  educational  scheme  which  he  considered  worthy  of  his  for- 
tune and  his  faith.  The  dream  was  his;  the  realization  is  ours 
if  we  can  rouse  ourselves  to  the  loftiness  of  his  imagination.  The 
lack  of  interest  in  the  scheme,  the  prevailing  ignorance  about  the  con- 
ditions   and   possibilities   of   the  scholarship,   the    ignorance   of   how 
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much  Oxford  can  mean,  and  of  how  much  in  addition  to  Oxford 
a  Rhodes  Scholarship  can  and  should  mean,  is  sad  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  grandeur  of  the  possibilities 
which  are  offered  to  the  college  men  of  America  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Germany  and  of  the  British  Empire. 

W.  D.  Wallis 

Die  Bedeutung  der  Psychologic  fUr  die  ilbrigcn  Wissenschaftcn  und 
die  Praxis,  von  K.  Marbe.  Fortschritte  der  Psychologic  und 
ihrer  Anwendungen,  1912,  vol.  i,  pp.  5-82. 

This  article  forms  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  initial  number  of 
the  new  journal  edited  by  the  author, — Fortschritte  der  Psychologie 
und  ihrer  Anwendung.  It  is  essentially  a  plea  for  wider  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  psychology,  in  view  of  the  significance  which 
this  science  has  for  other  sciences,  both  pure  and  applied.  Without 
attempting  to  treat  exhaustively  the  relations  of  psychology  to  other 
sciences,  Marbe  aims  to  point  out  certain  definite  ways  in  which 
knowledge  of  the  facts  revealed  by  modern  psychological  investiga- 
tion would  be  useful  to  the  natural  scientists,  the  student  of  medi- 
cine, the  philologist,  the  aesthetician,  the  historian,  the  pedagogue, 
the  student  of  jurisprudence  and  national  economy,  and  to  the  phil- 
osopher. 

In  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  physics,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  errors  of  space  and  time,  and  to  inaccuracies  resulting  from 
the  '  personal  equation.'  The  fact  of  the  predeliction  for  certain 
errors  is  significant  for  any  observational  science,  and  also  for  mathe- 
matics, in  that  it  undermines  the  assumption  of  the  Gaussian  theory  of 
errors,  that  all  errors  are  equally  probable.  The  whole  question  of  the 
reaction-time  and  its  influencing  factors  is  of  vast  importance  to  obser- 
vational science.  Moreover,  as  difference  sensitivity  is  greatest  at 
medium  intensities,  it  is  desirable  that  when  stimuli  are  to  be  compared, 
those  of  medium  intensity  be  selected.  Blondlot's  alleged  discovery  of 
the  n-rays  rested  upon  illusions  well  known  to  the  psychologist. 

For  the  ethnologist  and  anthropologist,  the  exact  methods  of  mod- 
ern psychology  are  valuable  in  the  investigation  of  the  mental  life 
of  primitive  man,   as    Myers   and    Rivers   have    shown. 

In  stethoscopy,  certain  errors  of  audition,  such  as  the  overlooking  of 
weak  sounds  just  before,  and  especially  just  after,  more  intensive  sounds, 
must  be  considered.  The  relation  of  psychology  to  hygiene  appears 
nowhere  so  clearly  as  in  the  employment  of  psychological  methods  of 
investigating  the  effects  of  fatigue.  In  psychiatry,  the  importance  of 
psychological  methods  for  the  diagnosis  of  mental  diseases  is  apparent 
in  the  work  of  Sommer,  Jung,  and  others ;  moreover,  their  importance 
for  the  investigation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  abnormal  mind  is 
unquestioned.  Pick  has  long  been  engaged  in  explaining  mental 
abnormality  in  view  of  the  similarities  to  normal  life  which  it 
exhibits,  regarding  many  pathological  activities  as  retardations  or 
exaggerated  developments  of  normal  mental  phenomena.  The  psy- 
chiatrist who  lacks  knowledge  of  normal  mental  phenomena  is  in 
much  the  same  position  as  a  physician  who  studies  pathological 
structures,  without  knowing  his  normal  anatomy. 

For  the  science  of  language,  philology,  and  the  literary  sciences, 
psychology  is  of  marked  importance.  Child  psychology,  in  the  par- 
allelisms it  reveals  between  the  development  of  speech  in  the  child 
and  in  the  race,  can  throw  much  light  on  the  origin  and  development 
of  speech.  The  method  of  introspection  has  gone  far  in  clearing  up 
the  relations  between  speech   and   thought,  and  the  question  of   the 
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understanding  of  speech.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  of  preferred  asso- 
ciations, especially  those  revealing  psychological  connections  between 
words  analogous  in  speech  usage,  is  significant  for  the  investigation  of 
speech  analogies.  The  philologist  may  obtain  great  assistance  in  the 
evaluation  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  in  avoidance  of  impossible  con- 
jectures, from  knowledge  of  the  errors  commonly  made  in  copying. 
The  question,  moreover,  of  literary  style  is  a  psychological  one ;  so,  too, 
is  that  of  the  aesthetic  effect  of  language,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the 
rhythm  of  the  text,  the  dialect,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  read,  on  the 
objective  side,  and  upon  mood,  on  the  subjective  side. 

Especially  important  for  the  historian  is  the  psychology  of  testimony; 
for  him,  also,  the  fact  of  the  uniformity  of  mental  processes  under 
similar  conditions  is  significant.  The  historian,  depending  for  his 
sources  upon  spoken  or  written  testimony,  ordinarily  assumes  that 
coincidence  of  two  independent  accounts  of  an  event  establishes  its 
historicity.  This  assumption  it  appears  is  not  justified,  for  often  the 
same  error  is  made  by  several  individuals  in  describing  an  event. 
Investigators  of  the  psychology  of  testimony  have  pointed  out  a  number 
of  specific  tendencies  to  falsify  in  description;  and  the  changes  which 
occur  in  repetitions  of  description  are  well  known.  Again,  realizing 
that  mental  phenomena  in  different  individuals  under  similar  conditions 
show  a  marked  uniformity,  the  historian  will  understand  that  similar 
development  in  different  peoples  does  not  necessarily  mean  inter- 
dependence in  that  development. 

Both  child  and  adult  psychology  are  of  service  to  pedagogy.  Psy- 
chological tests  of  the  effects  of  different  systems  of  education  are 
essential.  Training  must  be  adjusted  to  the  child's  development;  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  the  mental  equipment  of  the  child  at  different 
ages  must  be  understood.  Studies  of  memory  and  learning  are  of 
obvious  importance. 

In  jurisprudence,  such  questions  as  those  of  fixing  responsibility  of 
contracting  parties,  or  of  criminals,  are  closely  bound  up  with  the  psy- 
chology of  the  will,  and  factors  which  influence  it, — unconsciousness, 
alcoholism,  emotion,  and  suggestion.  For  determination  of  guilt, 
there  is  the  Tatbestanddiagnostik  of  Jung  and  Stern.  The  psychology 
of  testimony,  again,  and  the  effect  of  questioning,  are  essential  for 
proper  evaluation  of  the  statements  of  a  witness.  For  national 
economy,  the  discoveries  regarding  the  work-curve,  and  individual 
work-tempos,  which  if  followed  result  in  increased  efficiency,  are 
important.  There  are  indications  that  psychology  may,  in  time,  be 
useful  in  determining  the  profession  most  suited  to  a  youth. 

For  critical  evaluation  of  past  philosophical  systems,  and  for  the 
construction  of  new  ones,  the  findings  of  modern  psychology  are 
absolutely  essential. 

Marbe  concludes  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  consideration  given 
psychology  in  examinations  for  professorships  and  the  professions 
of  medicine  and  law;  he  finds  that  the  official  recognition  accorded 
is  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  science,  and 
recommends  courses  in  psychology  for  professional  students.  Such 
courses  would  necessitate  improved  facilities  for  psychological  in- 
struction in  the  universities,  only  two  or  three  of  which  (in  Ger- 
many)   possess  at  present  adequate  psychological   departments. 

The  bibliography,  given  in  foot-notes,  numbers  nearly  400  titles; 
it  includes  accounts  of  the  psychological  investigations  along  the 
different  lines  mentioned  as  significant  for  various  sciences,  and  of 
contributions  directly  concerned  with  the  relations  of  psychology  to 
some   other   discipline.     Although  the  author's  zeal   leads  him  occa- 
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sionally  to  overestimate  the  present  applicability  of  different  branches 
of  psychology  (for  instance,  the  treatment  of  the  Tatbestanddiagnos- 
tik),  this  does  not  militate  seriously  against  his  main  position,  that 
psychology  offers  to  workers  in  other  fields  both  aid,  and  means  of 
avoiding  error. 

S.   C.   Fisher 

La  simulation  du  merveilleux,  by  P.  Saintyves.  Paris,  Flammarion, 
1912,  pp.  387.  Preface  by  Pierre  Janet  and  bibliography  on  the 
cures  at  Lourdes. 

The  author  divides  his  material  into  three  heads:  simulated  dis- 
eases; simulation  of  supposed  supernatural  morbidities;  simulation  of 
miraculous  cures.  The  first  includes  diseases  simulated  by  beggars, 
neurotics,  hysterical  persons,  etc. ;  the  second,  spiritism  in  its  various 
forms,  occultism,  demoniac  possession,  false  ecstasies,  fastings, 
prophecies,  stigmata,  pregnancies,  etc. ;  the  third,  various  forms  of 
miraculous  cures,  the  cure  of  simulated  diseases,  and  the  pretended 
cure  of  a  disease  already  cured.  Here  especially  the  cures  at  Lourdes 
are  discussed,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cases,  that  of  Pierre 
de  Rudder,  which  was  officially  sanctioned  only  four  years  ago,  in 
1908,  is  classified  as  a  pretended  cure  of  a  disease  already  cured. 
This  section  is  especially  interesting  as  showing  the  character  of 
the  evidence  accepted  in  investigating  a  cure  here,  the  testimony 
of  various  witnesses  being  quoted  at  length. 

The  book  should  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  putting  people  on  their 
guard  against  all  claims  to  the  supernatural ;  if  science  has  advanced, 
the  industry  of  simulators  has  done  likewise,  and  the  more  mar- 
velous a  phenomenon  appears  the  more  severely  should  it  be  tested 
and  verified.  The  motives  for  simulation  are  not  always  apparent, 
nor  are  they  always  such  as  would  move  the  normal  man.  So  much 
the  more  therefore,  should  the  person  laying  claims  to  supernatural 
relations  be  tested  by  psychological  experts  and  alienists,  as  well  as 
by  men  of  science,  the  laity  and  the  faithful.  The  reader  should 
note  that  Janet  in  his  Preface  takes  exception  to  the  author's  classi- 
fication of  certain  apparent  neurotic  and  hysterical  simulations  along 
with  the  other  frauds.  He  does  not  believe  these  patients  so  simple 
nor  so  culpable  morally.  Indeed,  it  also  seems  as  if  the  author  in 
his  discussion  of  mediumistic  phenomena,  hardly  does  full  justice 
to  the  morbidity  of  the  subjects.  He  asserts  that  there  is  always  a 
memory  of  the  mediumistic  state  in  the  normal  state — which  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  demonstrated  but  is  much  open  to  question.  The 
same  is  true  of  his  discussion  of  mystics  and  ecstatics,  and  accord- 
ingly he  attaches  greater  importance  to  the  part  of  fraud  in  founding 
rehgions  than  most  people  would.  The  central  persons  in  such 
movements  he  seems  to  consider  chiefly  deceivers,  or  else  deceived 
and  taken  in  hand  by  some  shrewd  deceiver  who  uses  them  to  his 
own  advantage.  But  some  of  the  cases  would  appear  to  disprove 
his  own  statements,  as  in  spiritism.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
Fox  Sisters  confessed  their  deceptions — but  did  that  injure  spirit- 
ism? Again  and  again  mediums  are  exposed  or  confess,  but  the 
belief  persists.  It  has  a  deeper  basis  than  the  objectivity  of  facts 
about  which  lies  are  possible,  just  as  to-day  Christians  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  Christianity  has  perhaps  a  deeper  basis  even  than 
the  historical  existence  of  Christ.  One  is  tempted  to  a  figure  of 
speech.  To  the  average,  healthy  minded  person  who  has  dabbled  a 
little  in  spiritistic  and  other  present  day  superstitions,  they  come  to 
seem    like    malodorous,    gangrenous    cancers    in    the    minds    of    their 
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victims.  At  present  the  only  known  cure  is  surgery,  and  this  must 
come  in  the  very  early  stage  to  be  efficacious.  Like  cancerous  tissue^ 
they  can  be  transferred  from  one  mind  to  another,  and  become  more 
virulent  with  each  transfer.  Their  very  persistence,  vitality  and  rapid 
multiplication  show  what  a  primitive  and  low  form  of  mental  life 
they  are. 

But  the  fact  that  we  as  yet  only  theorize  as  to  their  origin  and  carr 
hardly  at  all  control  their  growth  and  spread  should  make  modern 
science  and  religion  ashamed.  Can  not  their  vitality  anrf  endurance 
and  power  of  growth  be  used  to  make  healthy  social  tissues  instead 
of  cancers?  Amy  E.  Tanner 

Le  langage  graphique  de  I'enfant,  by  Georges  Rouma.  Misch  et 
Thron,  .Bruxelles,  1912,  304  p.,  with  numerous  illustrations  and 
bibliography  of  nine  pages. 

Dr.  Rouma's  study  of  this  subject  began  in  his  collaboration  with 
Karl  Lamprecht  in  collecting  large  numbers  of  drawings  in  order 
to  show  the  parallel  between  individual  and  race  development.  He 
came,  through  these  studies,  to  believe  the  similarities  between  the 
two  superficial  and  the  differences  deep,  and  also  to  believe  that 
drawing  is  a  most  valuable  indication  of  the  mental  condition  of  the 
artist.  Accordingly  he  obtained  still  more  material  and  has  published 
the  results  in  this  volume.  Incidentally  he  summarizes  most  of  the 
other  work  done  in  this  line. 

His  own  method  of  obtaining  material  was  that  of  watching  the 
children  drawing  under  various  conditions.  Sometimes  they  chose 
their  own  subjects,  sometimes  had  them  assigned.  Their  remarks 
were  noted  on  the  paper,  and  both  normal  and  feeble  minded  children 
were  observed. 

Before  drawing  proper  begins  there  is  a  preliminary  stage  of 
adaptation  of  the  hand  to.  the  pencil.  The  pencil  is  grasped  in  the 
whole  hand,  the  point  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  and  the  lines  are 
usually  dim  and  short,  running  in  all  directions.  In  abnormal  chil- 
dren this  may  last  for  months,  but  in  normal  the  lines  soon  grow 
blacker  and  longer,  and  urged  by  those  about  him  to  draw  a  picture, 
the  child  begins  to  attach  names  to  his  scrawls,  without  seeing  any 
likeness  or  being  able  later  to  remember  what  he  called  them.  First 
he  accepts  suggestions  from  those  about  him,  and  then  himself 
enunciates  what  he  intends  to  do.  All  this  is  purely  arbitrary  until' 
he  chances  to  see  a  similarity  between  his  scrawls  and  some  object, 
and  then  first  his  drawing  may  become  true  drawing  at  times,  though 
with  frequent  lapses  to  the  earlier  stages.  This  occurs  between 
the  second  and  third  years  usually. 

Rouma  next  takes  up  in  great  detail  the  stages  in  drawing  the 
human  figure.  After  the  preliminary  stage,  follow  Sully's  tadpole 
stage,  and  the  drawing  of  the  man  full  face,  with  gradual  inclusion 
of  the  various  details.  The  transition  from  full  face  to  profile  comes 
later  and  is  made  with  difficulty,  with  various  combinations  of  the 
two.  Animal  drawings  are  naturally  usually  profiles,  and  follow  in 
general  a  development  like  that  of  the  human  figure.  Birds  are 
drawn  relatively  little. 

Comparing  with  primitive  people,  Rouma  says  there  is  no  prelim- 
inary stage  with  the  latter,  for  adults  have  naturally  had  sufficient 
practice  to  handle  the  pencil  and  to  see  resemblances.  We  do  find 
all  the  stages  in  drawing  the  human  figure  in  the  collections  of  savage 
and  primitive  drawings,  but  also  great  differences  among  individuals, 
some  far  excelling  children.    We  then  have  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
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ing  the  average  for  the  tribe,  and  are  likely  to  fall  into  absurdities 
if  we  judge  the  civilization  by  the  drawing,  because  a  people  may 
be  highly  developed  industrially  and  little  developed  as  to  drawing. 

In  the  beginning  there  is  complete  lack  of  proportion  between  the 
parts  of  the  child's  drawing.  New  and  interesting  details  are  exag- 
gerated. Attempts  to  represent  movement  mark  considerable  ad- 
vance. At  first  the  child  does  not  draw  it,  but  acts  or  describes  it  as  he 
draws.  Then  it  is  represented  by  some  part,  like  an  arm,  unduly  pro- 
longed to  meet  another  part,  and  somewhat  later,  the  child  tries  to 
note  how  a  moving  leg  or  arm  looks,  and  to  draw  it  in  the  position. 
Here  we  pass  from  drawing  language  to  visual  representation,  an 
important  transition.  For  some  time  this  may  be  tried  only  with 
one  object,  and  the  results  may  vary  greatly.  Sometimes  a  series 
is  drawn  showing  successive  stages  of  the  movement. 

Among  the  difficulties  of  the  child  is  that  of  orientation,  placing 
the  objects  in  right  relations  to  each  other  on  the  paper.  This  he 
has  to  learn,  and  in  learning  he  may  turn  the  paper  round  in  draw- 
ing, draw  objects  upside  down,  etc.  Perspective  is  still  harder.  The 
child  naturally  tends  at  first  to  draw  what  he  knows  rather  than 
what  he  sees,  and  when  he  begins  to  appreciate  the  difference,  he 
produces  hybrid  combinations.  The  transition  usually  occurs  between 
7  and  9  years.  At  first  objects  are  thrown  in  helter  skelter;  then 
there  is  a  tendency  to  group  them  along  a  straight  line,  all  the  objects 
being  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  view;  the  child  attempts  to  indi- 
cate the  relation  between  various  parts,  as  if  he  had  made  the  drawing 
from  several  viewpoints;  and  finally  the  child  tries  to  get  true  per- 
spective, aided  by  pictures,  but  very  few  get  any  satisfactory  results 
without  instruction. 

Considering  drawing  as  a  language,  we  have  already  noted  the 
indicative  stage,  and  the  representative  stage,  and  referred  to  the 
tendency  to  complete  the  drawing  by  words  and  actions.  With 
greater  technical  skill  and  more  sustained  attention,  this  tendency 
is  favored  and  may  become  true  acting.  On  the  other  side,  it  leads 
to  simplifying  the  drawing,  reducing  the  details  in  drawing  the  man, 
selecting  characteristic  or  symboHc  details  and  exaggerating  them,  all 
this  of  course  leading  to  a  conventionalizing  of  the  drawing,  and 
this  just  in  proportion  as  the  child  narrator  is  imaginative,  and  quick 
in  thought.  Here  too  we  get  what  Barnes  calls  fragmentary  think- 
ing, but  which  Rouma  thinks  is  rather  fragmentary  drawing  only,  the 
thought  appearing  fragmentary  only  because  the  spoken  or  acted 
narrative  which  went  with  the  drawing  has  been  left  out. 

Rouma  attaches  great  value  to  drawing  as  an  indication  of  the 
mental  development,  when  all  the  spontaneous  drawings  are  pre- 
served so  that  the  changes  in  the  course  of  a  year  can  be  studied. 
He  believes  that  a  regression  to  an  earlier  type  should  lead  us  to 
call  in  the  physician,  and  that  the  mental  instability  and  slow  advance 
to  higher  stages  are  indicated  in  the  drawing  of  mentally  disordered 
or  feeble-minded  children.  Similarly  he  believes  it  a  valuable  index 
of  the  normal  and  disordered  imagmation,  the  sense  of  humor,  and 
the  moral  environment. 

The  behavior  of  the  child  while  drawing  is  also  very  suggestive. 
The  strong  visualists,  who  have  also  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  show 
every  sign  of  strong  attention,  erase  much,  and  work  in  silence,  but 
most  children  talk  freely  while  drawing,  and  oscillate  from  one 
<iesign  to  another,  and  the  few  motiles  act  out  the  parts  of  their 
rigid  and  stiff  figures.  When  they  meet  difficulties  in  the  drawing, 
they  may  either  avoid  them  by  making  another  turn  to  the  story, 
or  laugh  at  their  grotesque  drawing,  or  observe  carefully,  and  con- 
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tinue  attempts  to  get  a  better  drawing.  If  their  attention  is  called 
to  a  fault,  they  may  either  correct  or  justify  it. 

On  the  side  of  technique,  children  begin  by  grasping  the  pencil 
in  the  hand  without  using  the  thumb;  some  use  both  hands  indif- 
ferently. The  part  first  drawn  is  usually  what  they  think  most 
important,  but  often  there  seems   no  reason  for  the  order   followed. 

The  development  of  voluntary  attention  shows  very  nicely  in  the 
series  of  drawings  of  a  child.  It  progresses  from  the  vague  to  the 
definite,  and  along  with  the  adaptation  of  the  hand  to  definite  move- 
ments goes  a  tendency  to  automatisms,  which  leads  to  the  curious 
mixtures  of  full  face  and  profile,  etc.  In  some  instances,  instead 
of  later  adaptation  occurring,  the  automatism  increases,  the  idea 
drops  out,  and  the  drawing  degenerates  to  a  lower  stage.  In  other 
cases,  the  child  is  pleased  with  the  result,  and  repeats  it  many  times 
for  the  mere  pleasure. 

In  conclusion,  spontaneous  and  free  drawing  is  a  most  valuable 
aid  in  mental  development,  and  should  be  wisely  encouraged,  not 
forcing  the  child  prematurely  into  technique  or  to  subjects  foreign 
to  his  interests,  but  employing  it  as  a  language  closely  bound  up  with 
speech  and  music.  Amy  E.  Tanner 

Folk  Festivals,  Their  Growth  and  How  to  Give  Them,  by  Mary 
Master  Needham.  N.  Y.,  B.  W.  Huebsch,  1912,  244  p.  Bibli- 
ography of  four  pages. 

This  book  should  be  very  serviceable  to  teachers  in  showing  them 
how  to  set  about  preparing  for  a  folk  festival  and  what  subject 
to  choose,  when  the  pupils  are  the  participants.  The  book  is  very 
concrete,  giving  many  illustrations  of  what  the  writer  has  done,  the 
difficulties  involved,  the  effects  on  pupils  and  parents,  and  the  edu- 
cational possibilities  in  such  work.  The  range  is  shown  by  the 
chapters:  the  pioneer  festival,  the  spirit  of  the  festa,  our  festal 
heritage,  choice  of  subject,  festivals  in  connection  with  playgrounds 
and  schools,  and  the  psychological  effects.  Out  of  folk  art  has  grown 
fine  art.  In  the  folk  tale,  dance  and  play  there  is  the  recognition 
of  truth  and  the  basic  things  of  Hfe  that  are  the  source  of  great 
literature  and  art.  Not  only  that,  but  the  folk  festival  helps  the 
participants  to  become  free  and  so  creative,  prolongs  mental  and 
emotional  growth,  breaks  down  barriers  of  race  and  class  and  so 
makes  for  a  greater  democratic  unity.  Amy  E.  Tanner 

Nervousness  of  Young  Girls.  Margareta  Dosai-Rev^sz.  A.  Gyer- 
mek:  The  Child,  Official  Organ  of  the  Hungarian  Society  for 
Child  Study,  Vol.  VI,   1912,  No.  2. 

Nervousness  is  a  condition  which  presents  many  symptoms  and 
appears  under  different  forms  in  adolescent  girls.  Usually  the  ail- 
ment manifests  itself  through  headaches,  aural  hallucinations,  and 
uncertainty  of  mind,  or  lack  of  steadiness  of  purpose.  In  other 
girls  the  somatic  manifestations  include  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
pains  more  or  less  pronounced  along  the  vertebral  region.  Such 
girls  have  restless  nights  and  nightmares.  Their  intellectual  Hfe  is 
subjected  to  sudden  changes;  the  girls  are  said  to  be  '  of  many 
moods.'  This  symptom  is  rather  characteristic.  It  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  psychic  condition  of  nervousness  from  purely  physical 
ailments. 

The  contention  is  made  that  the  nervous  system  of  woman  is  more 
'  sensitive '  than  that  of  man  from  the  earliest  stages  of  life.  This 
sensitiveness  is  increased  later,   on  account  of  the  peculiar   function 
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of  woman's  organism.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  weakness  though  the 
sensitiveness  may  lead  to  weakness,  if  abused.  Woman's  pecuHar 
sphere  of  activity  and  duties  often  react  detrimentally  upon  her 
nervous   system. 

During  certain  periods,  peculiar  to  her  sex,  woman  always  pre- 
sents certain  nervous  symptoms.  At  such  times  her  physical  energy 
and  her  nervous  resistance  are  diminished  even  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances. With  the  advent  of  maternity  her  system  undergoes  a 
still  greater  depletion  of  energy.  Many  of  the  nervous  symptoms 
in  the  adolescent  girl  are  due  to  the  abuse  of  imagination  along  the 
lines  of   her   future   vocation   as   a  housewife. 

Whatever  a  young  woman  may  be  trained  to  do,  her  education 
should  be  conducted  along  lines  best  calculated  to  conserve  her 
physical  and  psychic  forces  for  the  maternal  role  she  is  to  assume 
in  life. 

The   teacher's   health;  a  study  in   the  hygiene  of  an   occupation,  by 
Lewis  M.  Terman.    Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  c.  1913.     137  p. 

Medical  directors  often  find  teachers  afflicted  with  tuberculosis, 
asthma,  deafness,  defect  of  vision,  neurasthenia,  mal-nutrition,  heart 
disease,  anaemia,  and  other  troubles.  Although  warnings  have  been 
sounded  in  various  times  and  places,  medical  inspection  in  the  schools 
is  still  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  It  was  natural  if  not 
inevitable  that  they  should  have  the  first  attention,  but  it  is  fortunate 
that  of  late  the  health  of  teachers  is  receiving  its  due  share.  The 
writer  here  attempts  to  summarize  the  most  important  investigations 
that  bear  upon  the  hygiene  of  teaching  and  seeks  to  make  certain 
contributions  toward  the  conservation  of  the  teacher's  health  by 
pointing  out  the  sources  of  danger  with  suggestions  for  a  better 
personal  hygiene.  He  would  also  waken  administrators  to  the  desir- 
ability of  concerted  action  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  the  profession. 
He  first  states  the  problem,  then  mortality  rate  and  physical  mor- 
bidity. Then  follow  tuberculosis  and  the  teacher,  the  teacher  as 
neurasthenic,  the  margin  of  safety,  health  suggestions  for  the  teacher, 
the  hygiene  of  character,  responsibility  of  the  normal  school,  and  then 
a  bibliography  of  twenty-six  titles  on  the  teacher's  physical  health, 
twenty-five  on  mental  health  and  the  hygiene  of  character,  and  finally 
a  list  of  fifteen  best  books  on  personal  and  mental  hygiene,  especially 
selected  for  teachers  and  students. 

Psychology  and  industrial  efficiency,  by  Hugo  Munsterberg.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1913.  321  p. 
This  book,  we  are  told,  although  not  a  translation,  corresponds  to 
a  book  of  the  author  which  recently  appeared  in  German.  He  tells 
us  that  "  the  essential  substance  of  the  two  books  is  identical."  After 
an  introduction  treating  applied  psychology  generally,  the  demands 
of  practical  life,  means  and  ends,  the  first  of  the  three  parts  treats 
the  best  possible  man,  discussing  vocation  and  fitness,  scientific  guid- 
ance, management,  methods  of  experimental  psychology,  the  author's 
experiments  in  the  interests  of  electric  railways,  ship  service,  tele- 
phoning, contributions  from  men  of  affairs,  individuals  and  groups. 
The  second  part  treats  the  best  possible  work,  under  which  fall 
such  captions  as  learning  and  training,  the  adjustment  of  technical 
to  psychological  conditions,  the  economy  of  movement,  experiments 
on  monotony,  attention  and  fatigue,  physical  and  social  influences 
on  the  working  power.  The  third  part,  entitled  the  best  possible 
effect,  treats  of  the  satisfaction  of  economic  demands,  experiments 
on    the    effect    of    advertising,    display,    illegal    imitation,    with    final 
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chapters    on    buying    and    selling    and    the    future     development     of 
economic  psychology. 

We  regret  that  the  author  still  adheres  to  his  avowed  policy  of 
almost  utterly  ignoring  all  the  literature  in  this  vast  field,  so  that, 
as  in  his  ''  On  the  Witness  Stand,"  the  reader  who  makes  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  through  this  rather  popular  book  might 
easily  think  the  whole  thing  the  author's  own  creation,  while  those 
who  want  to  pursue  the  different  lines  further  would  have  no  guide. 
This  method  we  do  not  consider  in  accordance  with  the  good  customs 
of  modern  science,  to  say  no  more.  In  the  next  place,  the  author 
makes  what  the  writer  of  this  review  deems  very  extravagant  claims 
for  his  science  and  for  his  tests  in  these  fields.  This  is  all  the  more 
regrettable  in  view  of  the  author's  early,  many  condemnations  of 
about  all  applications  of  psychology,  which  suggests  the  perfervid 
zeal  of  late  converts  to  make  up  for  early  faults  and  remissnesses. 
But  third,  the  real  core  of  the  book,  and  about  the  only  part  where 
the  author  has  sought  to  make  additions  and  by  which  the  value  of 
his  work  must  be  judged,  is  the  actual  tests  he  has  devised  for 
street  railway  employees,  telephone  girls,  ship  service,  etc.,  together 
with  some  parts  of  the  chapters  on  advertising,  display,  and  illegal 
imitation.  Here  we  are  given  to  understand  that  business  men  most 
deeply  concerned  have  given  hearty  and  almost  unreserved  com- 
mendation of  the  services  of  the  tests  applied.  This  of  course  is 
the  chief  question,  whether  psychology  can  actually  help  industry 
in  this  way.  If  it  can  do  so,  industry,  being  the  occupation  of  most 
of  the  intelligent  men  of  the  civilized  world,  will  owe  it  an  immense 
debt.  To  analyze  industrial  processes  to  their  elements  would  be  of 
itself  a  great  achievement  and  then  to  devise  real  and  standard  tests 
for  efficiency  in  all  of  them  would  be  a  boon  to  the  world,  but  we 
are  not  convinced  that  the  author  has  succeeded  nearly  as  far  as 
he  thinks  in  either  of  these  processes,  although  we  heartily  grant 
that  he  has  made  a  very  valuable  and  indeed  a  most  stimulating  con- 
tribution which  merits  the  serious  interest  of  all  psychologists  who 
are  not  too  entirely  absorbed  in  introspection  to  be  concerned  with 
practicality. 

The  principles  of  science;  a  college  text-book,  by  William  Forbes 
CooLEY.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1912.  245  p. 
This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  i.  treats  of  methods,  in- 
cluding the  character  of  scientific  knowledge,  motives,  principles, 
positivism,  scientific  analogy,  criteria  of  truth;  part  2.  is  empirical 
principles,  such  as  matter,  quantity,  energy,  law  of  evolution;  3. 
basic  principles,  rationality,  the  external  world.  The  author  defines 
his  little  book  as  an  "  attempt  to  bridge  the  chasm  "  between  scien- 
tific and  philosophical  studies.  For  our  part  while  we  believe  it  is 
very  important  to  acquaint  philosophers  with  even  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  science,  we  cannot  for  one  moment  believe  that  this  way 
of  approach  for  young  people  of  college  age  is  the  right  one,  but 
believe  it  rather  the  reverse  of  true.  Science  is  empirical  and  should 
not  be  approached  with  abstract  ideas  first.  This  is  to  make  it  not 
empirical  but  speculative.  We  believe  the  time  has  gone  by  for  this 
sort  of  thing. 

State  of  New  York.     Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, for   the   School   Year  Ending   July  31,   1911.     Albany, 
1912.     1 138  p. 
This  report,  besides  the  usual  statistics,  contains  an  account  which 

will  be  interesting  to  many,  entitled  "  The  Story  of  the  Erection  of 
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the  Education  Building."  This  is  "  the  only  building  erected  by  any 
state  or  foreign  country  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  educational  activi- 
ties," and  we  are  told  that  the  whole  scheme  from  its  inception  to  its 
completion  was  without  the  least  public  scandal  and  within  the  cost 
originally  set  apart  for  its  erection.  The  mural  paintings  which  are 
to  adorn  the  great  staircase  and  the  rotunda  are  to  have  for  their 
title  "  The  Aspiration  of  Man  for  Intellectual  Enlightenment  and  the 
Results  of  Its  Attainment."  There  are  thirty-two  panels  with  some 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty  square  feet  to  be  decorated.  Fifteen 
of  these  spaces  may  contain  developed  compositions  of  several  figures, 
while  four  will  permit  the  use  of  only  one,  so  that  the  others  must 
be  treated  with  decorative  ornament.  The  total  cubic  space  within 
the  building  is  some  eleven  million  feet,  while  that  within  the  Capitol 
across  the  way  is  some  fourteen  milHon.  The  contract  for  the  entire 
work  was  let  July,  1908,  for  a  little  over  three  million  dollars  and 
work  was  begun  a  few  days  later.  By  the  contract  it  should  have 
been  done  January  i,  191 1,  and  had  it  been  ready  the  collections  of 
the  Education  Department  would  have  escaped  serious  injury  by  the 
fire  that  destroyed  the  west  half  of  the  Capitol  in  March,  191 1. 
Almost  nothing  was  done  in  the  winters  before  1911-1912  and  there 
were  many  conflicts  between  the  architects  and  builders.  A  law 
provides  that  it  shall  always  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  including  the  University,  the  State  Museum,  the 
State  Library,  together  with  the  other  work  of  the  Commissioner  and 
Regents.  At  the  writing  of  this  report  the  building  was  not  yet 
finished  and  occupied. 

Art  museums  and  schools;  four  lectures  delivered  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  by  Stockton  Axson,  Kenyon  Cox,  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  Oliver  S.  Tonks.     New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1913.     144  p. 
The  object  of   these  lectures,  given  in  the   spring  of    1912   at  the 
Metropolitan    Art  Museum  in  New   York,   was  to   show   teachers  in 
the  various  departments  of  school  work  how  the  museum  collections 
might  be  used  by  them  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  their  sub- 
jects.    Mr.  Axson   shows  the  relation  between  the  art  museum   and 
the  teaching  of   English,   Mr.   Cox  shows  how  teachers  of   art  may 
use  it,  Mr,  Hall  how  teachers  of  history,  and  Mr.  Tonks  how  teachers 
of  classics  may  make  use  of  its  collections. 

Bibliography   of  child   study  for  the  years  igio-igii.     Compiled  by 
Clark  University  Library,  Worcester,  Mass.    United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  Bulletin,   1912,  No.  26.     Whole  No.  498.     90  p. 
For  many  years.  Dr.  Louis  N.  Wilson  has  printed  a  comprehensive 
and   discriminating  bibliography  of   child   study  that  has   proven   in- 
valuable to   all  interested  in  it  and  has  done   much  to   advance   the 
cause.     The  work  was  first  printed  in  The  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
but  the   literature  has    constantly  grown  in   extent,   as   has   also   the 
interest    and    demand    for    bibliographical    work.      Accordingly,    the 
Bureau  of    Education   recently  undertook   to   print   this   bibliography 
and  to   give    it   a   wider   circulation.     This    annual    report   comprises 
90  pages  and  nearly  2,000  titles. 

The  secularization   of  American  education,  by  S.   W.   Brown.     New 
York,    Teachers    College    Contribution    to    Education,    1912,    No. 
49.     160  p. 
This  interesting  theme  is  well  treated,  starting  with   the  religious 

aim  of  education  and  its  operations  with  orphans,  inmates  of  reform, 
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industrial  and  penal  institutions,  the  old  ecclesiastical  control,  state 
support  of  schools  owned  and  controlled  by  the  church,  association 
of  religion  and  education  in  the  public  mind,  laws  prohibiting  religious 
training  and  the  establishment  of  departments  of  theology,  laws 
forbidding  sectarian  text-books,  the  establishment  of  religious  tests 
and  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  schools  under  ecclesiastical 
control,  constitutional  provisions  concerning  the  aim  of  education  and 
those  forbidding  sectarian  instruction,  religious  tests,  state  and  supreme 
court  decisions  favoring  religious  ideals  of  education  and  those 
favoring  secular  ideals. 

Rivista  di  FilosoHa,  Neo-scolastica,  pubblicata  per  cura  di  un  gruppQ 
di  studiosi  diretta  dal  dott.  Agostino  Gemelli.  Anno  IV.  N-s, 
20  Ottobre  1912. 

The  present  number  contains  the  following  articles.  The  gnoseolog- 
ical doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  actual  moment  of  philosophic  con- 
sciousness, by  D.  Lanna:  Psychology  and  pathology,  by  A.  Gemelli: 
God  in  the  philosophy  of  St.  Bonaventura,  by  F.  Palhoriis :  The 
philosophy  of  Benedetto  Croce,  by  E.  Chiochetti :  The  modern  phil- 
osophy of  thought  according  to  O.  Kiilpe,  by  A.  Gemelli :  Benedetto 
Grose  and  the  presuppositions  of  the  gnoseology  by  Gian  Battitta 
Vico,  by  Be. :  The  ancient  scholasticism  according  to  a  new  scholastic, 
by  B.  Nardi :  The  idealism  of  the  Marburg  School,  by  Fr.  Olgiate : 
Professor  G.  Gentile  and  the  Italian  Thomism  from  1850  to  1900,  by 
A.   Masnovo. 

Why  women  are  so,  by  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge.  New  York,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1912.    371  p. 

This  book  is  good  reading  by  an  author  who  has  evidently  given 
great  attention  to  the  present  and  historic  aspects  of  the  subject, 
who  writes  in  a  vivacious  way  through  all  her  sixteen  chapters,  divided 
into  four  sections,  viz.,  domestic  traditions,  the  effects  upon  women, 
some  exceptions,   and  from  femininity  to  womanhood. 

Elementary  biology,  plant,  animal,  human,  by  James  Edward  Pea- 
body  and  Arthur  Ellsworth  Hunt.  New  York,  Macmillan  Co., 
1913.     229  p." 

This  is  an  interesting  and  excellent  text,  with  many,  although 
we  wish  jthere  had  been  more,  illustrations,  which  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  this  subject  within  the  interests  of  daily  life  and 
human  sympathies  instead  of  making  it  abstract,  academic  and  ultra- 
scientific  for  the  beginner. 

Addresses  and  papers,  by  Andrew  S.  Draper.  Albany,  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  1912.    266  p. 

We  have  here  some  twenty  different  addresses  and  papers.  Some 
of  them  were  for  special  occasions,  others  apparently  written  more 
in  a  recreative  mood,  covering  quite  a  variety  of  topics,  mostly 
however  connected  with  the   administrative   aspects  of   education. 

Carlisle  primer,  by  Kittie  Rose  Carlisle.  Illustrated  by  Adele  Laure 
Brunet.     Houston,  Texas,  Rein  &  Sons   Co.,    1912.     118  p. 

The  author  premises  that  the  greater  part  of  the  child's  first  read- 
ing is   learning   to   read   and  not   reading  to   learn.     To   make   this 
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learning  to  read  interesting  and  easy  is  the  main  object  of  this 
book.  The  writer  also  assumes  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  child 
on  entering  school  is  in  himself  and  in  those  things  with  which  he 
comes  in  natural  contact  in  everyday  life,  his  school,  home,  food, 
clothes  and  other  children ;  whatever  relates  to  his  own  experience 
and  environment  will  claim  his  attention  and  the  things  most  closely 
connected  with  child  life  have  been  selected  for  the  subjects  of  the 
lessons.  The  simplest  words  in  the  child's  natural  vocabulary  too 
have  been  chosen.  This  seems  a  sound  idea  but  it  seems  to  be 
only  in  part  carried  out,  unless  the  child  is  a  country  child  and 
familiar  with  the  animals,  birds,  etc.,  of  the  country.  The  preface 
is  by  way  of  suggestion  that  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  should  be 
read  as  a  whole  and  memorized.  Some  things  can  be  dramatized  (a 
good  new  idea).  It  is  well,  too,  to  confine  for  the  most  part  the 
words  in  the  primer  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  child  but  to  do  this 
is  a  scientific  matter  and  involves  a  specific  method,  of  which  there 
is  no  trace  in  this  book.  Nor  is  much  attention  paid  to  the  recent 
psychological  studies  of  the  forms  of  letters,  although  it  is  a  merit 
that  the  importance  of  this  subject  is  at  least  seen. 

Mental  fatigue,  by  Tsuru  Arm.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Contributions  to  Education,  No.  54.  New  York  City, 
Teachers  College,  1912.     115  p. 

After  an  introduction  and  historical  sketch  the  author  formulates 
her  problems  as  follows,  four  in  number,  showing  the  influence  of 
mental  work  upon  physiological  processes,  on  the  feeling  of  fatigue 
and  on  efficiency.  Her  conclusions  are  interesting  but  not  of  the 
utmost  value. 

A  text-book  in  the  history  of  modern  elementary  education,  with 
emphasis  on  school  practice  in  relation  to  social  conditions,  by 
Samuel  Chester  Parker.     Boston,  Ginn,  1912.     505  p. 

The  principles  followed  here  are  intensive  treatment  of  a  limited 
field,  emphasis  on  a  relatively  few  selected  movements,  institutions 
or  individuals  in  this  field,  and  third,  discussion  of  the  chosen  topics 
in  such  a  concrete  way  as  to  help  the  student  to  appreciate  the  reality 
of  historical  development.  The  author  begins  with  the  vernacular 
in  the  middle  ages,  then  discusses  elementary  schools  on  a  religious 
basis,  the  transition  to  a  secular  basis  from  Comenius.  In  the  twelfth 
chapter  he  comes  down  to  the  development  of  American  secular 
school  systems.  Several  chapters  are  given  to  Pestalozzi  and  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  Herbart  and  Froebelians,  with  a  few  sentences  or 
pages  about  a  few  living  men.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  there 
were  more  of  the  latter.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  contemporary  or 
anywhere  near  it  in  the  book  except  what  is  said  about  contemporary 
Froebelians.  Most  of  the  material  is  old  and  has  been  worked  over 
and  over  again.  P.erhaps  it  might  be  said  that  the  author's  Bear- 
beitung  is  as  good  as  anybody's  in  English  within  its  space,  and  we 
do  not  recall  any  that  has  quite  so  many  illustrations  of  ye  olden  days. 

History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  1620-1647,  by  William  Bradford. 
Massachusetts   Historical   Society,    1912.     2   v. 

This  is  a  really  monumental  work.  It  is  not  only  elegant  but  in 
excellent  taste  and  abounds  in  illustrations  of  many  kinds.  It  is  a 
great   credit  to  the   Massachusetts   Historical  Society. 
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The  conservation  of  the  child;  a  manual  of  clinical  psychology  pre- 
senting the  examination  and  treatment  of  backward  children,  by 
Arthur  Holmes.     Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1912.    345  p. 

After  an  historical  sketch  the  writer  treats  the  constitution  of  the 
clinic  and  its  function  psychologically  and  in  the  field,  operations, 
classification  of  clinic  cases,  and  modes  of  classifying  both  them  and 
moral  deviates,  and  finally  sociological  relations  of  the  clinic. 

Stuttering  and  lisping,  by  E.  W.  Scripture.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1912.    251  p. 

The  author  has  made  himself  one  of  our  very  best  experts.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  is  his  treatment  of  Hsping,  The  book  abounds 
with  illustrations,  curves,  etc.,  which  really  bring  together  the  best 
that  is  known  upon  the  subject,  and  the  work  concludes  with  detailed 
characterization   of    modes   of    treatment. 

A  study  of  mental  fatigue  in  relation  to  the  daily  school  program, 
by  W.  H.  Heck,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  J.  P.  Bell  Co.,  1913.     28  p. 

The  Beacon  primer,  by  James  H.  Fassett.  With  illustrations  by 
G.  A.  Harker.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1912.     120  p. 

Cyr's  new  primer,  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr.  With  illustrations  by  Ruth 
Mary  Hallock  and  Alice  Beach  Winter.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.^ 
igi2.     121  p. 

Current  Educational  topics.  I.  The  duty  of  the  State  in  the  medical 
inspection  of  schools,  by  F.  B.  Dresslar.  H.  Health  problems  in 
education,  by  Thomas  D.  Wood.  HI.  Sanitation  in  rural  com- 
munities, by  Charles  E.  North.  Washington,  Gov't.  Printing 
Office,  1912.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  24, 
Whole  No.  496.     25  p. 

Public  and  private  high  schools.  Prepared  by  the  Statistical  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  Gov't.  Printing  Office, 
1912.     375  p.     Bulletin,  No.  22,  Whole  No.  494. 

Outlines  of  European  history.  Part  11.  From  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  by  James  Harvey  Robin- 
son and  Charles  A.  Beard.     Boston,  Ginn,  1912.     555  p. 

Outlines  of  the  history  of  education,  by  George  Washington  Andrew 
LucKEY.  2d  ed.  revised.  Lincoln,  University  of  Nebraska  Press, 
1912.     147  p. 

Willie  Wyld  hunting  big  game  in  Africa,  by  William  James  Mor- 
rison,    Nashville,  Tenn.,  M.  E.  Church,  1912.     131  p. 

Public  and  private  high  schools.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bull., 
1912,  No,  22.     Washington,  Gov't.  Printing  Office,  1912.     375  p. 

The  secularization  of  American  education  as  shown  by  state  legisla- 
tion, state  constitutional  provisions  and  state  supreme  court  de- 
cisions, by  Samuel  Windsor  Brown.  Teachers  College  Contri- 
butions to  Education,  No.  49.  New  York,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1912.     160  p. 
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The  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal.  October-December, 
1912.  Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  4.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  Antiquarian 
Publishing  Co.,  1912.    pp.  265-351. 

Mornings  with  masters  of  art,  by  H.  H.  Powers.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
Chautauqua  Press,  1912.    461  p. 

Home  life  in  Germany,  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
Chautauqua  Press,  1912.    337  p. 

Social  progress  in  contemporary  Europe,  by  Frederic  Austin  Ogg. 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Chautauqua  Press,  1912.     368  p. 

The  spirit  of  French  letters,  by  Mabell  S.  C.  Smith.  Chautauqua. 
N.  Y.,  Chautauqua  Press,  1912.     374  p. 


COMMUNICATION 


Apropos  of  the  allusion  to  Norbert  Wiener  in  our  last  issue 
(December,  1912,  page  463),  we  are  glad,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  Norbert  Wiener  and  his  father,  who  took  excep- 
tion to  Misis  Dolbear's  statements,  to  print  the  following  letters 
supplied  by  them. 

Harvard   University 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

24  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

12  February,   191 3. 
Dear  Professor  Wiener: 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  statement  of  the  record  of  your 
son  Norbert  Wiener  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  Harvard  University  I  beg  to  state  that  he  entered  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September,  1909,  and  that  he  has 
pursued  graduate  studies  here  since  that  time  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1910-11,  which  he  spent  at  Cornell  University.  His  record 
in  courses  for  the  years  1909-10  and   1911-12  is  as  follows: 


1909-10 

1911- 

-12 

Physics  C 

B 

Philosophy  Sa^ 

Botany  2^ 

B 

8 

A 

Zoology  3 

B 

20C 

B 

4' 

C 

2oe^ 

U                 jj. 

A 

22' 
I4a^ 

A 
B 

A 

Mr.  Wiener  holds  this  year  a  University  Scholarship,  and  has  been 
accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
June,   1913. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)        Charles  H.  Raskins. 

Harvard   University 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

24  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

18  February,  1913. 
Dear  Professor  Wiener: 

The  record  of  your  son,  Norbert  Wiener,  as  contained  in  my 
letter  of  12  February  should  be  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  University  in 
June,  1912.  I  may  add.  also,  that  as  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate 
in  the  Division  of  Philosophy  Mr.  Wiener  has  successfully  passed 
the  preliminary  examination  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
in  that  Division. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)        Charles  H.  Raskins. 

Tufts  College 
Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Office  of  the  Dean 
Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  February  13,  1913. 

Mr.  Norbert  Wiener  was  admitted  to  the  A,  B.  Course  at  Tufts 
College  in  September,  1906.     On  date  of  June  25,  1906,  the  Principal 
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of  the  Ayer  High  School  wrote  as  follows  to  William  R.  Shipman, 
who  was  then  Dean  of  this  institution.  "  I  consider  his  educational 
training  as  thorough  and  perhaps  broader  than  that  of  the  average 
man  entering  college,  but  in  many  ways  he  is  a  boy  of  eleven.  If 
you  can  consider  his  age  in  some  ways  (not  in  educational  standards) 
I  am  sure  he  will  get  along  all  right." 

Dean  Shipman  accepted  the  boy,  and  the  problems  which  his  age 
presented  to  the  College  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  having  his 
family  move  to  the  vicinity  of  the  College  so  that  he  could  live  at 
home  during  his  college  course.  He  received  fifteen  Carnegie  units 
in  entrance  credits,  and  pursued  a  college  course  for  three  years  at 
Tufts  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  June  1909.  This 
degree  was  awarded  "  cum  laude,"  and  he  received  honorable  mention 
in  Mathematics. 

His  course  while  at  Tufts  was  as  follows: 

Semester  Hours 

Latin 12 

Greek 24 

French 6 

German 12 

English 6 

Philosophy 18 

Economics 6 

History 6 

Mathematics 18 

Physics 6 

Chemistry 9 

Biology 6 

Total 129 

He  attained  the  following  grades: 

A  in  51  semester  hours 
B  in  69  semester  hours 
C  in     9  semester  hours 

His  major  department  was  Philosophy,  although  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  Mathematics. 

The  instructors  at  Tufts  College  found  him  better  than  the  average 
student  in  classroom  work.  In  the  Department  of  Chemistry  the 
first  subject  which  he  pursued  was  Chemistry  10,  which  ordinarily 
requires  three  subjects  in  the  department  as  prerequisites.  The  fact 
that  he  obtained  A  in  this  subject  shows  that  he  was  capable  of  doing 
the  work  without  having  formally  studied  the  usual  prerequisites. 
The  only  criticism  which  the  Tufts  College  faculty  has  ever  made 
against  the  boy  was  the  fact  that  he  was  immature  physically.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  question   concerning  his  mental  development. 

(Signed)        Frank  G.  Wren, 

Dean. 


NOTES 

Mutual  Assistance  Society  of  the  Moscow  Teachers'  Institute. 

Report  of  the  17th  year,  Sept.  i,  191 1  to  Sept.  i,  1912  (in  Russian). 

On  September  15,  191 1,  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Children's 

Drawings  met   (for  the  second  time)   in  Teachers'  Hall.     Mr.  N.  A. 

Rybnikov  reported  on  the  collection  of  children's  drawings  in  Teachers' 
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Hall.  They  were  collected  according  to  a  definite  program  so  as  to- 
show  the  creative  capacity  of  children  according  to  sex,  age,  social 
condition,  and  also  to  show  the  improvement  in  quality  with  age.  The 
collection  consists  of  thirty  thousand  drawings,  chiefly  from  country 
schools,  with  a  very  few  from  city  schools.  The  Pedagogical  Museum 
of  Teachers'  Hall  takes  also  into  consideration  the  collections  existing 
elsewhere,  such  as  those  at  Munich,  Leipzig,  Geneva,  Antwerp,, 
Budapest,  and  a  few  other  cities.  Particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  Geneva  collection  due  to  the  initiative  of  Professor  Claparede,. 
whose  program  served  as  a  model  for  that  of  Teachers'  Hall.  Messrs. 
Katsarov  and  Ivanov  gave  information  about  the  new  improvements 
in  the  Geneva  collection,  such  as  the  question  of  what  subjects  the 
children  select  for  their  drawings,  their  interests,  the  sphere  of  their 
representations,  etc.  Mr.  Rybnikov  noticed  a  relation  between  general 
intellectual  capacity  and  the  ability  to  draw.  Unintelligent  children 
very  seldom  draw  well.  A  child's  drawing  has  to  be  considered  as  a 
particular  kind  of  intellectual  work,  the  level  of  which  depends 
on  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child.  A  child's  drawing  is  a 
particular  kind  of  speech  which  indicates  its  psychic  level.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Solovier  remarked  that  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  collecting 
and  too  little  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  individual  child's  creative 
capacity.  The  desirability  of  comparing  the  results  obtained  here  with 
those  of  other  collectors  was  set  forth. 

A  report  on  the  state  of  the  library  of  the  Mutual  Assistance 
Society  was  presented. 

Teachers'  Hall  was  finished  in  September,  ig'ii,  and  was  opened  on 
December  30,  191 1.  Lodgings  (including  hot  water  and  tea)  are 
furnished  for  teachers  at  the  rate  of  50  kopecks  (twenty-five  cents) 
a   day. 

Pedological  Progress  in  Hungary. 

The  Commission  for  Pedological  Surveys  of  the  Hungarian  Child 
Study  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  on  January  12,  of  last  year, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Prof.  Nogrady,  decided  to  include  the 
maternal  schools  in  its  scheme  of  inquiry.  The  teachers  will  be 
supplied  with  questionnaires  suitable  for  the  children  who  frequent 
these  schools. 

The  Commission  plans  to  outline  more  definitely  the  pedological 
domain  which  it  proposes  to  cover.  The  following  plans  have  been 
adopted : 

a.)  The  statistical  investigations  of  the  interests  of  Children  will 
be  continued  although  on  different  lines.  The  first  question  will  be : 
"Who  are  the  great  persons  of  history  you  like  best?  Why?"  This 
investigation  will  begin  with  the  children  of  the  fourth  primary  grade. 

b.)  Investigation  of  Infantile  Memories.  "What  is  the  earliest 
event  in  your  life  that  you  recollect?" 

c.)  Investigation  of  Imagination.  "How  is  the  Ocean?"  "Write 
a  story  about  some  occurrence  in  the  mountains." 

d.)  The  effect  of  fables  on  children.  "Do  you  like  fable  stories? 
Which  one  do  you  prefer?  "  The  older  children  will  be  asked:  "  Have 
you  felt  the  effect  of  fables  on  your  spirits?     On  your  actions?" 

e.)  The  investigation  of  the  esthetic  taste  in  children  will  be 
continued. 

f.)  Children's  passion  for  collecting  things.  The  following  questions 
have  been  proposed:  "What  do  you  like  to  collect?  When  did  yoir 
begin  to  make  collections?  When  did  you  cease?  What  do  you 
do  with  collected  things?"  V.  T. 
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A  STUDY  OF  QUESTIONING* 


By  SosHiCHi  Yamada,  Clark  University 


Preface 

Since  Socrates  the  question  method  has  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  technique  of  instruction.  "  To  question 
well,"  says  De  Garmo  (19.  p.  179),  "  is  to  teach  well.  In  the 
skillful  use  of  the  question  more  than  in  anything  else  lies  the 
fine  art  of  teaching."  Indeed^  "  the  art  of  correct  questioning 
has  a  highly  significant  effect  upon  the  mental  develop- 
ment, . . .  r    (32.  pp.  331-332.) 

To-day  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  school  time  is  occupied 
with  questions  and  answers;  but  unfortunately  the  general 
assumption  that  we  know  by  intuition  when  and  how  to  ask 
questions  kept  investigators  from  the  study  of  the  psychology 
of  questioning  until  the  dawn  of  this  century  when  the  genius 
of  Alfred  Binet  inspired  him  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
problem  (6.  p.  244).  Naturally  the  majority  of  teachers 
whom  we  hire  to  put  questions  to  our  children  ask  questions 
for  months  and  years  without  ever  knowing  the  psychology 
of  what  they  are  doing,  hence  without  ever  taking  into  account 
what  mental  changes  a  question  calls  forth,  what  emotional 
states  it  arouses  in  the  pupil's  mind,  how  such  resulting  states 
influence  the  course  of  ideation  and  thinking,  and  so  forth. 
If  the  teachers  do  not  know  anything  about  these  changes, 
they  are  not  qualified  for  teachers.  Thus  it  is  of  prime 
importance  for  educators  to  study  the  influence  of  questioning 
upon  answers  and  upon  the  mental  development  of  the  child. 

*The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  hearty  thanks  to  Drs.  W.  H. 
Bumham  and  Theodate  L.  Smith  of  Clark  University  and  to  Messrs. 
Vermille  and  Butler,  principals  of  the  Dix  St.  and  Edgeworth 
St.  schools,  for  their  advice  and  assistance  in  this  investigation. 
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General  Introduction 

The  question  rightly  used  is  a  medium  through  which  a 
teacher  comes  into  the  closest  touch  affectively  with  her  pupil. 
The  pupil's  reaction-time  and  the  mode  of  reaction  to  the  given 
question  will  reveal  his  mental  type  and  characteristics;  for 
instance,  whether  he  is  of  visual,  auditory,  motor,  or 
mixed  type ;  whether  his  temperament  is  sanguine,  phlegmatic, 
melancholic,  etc. ;  or  again  whether  he  is  able  to  impress 
something  upon  his  mind  (memory)  with  ease  or  difficulty, 
whether  he  forgets  quickly  or  slowly,  whether  he  can  retain  a 
great  mass  of  ideas  or  only  scanty  fragments ;  etc.  All  these 
analytical  observations  are  the  indispensable  task  of  a  teacher 
in  real  dynamic  education;  for  this  knowledge  alone  will 
furnish  the  principles  of  individual  psychology.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  that  the  observations  be  made 
scientifically.  The  teacher,  through  such  diagnosis,  will 
discover  technique  for  further  questioning.  The  question  is, 
thus,  a  tool  for  psychological  analysis  and  diagnosis. 

Pedagogically,  the  purpose  of  questioning  is  manifold. 

1.  It  is  to  awaken  the  pupils  to  self-activity,  to  stimulate 
them  to  think.  It  gives  a  teacher  an  opportunity  for  directing 
and  training  the  thought  processes  of  her  pupils. 

2.  It  is  to  cultivate  the  fine  art  of  good  expression.  A 
habit  of  clear,  concise  and  discriminating  enunciation  and  of 
an  agreeable  intonation  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
highest  gifts  which  any  teacher  can  bestow  upon  a  child. 

3.  It  is  a  means  of  testing  the  depth  of  the  pupil's  mind. 
Through  a  series  of  skillful  questions,  the  teacher  brings  to 
light  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  knowledge,  so  that  she 
may  find  out  his  intellectual  status. 

If  the  aim  of  the  question  is  to  train  the  processes  of  thought 
and  expression,  what  will  be  the  result  when  a  teacher,  in  one 
class  period,  say,  of  forty  minutes,  asks  over  eighty  questions 
(65.  p.  11)  and  gets  as  many  answers?  What  chance  can 
there  be  for  orderly  association  and  deep  accurate  impression 
of  ideas,  or  for  a  complete  expression  of  thought?  Further- 
more the  nervous  tension  of  the  pupils  under  such  a  pressure 
must  be  considered.  A  new  science  of  school  hygiene  has 
arisen  which  is  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  physical  as  well 
as  mental  conditions  of  children  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  do  more  work  without  injury.  But  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  children  may  not  make  better  progress  in  orderly 
association,  originality,  and  preciseness  of  thought  and 
expression,  if  given  more  freedom  and  time  for  thinking  and 
expressing  their  thought  as  they  have  when  engaged  in  their 
own  activities,  has  not  yet  received  due  consideration.    Time  is 
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required  to  digest  impressions  and  translate  them  into  clear 
and  definite  ideas.  Will  not  a  "  lack  of  time  and  leisure 
conduce  to  habits  of  speedy,  but  snapshot  and  superficial 
judgment?"     (20.    p.  37.) 

I  do  plead  for  the  million^  of  the  children  who  now  live  in 
agony  the  school  years  of  their  lives  because  of  this  dragon  of 
misguided  questioning  now  so  universally  rampant  in  our 
schools.  *'  Every  question,"  says  Matthias  (41.  p.  79),  "  must 
strengthen  the  mental  power  of  the  pupil,  sharpen  his  under- 
standing, advance  his  knowledge,  develop  his  speech-power. 
Hence  one  should  not  put  any  question,  in  which  the  pupil 
needs  to  think  nothing  or  little,"  nor  should  questions  be  asked 
without  giving  sufficient  time  for  purposive  thinking  and  a 
complete  expression  of  thought.  Is  it,  however,  possible  to 
acquire  the  art  of  questioning  by  practice?  It  may  be  a 
possible  attainment  with  practice  of  the  most  intelligent 
sort,  but  mere  practice,  blind  and  mechanical,  however 
enthusiastic  a  practitioner  may  be,  will  never  attain  the 
desired  end.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  teachers  practice 
questioning  hourly  and  daily,  year  after  year,  and  yet  are  no 
better  off  than  when  they  began.  The  art  of  questioning  can 
not  be  mastered  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  funda- 
mental principles.  In  other  words,  mere  practice  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  teach  one  the  psychology  of  questioning. 

From  this  pedagogical  and  psychological  point  of  view,  the 
writer  has  studied  the  relation  between  question  and  answer. 

Experimental  Results 

The  study  of  the  psychology  of  questioning  is  very  recent. 
Since  Binet  (6.  pp.  244-324)  attempted  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  there  has  followed  a  series  of  experimental  investiga- 
tions among  which  the  studies  of  Stern,  Wreschner,  Lipmann, 
Lobsien,  and  Borst  are  specially  prominent. 

Two  methods  have  chiefly  been  used:  the  picture  method 
{Bildmethode)  and  the  objective  method  (WirklichkeitS' 
methode).  In  the  first  the  presentation  of  pictures,  in  the 
second  objects  or  events  of  real  life,  are  used  as  material  in 
regard  to  which  testimony  (Atissage)  is  obtained  in  two  ways : 
by  "  free  spontaneous  report  or  narrative "  (Bericht)  (62. 
p.  270)  and  by  asking  questions,  the  so-called  "  interroga- 
tory "  (Verho)  or  Whipple's  ''deposition."  Hereafter  these 
German  terms  will  be  used. 

Binet  first  used  the  picture  method  and  tried  to  work  out 
the  mechanism  of  the  personal  influence  of  questions  upon 
children.     He  began  by  addressing  the  children  as  follows : 

"  My  friends,  we  are  going  to  make  an  experiment,  to  dis- 
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cover  if  yon  have  a  good  memory,  a  memory  better  than  that 
of  yonr  comrades ;  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  pasteboard  which 
is  here  hidden  behind  that  screen;  on  the  pasteboard  certain 
objects  will  be  seen.  I  shall  show  you  them  for  twelve 
seconds ;  twelve  seconds,  look  at  them  attentively.  It 
is  a  very  short  time,  it  is  not  a  minute;  a  minute  consists  of 
sixty  seconds;  twelve  seconds  will  pass  by  very  quickly.  It 
is  thus  necessary  not  to  lose  this  precious  time;  make  use  of 
it  in  your  observation  of  the  objects  very  carefully,  for  as 
soon  as  twelve  seconds  elapse,  I  shall  take  the  pasteboard 
away  from  you,  and  then  I  shall  put  a  number  of  questions 
upon  what  you  have  seen.  Many  of  the  questions  are  upon 
the  small  details,  and  you  are  requested  to  answer  exactly. 
Do  you  understand?  Is  it  clear  to  you?  "  With  this  explana- 
tion, which,  Binet  says,  has  almost  always  had  the  effect  to 
excite  the  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  child,  he  showed  the 
following  six  objects  pasted  on  a  card:  a  penny,  a  button,  a 
stamp,  a  label,  a  photograph  and  a  picture.  The  number  of 
observers  was  twenty-five,  all  of  the  primary  school,  ranging 
in  age  from  nine  to  twelve  years. 

Here  the  object  was  to  provoke,  in  the  observers,  errors  of 
the  forced  memory,  and  to  discover  the  amount  of  error  through 
imagination.  Hence  instead  of  asking  their  spontaneous 
description  of  each  object,  he  first  asked  simply  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  objects  and  then  put  a  series  of  questions,  forty-one 
in  all.  The  results  were  very  poor  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  other  investigators,  because  of  the  very  brief  time 
of  exposure.  The  percentage  of  the  right  and  the  false 
answers  was  58.2  and  41.8  respectively.     (6.     pp.  262-269.) 

Then  the  method  of  spontaneous  narrative  was  tried, 
repeating  the  same  test  upon  a  different  group  of  children 
without  asking  any  questions,  that  is,  the  children  simply  wrote 
what  they  saw  and  remembered,  the  only  recommendation 
being  not  to  be  contented  with  naming  the  objects,  but  to 
describe  all  the  details.  The  number  of  the  pupils  tested  was 
twelve,  all  of  the  upper  class  of  the  primary  school,  with  the 
same  conditions  as  far  as  possible.  The  results  were:  two 
pupils  committed  no  error;  two  committed  one  error;  one 
committed  two ;  four,  three ;  and  three,  four  errors ;  while  in 
the  experiment  of  the  forced  memory,  the  minimum  of  error 
was  five  and  the  maximum  was  thirteen.     (6.     pp.  262-269.) 

It  is  extremely  probable  that,  if  one  forces  the  memory  by 
suggestion,  one  may  provoke  a  great  number  of  errors. 
Thus  Binet  made  three  more  tests  by  the  use  of  the  written 
questions.  The  same  objects  were  shown  as  before.  A 
number  of  children  of  ages  nine  to  twelve  were  divided  into 
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three  groups  and  each  group  received  a  different  set  of  the 
questions.  The  first  was  intended  to  force  memory,  e.  g., 
*'  How  is  the  button  fixed  ?  "  The  second  was  intended  to 
produce  a  moderate  suggestion,  e.  g.,  the  form  of  the  questions 
was  suggestive  of  false  affirmation,  for  example :  "  Isn't  the 
button  fastened  with  thread  ?  "  The  third  gave  a  strong  sug- 
gestion, e.  g.,  "  What  is  the  color  of  the  thread  which  passes 
through  the  holes  of  the  button  and  fixes  it  to  the  card?  " 

As  Binet  expected,  the  majority  of  his  observers  accepted 
suggestions  and  answered  as  if  the  memory  images  had  been 
true  and  spontaneous  as  is  seen  from  the  following  table. 
(6.    p.  313-) 
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In  this  and  the  following  tables, 

r  equals  number  of  items  rightly  reported ; 

f        "  "  "        falsely 

u       "  «  «        uncertain     « 

The  surprisingly  high  percentage  of  the  errors  in  case  of 
the  third  questionnaire  shows  how  few  of  the  children  have 
sufficient  independence  of  thinking  and  will-power  to 
acknowledge  and  refuse  the  false  suggestions.  Twelve  normal 
school  students  made  the  same  kind  of  errors  as  the  children 
did,  though  not  so  gross.     (6.    pp.  325-329.) 

Binet  concludes  as  follows :  A  full  and  concise  report  may 
be  made  and  yet  be  false.  (6.  p.  285.)  The  experiment  of 
the  forced  memory  is  subjected  to  error  more  than  that  of 
the  spontaneous  memory  (6.  p.  294).  The  method  of  sug- 
gestion by  the  written  questions  is  powerful  enough  to  influ- 
ence not  only  children  under  twelve,  but  also  young  people  of 
eighteen  years  of  age  (6.  p.  329),  and  more  so  with  the  oral 
questioning.  Hence  if  you  desire  a  faithful  testimony  from  a 
child,  you  must  not  ask  him  any  question,  nor  command  him 
to  make  an  oral  report,  but  require  him  to  write  spontaneously 
what  he  knows,  since  children  are,  even  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
still  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  fact  and  fiction  or 
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invention  by  imagination  and  reasoning.  "  How  many  adults 
are  not  grown  up  children  in  this  respect !  "  adds  Seashore  in 
his  review  of  Binet's  ''  La  Suggestibilite." 

Following  Binet,  Stern  performed  several  experiments  on 
the  same  problem.  One  of  them  was  carried  out  in  the  year 
1902  with  forty-seven  observers  of  from  seven  to  nineteen 
years  of  age  of  both  sexes.  After  an  introductory  statement, 
almost  the  same  as  Binet's,  Stern  hands  a  picture,  well  known 
now  as  the  Bauernstube  (peasant  room)  to  the  observer  to 
look  at  it  attentively  in  bright  day  light  for  one  minute,  after 
which  period  he  takes  the  picture  away  and  asks  the  observer 
to  describe  what  he  has  seen.  If  the  observer  begins  to  hesi- 
tate in  his  explanation,  the  experimenter  says  quietly:  "  Think 
of  it;  something  may  probably  come  to  you  yet."  If  the 
observer  is  again  silent,  the  experimenter  asks :  ''  Does 
nothing  occur  to  your  mind  any  more  ?  "  Upon  the  answer : 
"  no,"  the  experimenter  goes  on :  "  Now  I  shall  ask  you  a. 
little  more,  and  certainly  something  will  come  to  your  mind. 
But  if  you  do  not  know  any  answer  to  the  given  questions, 
just  say :  '  I  do  not  know.'  It  will  not  harm  you  at  all,  even 
if  you  do  not  know."  Stern  allowed  one  minute  for  observa- 
tion in  order  that  a  thorough  comprehension  and  better 
recollection  might  be  obtained.  The  resistance  to  falsification 
through  suggestion  was  thus  increased.  Twelve  suggestive 
questions  were  mixed  with  the  indifferent  questions  to  divert 
suspicion,  and  the  suggestive  questions  were,  like  the  second 
questionnaire  of  Binet,  purely  ''  questions  "  that  suggested  the 
answer  "  yes."  Each  question  including  the  suggestive  one 
was  asked  only  once  in  the  most  indifferent  tone,  and 
answered  orally.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.     (58.     pp.  295-321.) 
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Thus  Stern  concludes  that  errorless  testimony  is  not  the 
rule  but  the  exception;  that  the  Bericht  is  far  more  trust- 
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worthy  than  the  Verhdr;  that  every  question  has  a  suggestive 
influence;  etc. 

Ranschburg  (48),  with  thirty  feeble-minded  children  of 
ages  from  eleven  to  seventeen;  Rodenwaldt  (50),  with  fifty 
soldiers  of  from  nineteen  to  twenty-three  years  of  age;  and 
Revesz  (49),  with  twenty-six  morally  depraved  pupils  ranging 
in  age  from  nine  to  fifteen,  made  experiments  after  the 
same  method  and  with  the  same  picture  Stern  used; 
Oppenheim  (45),  with  thirty  girls  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  1904,  with  three  pictures  named  Bauern- 
stube,  Feld,  and  Wasser,  after  Stern's  method,  and  Breukink 
(11),  with  108  adult  observers  repeating  the  experiment 
of  Oppenheim, — obtained  similar  results.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  Oppenheim  questions  and  answers  were  given 
orally,  while  with  Breukink  they  were  in  written  form.  The 
former  experimenter,  from  the  second  test  on,  encouraged 
her  observers  to  do  better  work,  telling  them  that  many  false 
answers  had  been  given.  This,  undoubtedly,  warned  the 
observers  against  the  influence  of  the  questions,  especially 
against  the  suggestive  ones,  so  that  a  better  result  was 
obtained  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  experiments.  The 
educability  of  children  in  the  giving  of  testimony  is  clearly 
observed  in  both  cases. 

Wreschner  (70),  dissatisfied  with  the  method  of  Stern  in 
regard  to  the  Bericht,  used  his  own  method,  the  so- 
called  examination-method  (Priifungs-methode).  According 
to  his  explanation,  its  chief  characteristic  is  that  exactly 
specialised  themes  for  testimony  are  given  to  the  observers ; 
it  has  the  advantage  of  making  conditions  similar  for  all 
observers,  and  obtains  an  equal  number  of  statements 
{Angaben)  from  all  observers,  so  that  the  number  of  the 
statements,  omissions  and  errors  can  be  exactly  calculable,  etc. 
He  notes  that  this  method  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Verhdr,  but  he  seems  rather  to  ignore  or  at  least  to  dis- 
regard its  suggestive  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  usual 
interrogatory  method.  He  used  a  picture  called  "  Gross- 
vater"  with  nine  observers.  A  spontaneous  report  was  given 
immediately  after  an  observation  of  one  minute ;  the  second 
was  given  after  seven  days ;  and  the  so-called  examination- 
method  was  used  after  seven  days  for  four  observers  and  also 
after  seventeen  days  for  the  other  five  observers  (70.  p.  174). 
The  results  by  this  method  also  were  similar  (70.    pp.  174-5). 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  examination  method  like  the  Verhdr 
raises  many  statements  from  latency  into  actuality,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  produces  many  errors,  undoubtedly  due  to 
suggestive  influence  caused  by  narrowing  the  conscious  field. 
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Borst  (9  and  10)  who  followed  partly  Wreschner's  method 
so  that  there  were  supposedly  no  suggestive  questions  in  her 
experiments,  though  there  were  in  reality  such;  Cohn  and 
Gent  (17),  with  and  without  distraction  of  attention  during 
the  observation  of  the  pictures ;  and  Dieffenbach  (16)  with 
ninety-eight  observers  of  ages  from  seven  to  twenty,  obtained 
results  similar  to  those  already  given. 

We  now  turn  from  the  experimental  results  by  the  picture 
method  to  those  of  the  objective  method  {Wirklichkeits- 
methode)  and  cite  a  few  of  the  results.  In  the  winter  of  1903 
and  1904  an  experiment  was  made  by  Stern  (61)  on  the 
students  in  his  psychological  seminary  at  the  University.  The 
procedure  was  as  follows:  A  gentleman  steps  into  the 
seminary,  wishes  to  talk  with  the  lecturer  (Stem),  hands 
the  latter,  with  a  few  words,  a  package  of  manuscript,  asks 
the  latter's  permission  to  make  use  of  the  library  in  the 
seminary-room,  takes  up  a  book,  goes  out  after  five  minutes 
taking  the  book  with  him  and  is  asked  by  the  lecturer  (Stern) 
to  wait  outside  for  the  latter  until  the  close  of  the  seminary." 
The  number  of  the  observers  were  fifteen,  six  women  teachers 
and  nine  students.  After  eight  days  the  Bericht  and  Verhdr 
took  place  in  writing.  The  result  (61.  pp.  17-22)  was: 
With  the  Bericht  the  true  statements  amounted  to  759^  and 
the  false  statements  to  25%  ;  with  the  Verhdr  50.59^  and 
49.5%  respectively. 

So,  too,  in  the  summer  "of  1904,  Lisst  (36)  with  twenty-two 
students,  and  Rohde  (51)  in  1907  with  neuropathological 
but  mentally  sound  patients,  arrived  at  conclusions  similar 
to  those  of  Stern. 

Suggestibility  has  hitherto  almost  always  been  investigated 
by  introducing  suggestive  questions  among  the  normal  ques- 
tions and  by  a  comparison  between  results  obtained  through 
the  normal  and  suggestive  questions.  This  method  is  not 
entirely  trustworthy,  since  the  suggestive  questions  may  refer 
to  different  objects,  and  the  different  objects  are  not  retained 
in  memory  with  equal  clearness.     (35.     pp.  418  ff.) 

This  criticism  may  be  avoided,  if  one  investigates  the 
memory  for  one  and  the  same  object  by  differently  formulated 
questions.  But  naturally  these  different  questions  can  not  be 
addressed  to  one  and  the  same  person,  hence  one  must  put 
them  to  different  persons  as  follows :  The  questions  about  an 
object  (i)  :  to  the  person  (A)  in  the  form  (a),  namely  with- 
out suggestion,  to  the  person  (B)  in  the  form  (b)  or  with 
simple  suggestion,  and  to  the  (C)  in  the  form  (c)  of  strong 
suggestion.  This  way  Binet  (6.  pp.  296  if)  proceeded.  But 
it  may  be  objected  that  different  persons  are  asked  different 
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questions.  This  objection  can,  however,  be  avoided,  if  one 
asks  further  questions  about  the  object  (II)  :  to  the  person 
(A)  in  the  form  (b),  to  (B)  in  the  form  of  (c)  and  to  (C) 
in  the  form  of  (a)  ;  and  further  about  the  object  (III)  :  to 
(A)  in  the  form  of  (c),  to  (B)  in  (a)  and  to  (C)  in  the 
form  (b). 

With  this  in  view,  Lipmann  and  Wendriner  (35.  pp. 
418  ff),  in  the  year  1904,  made  an  experiment  on  twelve 
children  of  ages  from  four  to  six,  using  the  picture  called 
the  '  Bauernstube/  The  questions  were  of  three  kinds, 
namely,  group  (a)  was  without  suggestion,  group  (b)  of  an 
expectant  nature,  and  group  (c)  contained  strong  suggestion 
and  was  composed  of  hypothetical  and  incomplete  disjunctive 
questions.  Each  child  was  asked  three  questions  of  each 
group.  The  results  were  with  group  (a),  the  right  statements 
amounted  to  94%  and  the  false  to  6%  ;  with  group  (b)  75% 
and  25%  respectively  and  with  the  group  (c)  they  were  44% 
and  56%  respectively.  Because  of  the  testimony  by  too  small 
children,  we  can  not  draw  any  ultimate  inference  from  such 
results,  but  still  we  can  see  a  general  relation  among  these 
different  questions.  Lipmann  (33)  later  made  an  extensive 
experiment  which  gave  the  writer  much  valuable  material 
which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

There  are  two  more  important  investigations  on  questioning, 
one  by  Franken  (22)  in  1911  and  the  other  by  Bader  in  1912. 
Franken  considered  the  report  not  only  as  a  product  of  the 
intellect,  but  also  of  will.  With  this  in  view,  he  tried  to  test 
the  educability  of  the  power  to  report  in  children,  that  is, 
whether  children  can  be  taught  to  be  more  careful  in  stating 
that  they  do  or  do  not  know  this  or  that  thing.  His  subjects 
were  150  pupils  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years.  He  arranged 
200  questions  relating  to  data  in  history,  geography,  etc.  into 
two  series :  one  as  decisive  and  the  other  as  determining 
questions.  The  first  100  questions  begin  with  the  words: 
''  Do  you  know  "  so  as  to  be  answered  merely  by  ''  yes  "  or 
*'no;"  for  example,  *' Do  you  know  on  what  river  Lyons  is 
situated?"  The  second  hundred  questions  are  so  formed  that 
a  specific  answer  is  to  be  given  directly,  for  instance,  "  On 
what  river  is  Lyons  situated  ? "  Among  other  results  he 
found  that  by  this  means  the  pupils  can  be  made  more 
cautious  in  their  answering,  though  the  false  answers  can  not 
be  fully  eliminated.  Some  of  the  other  results  will  be  referred 
to  later  on. 

Bader's  experiment  (3)  was  to  investigate  the  influence  of 
the  question,  on  reaction-time,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  an 
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answer,  etc.     He  used  the  following  nine  different  forms  of 
questions  or  rather  stimulus  words  for  reactions.    (3.  pp.  3-4.) 

1.  What  is  the  activity  of  the  person  designated  by 
the  stimulus  word?  Stimulus  word:  ''soldier" — answer: 
"  Marching." 

2.  What  idea  stands  in  a  customary  relation  with  the 
number  given  as  a  stimulus  word?  Stimulus  word:  "  Seven  " 
— answer :  "  Week."  And  so  on.  His  results  are  very  inter- 
esting and  agree  with  the  writer's  view  formulated  before 
reading  his  article. 

To  sum  up,  the  chief  points  of  the  results  obtained  by  all 
these  experimenters  in  regard  to  testimony  and  questioning 
are: 

1.  The  errorless  report  is  more  frequent  in  the  Bericht 
than  in  the  Verhdr,  though  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

2.  The  false  statements  of  the  Bericht  are  from  one-half 
to  one-sixth  of  those  of  the  Verhbr. 

3.  The  range  of  the  Verhor  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
Bericht,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  errors: 

4.  Hence  the  Bericht  is  far  more  trustworthy  than  the 
Verhor. 

5.  The  report  given  in  reply  to  normal  questions  is  gener- 
ally far  more  trustworthy  than  that  to  suggestive  questions. 

6.  The  ability  to  report  is  educable  to  a  certain  extent  by 
practice,  warning,  or  correlation. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  results  above  enumer- 
ated are  merely  the  average  of  greatly  diversified  individual 
reports,  and  hence  show  neither  any  standard  nor  any  rule  for 
individual  ability. 

The  Writer's  Experiments 

As  a  result  of  their  experiments,  Binet,  Stern  and  others 
concluded  that  a  spontaneous  report  should  be  asked  first  and 
then  an  interrogatory  be  given  as  a  supplement  to  the  former, 
since  if  questions  are  asked  without  a  Bericht,  there  is  great 
danger  of  falsification  of  memory  induced  by  the  questions 
which  may  not  be  eliminated  later  on  by  any  means.  This 
is  certainly  true,  but  none  of  these  authors  have  shown  how 
far  this  is  true. 

I.  They  demanded  the  Bericht  first  and  then  the  Verhor, 
and  failed  to  find  out  what  influence  the  Bericht  has  on  what 
has  been  given  in  the  Verhor,  that  is,  what  would  be  the  result, 
if  the  Verhor  were  given  first  and  the  Bericht  followed. 
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2.  Their  questions  were  on  points  not  reported  in  the 
Bericht,  that  is,  the  questions  were  not  on  every  point  concern- 
ing the  facts  under  consideration  but  only  on  the  omitted  ones. 
Although  Miss  Borst  did  this,  she  as  well  as  others  ignored 
or  rather  failed  to  find  what  influence  the  succeeding  Verh'dr 
had  upon  what  had  been  reported  in  the  Bericht. 

These  two  points  are  very  important  for  the  formulation  of 
any  rule  in  regard  to  the  order  or  place  of  the  Bericht  and  the 
Verh'dr  in  the  report  as  a  whole. 

With  these  points  in  view,  experiments  were  undertaken  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  results  obtained  by  the  other 
investigators  are  applicable  in  any  way  to  the  subject  matter 
in  our  school  curricula. 

Only  the  following  points  are  considered  in  this  paper. 

1.  What  is  the  relation:  (i)  between  the  Bericht  given 
first  and  the  Verh'dr  following;  (2)  between  the  Verh'dr  first 
and  the  Bericht  succeeding. 

2.  What  is  the  relation  between  normal  and  suggestive 
questions  ? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  between  questions  suggesting  the 
right  answer  and  questions  suggesting  the  wrong  answer? 
Here  by  suggestive  questions  we  mean  the  so-called  expectant 
as  well  as  the  '  yes  or  no '  questions. 

Method  of  Experiment 

As  our  interest  is  in  practical  application,  we  selected 
our  materials  from  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography 
and  Adam's  Commercial  Geography ;  the  section  on  the  Surface 
of  South  America  and  the  section  on  the  Guianas.  (See 
appendix.)  The  experiments  were  carried  out  at  two  different 
times,  one,  at  Dix  Street  School,  in  February  and  the  other  at 
Edgeworth  Street  School,  in  April,  191 3,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
Both  were  partly  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  each  class  and 
partly  by  the  writer  personally,  but  always  under  the  writer's 
guidance. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  number  of  pupils  was  ninety, 
twenty-one  from  grade  7-1,  twenty-seven  from  y-2,  twenty-six 
from  8-1,  and  sixteen  from  8-2;  but  three  of  grade  7-2  and 
one  of  grade  7-1  are  not  included  in  our  numerical  calculation, 
as  they  did  not  finish  their  work  in  time.  In  the  second 
experiment,  forty-four  pupils  took  part:  eleven  from  grade 
7-1,  ten  from  grade  7-2,  thirteen  from  grade  8-1  and  ten  from 
grade  8-2.  Both  of  8-2  were  given  the  section  on  the  Guianas 
as  subject-matter  which  they  reviewed  silently  for  ten  minutes 
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before  the  Bericht  and  the  Verhbr  were  required ;  the  rest  of 
the  pupils  were  given  the  section  on  the  Surface  of  South 
America  which  they  reviewed  about  six  to  seven  minutes 
before  the  Verhbr  or  the  Bericht  was  required.  The  time  for 
the  Bericht  was  about  fifteen  minutes  and  that  for  the  Verhbr 
about  twenty  minutes.  The  pupils  of  both  grade  7-1,  and  those 
of  grades  7-2,  8-1,  and  8-2  in  the  second  experiment  answered 
the  Verhbr  first  and  then  gave  the  Bericht;  and  those  of  7-2, 
8-1  and  8-2  of  the  first  experiment  gave  the  Bericht  first  and 
then  replied  to  the  Verhbr.  In  the  experiment  when  the 
Verhbr  was  given  first,  care  was  taken  to  erase  the  questions 
entirely  from  the  blackboard  before  the  Bericht  was  demanded, 
and  also  to  make  clear  to  the  pupils  that  they  should  report 
again  all  that  they  knew  on  the  subject  in  the  Verhbr. 

The  suggestive  questions  were  formulated  according  to  Lip- 
mann's  advice,  that  is,  different  forms  of  the  suggestive 
questions  were  asked  on  the  same  subject-matter  but  to  the 
different  observers  so  that  the  suggestiveness  of  the  questions 
might  be  compared.  The  pupils  of  grade  8-1  in  the  second 
experiment  were  not  asked  suggestive  questions  but  the 
normal  questions.  During  the  experiment  every  precaution 
was  taken  not  to  give  any  suggestion  whatever. 

Numerical  Calculation  of  Data 

The  following  device  for  estimating  our  data  was  adopted, 
after  various  methods  had  been  tried,  as  giving  the  fairest 
treatment : 

A.  In  regard  to  the  data  on  the  Guianas. 

1.  A  complete  answer  to  each  question  was  credited  as  one 
point. 

2.  An  answer  that  gave  one  datum  where  a  question 
demanded  two  data  was  counted  as  half  a  unit. 

3.  Answers  to  some  of  the  questions  (such  as  11,  12,  and 
14.  See  Appendix.)  were  not  demanded  in  full.  If  a  pupil 
gave  two  names  of  the  products  or  goods  for  exportation  or 
importation,  he  was  credited  one  point,  if  he  gave  only  one 
name,  he  was  credited  half  a  point. 

These  regulations  were  followed  in  estimating  the  data  in 
the  corresponding  Bericht. 

B.  As  to  the  data  regarding  the  Surface  of  South  America. 

1.  A  fact  involved  in  each  question  was  counted  as  one 
unit. 

2.  In  the  corresponding  Bericht,  the  same  rule  was  applied, 
but  here  a  few  exceptions  were  made. 
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a.  If  a  pupil  reported:  ''  The  vast  forests  in  the  Amazon 
river  basin  are  called  Selvas,"  he  was  awarded  two  points, 
since  this  report  contained  two  facts  corresponding  to  two 
questions  in  the  Verhbr;  but  if  a  pupil  reported :  "  The  vast 
forests  in  South  America  are  called  Selvas,"  he  received  only 
one  point,  as  it  gave  only  one  fact. 

b.  If  a  pupil  reported :  ''  The  Andes  highland  lies  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  he  was  credited  with  two 
points,  though  this  answer,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  complete, 
since  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  Andes  is  the  primary  or 
greatest  highland. 

c.  If  a  pupil  stated:  ''There  are  three  plains  called 
pampas,  llanos,  and  selvas,"  he  was  credited  one  point,  since 
some  pupils  thought  that  selvas  meant  a  grassy  plain  in  the 
south,  while  pampas  meant  a  forest  in  the  Amazon  basin,  etc. 

As  a  whole  these  were  the  only  difficulties,  and  so  few  in 
number  that  any  alteration  in  the  crediting  caused  but  a  small 
fraction  of  change  in  the  percentage.  The  question  naturally 
arises:  Does  not  the  pupil  make  any  statements  in  the 
Bericht  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  the  sections  employed 
for  the  experiment  ?  To  my  surprise  only  five  such  statements 
intruded  into  the  spontaneous  reports:  two  pupils  added 
"  Plata  river ; "  another  two  "  Orinoco  river "  and  one 
"  Guiana  highland."  These  five  points  were  credited,  if  the 
statement  was  clear. 

Results 

Our  results  are  as  a  whole  very  similar  to  those  obtained 
by  the  other  investigators  as  the  following  tables  show.  That 
is,  our  results  show  that  the  Verhor  gives  far  greater  range 
of  report  in  quantity,  but  much  worse  in  quality  than  the 
Bericht.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  here  that  while  this  is 
always  true  of  the  general  average,  it  is  by  no  means  true  of 
each  individual.  Five  pupils  made  no  errors  in  either  the 
Verhor  or  the  Bericht.  Tabulating  the  reports  of  the  normal 
questions,  we  have  fourteen  out  of  130  pupils  who  obtained  the 
full  credit  for  every  one  of  the  questions.  In  both  spontaneous 
reports  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  ninety-five  out  of 
130  pupils  committed  no  errors. 
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Grade  7-1 

Grade  7-2 
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f 
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r+f 

f 
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Bericht 
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81.6 
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16.2 
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•3 
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Grade  8-1 

Grade  8-2 
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Bericht 

5.2 
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5-8 

.2 
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3-4 

VerhOr 
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5- 

1 .1 

78.1 

21.9 

13^4 

2  .1 

1-5 

86.4 

13.6 

Normal  q. . . 

12.3 

2.9 

.8 
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19. 

8.5 
4.94 
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1.4 

88.5 

II-5 
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5.6 

2.15 

•25 

72.2 

27.8 

I . 

.06 
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16.9 

In  the  above  table,  with  grade  7-1,  and  in  the  following  table  on  the 
next  page  with  all  grades  the  Verhdr  was  given  first  and  then  the 
Bericht,  while  with  all  the  rest  the  Bericht  was  given  first  and  the 
Verhdr  followed. 
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Grade 

7-1 

Grade 
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Grade  8-1 

Grade  8-2 
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2. 
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I.  Relation  between  the  Bericht  given  first  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Verh'or.  A  certain  number  of  the  statements  given 
in  the  Bericht  were  altered  rightly  or  wrongly  in  the  succeeding 
Verhor  as  follows: 

CORRECTIONS 


Pupils 

rtof 

r  to  u 

f  tof 

f  tor 

f  to  u 

7-2  (7  pupils) 

7 

3 

3 

2 

8-1  (11  pupils) 

16 

4 

3 

4 

8-2  (6  pupils) 

3 

6 

2 

Total 

26 

13 

6 

6 

2 

In  other  words,  thirty-nine  correct  statements  out  of  the 
total  402.5  given  by  the  sixty-six  pupils  in  their  Bericht  were 
changed  wrongly  in  the  succeeding   Verhor  by  twenty-four 
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pupils.  For  instance,  in  the  Bericht,  two  pupils  reported  that 
the  Andes  highland  lies  along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  but  in  the  Verhbr  they  answered  question  7,  "  the 
Brazilian  highland."  Another  boy  and  girl  reported  that  the 
Amazon  river  flows  from  the  Andes  highland  and  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  but  they  answered  question  15,  "  from  the 
BraziHan  highland."  Some  pupils  reported  in  the  Bericht, 
"  the  coast  of  South  America  is  not  as  irregular  as  that  of 
North  America,"  but  they  answered  question  3,  b,  with  *'  yes, 
it  is  as  irregular  as  that  of  North  America."  Two  girls  of 
grade  8-2  reported  that  the  British  and  Dutch  planters  plant 
coffee  and  cocoa  in  place  of  the  sugar-cane  because  the  price 
of  cane-sugar  has  declined,  but  they  failed  to  answer  question  5. 
On  the  other  hand,  six  of  the  total  18.5  false  s'^atements  in  the 
Bericht  remained  false  in  the  Verhbr;  the  other  six  of  the  18.5 
false  statements  were  corrected  by  the  questions  in  the  Verhbr; 
while  the  other  two  were  changed  to  the  answers :  "  I  don't 
know."  Thus  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  Verhbr  is  more 
likely  to  make  the  right  statements  of  the  Bericht  false  than 
to  change  the  wrong  statements  to  right  ones. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here:  Why  should  questions 
as  a  whole  have  such  an  influence  even  upon  what  was  given 
correctly  in  the  Bericht?  The  reason  which  we  shall  discuss 
later  on  may  be  stated  here  briefly  as  follows  :  The  pupils  are 
now  questioned  after  they  have  given  what  they  thought  true 
and  correct,  and  this  inquiry  draws  their  attention  to  the  idea 
so  intensely  that  it  rouses  in  their  minds  an  element  of  doubt 
and  causes  them  to  become  more  suggestible. 

II.  Relation  between  the  Verhbr  given  first  and  the  Bericht 
following.  To  determine  this  has  never  been  undertaken  by 
any  of  the  investigators.  It  becomes  thus  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  our  experiments.  We  said  as  a  result  of 
the  experiments  hitherto  performed  that  the  questions  influence 
our  memory  so  much;  that  any  distortion  right  or  wrong  may 
not  be  eiadicated  later.  From  this  it  might  be  supposed  that 
after  a  given  lesson  had  been  studied  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  if  questions  be  asked  that  cover  each  fact,  one  should  be 
able  to  give  a  far  better  report  in  the  succeeding  Bericht  on 
the  same  subject-matter  than  if  asked  to  give  a  Bericht 
immediately  after  the  study  and  before  the  detailed  questions. 
Indeed  the  questions  preceding  the  Bericht  analyze  the  whole 
subject  matter  clearly  into  points  and  connect  them  with  the 
questions  so  that  they  serve  as  a  sort  of  resume  and  may  thus 
facilitate  the  succeeding  Bericht.  And  to  a  certain  extent  this 
hypothesis  is  true,  but  not  so  completely  as  might  naturally  be 
expected.    If  we  compare  the  results  from  grades  7-1  and  7-2 
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in  the  -first  experiment,  which  are  most  justly  comparable, 
because  the  pupils  were  taught  by  the  same  teacher  under  the 
same  conditions,  we  see  only  a  slight  difference ;  again  the 
results  from  grade  8-i  in  the  second  experiment,  where  no 
suggestive  questions  were  used,  and  8-i  in  the  first  experiment, 
and  from  8-2  in  both  experiments  show  merely  slight  better- 
ment, although  7-1  and  'j-2  of  the  second  experiment  show 
rather  better  work  than  any  other. 

Furthermore,  the  Bericht  that  followed  the  Verh'or  revealed 
a  most  interesting  phenomenon :  nine  correct  statements  out 
of  the  total  478  given  in  the  Bericht  by  the  pupils  of  grades 
7-1,  y-2,  8-1  and  8-2,  were  not  answered  by  them,  when 
questioned  in  the  preceding  Verh'or;  forty-five  correct  state- 
ments of  the  478  were  the  correction  of  what  was  stated 
falsely  in  the  previous  Verhor;  sixteen  false  statements  of  the 
478  were  the  remainders  of  what  was  already  given  falsely 
in  the  Verhor;  and  three  false  statements  of  the  478  were  the 
falsification  of  what  was  given  rightly  in  the  Verhor.  For 
example :  one  girl  answered,  **  no,  it  does  not,"  to  question  16, 
b,  but  in  the  succeeding  Bericht  she  said  that  the  surface  of 
South  America  resembles  that  of  North  America.  One  boy 
answered  the  question  22  (what  are  the  vast  forests  in  Brazil 
called?  Answer,  selvas),  with  ''They  are  called  pampas," 
but  in  the  following  Bericht  said :  "  The  vast  forests  of  Brazil 
in  the  Amazon  basin  are  called  Selvas." 

These  facts  show  clearly:  that  the  influence  of  the  Verhor 
upon  the  succeeding  Bericht  is  rather  slight,  that  the  mental 
activity  of  the  children  in  the  Bericht  differs  from  that  in  the 
Verhor  where  they  are  made  abnormal  and  passive,  being 
compelled  by  the  external  influence  of  the  questions,  while  in 
the  Bericht  they  are  self-dependent,  being  free  from  any  exter- 
nal compulsion ;  or  in  other  words,  we  may  say  that  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  pupils  towards  the  Verhor  is  different  from 
that  towards  the  Bericht. 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  sequence  or  place  of  the  Bericht 
and  the  Verhor,  we  are  made  a  little  skeptical  about  the  state- 
ment that  the  Verhor  should  be  subordinate  to  the  Bericht  as  a 
sort  of  supplement.  It  is  certainly  better  to  ask  the  Bericht  first 
and  then  give  the  Verhor  on  those  points  not  stated  in  the  Ber- 
icht so  that  any  distortion  of  what  was  given  in  the  Bericht  may 
be  avoided  in  the  Verhor;  but  if  our  inference  is  correct,  that  is, 
if  mental  activity  in  the  Bericht  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
correct  what  was  given  falsely  in  the  Verhor,  then  is  it  not  also 
useful  to  demand  a  second  Bericht  after  the  Verhor?  In 
school  practice,  and  even  in  the  court  where  we  do  not  know 
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anything  about  the  event,  we  may  ask  questions  first  and  then 
demand  the  Bericht  just  as  well  as  to  give  the  Bericht  first  and 
then  the  Verhbr,  so  long  as  there  is  no  hypothetical,  incomplete 
disjunctive  and  sequential  question  in  the  series  of  the  given 
questions.  The  writer  does  not  disregard  the  suggestive  influ- 
ence of  questions  by  any  means,  but  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
significance  of  the  mental  attitude  in  the  Bericht. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  rest  of  our  results  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  other  aspects  of 
our  problem. 

Difference  of  Psychic  Activities  in  the  Bericht  and 
THE  Verhor 

Why  is  the  Bericht  always  more  trustworthy  than  the 
Verhbrf  Why  is  the  range  of  the  Bericht  always  far  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Verhbrf 

The  psychic  after-effects  of  the  impressions  received  in  the 
observation  are  of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  vividness  and 
clearness.  The  things  observed  with  interest  and  attention 
are  apt  to  be  most  firmly  fixed  and  thus  be  kept  most  clear, 
while  those  perceived  inattentively  or  unconsciously  leave 
behind  only  insignificant  traces  or  none  at  all.  (58.  p.  329.) 
Intense,  vivid  and  clear  images  or  ideas  lie  always  nearest  to 
the  threshold  of  consciousness  waiting,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
imperative  impulse  for  self-expression  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  inhibition.  Such  ideas  take  precedence  in  the  Bericht.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  observers  with  more  or  less  effort  raise 
above  the  threshold  many  ideas  of  somewhat  vague  poten- 
tiality which  have  lost  their  clearness  and  obtrusive  character 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  first  group,  although  still 
possessing  sufficient  persistence  to  come  within  the  sphere  of 
voluntary  recollection  (58).  Hence  the  Bericht  is  not 
passive,  but  active  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a  more  or  less 
powerful  and  independent  conscious  selection  of  the  most  vivid 
and  clear  ideas  in  memory  to  which  is  attached  the  feeling 
of  the  greatest  certainty  and,  above  all,  of  spontaneity. 
Because  of  this  will-activity  with  a  feeling  of  spontaneity,  any 
vague  ambiguous  and  uncertain  ideas  are  rejected.  Conse- 
quently the  Bericht  is  good  in  quality  though  unfortunately 
its  range  is  small.  This  psychic  activity  in  the  Bericht  can  be 
further  verified  by  the  results  of  experimentation.  Roden- 
waldt  gave  his  observers  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  picture 
again  in  order  that  their  self-correction  might  be  made  in  both 
the  Bericht  and  the  Verhbr.  This  showed  that  the  correction 
of  the  Bericht  was  so  small,  as  to  amount  only  to  one-seventh 
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of  the  total  false  statements  in  the  Bericht,  while  two-fifths  of 
the  false  statements  in  the  Verh'dr  were  corrected.  This  clearly 
shows  that  the  confidence  in  the  Bericht  was  so  great  that  there 
was  no  thought  of  correction.     (58.    pp.  325-326.) 

It  is  quite  different  with  the  Verh'dr.  The  activity  here  is 
passive  or  reactive  in  a  sense  of  being  constrained  from 
without, — though  it  is  quite  necessary  and  helpful  for  recall 
of  what  the  spontaneous  report  fails  to  give.  The  effect  of 
a  question  or  theme  for  recollection  is  twofold  (24)  :  it  offers  a 
key  to  open  the  store-house  of  the  latent  ideas  which  otherwise 
may  remain  continuously  submerged,  or  it  may  draw  the 
observer's  attention  to  a  gap  in  his  knowledge  so  that  he 
attempts  to  fill  it  with  an  answer  of  some  sort.  And  this  is 
done  quite  often  from  an  irresistible  impulse,  since  every 
question,  even  the  most  indifferent,  the  most  cautious  and  the 
most  unsuggestive,  as  appears  in  the  experiments,  is  more  than 
a  mere  question.  It  is  a  command  for  a  recollection  and  the 
production  of  a  certain  answer  (58.  p.  330).  This  double 
effect  of  a  question  in  suggesting  to  an  observer  a  true  or  false 
answer  is  clearly  seen  in  all  the  results  mentioned.  So  great 
is  the  wish  to  give  a  certain  answer,  that  the  critical  power  is 
weakened.  Hence  the  increase  in  quantity  and  the  deteriora- 
tion in  quality  in  the  report.  The  psychological  conditions  of 
the  false  answers  are  very  different  and  depend  on  many 
factors  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Obviously  there  are  disadvantages  in  both  the  Bericht  and 
the  Verh'dr.  Testing  the  mental  state  of  a  child  by  either 
would  be  a  defective  method.  As  Stern  (58)  and  Wreschner 
(70)  state,  the  spontaneous  report  allows  very  great  latitude 
in  individual  voluntary  activity  and  this  causes  some  observers 
to  notice  very  few,  and  others  very  many  details,  thus  making 
the  comparison  of  the  different  observers  a  particularly  difficult 
problem.  Moreover,  we  can  not  state  justly  whether  a  failure 
in  regard  to  a  certain  fact  or  point  in  the  Bericht  is  due  to 
a  lack  of  retention  or  failure  in  the  power  of  immediate  recall. 
Hence  neither  the  Bericht  nor  the  Verh'dr  taken  separately  give 
the  real  mental  status  of  the  observer.  They  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  We  must  remember  what  we  have  already  shown  that 
to  neglect  to  train  the  power  in  the  Bericht,  and  to  rely  on  the 
Verh'dr  alone  is  to  make  children  passive  and  halting  in  their 
self-expression  and  independent  mental  activity. 

The  following  examples  taken  from  the  answers  given  by 
our  observers  show  the  great  individual  variations  among 
pupils.      Some   can  do  good   work   respectively   in  both   the 
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Bericht  and  the  Verhdr,  while  most  of  the  observers  fail  in  the 
Bericht,  not  only  when  given  before  but  also  after  the  Verhdr, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  can  do  fairly  good  work  in  the 
Verhdr.  One  boy  who  could  answer  in  the  following  Verhdr 
twenty-three  questions  correctly  out  of  twenty-four,  gave  his 
Bericht: 

"  South  America  is  mountainous  in  the  northern,  eastern  and  south- 
ern part  it  is  lowlands  in  the  central  part  and  hilly  in  the  western 
part.     (12-year-old.)" 

A  fifteen-year-old  boy  gave  this  Bericht,  but  answered 
nineteen  out  of  twenty-four  questions  in  the  Verhdr  following. 

"  South  America  has  a  narrow  surface  center  a  level  plain  on  the 
north  and  south  and  a  mountain  highland  on  the  east  and  west  with 
an  irregular  coastline." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  answered  only 
eight  out  of  seventeen  questions,  though  he  had  given  the 
following  excellent  Bericht. 

"The  three  Guianas  (British,  Dutch  and  French)  are  interested  in 
the  production  of  cane-sugar  and  its  by-products,  molasses  and  rum. 
Owing  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar-cane,  the  British  planters 
have  replaced  it  by  coffee  and  cocoa.  The  British  supply  one  half 
of  the  fuel  and  coal  used,  and  the  United  States  one  fourth.  A 
large  amount  of  rubber  is  produced  in  the  Guianas,  and  an  important 
amount  of  gold.  Most  of  the  cultivation  is  done  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  near  the  coast,  where  most  of  the  people  live.  Paramimbo 
is  the  important  trade  center  at  Dutch  Guiana,  and  trade  of  French 
Guiana." 

A  thirteen-year-old  girl  had  answered  correctly  twenty  out 
of  twenty-four  questions,  but  gave  a  poor  Bericht  after  the 
Verhdr,  viz. 

"  South  America  is  very  mountanous,  it  has  a  higher  highland  on 
the  west  and  a  lesser  highland  on  the  east  and  a  great  plain  between." 

A  twelve-year-old  boy  had  answered  only  fourteen  out  of 
twenty-four  questions,  but  gave  a  fine  Bericht  after  the 
Verhdr,  viz. 

"  South  America  resembles  North  America  in  shape,  etc.  The 
northern  part  is  wide  but  tapers  towards  the  south.  There  are  great 
mountains  on  the  west  and  smaller  highland  on  the  east.  The  Andes 
highland  on  the  west  is  long  and  narrow;  and  higher  than  the  rocky 
mountains  of  North  America.  The  highland  of  Brazil  on  the  eastern 
part  is  wide  but  not  nearly  as  high  as  the  Andes.  There  is  a  great 
plain  between  these  two  highlands  called  the  central  part.  It  is 
divided  into  three  sections.  The  central  part  along  the  Amazon 
river  is  called  selvas  meaning  forests.  The  northern  part  is  called 
llanos  meaning  grassy  plains,  the  southern  part  called  pampas  also 
means  grassy  plains." 
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The  Nature  of  the  Answer  Depends  on  the  Form  of  the 

Question 

There  are  various  forms  of  suggestive  questions,  though  not 
always  perceived  as  such.  Stern  says  that  hardly  any  ideal 
question  is  an  entirely  unsuggestive  question.  (58.  p.  339.) 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  suggestion  in  the  Verh'dr.  (64.) 
Against  the  above  statement  of  Stern,  Miss  Borst  (9.  p.  78) 
argues  as  follows :  "  I  can  not  agree  with  him.  According 
to  my  opinion,  there  is  suggestion  only  when  we  put  to  an 
observer  a  question  which  refers  itself  to  an  object  which  was 
not  present  in  the  picture  or  the  like  employed  for  the  experi- 
ment, and  by  means  of  which  a  false  idea  will  be  smuggled 
into  the  observer's  mind.  All  other  questions,  however,  which 
refer  themselves  to  a  really  presented  thing,  build  only  a 
support  for  recollection,  and  that  is  exactly  what  is  aimed  at 
by  the  Verhbr."  (9.  p.  78.)  Thus  she  means  by  a  suggestive 
question  one  which  gives  a  false  suggestion,  but,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  we  know  that  a  question  may  suggest  a  right  answer. 
Moreover,  what  does  her  phrase  "  a  support  for  recollection  " 
mean?  Does  it  not  mean  a  narrowing  or  limitation  of  our 
conscious  activity,  leading  or  inducing  the  observer  to  focus 
his  attention  on  a  certain  idea  or  ideas?  When  the  mind  of 
the  observer  becomes  more  and  more  a  blank  as  the  result  of 
voluntary  inhibition  of  ideas  or  associations,  he  is  more  apt  to 
yield  to  suggestion.  This  is  because  the  power  of  suggestion 
often  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  centered  on  only 
one  or  two  ideas ;  all  distractions  are  carefully  excluded,  and 
much  greater  power  is  therefore  manifested  along  the 
restricted  line  than  when  the  mind  is  attending  to  many  stimuli 
simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession.  Inhibition  of  all  ideas 
but  one  greatly  intensifies  the  one. 

Along  this  special  train  of  thought  we  are  prone  to  be 
swept  by  suggestion.  Does  there  not  then  in  the  function  of 
support  for  recollection  lie  a  suggestive  influence  which  she 
seems  to  ignore  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  every  question 
is  not  suggestion,  but  there  is  suggestion  in  every  question. 
She  further  says :  "  One  observer,  for  instance,  forgot  to 
name  an  apron  in  his  enumeration  of  the  articles  of  clothing, 
and  I  put  to  him  the  question,  whether  the  child  had  on  an 
apron  or  not?  Here  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  a 
suggestive  question,  for  there  is  no  ground  at  all  which  to 
the  observer  would  suggest  a  positive  answer  rather  than  a 
negative  one."  (9.  p.  78.)  But  if  the  observer  failed  to 
notice  the  apron,  as  Breukink  (11)  found,  he  might  get 
a  suggestion  from  such  a  question.  We  can  not,  however, 
agree    with    Stern    (64)    when    he    says    that    it    is    absurd 
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to  ask,  for  instance,  about  the  color  of  a  hat,  when  the 
observer  has  not  named  it  in  his  enumeration  of  articles  of 
clothing.  He  maintains  that  by  this  question  suggestion  will 
be  made ;  for  when  the  observer  omits  the  naming  of  the  hat, 
it  shows  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  its  existence.  Miss 
Borst  remarks,  I  do  not  understand  this  objection:  "The 
investigations  of  memory  teach  us  (and  Stern  himself  has 
emphasized  this)  that  it  can  not  be  said  that  a  recollection  has 
vanished  from  the  memory.  Even  when  it  does  not  occur 
spontaneously ;  elements  of  recollection  can  remain  latent  in 
memory.  The  purpose  of  the  Verhor  is  precisely  to  revive 
these  elements  of  recollection  from  their  latency."  (9.  p.  79.) 
All  the  other  investigations  as  well  as  our  own  have  shown 
that  the  observers  have  failed  to  mention  certain  things,  yet 
answer  questions  in  regard  to  them  with  certainty.  It  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  such  an  answer  is  suggested  or  a  real 
memory.  Probably  both  factors  co-operate  in  such  a  case. 
A  question  as  a  whole  has  not  a  suggestive  influence  when  the 
memory  is  clear,  vivid  and  strong,  and  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  certainty.  On  the  contrary,  every  question  is  apt  to 
be  suggestive  when  the  memory  is  vague,  obscure  and 
uncertain. 

The  suggestiveness  of  the  questions  may  be  graded  artifici- 
ally according  to  the  logically-grammatical  form  of  the 
questions. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  this  problem  first  by  Binet  (6.  pp. 
297  ff),  but  the  more  elaborate  gradation  was  left  to  Stern 
(58.  pp.  338-345)  and  later  taken  up  by  Lipmann.  Stern 
grades  the  suggestiveness  of  the  questions  beginning 
with  the  least  suggestive  as  follows:  (i)  The  determining 
question  (Bestimmungsfrage) ,  or  the  question  introduced  with 
interrogative-pronoun  or  adverb:  which,  who,  where,  why^ 
etc ;  (2)  the  complete  disjunctive  question  or  the  "  yes  or  no  " 
question;  (3)  the  incomplete  disjunctive  question  or  the 
"  either-or "  question;  (4)  the  expectant  (leading)  question 
or  the  "  yes  "  question  or  "  no  "  question ;  (5)  the  hypothetical 
and  (6)  the  sequential  question  (Folgefrage).  Lipmann  (33. 
pp.  58-60)  used  practically  the  same  distinctions.  Each  of 
these  forms  of  the  questions  has  its  own  peculiar  psychological 
significance  or  function.  We  shall  follow  the  analysis  of 
Stern. 

The  determining  question  offers  a  wide  field  of  ideas  within 
which  an  observer  can  exercise  his  own  power  of  free  choice. 
Hence  he  can  be  self-assertive  in  his  answer;  for  instance: 
what  is  A?  Describe  B?  has  no  limitation  for  the  field  of 
ideation  about  A  or  B.    Such  a  question  simply  appeals  to  the 
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memory  without  suggestion.  Thus  it  is  considered  as  the 
most  indifferent  and  harmless  question. 

The  complete  disjunctive  question,  or  the  "yes  or  no" 
question,  requires  the  observer  to  decide  between  the  two 
ideas  offered  by  the  question,  or  between  '  yes  '  and  '  no,'  one  of 
which  is  always  false.  For  example:  Was  that  A  or  not? 
Here  the  idea  A  is  presented  to  be  selected  or  negated  from 
the  vast  field  of  other  ideas,  and  apparently  there  is  no  limita- 
tion for  the  answer.  But  when  we  introspect,  we  perceive  the 
idea  A  clearly  and  distinctly  with  vague  ideas  coming  and 
going  in  our  conscious  field,  as  its  back-ground.  Consequently 
the  idea  A  has  an  affirmative,  while  the  rest  have  a  negative 
tone.  The  only  chance  is  either  to  affirm  or  negate  A.  This 
limitation  in  the  selection  of  the  answer  renders  the  suggestion 
more  influential  than  the  preceding  question. 

According  to  both  Stern  and  Lipmann,  the  tendency  to 
answer  "  yes "  is  stronger  than  that  to  answer  "  no,"  but 
Borst  takes  an  opposite  view.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the 
special  influence  of  her  oral  questioning  or  to  difference  of 
suggestibility  of  the  observers,  as  it  is  found  by  Goddard  (23. 
p.  4)  that  a  certain  type  of  child  will  always  answer  the  last 
of  two  alternatives.  Our  experiment  also  shows  that  a  certain 
child  answers  always  with  ''  yes,"  and  another  always  with 
"  no,"  no  matter  whether  the  question  is  a  "  yes  or  no  "  ques- 
tion or  expectant  question,  but  the  tendency  to  answer  "  yes  " 
is  far  stronger. 

Lipmann  says  (33.  p.  58)  that  the  complete  disjunctive 
question,  for  instance :  It  is  A  or  B  ?  is  less  suggestive  than  the 
**  yes  or  no  "  question,  e.  ^.,  Is  it  A?  This  is  to  be  contrary 
to  the  result  of  writer's  own  introspection.  The  form,  "  Is  it 
A  or  B  ?  "  suggests  dual  or  rival  determination,  presupposing 
belief  in  a  sphere  of  existence  in  which  either  supposition  or 
both  may  have  confirmation  according  to  the  meaning.  Though 
there  is  surely  suspense  as  to  which  of  the  possible  assertions 
is  to  be  accepted,  but  the  certainty  of  the  issue  to  be  A  or  B 
or  both  is  expressed,  and  consequently  the  field  of  ideation  is 
exhausted  by  A  and  B  (15.  p.  347).  On  the  other  hand, 
"  yes  or  no  "  question,  e.  g.,  "  Is  it  A  or  not? ''  or  ''  Is  it  A?  " 
are  of  an  indefinite  alternative  over  against  the  definite 
alternation  of  the  complete  disjunctive  question,  because  "  it 
may  be  A,"  or  it  may  be  something  else.  Of  course  it  may 
happen  to  be  exclusive,  if  *'  it  is  A,"  but  never  exhaustive  in 
its  suggestive  influence  like  the  complete  disjunctive  question 
proper. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  '*  yes  or  no "  question  which  are 
ignored  by  the  great  majority  of  questioners.     A  question, 
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**  Is  it  A  ?  "  is  called  a  true  "  yes  or  no  "  question,  when  the 
answer  A  is  true ;  and  it  is  called  a  false  "  yes  or  no  "  question, 
if  the  answer  A  is  false.  The  following  table  shows  the 
difference  of  suggestiveness  of  each  form  of  question  for 
117  pupils  in  our  experiments. 
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True  yes-no-q 

174 

25 

II 

87.4 

12.6 

False  yes-no-q 

119 

85 

8 

58.3 

41.7 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  true  "  yes  or  no  "  question  pro- 
duces far  more  right  answers  in  every  case  than  the  false  one, 
while  the  latter  without  exception  produces  more  false 
answers  than  the  former.  Moreover  seven  of  117  pupils 
answered  with  "  yes,  so  and  so,"  and  three  with  "  no,  so  and 
so  "  to  every  "  yes  or  no  "  question  whether  or  not  its  content 
was  true  or  false.  From  these  results  it  appears  that  our 
school  children  are  not  only  suggestible  but  also  are  mechanized 
to  react  to  the  form  of  the  question  instead  of  to  its  content. 

The  expectant  question  (leading  question),  is  more  sug- 
gestive than  the  former  according  to  Stern  and  Lipmann, 
since  the  form  of  the  question  in  itself  represents  the  ques- 
tioner's expectation  and  leads  the  observer  to  accept  it  uncon- 
sciously. Take,  for  example,  a  question :  "  Was  it  not  A  ?  " 
and  analyze  it  into  the  two  parts :  "It  was  A"  and  "was  it  not?" 
The  first  part  affirms  that  it  was  A,  while  the  second  shows  a 
clearly  expressed  expectation.  The  mind  has  a  tendency  to 
accept  as  true  anything  that  enters  it.  A  belief  is  urged  from 
the  start  by  the  words  "  was  not."  The  suggested  idea  must, 
thus,  dominate,  even  when  the  observer  has  a  clear  knowledge 
of  it,  as  the  possibility  of  doubt  is  covered  by  the  probability 
of  the  expectation.  The  first  given  interpretation  persists  and 
is  taken  as  true  even  without  being  consciously  regarded 
as  true  or  false.  This  is  frequently  true  when  his  knowledge 
is  vague,  and  his  belief  in  the  questioner  is  strong.  The 
expectant  question  is,  according  to  Lipmann  and  also  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  weaker  than  the  incomplete  disjunctive 
question,  for  the  former  causes  the  observer  to  appeal  to  his 
memory,  feeling  of  course  the  influence  of  the  insinuation 
which  results  from  the  question,  and  in  some  cases  the  word 
'  not '  serves  as  a  warning,  while  it  is  not  the  same  with  the 
incomplete  disjunctive  question  which  offers  two  ideas,  neither 
of  which  is  true,  presupposing  that  one  of  them  is  true. 
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Lipmann  differentiates  the  expectant  question  as  false  and 
true  according  to  its  meaning.  For  example :  Is  it  not  A  ?  is 
true  if  asked,  when  the  answer  A  is  right,  and  it  is  false, 
when  the  answer  A  is  false.  His  result  shows  (33.  pp. 
69-70)  :  "  the  false  answers  were  diminished  about  24%  by  the 
right  expectant  questions,  and  the  right  answers  were 
diminished  about  18%  by  the  false  expectant  question  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  statements.  The  right  answers  were  increased 
about  12%  by  the  true  expectant  question  and  the  false 
answers  about  2%  by  the  false  one,  in  relation  to  the  total 
statements.  In  both  cases  the  suggestive  formulation  caused 
an  increase  of  the  uncertain  answers ;  with  the  true  expectant 
question  about  13%,  and  with  the  false  about  17%'.  Thus 
he  concludes  that  the  true  expectant  question  has  a  stronger 
influence  than  the  false,  and  that  the  former  brings  out  more 
right  and  fewer  false  answers  than  the  latter.  (33.  pp.  54, 
60,   61.) 

Our  experiments  with  117  pupils  confirm  Lipmann's  results. 
The  expectant  questions  gave:  r=i37,  f^27,  u==i,  that 
is,  the  true  statements  amounted  to  83.7%  and  the  false  ones 
to  16.3%,  while  with  the  false  expectant  questions,  r  =  98, 
f  =  55,  u  =  8,  that  is,  64%  and  36%  for  r  and  f  respectively. 

Furthermore  twelve  of  117  pupils  in  both  experiments 
answered  every  expectant  question,  whether  true  or  false,  with 
"  yes,  it  is  so,"  and  three  with  "  no,  so  and  so."  Here  again, 
the  children  are  habituated  to  react  to  the  form  of  questions, 
and  not  to  their  content.  It  is  of  a  vital  significance  for  a 
teacher  to  recognize  this  different  function  of  the  true  and 
false  questions,  as  each  gives  such  a  different  result  clearly 
shown  by  our  table. 

The  incomplete  disjunctive  question  is  stronger  in  its  sug- 
gestive influence  than  the  preceding  ones,  since  here  neither 
of  the  answers  can  be  right.  As,  in  case  of  the  complete  dis- 
junctive question,  the  possibility  of  an  answer  is  not  only 
logically  exhausted,  but  the  probability  of  a  wrong  answer  is 
very  great ;  for  to  answer  independently  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives offered  requires  a  mental  self-reliance,  of  which  most  of 
us  are  not  capable.  This  type  of  the  question  too  can  be 
divided  into  two  forms :  true  and  false,  according  to  its  content. 

The  hypothetical  question  is  in  its  form  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  determining  question,  for  instance :  "  what 
is  the  color  of  A?,"  and  must  be  valuated  unsuggestive  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  form.  But  suppose  that  the  observer 
until  questioned  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  A,  what  will 
be  suggested?  He  will  surely  reason:  The  question  asks 
now  after  the  color  of  A,  then  there  must  have  been  A  (58. 
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pp.  342-343).  He  will  thus  come  to  silently  accept  the 
intentional  suggestion  of  the  questioner.  If  A  is  once  accepted, 
it  is  easy  to  attach  attributes  to  it.  Even  when  the  observer 
does  not  or  can  not  attach  a  color  to  A,  if,  for  instance,  he 
answers,  *'  I  do  not  know  its  color,"  he  is  still  a  victim  of 
the  suggestion,  for  he  tacitly  admits  the  existence  of  A  in  the 
form  of  his  reply.  The  hypothetical  question  also  can  be 
divided  into  true  and  false  forms  according  to  its  content. 

(33-     p.  59-) 

The  sequential  question  makes  use  of  an  implication: 
One  who  says  A,  must  also  say  B.  (58.  p.  343.)  For 
instance :  If  a  question,  *'  was  not  A  there?  "  (when  in  reality 
it  was  not  there)  is  accepted  by  the  observer,  then  this 
acceptance  means  that  he  will  admit  the  existence  of  the  color, 
size,  etc.,  of  the  A,  as  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  A  should 
have  been  colored,  etc.  The  sequential  question  is  used  when 
a  hypothetical  or  the  like  question  is  accepted. 

Thus  we  can  make  a  graded  series  according  to  the  degree 
of  suggestiveness  contained  in  the  form  and  to  some  extent 
the  content  of  the  questions.  However,  the  suggestive  influ- 
ence of  each  form  of  the  above  questions  is  not  in  its  numerical 
percentage  proportional  to  the  scale.  To  answer  a  hypo- 
thetical and  sequential  question,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  an 
object  or  a  thing  must  be  invented,  and  this  invention  needs 
a  great  mental  effort,  or  a  struggle  against  the  present  mental 
state.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  these  questions  result 
often  in  a  small  percentage  of  errors.  Again  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  suggestive  questions  declines  strongly  with 
increasing  age,  while  the  frequency  of  the  erroneous  answers 
to  the  normal  questions  is  fairly  independent  of  age,  shows 
that  the  nearer  a  question  is  to  the  normal,  the  less  suggestive 
it  is. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  observer  passes  through 
various  stages  o?  mental  resistance  against  the  suggestive 
influence  of  questions.  According  to  Binet's  observation,  the 
first  instance  which  follows  the  reading  of  the  question  is 
a  moment  of  scepticism.  This  is  shown  by  a  murmur,  "  But 
I  don't  know,"  or  by  the  gestures  of  ennui  or  negation,  or 
mimic  expressions,  etc.  Some  translate  this  state  of  scepticism 
by  the  written  answer,  "  no,"  which  they  finally  efface ;  some 
say  "  no,  it  was  not  so."  This  state  of  an  initial  resistance 
persists  indefinitely  with  some  observers.  (6.  p.  303.)  The 
second  phase  is  that  of  half  yielding  to  the  suggestion.  The 
observer  commences  to  write  his  answer,  but  he  is  arrested  by 
a  decisive  word  or  words.  Finally,  a  third  phase  is  that  of  the 
execution  of  the  suggestion.     Here  the  observer  shows  often, 
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at  the  moment  when  he  writes  his  answer,  a  flushing  of  the 
face,  as  if  he  had  a  sentiment  of  shame.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  sometimes  a  resistance  which  is  first  at  a  maximum 
and    then    terminates    with    a    disbeHef    in    suggestion.      (6. 

P-  304.) 

The  same  phenomena  have  been  observed  very  distinctly  by 
the  writer  in  his  own  experiments.  It  is  rather  surprising  to 
find  that  thirty-two  cases  of  117  pupils  in  both  experiments 
erased  their  answers  to  the  **  yes  or  no  "  questions  as  well 
as  to  the  expectant  questions  and  corrected  rightly  or  wrongly 
in  the  following  ratio,  that  is,  twenty-two  cases  rightly,  and 
ten  wrongly. 

For  example,  some  pupils  answered,  ''  Yes,  it  is  as  irregular 
as  that  of  North  America"  to  the  question  3  (b)  (Is  the 
coast  of  South  America  as  irregular  as  that  of  North 
America?),  but  erased  this  answer  and  wrote  "  No,  it  is  not." 
Others  wrote  first,  ^'  Yes,  it  means  level  land,"  to  the  question 
21  (b)  (Does  'llanos'  mean  level  land?),  but  corrected  it  to 
'*  no,  it  means  highland,"  erasing  the  first  answer.  Besides 
these  thirty-two  cases  of  correction,  there  were  four  special 
cases  where  two  pupils  wrote  ''  no  "  as  an  answer,  but  erased 
it,  and  then  wrote  "  no  "  again,  while  the  two  others  did  the 
same  with  "  yes." 

A  comparison  of  the  suggestive  influence  of  each  form 
of  the  questions  by  means  of  the  experimental  results  already 
obtained  follows. 

That  the  "  yes  or  no  "  question  is  more  suggestive  than  the 
determining  question  has  been  shown  experimentally  by 
Binet  (6.  p.  313),  Chomjakov  (14),  Lipmann  (33)  and 
others.  Our  investigation  with  13  pupils  showed  with  the 
normal  questions  (3,  9,  16,  19,  and  24  of  2nd  series,  appendix), 
true  answers  amounted  to  71.9%  ;  false  ones  to  21.9%,  and 
uncertain  ones  to  6.2%';  with  the  corresponding  true  "  yes  or 
no"  questions  with  42  pupils,  90.4%,  9.6%  and  zero  % 
respectively ;  and  with  the  corresponding  false  "  yes  or  no  " 
questions,  54.7%',  41.5%,  and  3.8%  respectively. 

The  results  of  Stern,  Rodenwaldt,  Oppenheim,  and  others 
show  that  the  leading  (expectant)  is  more  suggestive  than  the 
determining  question.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the  leading  as 
well  as  the  normal  questions  were  applied  to  the  diflferent 
objects,  so  that  we  may  not  be  justified  in  depending  upon 
their  results.  The  results  of  Chomjakov  and  Lipmann  can 
justly  be  relied  upon,  for  they  applied  both  kind  of  questions 
to  the  same  objects,  though  as  a  matter  of  course  using  them 
on  the  different  observers.  Chomjakov  (14)  showed  three 
groups   of   each  fi»fty  students   a  sheet  of  paper  which   was 
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Spotted  with  red  and  violet  color.  The  first  group  was  asked : 
"  How  many  red  and  how  many  violet  spots  have  you 
noticed  ?  "  The  second  was  asked :  "  Have  you  not  noticed 
red  spots  between  the  numerous  violet  ones  here  and  there, 
and  how  many  were  there  ?  "  The  third :  "  Have  you  not 
noticed  between  the  numerous  red  spots  here  and  there,  also 
violet  spots,  and  how  many  ?  "  The  results  were :  The  first 
group  answered  on  an  average  with  eleven  red  and  eight 
violet;  the  second  with  fifteen  violet  and  four  red;  the  third 
with  four  violet  and  fifteen  red. 

Our  results  agree  to  some  extent  with  Lipmann's  (33. 
PP-  53"4'  68-9).  They  show  clearly  that  the  true  leading 
questions  suggest  the  right  answers  more  strongly  than  the 
false  leading  questions  do  the  false  answers  when  compared 
with  the  nonsuggestive  questions  corresponding  to  both. 

We  obtained  in  the  experiments  with  the  normal  questions 
(8.13  and  21  of  2nd  series,  appendix)  with  13  pupils:  true 
answers  =  71.8%,  false  =  20.5%,  and  uncertain  =  y.']^  ;  with 
the  corresponding  true  expectant  questions  on  the  42  pupils, 
r  =  94%,  f  =  6%,  and  zero  for  u;  with  the  corresponding 
false  expectant  questions,  66.7%,  20%  and  13.3%  respectively. 

From  all  these  experimental  results,  it  is  seen  that  the 
expectation  aroused  by  means  of  the  phrase,  ''  Was  it  not," 
or  words  like  "  numerous,"  *'  truly,"  *'  perhaps,"  "  honestly," 
etc.,  or  some  special  instruction  or  silent  manipulation — as 
in  the  experiments  of  Lobsien  (38),  Kosog  (29,  30),  Seashore 
(56.  pp.  30-31),  Scott  (55),  Plecher  (47),  and  others,— 
produces  a  high  percentage  of  suggestibility.  And  that  the 
false  leading  questions  do  not  act  more  suggestively  than  the 
false  "  yes-or-no "  questions,  provided  that  the  former  are 
differentiated  from  the  latter  only  by  the  word  "  not,"  is  deter- 
mined by  both  Lipmann  (33.  p.  70)  and  Rodenwaldt  (50). 
In  our  own  experiments  the  false  "  yes-or-no "  questions 
brought  out  more  false  answers  than  the  false  leading  ones. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact,  as  Rodenwaldt  rightly  states, 
that  "  the  intelligent  observers  easily  discover  that  they  will  be 
led  into  a  trap  by  the  word  '  not '  "  and  become  cautious,  while 
they  more  easily  fall  into  a  trap  with  the  false  "  yes-or-no  " 
questions  where  the  word  '  not '  is  omitted. 

For  the  suggestive  influence  of  the  false  hypothetical  and  the 
incomplete  disjunctive  questions  the  readers  are  referred  to 
Lipmann's  exact  work  (33.  pp.  75  ff),  Binet  (6),  Lobsien 
(38),  and  others. 

In  summarising,  it  may  be  said  that  the  suggestiveness  of 
a  question  to  a  great  extent  depends  upon  its  form  and  its 
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content;  that  a  determining  question  is  the  least  suggestive; 
that  the  true  leading  as  well  as  the  true  "  yes-or-no  "  questions 
are  more  suggestive  than  the  false  ones,  the  former  evoking 
more  right  answers  and  the  latter  more  false  ones  without 
exception. 

Relation  Between  the  Suggestiveness  of  a  Question  and 
A  Questioner 

It  makes  a  great  difiference  whether  a  question  is  presented 
to  a  pupil  by  his  fellow-student  or  by  a  teacher ;  to  a  witness, 
by  a  disinterested  person  or  by  a  judge.  "  The  presence  of 
persons,"  says  McDougall  (40.  pp.  98  ff),  "  whom  we  regard 
as  our  inferiors  in  the  particular  situation  of  the  moment 
evokes  the  impulse  of  self-assertion ;  towards  such  persons  we 
are  but  little  or  not  at  all  suggestible.  But,  in  the  presence 
of  persons  who  make  upon  us  an  impression  of  power  or 
of  superiority  of  any  kind,  the  impulse  of  submission  is 
brought  into  play,  and  we  are  thrown  into  a  submissive, 
receptive  attitude  towards  them."  "  The  personality  or 
impressive  character,"  says  Keatinge  (26.  ch.  5),  "  can  set  up 
in  another  a  state  of  emotion  sufficient  to  produce  an  unstable 
and  easily  dissociated  condition  of  mind,  and  thus  to  inhibit 
the  rise  of  the  development  of  contrariant  systems."  Such 
an  authoritative  influence  is  apt  to  modify  the  nature  of  an 
answer. 

Thus  under  the  influence  of  an  authority  or  of  masterfulness 
in  the  questioner,  an  observer  may  come  to  such  a  logical 
conclusion  as  follows :  "  Why,  what  else  can  I  think  of  ?  The 
desired  answer  must  surely  be  right!  The  questioner  should 
know  it;  why,  I  thought  it  was  this,  but  he  asks  about  that, 
am  I  then  mistaken,  or  is  he  ?  No,  he  should  not  be  so,  then 
I  must  be."  Consequently,  if  a  question  is  a  '*  yes-question  " 
or  a  "  no-question,"  he  will  answer  '*  yes  "  or  "  no  "  without 
further  reflection.  If  a  question  is  a  "  yes  or  no  "  question,  he 
will  react  to  it  with  '*  yes,"  irrespective  of  the  content  of  the 
question,  even  where  according  to  his  knowledge,  the  answer 
should  be  negative.  Some  pupils,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
mechanized  to  answer  "  no  "  to  every  '*  yes  or  no  "  question, 
whether  its  content  is  true  or  false,  while  the  majority  are 
habituated  to  "  yes."  If,  however,  a  question  is  an  incomplete 
disjunctive  or  a  false  hypothetical  question,  one  will  decide 
in  favor  of  the  most  probable  answer  (33.     p.  214). 

Next  to  authority,  the  facial  expression  of  a  questioner 
has  a  great  influence  not  only  for  provoking  or  inhibiting  an 
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answer,  but  also  for  determining  its  nature.     The  following 
examples  are  illustrative  (68.    pp.  84-85)  : 

Counsel  (taking  up  the  two  lower  bones  of  the  leg  attached  and 
approaching  the  witness.)  "Will  you  please  take  these,  doctor,  and 
tell  the  jury  whether  in  life  they  constituted  the  bones  of  a  woman's 
leg  or  a  man's  leg  ?  " 

Doctor.     "  It  is  difficult  to  tell,  sir." 

Counsel.  "  What,  can't  you  tell  the  skeleton  of  a  woman's  leg 
from   a  man's,   doctor  ?  " 

Doctor.     "  Oh,  yes,  I  should  say  it  was  a  woman's  leg." 

Counsel  (smiling  and  looking  pleased).  "So  in  your  opinion, 
doctor,  this  was  a  woman's  leg?"     (It  was  a  woman's  leg.) 

Doctor  (observing  counsel's  face  and  thinking  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take). "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  a  man's  leg,  of  course.  I  had 
not  examined  it  carefully.' 

Counsel  (still  smiling).  "Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the 
jury  if  it  is  the  right  leg  or  the  left  leg?" 

Doctor   (quietly  and  hesitatingly).     "This  is  the  right  leg." 

Counsel   (astonished).     ''What  do  you  say,  doctor?" 

Doctor  (much  confused).     "Pardon  me,  it  is  the  left  leg." 

Here  it  is  clear  that  this  doctor's  answer  was  modified 
wrongly  by  the  counsel's  facial  expression,  which  was  inter- 
preted by  him  as  a  sign  that  his  answer  was  wrong.  So,  too, 
children's  answers  in  the  school-room  are  often  modified  by 
their  teacher's  facial  expression.  We  cite  a  few  examples 
from  the  returns  to  a  questionnaire  used  not  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  questioning  but  for  the  study  of  imitation  and 
suggestion. 

"  The  teacher  in  history  may  ask  you  a  question  and  generally 
one  that  has  to  be  explained.  It  might  take  three  or  four  minutes 
to  answer.  All  the  time  her  face  seems  to  be  a  perfect  blank.  She 
does  not  look  at  the  person  reciting  or  answering  but  directs  her 
gaze  in  another  direction.  Sometimes  I  stop  and  wonder  if  I  am 
saying  the  correct  thing  and  then  finish  the  recitation  or  answer 
in  its  midst.  If  she  would  only  attend  to  our  answers  and  recitation, 
we  would  have  much  more  confidence  in  our  work  and  do  it  better." 

The  slightest  inclination  of  the  head,  the  dropping  of  the 
eyelids,  or  a  certain  expression  of  the  face  are  apt  to  be  read 
by  the  shrewd  pupil  as  a  sign  of  the  truth  or  error  of  his 
answer,  so  that  he  may  continue  or  stop  his  recitation.  (4. 
pp.  76-77.)  It  is  better  not  to  give  any  sign  whatever  while 
a  pupil  is  answering,  except  for  an  encouragement  when  a 
pupil  is  timid  or  hesitates  to  express  himself. 

To  help  a  child  by  such  signs  makes  him  passive,  leads  him 
to  depend  upon  the  teacher  instead  of  relying  upon  his  own 
knowledge.  It  fosters  guessing  or  leads  a  bright  but  unpre- 
pared   pupil    to    steer    through    a    recitation   guided    by    the 
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unsuspecting  teacher.     This  will  be  more  clearly  understood 
through  the  following  examples: 

"  I  know,"  says  a  Normal  School ,  girl,  "  some  teachers  who  ask  a 
question  in  such  a  manner  and  tone  that  it  is  easy  to  know  whether 
the  correct  answer  is  '  yes '  or  '  no.'  Then  I  have  known  of  another 
case  where  by  the  teacher's  facial  expressions,  gestures,  etc.,  you 
could  tell,  if  you  had  only  recited  the  first  part  of  the  answer,  that 
it  was  wrong  or  right."     (Twenty-one  cases.) 

Another  girl  says :  "  I  have  always  been  greatly  aided  in  my  reci- 
tations by  carefully  watching  a  teacher's  face.  In  most  instances  I 
can  tell  whether  or  not  I  am  '  on  the  right  track.'  There  is  some- 
thing about  their  facial  expression  (very  slight  indeed)  that  helps 
me  to  '  feel  my  way,'  so  to  speak.  This  means,  of  course,  was  used 
more  during  my  grammar  and  high  school  years." 

As  the  facial  expression,  so  the  tone  of  a  teacher's  voice 
afifects  the  answers  of  children.  In  our  school  rooms  we  fre- 
quently notice  that  the  pupils  often  decline  or  fail  to  answer 
the  questions  asked,  and  generally  it  is  inferred  that  they  do 
not  know.  But  such  an  interpretation  is  very  often  incorrect. 
For  instance,  a  girl  of  twelve  says :  "  I  knew  very  well  the 
answer,  but  the  teacher's  tone  of  questioning  suggested  to  me 
that  she  does  not  care  much  about  the  answer.  So  I  felt  that 
my  answer  was  not  important  and  consequently  I  did  not 
answer."     (9  cases.) 

Two  girls  of  the  seventh  grade  say:  "If  a  teacher  shows  that  it 
is  fun  for  her  to  ask  a  question,  we  become  stubborn  and  simply 
refuse  to  answer." 

Still  another  girl  says :  "  If  her  tone  indicates  that  she  is  cross, 
I  don't  feel  free  to  talk  during  her  lesson  or  to  answer  her  ques- 
tions; it  also  discourages  me  and  makes  me  not  to  enjoy  the  subject. 
As  a  result  I  often  remain  silent  waiting  impatiently  for  the  period 
to   end." 

"  Our  teacher's  voice  was  so  sharp  and  cross  that  whenever  she 
called  my  name,  I  became  very  nervous  and  could  not  answer  her 
questions  even  when  I  knew  them  well."     (Thirty-one  cases.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  who  teaches  out  of  the  fulness 
of  her  heart  will  stimulate  more  responses  in  the  children's 
minds  and  hearts. 

Again  when  a  questioner  puts  a  special  emphasis  on  a 
certain  word  or  uses  either  rising  or  falling  inflection  in  her 
questioning,  the  corresponding  answer  may  be  of  little  value. 
An  observer  takes  a  suggestion  from  the  word  that  seemed 
most  emphasized  and  reacts  to  it  with  the  very  word.  Such 
a  reaction  is  most  likely  to  take  place  when  a  "  yes  or  no  " 
question  or  a  *'  leading  question "  is  asked  with  a  certain 
inflection  of  tone. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  factors  is  a  questioner's 
expectant  attitude  towards  an  observer.  "  As  well  known," 
says  Krebs,  "  if  everybody,  especially  those  to  whom  we  look 
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up  expect  US  to  fail,  it  requires  the  puissance  of  a  psycho- 
logical giant  to  withstand  this  killing  psychic  atmosphere.  .  .  . 
If,  however,  they  expect  us  to  do  our  best,  that  very  co- 
operative expectation  inspires  and  infires  us  to  do  it,  and  we 
succeed."  (31.  pp.  53-54.)  So,  too,  the  expectation  of  a 
teacher  causes  the  weak-minded,  the  discouraged,  the  nervous, 
and  the  like  to  form  the  same  opinion  of  themselves.  Thought 
tends  to  realize  itself  in  actuality ;  they  become  what  they  think. 
This  is  why  some  children  are  made  nervous  or  confused  and 
often  fail  to  answer  a  question  or  to  recite,  when  asked  with 
words  like  these :  "  John,  can  you  answer,  I  don't  think  you 
can,  but  try  it;  Mary,  I  doubt  if  you  can.  .  .  .  and  so  on." 

A  seventeen-year-old  girl  reports :  "  In  another  class  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  say  anything,  because  the  teacher  impresses  me  as  having 
the  attitude  that  she  is  sure  I  am  going  to  make  a  mistake,  and  that 
she  is  very  much  surprised  if  my  statement  is  correct.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  I  have  known  this  teacher  to  stop  a  pupil  in  the 
midst  of  a  statement,  saying  that  it  was  wrong;  while  if  she  had 
let  the  pupil  finish  it  would  have  been  correct."     (Five  cases.) 

Another  factor  that  has  an  important  effect  on  the  nature  and 
the  possibility  of  an  answer  is  a  sympathetic  or  nonsympathe- 
tic  attitude.  Sympathy  is  an  indispensable  quality  for  normal 
suggestibility.  As  in  water,  face  answereth  face,  so  in  man, 
the  heart  to  heart.     The  following  examples  are  illustrative: 

"  The  plaintiff,  a  laboring  man,  had  been  thrown  to  the  street  pave- 
ment from  the  platform  of  a  car  .  .  .,  and  had  dislocated  his 
shoulder.  He  had  testified  .  .  .  that  ...  he  had  not  been 
able  to  follow  his  usual  employment  for  the  reason  that  he  could  not 
raise  his  arm  above  a  point  parallel  with  his  shoulder.  Upon  cross- 
examination  the  attorney  for  the  railroad  asked  the  witness  a  few 
sympathetic  questions  about  his  sufferings,  and  upon  getting  on  a 
friendly  basis  with  him  asked  him  'to  be  good  enough  to  show  the 
jury  the  extreme  limit  to  which  he  could  raise  his  arm  since  the 
accident.'  The  plaintiff  slowly  and  with  considerable  difficulty  raised 
his  arm  to  the  parallel  of  his  shoulder,  '  Now,  using  the  same  arm, 
show  the  jury  how  high  you  could  get  it  up  before  the  accident,' 
quietly  continued  the  attorney;  whereupon  the  witness  extended  his 
arm  to  its  full  height  above  his  head,  amid  peals  of  laughter  from 
the  court  and  jury."     (68.    pp.  47-48) 

Such  a  drama  is  played  by  our  school  children  more  or  less 
in  response  to  a  teacher's  sympathy  towards  them.  The  effect 
of  any  unsympathetic  attitude  appears  in  various  ways  as 
follows : 

A  girl  says :  "  One  teacher  I  had  was  never  sympathetic  toward 
me.  She  was  always  finding  fault  with  my  recitation  and  answer 
unless  I  recited  the  lesson  in  her  words.  Thus  I  failed  to  answer 
even   the   easiest   question."      (Eight   cases.) 

Another  girl  says:  "A  fault-finding  attitude  of  our  teacher  amuses 
me  so  much  that  I  look  indifferent  and  hit  less  in  my  answering  in 
order  to  excite  her."     (Three  cases.) 
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Relation    Between    Questions    and    the    Person 
Questioned 

All  experimental  results  show  that  a  suggestive  question 
succeeds  in  one  case,  but  fails  in  another.  It  never  succeeds 
uniformly.  Again  some  persons  are  so  suggestible  that  they 
are  influenced,  even  by  nonsuggestive  questions  (57. 
p.  132)  ;  others  can  resist  even  the  strongest  suggestion 
involved  in  a  question.  The  suggestiveness  of  a  question  thus 
depends  primarily  upon  the  suggestibility  of  the  person  ques- 
tioned, and  this  is  not  constant,  being  dependent  on  many 
internal  as  well  as  external  factors. 

First  of  all,  the  mental  content  of  the  person  questioned 
is  responsible  for  the  suggestiveness  of  a  question.  The 
potential  starting  point  of  an  individual  reaction  is  an  object 
or  a  fact,  ideal  or  perceptual ;  and  every  object,  or  idea, 
possesses  iPor  an  individual  mind  a  stimulative  or  a  suggestive 
influence.  The  individual  conscious  state  at  the  moment  inter- 
prets a  stimulus,  accepting  or  rejecting  it.  Hence,  if  the 
content  of  the  mind  in  question  is  poor,  ill  organized  and 
unsystematized,  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  a  victim  of  an  external 
as  well  as  an  internal  stimulus.  This  is  the  reason  whyf  many 
experimenters  hold  that  the  less  intelligent  an  observer  is, 
the  more  suggestible  he  is,  and  that  children  are,  in  general, 
more  suggestible  than  adults.  Even  with  people  of  higher 
intelligence,  deficiency  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  given 
topic  heightens  the  suggestibility  of  the  person  questioned. 

In  the  case  of  a  child,  a  similar  suggestibility  occurs  when- 
ever there  is  little  or  no  direct  conflict  with  his  experience. 
A  child  believes  in  any  commanding  idea,  in  a  pleasurable  or 
wished-for  thing  as  well  as  a  dreadful  or  not-wished-for 
thing.  This  subjectively  conditioned  belief,  auto-suggestion 
or  credulity  supposes  always  a  grade  of  dissociation,  from 
which  no  child  can  be  absolutely  free.  If  this  dissociation 
increases,  the  object  of  each  agreeable  idea  can  be  finally 
believed  and  appears  as  real.  (37.  p.  246.)  Belief  is  an 
original  and  a  natural  process  in  the  mind  of  a  child.  He 
does  not  doubt  any  thing  that  he  learns  until  he  has  accum- 
mulated  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge,  and  attained 
a  relatively  high  stage  in  the  development  of  intelligence. 
Moreover  **  to  doubt  is  usually  unpleasant  and  may  arouse 
complicated  strain  sensations  to  add  a  new  element  to  the 
unpleasantness"   (46.     p.  34). 

Consequently,  even  when  a  child's  knowledge  is  compara- 
tively accurate,  when  he  is  under  the  sway  of  an  authoritative 
impression  or  his  own  auto-suggestion,  he  may  answer  as 
suggested,   thinking  that  perhaps   that  is   called   *  A,'   which 
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used  to  be  called  '  B.'  Such  a  reaction  may  not  take  place  so 
easily  if  a  question  is  asked  by  a  fellow-student  or  an  inferior 
person,  but  it  is  apt  to  happen  under  the  influence  of  authority. 
When  a  person  is  influenced  by  a  suggestion  he  loses  his 
critical  or  analytical  power  towards  the  form  and  content  of  a 
question  and  simply  attends  to  or  searches  in  his  memory  for 
corresponding  ideas,  and  finally  produces  his  answer  as  if  it 
was  a  spontaneous  report.  Whenever  credulity  and  authority 
go  together,  the  result  is  doubtful.  Lack  of  will,  too  grea|: 
credulity,  and  too  little  self-criticism  are  great  obstacles  to 
independent,  self-assertive  reaction  (62.     p.  272). 

Another  group  of  persons  yield  to  a  suggestion  even  against 
their  own  knowledge,  because  of  their  affection  or  because 
ambition  is  aroused  towards  a  questioner.  An  observer 
really  knows  that  to  answer  '  A  '  or  not  to  answer  at  all  is  con- 
tradictory to  his  own  knowledge,  but  he  does  not  venture  to 
resist  the  question  asked ;  for  he  does  not  like  to  make  himself 
disliked,  or  he  fears  punishment  or  some  kind  of  annoyance. 
(33.  p.  216.)  Thus  under  certain  circumstances,  some 
observers  conclude  not  to  contradict  directly,  but  also  not  to 
come  in  conflict  with  their  own  knowledge,  and  hence  take 
an  attitude  of  a  compromise.  (33.  p.  231.)  These  affective 
reactions  perhaps  decrease  with  growing  mental  development 
and  education.  If  this  affection  becomes  stronger  the  sug- 
gestibility of  an  observer  in  general  increases.  "  Whatever 
weakens  the  reason/'  says  Cooley,  "  and  thus  destroys  the 
breadth  and  symmetry  of  consciousness,  produces  some  form 
of  suggestibility.  .  .  ."  (18.  p.  40.)  So,  too,  Bleuler  says 
that  the  suggestibility  grows  proportionately  with  the  strength 
of  an  existent  affection  (7.  p.  54),  so  that  we  find  memory 
illusions  even  in  the  normal  individual  as  soon  as  affection 
comes  into  play  (7.  p.  69).  He  continues:  ''Both  sug- 
gestibility and  affection  render  criticism  difficult  or  check  it 
even  completely."  (7.  p.  69.)  If  an  observer  comes  under 
such  an  influence,  he  becomes  the  unresisting  instrument  of  a 
questioner.  (58.  p.  333.)  He  gives  an  answer  to  a  question, 
but  does  not  examine  whether  it  is  right  or  not ;  he  simply 
contents  himself  with  a  vague  feeling  that  it  may  be  correct; 
he  estimates  the  authority  of  the  examiner  higher  than  that  of 
his  memory. 

Similarly  the  ambition  of  an  observer  changes  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  an  answer  to  some  extent.  Franken  (22.  pp. 
214  ff),  Kosog  (29.  pp.  71-72)  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  ambition  of  an  observer  increases  with  the  range  of  his 
knowledge,  increasing  the  extent  of  an  answer  but  reducing 
its    qualitative   value.     The   reason   seems   to  be   that   with 
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ambition  the  power  of  caution  or  criticism  is  checked  and  the 
childish  imagination  is  intensified   (29.     pp.  71-72). 

Closely  connected  with  this  group  of  reactions  is  a  type  of 
reaction  traceable  to  the  so-called  counter  or  contrary  sug- 
gestibility. This  is  a  tendency  to  react,  immediately,  uncritic- 
ally or  critically,  but  always  negatively,  to  the  suggestion 
made.  (39.  pp.  372-374.)  If  such  observers  notice  that 
a  definite  answer  is  suggested  by  a  question,  then  they  form 
the  opinion  that  this  answer  will  probably  be  false. 

There  is  an  acute  type  of  this  contrary-suggestibility  which 
may  be  termed  an  inborn  contrary-suggestibility.  Here  the 
mode  of  reaction  approaches  almost  the  negativism  described 
by  Kraepelin  as  *'  the  instinctive  resistance  against  every  outer 
influence  upon  the  will"  (8.  p.  10).  As  soon  as  such  an 
one  gets  suggestion,  he  feels  antagonistic;  no  idea  suggested 
gives  him  any  satisfaction  and  so  he  chooses  something  else, 
and  the  "  something  else "  is  apt  to  be  the  opposite,  since 
*'  each  idea  suggests,  as  it  were,  a  contrary  idea  as  its  natural 
complement"  (8.    p.  32). 

However  this  tendency  in  children  is  not  rebellion  or  con- 
scious assertion  of  the  self  against  an  opposing  will.  "  It 
represents  rather  that  stage  in  the  normal  process  of  self- 
development  in  which  the  crude  materials  of  rational  action 
have  been  given,  but  in  which  successful  co-ordination  has  not 
yet  become  possible"  (39.  p.  379).  *' But  to  have  become 
the  characteristic  form  of  reaction  in  an  adult  is  an  indication 
of  arrested  development,  since  in  proportion  as  this  type  of 
action  predominates,  the  mind  becomes  blinded  to  the  very 
basis  of  rational  conduct.  It  must  be  utilized to  estab- 
lish that  habit  of  reflecting  upon  reasons  for  and  against  any 
suggested  course  of  conduct"  (39.    p.  380). 

Besides  those  above  mentioned,  there  are  still  at  least  two 
types  of  reaction  due  to  exercise  or  repetition.  A  question 
draws  the  attention  of  the  observer  to  a  given  problem  and 
gives  rise  to  an  idea  of  purpose  (Aufgabe)  to  solve  it.  This 
idea  of  purpose  conditions  a  certain  mental  state  which  may 
be  called  "  Attitude  or  a  definite  reaction  mood  "  (Einst el- 
lung)  (33.  p.  yy).  This  attitude  or  mood,  after  several 
repetitions  of  reactions  to  the  same  stimulus  in  a  definite  way, 
is  apt  to  develop  into  the  purely  mechanical  or  expectant  mode 
of  reaction. 

The  purely  mechanical  reaction  or  habit  is  found  to  play 
a  great  role  in  the  well  known  abnormal  or  supernormal 
suggestibility  of  soldiers  (50.  p.  315),  policemen,  children 
and  others,  under  strict  discipline.  Here  the  suggestibility 
is  undoubtedly  fostered  by  exercise.     So,  too,  some  observers 
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are  found  very  often  to  acquire  the  habit  of  either  a  motor 
or  vocal  reaction,  to  a  similar  stimulus.  If  children  are 
habituated  to  react  with  an  answer  "  yes  "  to  a  ''  yes  or  no  " 
question,  they  will  be  mechanized  to  this  mood  of  reaction, 
and  will  answer  without  reflection  but  merely  automatically, 
even  when  the  content  of  a  question  is  entirely  changed  from 
true  to  false. 

To  discover  how  an  expectant  attitude  affects  even  normal 
questions,  Lipmann  (33.  pp.  78-81)  made  another  experiment 
which  showed  that  the  increase  of  error  is  greater  in  an 
experiment  with  a  leading  question  as  the  first  of  a  list  of 
questions  than  in  a  series  without  such  a  question,  which 
produces  an  expectant  attitude  towards  the  rest.  Again  an 
expectant  attitude  may  affect  suggestive  questions  in  a  peculiar 
way.  For  instance,  after  an  observer  has  answered  a  number 
of  normal  questions  in  succession,  he  is  apt  to  fall  into  the 
trap  of  a  suitably  formulated  suggestive  question,  or  questions 
where  their  suggestive  character  is  not  apparent  (33.  p.  77).  In 
all  these  experiments  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  the  results 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  suggestive  questions,  and  how  much  to  an 
expectant  attitude,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  the  expectant 
attitude  has  played  an  important  role,  since  its  function  is  to 
dull  the  critical  power,  which  Rodenwaldt  (50.  p.  316)  found 
stands  in  inverse  ratio  to  suggestibility.  There  are  cases, 
however,  as  in  Seashore's  experiments,  where  even  the 
greatest  caution  will  not  ensure  protection  against  skillful 
suggestion  (56.    p.  43)- 

Children's  suggestibility  may  be  due  also  to  their  lack  of 
attention,  defective  observation,  lack  of  language,  etc.,  or  all 
these  factors  combined.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  say  that  a 
particular  result  is  caused  by  a  definite  influence.  It  is  a 
teacher's  function  to  investigate  the  suggestibility  of  each 
pupil  and  to  make  practical  use  of  such  knowledge. 

Questions  From  the  Pedagogical  Point  of  View 

Questions,  as  employed  by  teachers,  may  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  purpose. 

1.  The  preliminary  or  experimental  question  aims  to  find 
out  what  the  pupil  knows.  The  teacher,  by  means  of  this  class 
of  questions,  is  able  to  arouse  a  pupil's  curiosity  and  intellec- 
tual activity  (21.    pp.  76,  81). 

2.  The  questions  employed  in  actual  instruction,  by  means 
of  which  the  reasoning  power  of  a  learner  is  exercised  are 
analytical  or  developmental.  The  purpose  of  the  analytical 
question  is  to  analyze  knowledge  into  its  elements  in  order  to 
bring  its  implications  to  consciousness   (19.     pp.  180),  while 
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the  developmental  question  is  to  aid  the  pupil  in  arriving  at  a 
clear  comprehension  of  classes,  rules,  principles,  etc.  It  is 
especially  applicable  in  the  inductive  approach  to  general 
truths,  but  equally  serviceable  in  making  verification  of 
principles  assumed  (19.  p.  181).  These  two  types  of  question 
are  generally  employed  in  scientific  studies  or  those  v^hich 
exercise  reasoning  power.  Their  aim  is  both  to  impart  knowl- 
edge and  to  train  purposive  thinking. 

3.  The  questions,  through  which  a  teacher  tests  her  own 
work  after  a  lesson  has  been  given  and  ascertains  whether 
it  has  been  thoroughly  understood,  may  be  called  disciplinary 
or  '  examination  questions.' 

4.  Very  closely  connected  with  questions  for  examination 
are  those  for  review.  Here  the  aim  is  to  impress  the  facts 
taught  upon  children's  minds. 

5.  Another  type  of  question  aims  exclusively  at  drill,  the 
establishment  of  a  sort  of  mechanical  association,  as  employed, 
for  instance,  in  language  studies.  Here  the  attainment  of 
a  prompt  reply  is  the  sole  aim.  This  type  of  question  is  unfor- 
tunately abused  in  our  school  recitations  and  often  applied  to 
subject-matter  for  which  it  is  unsuited. 

The  most  fundamental  function  of  questions  in  most  cases 
is  didactic,  that  is,  to  stimulate  thought  in  the  direction  of 
the  solution  of  a  problem,  instead  of  mere  verbal  memory 
exercise,  drill  or  habit-formation.  It  is  to  lead  pupils  to  recall 
objects  previously  known,  to  bring  to  consciousness  former 
experiences  to  give  a  new  meaning.  But  unfortunately  the 
belief  in  a  "  faculty  of  memory  "  has  led  popular  educationists 
to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  questions  for  verbal 
memory  training.  Certainly  memory  is  a  basal  factor  for  all 
sorts  of  learning,  as  Miss  Calkins  says,  *'  not  only  creative 
imagination  but  all  forms  of  thought  are  based  on  memory." 
We  are,  however,  skeptical  of  that  sort  of  teaching  which 
merely  aims  to  equip  children  with  a  mass  of  fragmentary 
dissociated  knowledge  in  order  that  they  may  later  in  life  find 
a  use  for  it.  The  teaching  of  children's  memories  must  be 
based  on  rational  understanding  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
control  or  direct  their  ideas  toward  some  end,  toward  the 
solution  of  some  problem. 

According  to  Stevens'  investigation  (65.  p.  47),  an  average 
number  of  questions  during  a  History  lesson  of  one  period  is 
ninety-three,  for  English,  eighty-five;  of  the  former  76.6%, 
and  of  the  latter  49%,  are  based  directly  upon  the  repetition 
of  the  text-book.  For  example:  When  was  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  fought?  When  was  Scott  born?  What  kings  of 
England  led  crusades?     Now  what  do  such  questions  suggest 
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to  children?  Will  they  not  become  merely  an  incentive  to 
memorize  by  rote  the  words  of  the  book,  rather  than  to  work 
out  the  problem  and  get  ideas  of  their  own?  They  do  not 
stimulate  reflection  as  do  such  questions  as,  for  instance: 
Why  do  you  like  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  better  than  Marmion  ? 
Why  is  it  that  Minneapolis  could  develop  so  quickly  ?  Compare 
the  quality  of  A  with  that  of  B.  By  pure  memory  questions 
pupils  become  apparently  but  not  really  self-active.  Thus 
Scherer  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  apparently  greatest 
perfection  in  the  art  of  questioning  has  as  its  result  the 
greatest  dependency  of  the  pupils  (54.    p.  2"]^. 

Over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  more  than  300  returns  to 
our  questionnaire  as  to  what  school  subjects  were  liked  or  dis- 
liked state  that  the  writers  liked  English  literature  and  History 
best,  if  the  teachers  did  not  bother  them  by  silly  questions  on 
trifling  facts  and  waste  time  without  going  into  any  interpre- 
tation or  evaluation  of  the  literature  itself.  This  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  following  excerpt : 

"  I  have  had  experiences  in  English  literature  where  we  were  driven 
to  stand  and  tell  from  memory  the  names  of  authors,  when  they 
were  born,  where  they  were  born,  how  long  they  lived,  what  books 
they  wrote,  when  they  died,  where  they  died,  where  they  were  buried, 
and  so  on  along  the  same  line.  I  myself  at  least  was  bored  to  death. 
I  wonder  what  such  study  of  literature  can  amount  to?  Absolutely 
nothing  to  me,  yes  worse  than  nothing,  as  I  changed  my  purpose." 

The  burden  that  such  a  study  inflicts  upon  pupils  creates  a 
hatred  of  literature  often  never  overcome.  The  problem 
naturally  arises,  what  questions  then  shall  be  used?  The 
answer  is :  analytical  and  developmental  questions,  whether 
the  method  used  be  Socratic,  inductive  or  deductive,  topical 
or  dialectic. 

Dr.  Dewey  says  that  "  a  demand  for  the  solution  of  a  per- 
plexity is  the  steadying  and  guiding  factor  in  the  entire  process 
of  reflection"  (20.  p.  11).  It  becomes  thus  a  function  of 
questions  to  present  this  demand  for  the  solution  of  a  definite 
problem  as  a  first  step.  A  general  appeal,  however,  to  a  child 
to  think,  irrespective  of  his  own  experience  or  knowledge  is 
futile.  Experience  is  the  anchor  of  both  wisdom  and  sanity 
(13.  p.  64).  Given  a  problem,  the  next  step  is  to  stimulate 
thought  by  a  series  of  interrogations  leading  each  pupil  to 
correct  reasoning.  This  method  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
called  Socratic,  but  not  in  the  sense  which  Socrates  himself 
used  it.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  so-called 
Socratic  method;  for  it  is  primarily  intended  for  adults  who 
have  much  experience,  and  moreover  it  is,  in  its  nature, 
altogether  too  destructive.     It  discourages  the  child  by  break- 
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ing  down  his  misconceptions,  by  revealing  his  ignorance  or  his 
absurdity,  while  it  offers  him  little  or  nothing  of  constructive 
material.  Consequently  it  is  likely  to  force  the  mind  to  think 
along  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  line  or  to  lead  to 
indifference.  We  may,  however,  make  use  of  it  by  rendering 
it  simpler  and  more  constructive  (28.  p.  376).  The 
teacher  stimulates  and  directs,  but  never  suggests  a  conclusion 
or  an  answer.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  present  their  own 
thoughts.  If  correct,  the  teacher  deepens  and  widens  their 
views  by  suggestive  illustrations.  If  incorrect,  their  absurdity 
is  shown  by  leading  them  to  discover  legitimate  consequences. 
Thus  the  learner  at  every  step  feels  the  joy  of  discovery  and 
victory  instead  of  discouragement.  In  all  this  the  teacher  is 
only  the  stimulator  of  the  pupil's  thinking.  The  secret  is : 
''  never  suggest  anything  which  you  can  lead  a  pupil  to  find 
out  and  tell  you."  Given  a  problem,  suggestions  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  follow  the  laws  of  association.  The  greater  the 
fluidity  of  ideas,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  the  suggestions 
that  arise,  the  more  likely  is  the  true  solution  to  be  obtained ; 
but  all  these  may  fail ;  then  only  may  a  questioner  suggest  the 
conclusion. 

If  any  suggestion  of  an  answer  is  given  from  without  and 
accepted  at  once,  there  will  be  no  critical  thinking,  simply 
a  minimum  of  reflection.  If  this  kind  of  interrogation  con- 
tinues for  months  and  years,  the  child  will  become  a  puppet 
and  passive  in  his  thinking,  instead  of  active,  self-assertive, 
and  independent  of  external  suggestion. 

Another  pernicious  practice  is  that  of  helping  or  directing 
pupils  too  much  in  their  recitations  by  questions  or  otherwise. 
They  are  never  left  alone  to  direct  their  own  steps,  and  are 
never  afforded  any  opportunity  of  self-direction  to  develop 
sufficiently  the  power  of  initiative.  Should  it  then  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  when  left  to  themselves  to  think  and  to  decide 
or  solve  a  problem,  they  dawdle  and  get  nowhere? 

Another  method  of  developing  the  power  of  purposive 
thinking  in  a  pupil  is  by  means  of  dialectic  or  discussion.  In 
this  method,  the  pupils  present  their  arguments  briefly  and 
pointedly  in  favor  of  their  respective  positions.  All  criticisms 
are  answered  and  contested.  The  reasons  for  and  against  are 
carefully  weighed.  In  these  mental  conflicts,  the  utmost  power 
of  the  pupil  is  called  forth.  It  not  only  cultivates  mental 
power,  but  also  self-assertion,  independence,  courtesy  and 
liberality  toward  an  opponent,  and  the  virtue  of  fair  play.  It 
supplements  the  so-called  Socratic  method,  by  making  the 
pupils  think.  Of  course  this  method  is  not  applicable  to  young 
pupils,  but  to  a  certain  extent  and  in  somewhat  modified  form 
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it  can  surely  be  utilized  for  pupils  of  the  later  grades  and 
the  high  schools. 

Here  it  may  be  instructive  to  cite  an  experiment  by  C.  H. 
King  (27.  pp.  158-9)  on  the  reasoning  powers  of  children. 
He  gave  the  following  two  questions  to  children  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  "  The  first  question  runs : 
There  are  several  clever  boys  in  this  class  and  they  are  all 
careless,  so  a  clever  boy  must  be  careless.  Do  you  agree  with 
this?  The  second  question  is:  French  people  are  excitable,^ 
so  are  Italians;  so  all  foreigners  are  excitable.  Is  this  true? 
The  first  question  was  solved  correctly  by  144  (44.4% )  of  all 
the  children  who  answered,  and  the  second  by  172  (56.8%). 
He  concludes  that  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  have 
received  a  good  education  and  have?  reached  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  fail  to  show  anything  but  the  germs  of  logical  thinking." 

Why  is  this?  Why  should  pupils  fail  in  such  simple 
reasoning?  Are  these  problems  beyond  their  powers?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

The  habit  of  reflecting  upon  the  reasons  for  and  against  any 
problem  should  be  promoted  by  a  kind  of  dialectic  method. 
By  a  series  of  suitable  questions  the  pupils  are  led  not  only 
to  pause  before  they  react,  but  also  to  review  or  analyze  the 
complex  system  of  factors  involved  in  the  case,  so  that  their 
reaction  is  made  deliberate  and  rational ;  otherwise  they 
become  mere  empirical  thinkers,  of  whom,  James  says: 
*'  Whereas  the  merely  empirical  thinker  stares  at  a  fact  in  its 
entirety  and  remains  helpless  or  gets  '  stuck '  if  it  suggests  no 
concomitant  or  similar,  the  (analytic)  reasoner  breaks  it  up 
and  notices  some  one  of  its  separate  attributes.  This  attribute 
has  properties  or  consequences  which  the  fact  until  then  was 
not  known  to  have,  but  which,  now  that  it  is  noticed  to  contain 
the  attribute,  it  must  have."  MacDougall  says :  "  The  ideal 
type  of  human  action,  which  all  conscious  education  seeks  to 
develop,  is  that  in  which  each  novel  situation  is  critically 
reviewed  as  it  arises  before  it  is  responded  to  by  an  adaptive 
reaction   (instinctive  reaction)  "   (39.     p.  381). 

Questions  may  also  be  utilized  to  disclose  the  intellectual  or 
emotional  bias  of  an  individual  so  that  reactions  or  answers  may 
be  given  without  prejudice  (34.  p.  28).  According  to  Freud, 
"  our  mental  processes  are  more  rigorously  determined  than  is 
commonly  believed,  and  many  of  them  generally  thought  to  be 
causeless  have  in  fact  a  very  precise  and  definable  cause.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  many  mental  processes  where  we 
believe  that  we  have  a  perfectly  free  choice.  Most  important, 
however,  is  the  extension  of  these  principles  to  the  sphere  of 
human  judgment,  for  it  is  probable  that  repressed  complexes 
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play  as  prominent  a  part  in  distortion  of  our  ideas.  On  a 
large  scale  this  is  shown  in  two  ways,  in  the  minimum  of 
evidence  often  necessary  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  an  idea 
that  is  in  harmony  with  existing  mental  constellations,  or  to 
reject  one  that  is  incompatible  with  these.  In  both  cases  it  is 
often  the  affective  influence  rather  than  the  intellectual  opera- 
tions that  decides  the  question.  The  same  evidence  is  con- 
strued quite  differently  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  one 
affective  constellation  than  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
another"   (25.     pp.  478,  524). 

Wrong  ideas  and  inappropriate  propositions  enter  conscious- 
ness through  many  doors  and  should  be  corrected  by  the 
influence  of  opposite  ideas  which  a  faithful  memory  and  a 
sound  reasoning  provide  (43).  But  if  pupils  are  not  trained 
to  look  into  things,  to  reflect  for  and  against  a  given  problem, 
and  to  judge  it  fairly,  they  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  their 
instinctive  reactions  and  feelings. 

The  Qualities  of  Good  Questions 

It  is  of  prime  importance  for  a  teacher  toi  provide  a  certain 
mental  background  necessary  for  the  lesson  and  harmonize  it 
with  her  own  so  that  both  pupil  and  teacher  may  have  a 
closely  similar  apperception,  though  not  composed  of  the  same 
elements  (2.  p.  95).  Otherwise  a  problem  under  considera- 
tion may  be  looked  at  from  wholly  different  points  of  view  and 
there  may  be  a  mutual  failure  in  understanding.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  teacher  so  often  fails  to  get  correct  answers 
from  her  pupils.  For  instance :  ''  Where  was  St.  Paul  con- 
verted ?  "  asks  the  teacher,  speaking  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view ;  but  the  pupil  responds,  "  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,"  from  a  background  of  textual  reference  (2.  pp.  95- 
96).  Hence  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  teacher's  own  mental 
background  into  harmony  with  that  of  her  pupils  in  order 
that  the  questions  may  be  comprehended  and  answered 
correctly. 

Moreover  a  question  should  be  clear,  concise  and  logical. 
The  first  requisite  is  its  clear  comprehension.  If  the  question 
lacks  clearness  or  is  ambiguous,  it  occasions  hesitancy  and 
confusion,  so  that  some  children  may  decline  to  answer,  even 
when  they  know  the  answer  well.  "  An  Ohio  school  teacher 
asked  of  her  class  one  day  a  question,  but  did  not  draw  the 
prompt  response  she  expected.  With  some  surprise  she 
turned  to  one  of  the  boys,  saying,  '  You  know  what  I  want 
you  to  say,  Johnnie ;  whv  don't  you  say  it  ?  '  Johnnie  replied, 
*  I  know  what  you  want  all  right,  but  you  ain't  asked  the 
question  what  fetches  it."     Here  the  youth,  wiser  than  the 
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teacher,  refused  to  yield  up  his  store  of  information  to  an 
ambiguous  question  (65.    p.  4). 

Questions  should  neither  be  too  universal  nor  too  general. 
For  instance:  ''Where  is  Chicago?"  may  bring  out  the 
answers — '  In  Illinois,'  '  on  Lake  Michigan,'  *  in  the  United 
States,'  etc.  All  these  answers  have  equal  value  for  such  a 
question. 

All  these  vague  questions  admit  of  several  equally  good 
answers,  according  to  the  different  points  of  view  from  which 
different  minds  regard  them ;  but  many  teachers  think  that 
what  is  clear  to  them  ought  to  be  equally  clear  to  others,  so 
that  when  an  answer  is  given  contrary  to  their  expectation, 
it  is  rejected,  even  though  a  perfectly  legitimate  one;  while, 
if  any  pupil  is  fortunate  enough  to  give  the  precise  answer 
in  the  teachers'  mind,  he  is  commended  and  rewarded,  even 
though  he  has  given  no  more  thought  to  the  subject  (21.  p. 
91).  The  really  thoughtful  and  cautious  child  is  merely 
bewildered  by  such  questions.  He  remains  silent  and  will  be 
disgusted  when  an  answer  is  given  by  his  less  worthy  com- 
rades. The  second  type  is  the  pupil  who  is  not  very  clever  but 
shrewd  as  to  the  personal  peculiarities  of  his  teacher,  watches 
her  facial  expressions,  tone  of  voice,  method  and  mode  of 
questioning,  etc.,  and  discovers  easily  what  she  expects.  The 
third  type  of  learner  takes  a  chance  by  answering  at  random 
without  thinking  it  over.  He  is  thus  led  to  form  a  habit  of 
guessing  and   insincerity. 

Great  simplicity  of  language  is  another  condition.  It  is 
better  to  use  as  few  words  as  possible,  since  the  function  of  a 
question  is  not  only  to  cause  children  to  say  as  much  as 
possible,  but  to  avoid  confusion,  and  a  loose,  pointless  answer 
which  is  apt  to  result  from  a  wordy  question. 

The  questions  should  be  adapted  to  the  mind  and  experi- 
ences of  the  child.  An  intelligent  teacher  usually  knows  in 
advance  which  pupils  can  answer  her  questions,  and  this 
makes  possible  adaptation  of  the  questions  to  the  pupils.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  too  often  happens  that  a  teacher  tries 
obstinately  to  elicit  from  the  pupil's  mind  what  is  not  in  it. 
Whenever  the  question  fails  to  fit  the  mind  of  the  learner, 
it  presents  difficulty  after  difficulty,  and  causes  embarrassment 
and  confusion,  which  will  cause  some  pupils  to  give  up  all 
attempts  to  reply  and  lead  others  to  imitate  their  comrades  or 
to  reply  at  haphazard. 

One  girl  says :  "  When  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade,  our  teacher 
used  to  ask  such  bewildering  questions  that  most  of  the  class  could 
not  understand,  but  she  insisted  upon  our  thinking  until  we  hit  upon 
what  she  had  in  her  mind.  If  we  did  not  at  once  hit  upon  her  thought, 
her  eyes  became  large  and  black,  her  voice  harsh   and  her  manner 
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made  us  feel  as  though  we  were  the  most  unintelligent  beings  pos- 
sible and  as  a  consequence  we  became  nervous,  and  gave  up  any 
attempt  to  solve  or  answer  the  questions."  Examples  of  such  be- 
wildering questions  can  be  found  in  many  educational  writings,  and 
we  cite  a  few  of  them  here.  Betts  says :  One  teacher  asked,  "  Which 
phenomena  of  the  fratricidal  strife  in  the  American  Republic  were 
most  determinative  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  nation?"  While  in 
an  elementary  history  class,  another  teacher  propounded  this  ques- 
tion :  "  What  American  institutions  have  been  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  democracy?"  (4.  pp.  66-67.)  Now  in  all  these  ques- 
tions not  only  the  terminology,  but  the  thoughts  also  are  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  children.  Such  questions  are  not  only  useless, 
but  confuse  and  discourage  the  children,  and  cause  them  to  lose 
interest  in  study.  How  difficult  it  is  to  adapt  questions  to  children 
is  clearly  seen  from  the  following  examples  given  as  a  model  by  a 
college  professor  in  one  of  the  largest  American  universities :  "  How 
long  do  you  think  it  would  take  a  man  to  walk  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain?  What  would  be  the  difficulties  in  getting  to  the  top? 
If  you  stood  on  the  top  and  threw  a  stone,  how  far  down  the  moun- 
tain do  you  think  it  would  go  ?  "  To  the  writer  who  was  brought 
up  among  the  mountains,  such  questions  sound  nonsensical. 

Undoubtedly  with  many  pupils  under  the  conditions  created 
by  a  series  of  ill-adapted  questions,  the  brain  becomes  inhibi- 
tive  or  a  storm  center  of  opposing  nervous  impulses  and  the 
mind  loses  all  docility.  The  following  investigation  may  throw 
some  light  upon  this  pMDint.  In  1909,  Miss  Helen  Todd  (67. 
pp.  73-74)  took  500  children  from  twenty  different  factories 
and  asked  them  the  question :  "  If  your  father  had  a  good  job 
and  you  didn't  have  to  work,  which  would  you  rather  do — 
go  to  school  or  work  in  a  factory  ?  "  Four  hundred  and  twelve 
said  they  would  rather  work  in  a  factory  and  gave  among 
others  the  following  reasons :  ''  Because  it  is  easier  to  work 
in  a  factory  than  it  is  to  learn  in  school ;  "  ''  You  never  under- 
stands what  they  tells  you  in  school,  and  you  can  learn  right 
off  to  do  things  in  a  factory ;  "  *'  They  ain't  always  picking  on 
you  because  you  don't  know  things  in  a  factory ; "  *'  It's  so 
hard  to  learn ;  "  ''I  couldn't  learn ;  "  "  When  you  works  a 
whole  month  at  school,  the  teacher  she  gives  you  a  card  to 
take  home,  that  says  how  you  ain't  any  good." 

These  cases  might  be  diminished  by  well-adapted  question- 
ing which  will  give  a  child  success  and  hence  pleasure  and  an 
incentive  for  further  attempts.  Every  teacher  has  noticed  with 
what  enthusiasm  and  vigor  children  take  up  different  tasks  in 
their  school  lessons  after  they  have  been  successful  in  the  solu- 
tion of  some  problem.  ''  Not  all  the  coaxing,  or  scolding,  or 
moralizing  in  the  world  would  fit  them  half  so  well  to  take 
up  the  new  work,  as  the  victory  already  won  "  (12.  p.  112). 
Belief  in  power  begets  power,  in  weakness,  begets  weakness. 
Upon  self-confidence  depends  the  mental  development  of  the 
child  (47.    p.  267).    Hence  it  is  important  for  mental  hygiene 
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to  give  children  a  chance  for  success,  and  to  arouse  self- 
confidence  in  their  ability;  and  this  is  the  very  task  of  ques- 
tioning. It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  also  important  to 
allow  a  slight  failure  once  in  a  while  as  a  specific  medicine. 
Meumann  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  self-confidence 
of  a  child  in  his  own  power  from  the  experience  of  a  boy 
whom  he  knew. 

When  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  entered  a  new  school,  his  previous 
teacher  who  had  an  antipathy  to  him,  introduced  him  to  the  new 
teacher  in  a  tactless  manner  with  false  report.  From  that  moment 
the  boy,  who  so  far  had  done  work  above  the  average,  could  do 
nothing  more,  his  intellectual  efforts  diminished  from  day  to  day, 
behavior  deteriorated,  and  he  became  shy  and  depressed.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  failed  to  be  promoted,  and  would  have  gone  to 
pieces,  had  not  his  parents  taken  him  away.  In  the  new  school  he 
met  a  teacher  who  showed  confidence  in  him,  and  from  that  moment 
he  changed  completely,  and  left  the  school  as  one  of  the  best  pupils. 
Meumann  gives  this  case  as  typical  in  that  a  single  definite  volitional 
inhibition  entering  into  the  life  of  the  child,  extended  to  his  whole 
inner  nature,  discouraged  his  self-confidence,  depressed  his  affective 
life,  and  decreased  all  his  performances  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
(42.     p.  298). 

The  effectiveness  of  such  a  volitional  inhibition  is  most 
easily  observed  in  the  psychological  laboratory-tests  on 
immediate  retention  (42.  pp.  298-300).  We  cite  also  one  of 
our  questionnaire  returns. 

A  girl  writes :  "  Behind  the  teacher's  tones  and  expressions  I  have 
usually  been  able  to  read  her  attitude  to  the  class  and  towards 
myself.  When  I  know  that  a  teacher  has  entire  confidence  in  me 
and  expects  a  certain  response  on  my  part,  the  most  difficult  subject 
becomes  easy  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  glance  tells  me  that 
my  ability  to  answer  is  questioned,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  lesson 
has  been  prepared,  my  power  over  the  subject  seems  to  depart,  'and 
I  fail  in  general." 

Children  are  very  susceptible  to  such  volitional  inhibitions ; 
and  such  an  inhibition  is  too  frequently  caused  by  ill-adapted 
questions  which  simply  bring  about  failure  after  failure,  or 
by  the  unsympathetic  sarcasm  of  the  teacher  or  the  like. 

Questions  Should  Not  Be  Numerous 

A  multiplicity  of  questions  is  likely  to  discourage  and 
fatigue  children  because  of  the  monotony  of  the  procedure. 
According  to  Stevens'  investigation,  already  referred  to,  the 
number  of  questions  in  one  recitation  period  is,  on  an  average, 
85.3  for  English,  81.2  for  History  and  81.4  for  Science.  That 
is,  the  children  are  asked  about  two  questions  per  minute. 
Embarrassment,  repulsion,  constraint,  weariness,  etc.,  will 
often  be  the  outcome  of  such  a  method  of  numerous  questions, 
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as  the  following  excerpt  illustrates :  "  There  is  one  teacher 
who  asks  question  after  question  and  does  nothing  else  for 
a  whole  period ;  and  everything  becomes  monotonous  and  one 
feels  really  wearied  so  that  one  can  not  understand  what  is 
going  on."  Another  girl  says :  "  As  a  result  of  too  many 
questions  we  become  indifferent ;  "  still  others  say  that  they 
become  nervous  and  impatient. 

Effectiveness  and  leadership  in  social  life  depend  on  the 
ability  to  express  one's  self  adequately  on  the  topic  under 
consideration.  But  in  the  schoolroom  the  number  of  ques- 
tions, whether  good  or  bad  are  apt  to  be  so  large  that  there  is 
no  time  left  for  complete  expression  of  thought.  The  pupils 
are  allowed  merely  to  punctuate  the  questions  with  mono- 
syllabic answers,  or  with  a  few  words.  The  following  example 
from  a  lesson  on  '^  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  will  illustrate  the 
point  (65.  pp.  38-42,  66).  The  number  of  questions  asked 
in  one  recitation  period  was  105  out  of  which  60  were 
answered  with  less  than  five  words : 

T.  We  will  see;  hold  your  judgment  until  the  end,  and  see.  How 
much  is  description  iised  in  the  story,  Mr.  J.?     Is  there  very  much? 

P.  Quite  a  little. 

T.  For  what  did  it  seem  to  be  put  in? 

P.  I  think  one  place  the  Canto  starts  very  quietly,  and  then  the 
clan  gathered  in  the  fiercest  preparation,  terrible  oaths,  shows  con- 
trasts. 

T.  Is  it  put  in  then,  just  as  a  scene,  or  for  some  distinct  purpose? 

P.  Distinct  purpose. 

T.  And  in  this  case  it  was? 

P.  Contrast. 

T.  What  other  descriptions? 

P.  Nature. 

T.  Very  much  space  taken  up  with  descriptions  of  nature? 

P.  Yes. 

T.  Have  you  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  country? 

P.  Yes. 
and  so  on. 

The  questions  should  be  made  so  that  every  child  may  have 
frequent  incentives  to  answer  in  well-articulated  sentences. 
Dr.  Lay  says  (32a.  pp.  303-4)  that  "  too  great  emphasis  has 
been  put  upon  questioning  without  thinking,  that  in  the 
schoolroom  is  fostered  a  form  of  conversation  that  has  an 
analogy  in  the  court  room  alone.  He  further  says :  "  The 
natural  form  of  conversation  should  be  preserved  in  the 
schoolroom,  especially,  since  the  question  is  unpleasant  or 
even  painful  to  most  children.  The  child  must  have  freedom 
to  follow  his  own  thought  process,  not  that  of  the  teacher." 
And  for  this  purpose,  description,  narration,  and  exposition, 
or  in  other  words,  the  method  of  our  spontaneous  report  is 
very  desirable.     We  are,  however,  by  no  means  inclined  to 
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slight  the  questions  and  questioning,  but  simply  to  guard 
against  the  use  of  too  many  fragmentary  questions.  An  inter- 
change of  all  these  methods  of  description,  exposition,  narra- 
tion and  good  questions  contributes  to  freshness  and  interest. 
It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  demand  a  complete  sentence  for 
every  question,  and  again  it  is  pedantry  to  banish  all  questions 
that  can  be  answered  by  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  We  need,  however, 
to  be  sure  that  a  sufficient  reason  follows  or  precedes  the 
answer,  so  that  the  *  yes,'  or  '  no  '  may  neither  be  a  mere  guess 
nor  an  automatic  expression. 

Here  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  teacher  who  accepts 
vague  and  indefinite  answers  incidentally  encourages  slovenly 
habits  of  thought  and  fosters  guessing.  A  child  is  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  teacher  who  will  accept  any  sort  of  an 
answer  and  interpret  it  as  a  statement  containing  thought. 
Indeed,  a  child  may  even  come  to  think  that  his  incoherent 
statements,  his  word  juggling,  really  represent  thought  (66. 
pp.  iio-iii).  Worse  than  this  is  the  danger  that  a  teacher 
may  lead  the  child  to  insincerity  of  speech.  Instead  of  truth, 
he  will  have  appearances;  instead  of  real  powers,  pre- 
sumptuous weakness ;  instead  of  sincerity,  hypocrisy. 

Again,  it  seems  even  better  to  permit  the  pupil  to  blunder 
through  to  the  end  of  his  recitation  and  correct  him  than  to 
disturb  him  in  the  midst  of  his  speech. 

A  Normal  School  girl  says:  "A  certain  teacher  I  once  had  was 
very  impatient.  Before  I  would  go  to  the  room  I  would  know  the 
lesson  almost  word  for  word.  When  she  called  on  me  to  recite, 
if  she  did  not  interrupt  me,  I  could  finish  the  recitation,  but  as 
soon  as  she  began  to  ask  many  questions  and  then  scold  if  they 
were  not  answered  correctly,  I  would  forget  the  work  which  I  had 
before  known  so  thoroughly,  and  as  a  result  would  fail."  (Thirteen 
cases.) 

Moreover  the  method  of  numerous  questions  means  that 
things  and  their  qualities  are  torn  apart,  retailed  and  detailed, 
without  reference  to  their  more  general  character,  and  thus 
the  child  is  not  only  hindered  from  seeing  the  "  forest  on 
account  of  the  trees,"  but  also  the  firm  retention  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  rendered  very  difficult  (20.    p.  97). 

Time  Should  Be  Given  for  Answering 

Rapidity  in  questioning  intensifies  the  attention  of  children 
to  great  advantage  and  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  peda- 
gogical purposes,  but  its  dangers  should  not  be  overlooked. 

First  of  all,  speedy  questioning  emphasises  the  quantity 
instead  of  the  qualitv  of  the  work.  When  a  teacher  demands 
of  each  pupil  to  answer  quicker  than  the  other  for  the  sake 
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of  a  brilliant  showing,  a  premium  is  put  upon  feverish 
activity,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  the  pupils.  According  to  the 
experimental  results  of  Hillgruber  (i),  Rusk  (52),  Meumann 
and  others,  under  the  compulsion  to  work  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  amount  of  work  will  be  far  greater  than  that 
obtained  without  such  force.  Ach  (i.  p.  2)  says:  "  It  is  due 
to  the  law  of  difficulty  as  motivation,  that  is,  to  the  fact  that 
the  difficulty  of  a  forced  task  motivates  a  more  intense  effort 
of  Will  and  concentration  of  attention  on  the  present  problem," 
"  With  the  increase  of  the  difficulty,"  he  continues  further, 
''  the  effort  of  Will  increases  instinctively  and  acts  in  favor 
of  the  work  quantitatively."  But  another  aspect  of  their 
experimental  results  confirms  our  theory  as  well  as  Meumann's 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  compulsion  to  work  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  quality  of  the  work  deteriorates.  This  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  interference  of  association  caused  by  excite- 
ment, confusion,  lack  of  time,  etc.  It  is  obvious  that  sufficient 
time  is  needed  to  comprehend  the  questions  correctly  and  to 
make  correct  comparison,  discrimination,  and  true  inference 
as  well  as  call  forth  right  associations  or  to  make  orderly  asso- 
ciations with  the  old.  The  child  needs  a  longer  time  for  indi- 
vidual ideation,  and  the  ideas  with  which  the  child  works  are 
not  at  prompt  disposal  for  him  in  spite  of  his  accurate  posses- 
sion (42.    p.  231). 

Meumann  found  from  his  experiments  that  when  rapidity 
of  response  is  a  controlling  factor,  a  stimulus  word  is  com- 
prehended in  the  most  cursory  fashion,  so  that  the  repro- 
ductions are  of  little  value,  but  with  lengthening  of  the 
reaction  time  in  general  is  noted  an  increase  of  the  qualitative 
value  of  the  work.  He  concludes  that  for  tests  with  a 
problem  to  be  solved,  the  instruction  *'  as  quickly  as  possible  " 
is  detrimental  (42.  p.  232).  The  results  of  Rusk  indicate 
that  for  different  children  the  speed  of  association  has  little 
value  as  an  indication  of  the  intelligence  of  the  learner  (52. 
u,  102).  The  children  who  reply  most  quickly  are  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  highest  intelligence.  An  exceptionally  good 
memory  is  often  found  to  co-exist  with  very  low  intelligence 

(52-    p.  151)- 

On  the  other  hand,  Miiller  and  Pilzecker,  and  Bigham  (5. 
p.  458)  also,  found  that  right  associations  are  reproduced 
more  quickly  than  false;  in  other  words,  those  ideas  which 
can  be  reproduced  easily  are  usually  truer  than  those  whose 
recall  is  difficult,  whether  this  be  due  to  pure  forgetfulness 
or  to  the  confused  association  with  kindred  ideas.  This  again 
shows  that  questioning  should  not  be  too  speedy,  since  speedy 
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questioning  will  overlook  the  false  association  that  should  be 
corrected  and  cleared. 

The  experimental  results  of  Franken  (22.  pp.  239-243)  tell 
us  that  the  lengthening  of  the  time  for  reflection  {Bedenkzeit) 
brings  about  a  quantitative  increase  but  a  qualitative  degen- 
eration, since  the  increase  of  right  answers  is  smaller  than 
that  of  false  ones.  This  result  apparently  contradicts  our 
theory,  but  a  closer  study  shows  that  there  is  no  conflict, 
but  agreement.  In  Franken's  experiment,  the  observer  gave 
only  those  answers  that  were  most  clear  and  certain  to  him, 
and  with  the  brief  interval  for  reflection,  all  doubtful  answers 
are  rejected.  (22.  pp.  227-229.)  Furthermore  his  result 
shows,  that  the  mean  variation  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
time  for  reflection;  it  increases  if  the  time  is  lengthened  and 
decreases  if  this  is  shortened ;  that  recollection  needs  a  certain 
time,  and  if,  before  its  process  is  complete,  questions  and 
hence  ideas  and  answers,  crowd  themselves  in  consciousness, 
the  recollection  will  be  disturbed  and  hindered  (22.  pp. 
227-9;  241). 

Second:  rapid  questioning  ignores  individual  differences 
(59.  p.  215),  and  consequently  fosters  shallow  thinking  or 
guessing.  What  one  pupil  solves  in  a  second,  another  may 
spend  a  minute  in  solving  (3.  p.  243).  Meumann  says 
that :  ''  The  concrete  thinking  of  a  child  is  surprisingly  slow ; 
in  some  cases,  he  takes  almost  ten  times  as  long  as  the  adult 
to  respond  to  a  stimulus  equally  familiar  to  both  "  (42.  pp. 
227-8).  Children  who  are  more  ambitious  are  apt  to  answer 
more  quickly  than  others.  Temperament  also  makes  a  great 
difference.  The  results  of  Rusk's  experiments  also  disclosed 
great  individual  differences  in  the  rates  of  reaction.  For 
example,  an  investigation  with  three  boys  of  the  same  age 
and  intelligence  revealed  the  fact  that  one  of  the  boys  in- 
variably took  three  times  as  long  as  the  other  two  to  respond 
to  the  stimulus  words.  The  work  presented  no  difficulty,  yet 
his  normal  rate  of  reaction  was  considerably  slower  (52. 
pp.  102-3).  The  teacher  of  these  three  boys,  although  they 
had  been  under  his  care  for  years,  was  unaware  of  any  sucii 
difference,  and  probably,  in  oral  questions,  this  boy  owing 
to  his  slower  rate  of  response,  would  appear  at  a  disadvantage 
(53.  p.  837).  Bader  (3.  pp.  102-104)  obtained  similar 
results,  among  his  five  observers  those  whose  reaction-time 
was  shortest  gave  the  poorest  answers. 

Furthermore,  what  effect  does  a  demand  to  answer  *'  as 
quickly  as  possible  "  have  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  ?  Ba- 
der's  experiment  teaches  us  that  the  observer  focuses  his 
attention   on   the   act  of   answering  quickly   as   a   result  of 
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pressure.  Thus  those  whose  natural  disposition  forces  them 
to  a  quick  reply  are  still  more  incited  by  the  stimulus  and 
give  flippant,  unconsidered  answers,  while  those  who  are  by 
nature  reflective  feel  in  the  procedure  an  unaccustomed  im- 
pulse (3.  pp.  243-4).  In  both  cases,  as  a  result,  quickness 
of  solution  takes  place  at  the  cost  of  quality.  To  make  these 
results  clear,  let  us  cite  a  few  introspective  reports  of  Bader's 
observers :  observer  E  says :  ''  The  task  of  replying  quickly 
influences  consciousness  and  drives  me  to  do  so."  Observer 
F  says :  '*  The  idea,  '  you  must  reply  as  quickly  as  possible,' 
is  always  very  vivid  and  governs  everything  else."  F  further 
says  **  I  do  not  know  why  I  have  said  that  word.  Oh,  yes, 
in  an  endeavor  to  answer  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  did  not 
take  time  to  give  a  sentence,  but  brought  quickly  merely  a 
word."  B  says :  "  I  would  have  answered  differently.  At 
all  times  I  was  clear  that  it  (the  answer)  was  false,  but  I 
thought  that  I  needed  too  long  a  time  to  do  otherwise;  and 
hence  I  spoke  so  quickly  "  (3.    p.  100). 

Any  demand  for  speedy  reactions  deprives  a  child  of  time 
for  suspension  of  judgment  and  weighing  the  evidence  pro 
and  con;  it  prevents  him  from  appealing  to  concrete  experi- 
ence latent  in  his  mind,  but  encourages  him  to  accept  any 
suggestion  from  within  as  well  as  without  and  to  react  at 
random.  As  a  result  such  a  method  may  bring  about  mental 
automatism,  a  habit  of  instinctive,  premature  reaction.  We 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  class  room  is  not  a  vaudeville 
stage  for  displaying  or  rehearsing  the  mere  strength  of  verbal 
memory,  but  a  laboratory  for  testing,  getting,  verifying,  using 
and  developing  knowledge,  in  a  word,  for  the  training  of 
purposive  thinking. 

It  is  the  function  of  questioning  to  make  children  under- 
stand first  of  all  the  meaning  of  the  question  and  to  make 
an  orderly  association  between  the  question  and  ideas  in  the 
answer.  A  question  erroneously  comprehended  may  not  only 
evoke  the  wrong  answer  but  may  also  cause  an  interference 
of  association.  Now  it  happens  quite  often  that  when  a 
question  is  asked  under  the  spur  of  answering  quickly,  many 
children  raise  their  hands  first  and  then  think  about  the 
problem.  The  answers  are  given  frequently  before  the  ques- 
tion is  fully  understood.  With  frequency  of  such  a  mode 
of  questioning  and  answering,  the  child  may  finally  become 
habituated  to  a  mode  of  thinking  in  which  the  attention, 
critical  insight  and  examination  of  the  inner  process  present 
between  the  question  and  answer  is  neglected. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  rate  or  tempo 
of   questioning  should  be  carefully  considered   for  different 
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ages  and  classes  of  children  so  as  to  allow  just  sufficient  time 
for  good  reaction.     (52.    p.  104.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  when  questions  are  put  for 
the  sake  of  drill  or  of  the  review  upon  memorized  matter, 
they  may  be  asked  with  emphasis  and  rapidity ;  but  even  then, 
the  individual  differences  in  reaction  time  and  the  influence 
of  the  command  to  answer  "  as  quickly  as  possible "  upon 
the  observer  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

A  large  number  of  rapid  questions  is  injurious  both  to 
mind  and  body.  As  Stevens  says,  "  a  large  number  of  rapid 
questions  keeps  children  in  a  highly  strung  nervous  tension 
where  there  should  be  natural  and  normal  conditions  (65. 
p.  171).  It  is  certainly  injurious  to  the  nervous  organism  to 
live  in  such  a  high-pressure  atmosphere." 

One  girl  says :  "  One  of  my  teachers  by  her  mode  of  speedy 
questioning  causes  me  to  put  all  of  my  mental  powers  on  the  ques- 
tions in  hand.  After  spending  an  hour  with  that  teacher  I  feel  really 
tired  and  nervous  so  that  I  can  not  do  anything  until  I  have  time 
to  recover  from  my  nervousness." 

Another  girl  reports :  "  There  is  a  teacher  who  affects  me  very 
much.  When  I  enter  her  room  I  am  as  calm  and  composed  as  anyone 
else  should  be,  but  when  I  leave  it  I  am  worked  up  to  such  a 
nervous  pitch  that  I  am  almost  unable  to  go  on  with  the  work  of 
the  next  hour.  It  is  caused,  I  believe,  by  the  teacher's  incessant 
calling  upon  us  for  answers  and  recitations."     (Seventeen  cases.) 

Some  individuals  can  do  mental  work  with  far  less  waste 
of  energy  than  others  even  under  pressure,  but  most  of  us 
are  apt  to  be  made  nervous  and  excitable  by  undue  nervous 
stress.  In  some  cases,  excitement,  fatigue  and  anxiety  may 
cause  the  beginning  of  pathological  neuroses. 

A  girl  reports :  "At  one  time  I  had  a  teacher  who  was  extremely 
nervous.  When  she  called  on  her  pupils  for  answers  and  recitations, 
she  hardly  gave  them  time  to  recite  or  answer  by  calling  for  answers, 
but  she  would  supply  words;  and  just  by  her  whole  manner  and  her 
mode  of  questioning  she  made  her  pupils  so  nervous  that  some  forgot 
everything  they  knew,  some  became  restless  and  some  of  my  class- 
mates gave  way  even  to  the  nervousness  in  spells  of  crying." 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  this  speedy  habit  of  re- 
action and  thinking  formed  by  such  a  method  may  persist 
even  till  late  in  life  and  hinders  the  victim  from  quiet,  deep, 
and  connected  thinking. 

Some  teachers  may  say  that  the  ability  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  a  problem  should  be  cultivated,  and  hence  speedy 
questions  must  be  used.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  attention 
of  a  child  is  very  likely  to  be  dulled  by  even  a  few  minutes' 
exposition  and  that  it  is  aroused  by  animated  questions ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  a  multiplicity  of  speedy  questions 
also  tires  and  disgusts  the  children.     After  a  few  minutes. 
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their  attention  again  flags ;  they  will  no  longer  listen  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  obstinate  questioner,  and  they  will  answer  only 
at  random,  thanks  to  the  defensive  mechanism  of  nature. 
Hence  the  method  of  rapid  questioning  will  rather  kill  than 
form  the  habit  of  attention.  Attentive  moment  and  relaxa- 
tion-moment should  alternate.  Above  all,  it  is  desirable  that 
attention  be  paid  to  the  meaning  of  the  question  and  to  the 
quality  of  an  answer,  not  to  the  form  of  the  question  nor 
to  the  teacher. 

Too  slow  questioning  is,  however,  detrimental  for  the 
education  of  the  will  (i.  pp.  3-4).  The  best  method  may, 
as  Ach  suggests,  be  to  let  children  work  at  times  under  the 
spur  of  obtaining  good  results  as  quickly  as  possible  but  with 
intervals  of  relaxation.  This  method  conditions  an  increase 
of  the  effort  of  the  will  and  brings  about  the  best  result 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  (i.    p.  3). 

Still  another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  sometimes  even 
the  brightest  children  and  some  adults  too  fail  to  answer  in 
spite  of  knowledge,  when  asked  a  question  suddenly,  unex- 
pectedly, or  at  an  examination.  The  writer's  own  experi- 
ence and  observation  show  that  such  a  question  causes  a 
sudden  arrest  of  psychic  activity,  or  that  there  arises  out 
of  unconscious  complexes  an  apparently  unrelated  idea. 
Thoughts  refuse  to  flow  freely,  only  to  lead  one  to  an  utter 
failure,  even  when  well  prepared  in  the  subject.  The  nerve 
centres  for  the  time  seem  paralyzed ;  as  soon  as  one  is  alone 
or  with  a  sympathetic  friend,  the  obstruction  gives  way,  and 
clear-cut  correct  answers  which  he  might  have  given  in  reply 
to  the  questions  raised  are  readily  thought  of. 

Psychologically  such  a  sudden  mental  arrest  may  be  due  to 
fear,  excitement,  a  feeling  of  unpreparedness,  lack  of  self- 
confidence,  timidity,  shyness,  embarrassment,  or  excessive 
ambition. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  remains  the  same.  It 
is  absurd  to  judge  children's  mental  ability  through  the  an- 
swers to  such  questions.  Moreover  a  failure  may  injure  their 
future  work  through  volitional  inhibition. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  wise  to  add  that  for  individuals 
who  have  a  normal  nervous  system,  adequate  nutrition  and 
abundant  rest,  and  especially  plenty  of  sleep,  excitement  and 
explosion  of  energy  once  in  a  while  may  be  as  essential  as 
rest  and  the  storing  of  energy.  Normal  children  must  be 
trained  to  work  occasionally  under  pressure  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  the  struggles  of  their  future  life.  To  shield 
pupils  entirely  from  tests  of  strength  is  to  rear  them  in  weak- 
ness and  timidity  (44.    p.  118). 
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Finally,  the  limits  which  should  be  observed  in  the  rate  and 
tempo  of  questioning  and  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
questions  in  general,  that  they  may  be  useful  and  not  harmful 
to  mental  development  are  problems  to  be  studied  seriously  by 
every  teacher. 

Conclusion 

Experimental  evidence  from  our  own  investigations  and 
those  of  others  give  the  following  tentative  results : 

1.  Children  attempt  the  Bericht  with  a  different  mental 
attitude  from  what  they  have  toward  the  Verhdr;  for  example, 
some  children  reported  correctly  in  the  Bericht  what  they 
answered  wrongly  in  the  Verhdr,  while  other  children  make 
false  statements  in  the  Verhdr  in  regard  to  what  they  reported 
correctly  in  the  Bericht. 

2.  The  weakness  of  the  Bericht  seems  to  be  the  outcome 
of  three  factors,  (i)  Pedagogically,  it  appears  to  be  due  to 
passivity  of  the  mind  induced  by  habituation  to  the  questioning 
method  and  lack  of  initiative.  (2)  Psychologically,  it  may  be 
due  to  interference  or  weakness  of  association  that  children 
fail  to  recall  in  the  Bericht  what  they  can  by  the  aid  of 
questions.  (3)  It  is  undoubtedly  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
children's  interest  is  not  equally  distributed  to  each  detail, 
and  hence  they  fix  their  attention  on  the  more  interesting 
facts. 

3.  The  large  number  of  errors  in  the  Verhdr  is  due  not 
only  to'  the  passivity  of  the  mind  and  the  suggestive  character 
of  the  questions,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  children's  mode  of 
viewing  things  is  wholly  diiferent  from  that  of  adults,  while 
the  questions  are  asked  from  an  adult  point  of  view. 

4.  The  experimental  results  show  that  many  children  can 
do  better  in  the  Bericht  than  in  the  Verhdr.  In  view  of  this 
fact  is  it  justifiable  to  determine  the  grade  of  children  by  the 
questioning  method  alone? 

Summary  of  Practical  Inferences 

1.  The  Bericht  is  far  more  trustworthy  than  the  Verhdr, 
but  the  range  of  the  former  is  far  smaller  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

2.  Either  method  is  defective  for  testing  children;  both 
should  go  hand  in  hand. 

3.  All  questions,  whatever  their  form,  have  a  suggestive 
influence;  and  hence  children  should  be  trained  to  guard 
against  suggestion  and  to  react  to  the  content  and  not  the 
form  of  questions. 
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4.  Children  are  suggestible  to  external  as  well  as  internal 
stimuli.  They  should  be  trained  to  withstand  unfortunate 
suggestions, 

5.  Children  should  be  trained  to  formulate  questions  them- 
selves on  what  they  have  to  learn  or  have  learned. 

6.  All  questions,  except  those  for  drill  and  experimenta- 
tion, should  be  for  purposive  thinking. 

7.  The  rate  and  tempo  of  questioning  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  subject  matter  and  the  individual  differences 
in  reaction  time. 

8.  The  number  of  questions  should  not  be  too  numerous. 

9.  Questions  should  neither  be  too  difficult  nor  too  easy, 
but  well  adapted  to  the  pupil's  mind. 

10.  Questions  should  be  clear  and  logical. 

11.  They  should  be  given  in  few  words. 

12.  Vague,  indefinite,  and  fragmentary  answers  should  not 
be  accepted. 

13.  If  possible  to  avoid  it,  an  answer  should  not  be 
interrupted. 
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APPENDIX 

The  questions  used  in  the  experiments  described  above  are  based 
on  the  section  (p.  259)  on  the  Guianas  in  C.  C.  Adams'  Elementary- 
Geography  and  the  section  (pp.  18-19)  on  the  Surface  of  South 
America  in  A.  E.  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography.  "  The 
Guianas:  The  three  Guianas  (B.  D.  and  P.),  are  mainly  devoted 
to  the  growing  and  manufacture  of  cane-sugar  and  its  by-products, 
rum  and  molasses.  Cultivation  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  a  narrow 
coast  strip,  where  most  of  the  people  live.  Owing  to  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  sugar  the  British  and  Dutch  planters  are  replacing 
sugar-cane  to  some  extent  with  coffee  and  cacao.  An  important 
amount  of  gold  is  mined  in  the  interior,  the  British  producing  the 
larger  part  of  it.  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam,  the  chief  towns 
of  British  Guiana,  owe  their  importance  to  the  palmy  days  of  the 
sugar  trade.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  take  nearly  all  of 
the  exports  of  this  colony — sugar,  gold,  rum,  rubber,  rice,  and 
molasses.  Great  Britain  supplies  half  and  the  United  States  one 
fourth  of  the  manufactures,  food,  and  coal  imported.  Paramaribo  is 
the  commercial  center  of  Dutch  Guiana,  nearly  all  of  whose  trade 
is  with  the  Netherlands.  French  Guiana  (port,  Cayenne)  is  less 
developed  than  the  other  colonies,  and  includes  phosphates  among 
its  exports.     Its  trade  is  mainly  confined  to  France." 

A.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  colonies  of  the  three  Guianas. 
(For   the   Bericht.) 

B.  Series  of   questions  for  the   Verhdr: 

1.  To    what    manufacture    are    the    three    Guianas    mainly 

devoted  ? 

2.  What  by-products  are  obtained  from  that  manufacture? 
3a.  Do  most  of  the  people  of  the  Guianas  live  along  the  nar- 
row coast  line? 

3b.  Do  most  of  the  people  of  the  Guianas  live  in  the  interior? 

4.  What    are    the    British    and    Dutch    planters    planting    in 

place  of  the  sugar-cane? 

5.  Why  do  they  do  that    (referring  to  question  4)  ? 

6a.  Is  an  important  amount  of  gold  mined  in  the  interior? 
6b.  Is  an  important  amount  of  gold  mined  on  the  coast  line 

of  the  Guianas? 
7a.  Does  British  Guiana  produce  the  larger  amount  of  gold 

(than  the  other  Guianas)  ? 
7b.  Does  British  Guiana  produce  the  smaller  amount  of  gold 

(than  the  other  Guianas)  ? 

8.  Mention  the  names  of  the  chief  towns  of  British  Guiana. 

9.  To  what  do  those  towns  owe  their  importance? 

loa.  Is  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  confined  almost  wholly 

to  a  narrow  coast  line? 
lob.  Is  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  confined  in  the  interior 

of  the  Guianas? 

11.  What  products  are  exported  from  British  Guiana  to  Great 

Britain  and  the  U.  S.  A.? 

12.  What  things  are  exported  from  French  Guiana? 

13a.  Isn't  French  Guiana  less  developed  than  the  other  Guianas? 
i3b.  Isn't    French    Guiana    more    developed    than    the    other 
Guianas  (other  colonies  of  the  Guianas)  ? 

14.  What   things   are   imported    from   Great   Britain   and   the 

United   States  to  British  Guiana? 

15.  What  is  the  commercial  center  of  Dutch  Guiana? 
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i6a.  Isn't  the  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  chiefly  confined  to  the 

Netherlands  ? 
i6b.  Isn't  the  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  chiefly  confined  to  the 

U.  S.  A.? 

17.  With   what   country   does   French   Guiana   mainly   trade? 

18.  What  is  the  chief  town  or  port  of  French  Guiana? 

South  America  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle  towards  the  south.  Its 
coast  is  not  so  broken  as  that  of  North  America.  In  general  the 
surface  of  South  America  resembles  that  of  North  America.  Each 
has  its  greatest  or  primary  highland  on  the  west,  with  lesser  high- 
lands on  the  east,  and  a  great  plain  between.  The  highland  which 
lies  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is  known  as  the  Andes 
highland,  or  simply  the  Andes.  It  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  the 
Rocky  mountain  highland,  but  it  has  much  higher  plateaus.  Over 
the  eastern  part  of  South  America  spreads  a  low  but  broad  plateau, 
not  nearly  so  high  as  the  Andes.  This  plateau  is  mainly  in  the 
eastern  half  of  a  country  called  Brazil  and  is  known  as  the  highland 
of  Brazil.  The  western  half  of  Brazil  is  part  of  the  Central  plain 
and  contains  vast  forests  called  selvas.  Most  of  the  trees  grow  in 
the  lowlands  along  the  rivers  that  form  the  Amazon  system.  The 
Amazon  river  and  its  branches  drain  the  largest  river  basin  in  the 
world.  The  selvas  are  in  this  basin.  Most  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  the  Amazon  system  flow  from  the  Andes  highland.  The  part 
of  the  Central  plain  south  of  the  selvas  is  grassy  and  supports  mil- 
lions of  cattle  and  horses.  In  that  land  such  grassy  plains  are 
called  pampas.  The  parts  of  the  Central  plain  north  of  the  selvas 
are  called  '  llanos,'  meaning  level  land.  There  also  the  people  raise 
many  cattle. 

A.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  surface  of  South  America.  (For 
the  Bericht.) 

B.  Series  of  questions  for  the    Verhor  are  as  follows: 

1.  What  is  the  shape  of  South  America? 

2.  Which  part  of   South  America  is  widest? 

3.  The  coast  of  Australia  is  regular,  that  of  North  America 

is  irregular.     How  is  the  coast  of  South  America? 
3a.  Is  the  coast  of  South  America  less  irregular  than  that  of 

North  America? 
3b.  Is   the   coast  of   South   America  as   irregular   as   that  of 

North  America? 

4.  Towards   what  direction   does   South   America  taper? 

5.  In  what  part  of  the  country  does  a  great  plain  of  South 

America  lie? 

6.  Along  what  coast  of  South  America  does  the  primary  or 

greatest  highlands  lie? 

7.  What  is  the  name  of  that  primary  (or  greatest)  highland? 

8.  Compare  the  height  of   that  primary  highland  of   South 

America  with  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  highland. 
8a.  Has  not  that  primary  highland  much  higher  plateaus  than 

the  Rocky  mountain  highland? 
8b.  Has  not  that  primary  highland  much  lower  plateaus  than 

the  Rocky  mountain  highland? 

9.  Compare  the  width   of   that   primary  highland   with   that 

of   the   Rocky  mountain   highland. 
9a.  Is  that  primary  highland  of  South  America  narrower  than 

the  Rocky  mountain  highland? 
9b.  Is  that  primary  highland  of   South  America  as  wide  as 

the  Rocky  mountain  highland? 
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10.  Over  what  part  of  South  America  does  a  low  but  broad 

highland    (or    plateau)    spread? 

11.  What  is  the  name  of  that  low  but  broad  highland? 

12.  Why  is  it  so  called? 

13.  South  America  has  highlands  and  lowlands.     Where  do 

most  of  trees  grow  there? 
13a.  Do  not  most  of  the  trees  in  South  America  grow  on  the 

lowlands? 
13b.  Do  not  most  of   the  trees   in    South  America  grow   on 

the  highlands? 

14.  How  large  is  the  Amazon  river  basin  compared  with  the 

other  rivers  in  the   world? 

15.  From  what  highland  do  most  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the 

Amazon  system  flow? 

16.  What  country  has  a  surface  very  similar  to  that  of  South 

America? 
16a.  Does  the  surface  of  South  America  differ  from  that  of 

North  America? 
l6b.  Does   the    surface    of    South   America   resemble   that   of 

North  America?  * 

17.  Locate  the  grassy  plains  of   South  America. 

18.  What  is  the  grassy  plain  of  South  America  called? 

19.  In  what  regions  are  most  of  the  cattle  raised  in   South 

America? 
19a.  Do  the  people  of   South  America  raise  many  cattle  on 

the  plain? 
19b.  Do  the  people  of   South  America  raise   many  cattle   on 

the  highland? 

20.  What  part  of  South  America  is  called  'llanos?' 

21.  What  does  '  llanos  '  mean  ? 

2ia.  Does  not  'llanos'  mean  highland? 
2ib.  Does  not  'llanos'  mean  level  land? 

22.  What  are  the  vast  forests  in  Brazil  of  S.  A.  called? 

23.  In  what  river  basin  are  those  vast  forests? 

24.  Which  half  of  Brazil  is  a  part  of  the  central  plain? 
24a.  Is  the  western  half  of  Brazil  a  part  of  the  central  plain? 
24b.  Is  the  eastern  half  of  Brazil  a  part  of  the  central  plain 

(of  South  America)  ? 


THE  VOCABULARY  OF  A  CHILD  AT  FOUR  AND 
SIX  YEARS  OF  AGE 


By  Eugene  C.  Rowe  and  Helen  Niles  Rowe 


That  sinecure  of  the  elementary  school — the  language  les- 
son,— is  such  not  because  of  any  malfeasance  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  but  because  of  the  helplessness  bred  of  ignorance. 
To  stimulate  and  control  language  development  intelligently 
and  skillfully,  necessarily  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  language  development.  Perusal  of  the  chapters  on  lan- 
guage in  the  pedagogical  text-books,  however,  still  shows  a 
dearth  of  such  knowledge.  It  seems  clear  that  to  become 
practically  more  fruitful  the  psychology  of  language,  still  in 
its  infancy,  must  become  genetic.  This  in  turn  necessitates  the 
careful  gathering  of  much  concrete  data,  the  analysis  of  which 
may  yield  the  required  laws  and  knowledge  necessary  for  skill- 
ful guidance. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  contributing  some  small  "pepper-corn" 
to  the  data  required  for  a  genetic  psychology  of  language  that 
the  following  vocabulary,  taken  at  the  age  of  four  and  again 
at  six,  is  here  presented. 

The  plan  used  was  the  following:  Some  one  with  a  note- 
book and  pencil,  usually  one  of  his  parents,  was  with  S.  from 
the  time  he  awoke  until  he  went  to  sleep  recording  each  word 
used.  This  was  begun  on  the  fourth  birthday  and  kept  up 
for  ten  weeks.  The  same  process  was  repeated  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  beginning  on  the  sixth  birthday.  To 
make  sure  that  the  complete  vocabulary  was  obtained  this 
work  was  in  each  case  supplemented  by  going  through  an 
abridged  dictionary  and  listing  all  words  known  to  have  been 
used  by  S.  and  not  already  recorded.  Only  a  few  words — 
perhaps  twenty-five — were  added  from  this  source.  Except- 
ing proper  nouns  S.  used  practically  his  entire  vocabulary  at 
four  and  again  at  six  within  a  period  of  ten  weeks. 

Only  the  spoken  vocabulary  is  here  included,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  secure  a  list  of  terms  understood  over  and  above 
those  actually  used.  S.  used  very  little  baby  talk  and  what 
had  been  used  had  practically  disappeared  by  his  fourth  birth- 
day. Such  terms  are  not  included.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
vocabulary  might  be  taken  again  at  eight  but  this  plan  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  practical  demands  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  follow  S.  to  school  morning  and  afternoon  for  a  period 
of  weeks. 
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Words  at  Four  Years  of  Age. 


A 

armed 

barber 

able 

armful 

barb- wire 

about 

army 

bare 

ache 

around 

barely 

aches 

arrange 

barn 

across 

arrest 

bark  (n  &  v) 

act 

arrow 

barrel 

acting 

arrow-head 

basket 

actually 

artichoke 

basket-ball 

add 

as 

basin 

added 

ashamed 

base 

afraid 

ashore 

base-ball 

after 

aside 

bass 

after-noon 

ask 

bass-wood 

afterward 

asked 

bat  (v  &  n) 

again 

asking 

bath 

against 

asleep 

bathe 

age 

asparagus 

bathing 

agent 

at 

bathing-suit 

ago 

attack  (n  &  v) 

bath-robe 

ah 

attention 

battle 

aim 

attic 

bay  (a  &  n) 

aimed 

aunt 

bay-window 

aiming 

automobile 

bazaar 

air 

avenue 

be 

alarm 

awake 

beach 

alarm-clock 

away 

bead 

alive 

awful 

beak 

all  (n  &  V  &  adj) 

awfully 

bean 

alley 

awhile 

bean  porridge 

alligator 

awoke 

bear    (n) 

allow- 

axel 

beard 

almost 

bear-skin 

alone 

B 

beat 

along 

baa 

beaten 

aloud 

baby 

beauty 

already 

baboon 

beautiful 

always 

bacon 

became 

ammunition 

back  (n  &  adv  &  a) 

because 

among 

backing 

bed 

amount 

bad 

bed-room 

an 

badly 

bee 

and 

bag 

been 

animal 

bait 

beech 

another  (a  &  pro) 

baited 

before 

answer  (n  &  v) 

bake 

beet 

answering 

baker-man 

beetle 

any,  (a,  adv,  pro) 

ball 

beg 

anybody 

balloon 

begm 

anyway 

bamboo 

beggar 

anywhere 

banana 

behave 

apple 

band 

behind 

apple-sauce 

bang 

believe 

apple-tree 

banister 

bell 

April-fool 

bank 

belong 

apron 

banner 

belt 

are 

bantam 

bench 
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berries 

boom 

bullet 

beside 

boots 

bull-dog 

best 

border 

bumble-bee 

bet   (n) 

bore 

bump    (n  &  v) 

better 

born 

bumping 

between 

borrow 

bun 

bib 

both 

bunch 

bicycle 

bother 

bunched 

big 

bottle 

bunny 

bigger 

bottom 

burdock 

biggest 

bound 

burn 

bill 

.bounding 

burned 

billet 

bow 

burr 

bind 

bowels 

bush 

birch-tree 

bowl 

bushel 

bird 

bow-wow 

bushes 

bird-nest 

box 

bushy 

birth-day 

boy 

busy 

bit    (v) 

brace 

but 

bite    (v) 

bracelet 

butcher 

bitter 

braid 

butter 

black  (a  &  v) 

brake 

butter-cup 

black-berry 

brake-man 

butter-fly 

black-bird 

branch 

butternut 

black-board 

brass 

button  (n  &  v) 

blacksmith 

bread 

button-hole 

blade 

break 

button-hook 

blanket 

breakfast 

buy 

blaze 

breakfast- food 

buying 

blazing 

breath 

buzz 

bled 

breathe 

buzzing 

blind    (a  &  v) 

breathing 

by 

blind-fold 

breeches 

by-and-by 

blister   (n  &  v) 

breeze 

blocks 

brick 

C 

blood 

bridge 

cab 

blow    (n  &  v) 

broadwalks 

cab 

blowing 

broke 

cabin 

blow-pipe 

broken 

cabinet 

blue 

broncho 

cackle 

blue-bird 

broom 

cackling 

blue- jay 

brother 

cage 

blunt 

brown-bread 

cake 

board 

brush 

calf 

boat 

brushes  (v) 

calico 

bobolink 

bubble 

call 

bobs 

bubble-pipe 

calling 

bob-sleigh 

buck 

came 

bob-white 

bucket 

camera 

body 

buckle    (n   &  v) 

camp 

boil 

buckwheat 

camp-fire 

boiler 

bud 

camphor 

boldly 

buffalo 

can   (n  &  v) 

bon-fire 

bugger 

candy 

bones 

buggy 

candle 

bonnet 

build 

candle-stick 

book 

building 

cane 

book-case 

built 

cannon 
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canoe 

children 

cock 

cap 

chilly 

cocked 

captain 

chin 

cocker 

car 

Chinaman 

coffee 

card 

Chinese 

coffee-pot 

card-case 

chip 

cog 

care 

chipmunk 

cold 

careful 

chirp 

colder 

carpenter 

Christmas 

coldest 

carpet 

Christmas-tree 

collar 

carriage 

chocolate 

color 

carrier 

choice 

colored 

carrot 

choke 

comb 

carry 

choose 

come 

cart 

chop 

comfort 

cartridge 

chunk 

comfortable 

case 

church 

coming 

cast 

churn 

comes 

castoria 

cider 

company 

castor-oil 

cinder 

companion 

cat 

cigar 

conductor 

catch 

circus 

cook 

catching 

city 

cooked 

caterpillar 

clam 

cooking 

caught 

clap 

cookies 

Catholic 

clapping 

cool 

cattle 

class 

coop 

cave 

claw 

copy 

cedar 

clay 

cord 

ceiling 

clean 

core 

cellar 

clear 

cork 

celery- 

clerk 

corn 

cent 

climb 

corn-cob 

chafing-dish 

climbing 

corn-flakes 

chain 

clippers 

corner 

chair 

cloak 

couch 

chance 

clock 

cotton 

change 

clog 

cough 

channel 

cloth 

coughing 

chap 

clothes 

could 

chapel 

clothes-pins 

count 

chapped 

clothes-line 

counting 

charcoal 

closet 

couple  (n  &  v) 

charge 

clouds 

coupling 

chariot 

cloudy 

court 

chase 

clover 

cousin 

check 

clover-blossom 

cover  (n  &  v) 

checkers 

club 

cow 

check-book 

cluck 

cow-boy 

cheese 

clucking 

cozy 

cherries 

coal 

crab 

chestnuts 

coal-car 

crack 

chew 

coal-man 

crackers 

chewing 

coal-scuttle 

cranberries 

chickens 

coat 

crash 

chiffonier 

cobbler 

crawl 

chip 

cob-web 

cream 

child 

cocoon 

cream-of-wheat 
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cried 

dashing 

draw 

cricket 

dashed 

drawing 

cripple 

dasher 

dream   (n  &  v) 

crock 

date 

dreamed 

crooked 

daughter 

dress   (n  &  v) 

croquet 

day 

dress-maker 

cross 

daylight 

drink    (n  &  v) 

cross-gun 

deal 

drinking 

crossing 

dear 

drive 

crochet 

dearly 

driver 

crouch 

deep 

drop   (n  &  v) 

crouching 

desk 

dropped 

crow 

diamond 

dropping 

crowd 

dickie 

drug-store 

crowding 

dictate 

drum   (n  &  v) 

crown 

did 

drumming 

crows 

die 

duck 

crumb 

died 

dug 

crumple 

different 

dull 

crust 

dig 

dulled 

cry 

digging 

dump 

crying 

dike 

dumped 

cub 

dim 

dumpling 

cucumber 

dimple 

dust 

cuff 

ding-dong 

dusty 

cuff-button 

dining-car 

Dutch 

cunning 

dining-room 

Dutch  Qeanser 

cunningest 

dinkey 

Dutchman 

cup 

dinner 

dynamite 

cupboard 

dinner-time 

cupfull 

dip 

E 

curb 

dipper 

each 

cure 

dirt 

ear 

curl 

dirty 

early 

curly 

dish 

earth 

currants 

dish-pan 

easily 

curtain 

dizzy 

east 

curves 

do 

Easter 

cushion 

dock 

easy 

custard 

doctor 

eat 

cut 

does 

eaten 

cutting 

dog 

eater 

cute 

doing 

^gg 

doll 

egg-beater 

D 

dominoes 

either 

daddy 

done 

elastic 

dagger 

donkey 

elbow 

damp 

door 

electric 

dandy  _ 

dot 

electricity 

dandelion 

double 

elephant 

danger 

dough 

elevator 

dare 

dough-nut 

elm-tree 

darling 

dove 

embroider 

dark 

down 

else 

darky 

down-hill 

empty 

darn 

down-stairs 

end 

dart 

dozen 

ended 

dash 

drank 

enemy 
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engine 

filled 

fought 

engineer 

find 

found 

enough 

fine 

fountain 

envelope 

finger 

fox 

errand 

finger-nail 

foxy 

escape 

fire 

fractious 

escaped 
Eskimo 

fire-alarm 

free 

fire-cracker 

freeze 

even 

fire-engine 

freezer 

ever 

fire-man 

freezing 

every 

fire-place 

fried 

everything 

first 

fried-cake 

express 

fish 

fright 

express-office 

fish-hook 

frighten 

excuse 

fish-line 

frightened 

eyes 

fishing 

frisk 

fishing-line 

frog 

F 

fist 

from 

face 

fix 

front 

fact 

fixing 

frost 

faculty 

fixed 

froze 

fair 

flag 

fruit 

fairy 

flames 

fry 

fall 

flannel 

frymg 

false-face 

flap 

full 

family 

flat 

fullest 

familiar 

flat-iron 

fun 

fan  (n  &  v) 

flesh 

funny 

fanning 

flew 

fur 

far 

flint 

furry 

farther 

float 

furnace 

farthest 

floated 

fast 

flock 

( 

fastened 

flood 

gallant 

faster 

floor 

gallop 

fastest 

flower 

game 

fat 

flour 

garden 

fatter 

fly   (n  &  v) 

gasoline 

fattest 

flying 

gate 

farther 

fog 

gave 

faucet 

foggy 

gee 

favorite 

fold 

gems 

feather 

folded 

gentleman 

feeble 

followed 

get 

feed 

following 

get-up 

feel 

food 

getting 

feet 

fool 

girl 

fell 

fooling 

giraffe 

fence 

foolish 

ginger 

ferry-boat 

foolishness 

give 

few 

foot 

gizzard 

fiddle 

foot-ball 

glad 

fiddle-de-dum 

for 

glass 

field 

forget 

gnaw 

fig 

forgotten 

gnawing 

fight 

forehead 

go 

figures 

forenoon 

goat 

fill 

fork 

gobble 
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gobbler 

ham 

higglety-pigglety 

going 

hammer 

hill 

gold 

hammock 

him 

golden 

hamper 

himself 

gone 

handfull 

hinge 

good 

handkerchief 

hippopotamus 

good-bye 

hands 

his 

good-night 

hang 

hit 

goop 

hanging 

hitch 

got 

handle 

hitting 

gorilla 

hand-organ 

hoe 

grackle 

handsome 

hog 

graham 

handy 

hold 

graham-bread 

happen 

hole 

grandma 

happened 

hollow 

grandpa 

happy 

home 

grape 

hard 

honest 

grape- juice 

hardly 

honey 

grape-vines 

harness 

hood 

grass 

has 

hook 

grate 

hat 

hop  (n  &  v) 

gravy 

hatch 

hope 

gray 

hatched 

hopping 

grease 

hatchet 

horn 

greasy 

have 

hornet 

great 

hay 

horse 

green 

haystack 

horse-back 

grew 

he 

horse-shoe 

grind 

head 

hose 

grizzley 

headache 

hot 

groceries 

head-guard 

hotel 

ground  (n  &  v) 

head-light 

'■          house 

grow 

heap 

how 

growl 

hear 

howl 

grown 

heard 

howled 

grunt 

heart 

hug  (n  &  v) 

grunted 

heaven 

hump 

grunting 

heavier 

hungry 

guard 

heavy 

hunt 

guess 

heels 

hunted 

gull 

hello 

hunter 

gulp 

help 

hunting 

gun 

hem 

hurl 

gun-barrel 

hen 

hurrah 

gun-boat 

her 

hurry 

gun-powder 

herd 

hurrying 

gymnasium 

here 
hero 
herself 

hurt 

H 

I 

ha 

hey-diddle 

ice 

hack 

hiccough 

ice-cold 

had 

hickory 

ice-cream 

hair 

hid 

ice-man 

hair-brush 

hide 

icicle 

hair-pin 

hiding 

idea 

half 

hide-and-seek 

icy 

halibut 

high 

if 

hall 

highest 

in 
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inches 

indeed 

indian 

ink 

indoors 

into 

insect 

inside 

instead 

iron  (n  &  v) 

ironing 

ironing-board 

is 

it 

itches 

itself 

J 

jab 

jabber  (n  &  v) 

jabberer 

jacket 

Jack  Frost 

jack-knife 

jam 

jammed 

Japanese 

jail 

jaw 

jelly 

jerk 

jingle 

jingle-bells 

iog 

joke 

judge 

jug 

juice 

juicy 

jump 

jumped 

jumping 

junco 

just 


K 


keep 

ker-chug 

kettle 

key 

key-ring 

key-chain 

kick 

kicking 

kid 

kid-gloves 

kids 

kill 

kind 

kings 


kindergarten 

led 

kindergarten-chair 

left 

kite 

left-handed 

kitchen 

leg 

kitty 

leggings 

kittens 

lemon 

kiss  (n  &  v) 

lemonade 

knee 

let 

knew 

letter 

knife 

lettuce 

knit 

library 

knock 

lick 

knocked 

Hcked 

knot 

lie 

know 

light  (n  &  v  &  adv.) 

knuckle 

lighter 

lightning 

L 

like  (v  &  a) 

lad 

lily 

ladder 

limb 

lady 

line 

laid 

lion 

lake 

lip 

lamb 

Httle 

lamp 

listen 

lamp-post 

listening 

land 

live 

landed 

living 

lantern 

load  (n  &  v) 

lap,  n 

loaf 

lard 

lobster 

large 

lock 

larger 

locket 

largest 

lonesome 

last 

long 

lasted 

longer 

lasso 

longest 

latch 

look 

latches 

looked 

late 

looking 

later 

lose 

laugh 

lost 

laughed 

lot 

laughing 

lot    (land   ) 

laundry 

loud 

laundry-man 

love  (n  &  v) 

lawn 

loved 

lawn-mower 

loving 

lay 

low 

lazy 

lower 

leaf 

lump 

leak 

lumber 

leaked 

lunch 

leaking 

M 

leather 

ma'am 

learn 

machine 

leave 

mad 

leaves  (v) 

made 
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magpie 

miller 

musket 

magazine 

mind 

must 

mail 

mince-pie 

my 

mail-man 

mine 

myself 

mail-box 

minute 

N 

main 

minute-man 

main-street 

mittens 

nail  (n  &  v) 

make 

miss 

naked 

making 

Miss 

name 

man 

missis 

named 

many 

mist 

nap 

ma  ma 

mistake 

napkin 

map 

mister 

napkin-ring 

maple 

misty 

narrow 

maple-syrup 

mocking 

naughty 

mar 

mix 

near 

marring 

mixed 

nearer 

married 

moccasin 

nearly 

marble 

mock 

neck 

march   (n  &  v) 

mocking 

need 

mark  (n  &  v) 

moist 

needle 

mat 

molasses 

negro 

matter 

money 

neither 

mattress 

monkey 

nest 

match 

monster 

never 

match-box 

monstrous 

new 

may 

moo 

news-paper 

maybe 

moon 

next 

me 

moose 

nibbled 

meadow 

mop  (n  &  v) 

nice 

meadow-lark 

mopping 

nicest 

meal 

more 

nickle 

mean 

morning 

nigger 

meant 

mosquito 

night 

measles 

moss 

night-dress 

meat 

most 

night-gown 

meat-grinder 

mother 

no 

medicine 

motor 

nobody 

meet 

motor-man 

noise 

meeting 

mouldy 

none 

melt 

mountain 

nonsense 

men 

mouth 

noon 

mend 

mouthful 

normal 

merry 

mouse 

normal  scho 

merry-go-round 

mouse-trap 

north 

met 

move 

nose 

miaou 

moving 

nostril 

mice 

movement 

not 

middle 

mow 

nothing 

might 

mowing 

now 

mile 

much 

nowhere 

milk 

mud 

nuisance 

milks 

muddy 

number 

milk-bottle 

mud-puddle 

nut 

milk-house 

mud-turtle 

0 

milk-man 

mule 

oat 

milk-wagon 

muscle 

oat-field 

mill 

music 

oat-meal 
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ocean 

passenger-car 

of 

past 

oflf 

pat 

oh 

patch 

oil 

path 

oil-can 

patter 

old 

paws 

on 

pay 

once 

pea 

onion 

peach 

only 

peak 

open 

peal 

orange  (color) 

pealed 

orange  (fruit) 

peanut 

organ 

peanut-butter 

other 

pear 

ouch 

peas 

ought 

peek-a-boo 

our 

peck 

out 

peel 

outdoors 

peep 

outside 

peg 

oven 

pen 

over 

pencil 

overalls 

pendulum 

on 

penny 

own 

people 

owl 

pepper 

ox 

perceive 

oyster 

perfectly 

perhaps 

P 

Pettyjohn 

pace 

phoebe  (a) 

pack  (n  &  v) 

piano 

packing 

pick 

package 

picked 

page 

pickle 

pail 

picnic 

pain 

picture 

paint 

pie 

paint-brush 

piece 

pair 

pie-man 

pajamas 

pie-plant 

pan 

pig 

pantry 

pigeon 

pansy 

pile  (n  &  v) 

pants 

pillow 

papa 

pinch 

paper 

ping-pong 

pare 

pink 

parrot 

pipe 

parsnip 

pistol 

partridge 

pitcher 

party 

pitchfork 

pass 

place 

passed 

plant 

paste  (n  &  V  ) 

planted 

passenger 

plate 

play  (a  &  v) 

played 

plaything 

please 

plough 

plug 

plymouth-rock 

poach 

porch 

poem 

point 

pointed  (a  &  v) 

possum 

poison 

poke 

pole 

policeman 

polite 

pond 

pony 

pony-cart 

poor 

pop 

pop-corn 

pop-gun 

porridge 

possess 

postal-card 

post-office 

potato 

potato-masher 

pound   (n  &  v) 

pour 

prance 

prancer 

practice 

preacher 

president 

presume 

pretty 

price 

prick 

pricked 

prickers 

prince 

print 

printing 

prisoner 

prunes 

pshaw 

pudding 

puflF 

pull 

pulled 

pullet 

pump  (n  &  v) 

pumped 

pumpkin 
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punch 

ready 

S 

punched 

real 

saddle 

punching 

reception 

safety-pin 

punish 

red 

said 

pup 

redbreast 

sail  (n  &  v) 

puppy 

register 

sailor 

purr 

reindeer 

salt 

purring 

remember 

salt-cellar 

push   (n  &  v) 

rest 

salt  shaker 

pusher 

revolver 

same 

pussy 

rhubarb 

sandals 

pussy-willow 

rib 

sand 

put 

ribbon 

sand-man 

putting 

rice 

sandwich 

putty 

rich 

sang 

ride   (n  &  v) 

sap 

Q 

rifle 

sap-bucket 

quack 

quarrel 

quarreling 

queen 

queer 

quick 

quicker 

quickly 

quiet 

quit 

rig 

right 

ring  (n  &  v) 

ripe 

ripples 

rise 

river 

road 

roar 

sat 

sauce 

saucer 

savages 

save 

saw 

sawmill 

say 

scabbard 

roaring 

scald 

rob 

scalded 

quite 

robbing 

scalp 

robin 

scare 

R 

robin-red-breast 

scared 

rabbit 

rock 

scalding 

race 

rocking 

school 

race-horse 

rocking-chair 

school-bell 

rack 

rogue 

school-room 

racket 

roll 

school-house 

radish 

roof 

scissors 

raft 

room 

scratch 

rag 

roost 

screen 

rag-man 

rooster 

screw 

rail 

root 

screw-driver 

rail-road 

rope 

scribble 

rain 

rose 

scrub 

rain-drops 

rotten 

sea 

raining 

rough 

sea-weed 

rainy 

round 

seal 

raise 

row 

search 

rake 

rub 

second 

raking 

rubbed 

see 

ram-rod 

rubber 

seed 

ran 

rubber-boots 

seem 

rascal 

rubbers 

seen 

raspberry 

rubbing 

sell 

rattle 

rug 

sent 

rattle-snake 

run 

set 

raw 

run  down 

sew 

reach 

running 

sewing 

read 

rusty 

shade 

I 
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shadow 

sky-rocket 

soundly 

shake 

slam 

soup 

sharp 

slap 

sour 

sharpen 

sleep 

south 

shall 

sleeping 

spade 

shame 

sleepy 

spank 

shark 

sleeve 

spanked 

shave 

slept 

sparrow 

she 

slice 

spear  (n  &  v) 

shear 

slide 

speck 

shears 

slim 

specked 

sheep 

sling 

spider 

shell 

sling-shot 

spill 

shepherd 

slip 

spilled 

she  ves 

slipped 

splash 

sheet 

slippers 

splashed 

shield 

slop 

splendid 

shine 

slow 

spin 

shiny 

smell 

spit 

shingles 

smash 

spoon 

ship 

small 

spoonful 

shipwreck 

smile 

spool 

shirt 

smoke 

spot 

shock 

smoking 

spotted 

shoe 

smoky 

sport 

shoe-string 

smooth 

spring 

shore 

smoothed 

square 

shoot 

smoother 

squaw 

shot 

smoothest 

squeal 

shot-gun 

snail 

squirrel 

shove 

snake 

squirm 

shovel 

snap 

squirt 

show 

snare 

squirt-gun 

shower 

snatch 

stab 

shut 

snow 

stable 

sick 

snow-ball 

stack 

side 

sneeze 

stair 

side-walk 

sneezing 

stand   (n  &  v) 

sift 

so 

standing 

sill 

soak 

stamp 

silly 

soap 

stamps 

simple 

soap-dish 

stake 

simply 

socks 

star 

since 

soft 

start 

sing 

soften 

started 

singing 

soldier 

statute 

sink  (n  &  v) 

some 

stay 

sister 

somebody 

stayed 

sit 

something 

steady  (a  &  v) 

sir 

sometimes 

steam 

skate 

somewhere 

steam-boat 

skating 

somersault 

steam-shovel 

skim 

son 

steep 

skin 

song 

steeper 

skip 

soon 

steer 

skipping 

sore 

step 

skirt 

sorry 

stepped 

sky 

sound 

stepping 
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Stick 

such 

teeth 

sticks 

suck 

teddy-bear 

sticky 

sugar 

telegraph-pole 

still 

suit 

telephone   (n  &  v) 

stir 

suit-case 

tells 

stirring 

summer 

telling 

stirrup 

sun 

tennis 

stitch 

sunny 

tennis-ball 

stocking 

sunk 

tennis-court 

stocking-cap 

sunshine 

tent 

stomach 

supper 

terrible 

stomach-ache 

suppose 

than 

stole 

supporter 

thank 

stone 

sure 

that 

stood 

surely 

thaw 

stoop                        ' 

surprise 

the 

stooped 

surprised 

them 

stop 

surrender 

then 

store 

swallow 

there 

stork 

sweat 

thermometer 

storm 

sweater 

these 

stormy 

sweet 

they 

story 

sweeter 

thills 

stout 

sweetest 

thing 

stove 

sweep 

thin 

struck 

swim 

think 

straddle 

swimmer 

thinking 

straight 

swing  (n  &  v) 

thinner 

straighten 

swinging 

this 

strap 

swift 

those 

straw- 

swifter 

thought 

strawberry 

swiftest 

thousand 

street 

switch 

thread 

street-car 

switching 

throat 

stretch 

sword 

through 

stretched 

syringe 

thumb 

stretcher 

thunder 

strike 

T 

tickle 

string 

table 

tie 

string  (v) 

table-cloth 

tiger 

strip 

tail 

tight 

stripe 

take 

time 

strong 

taken 

tin 

stronger 

talk 

tin-cup 

strongest 

talking 

tip 

struck 

tall 

tip-toe 

stub 

taller 

tipped 

stubbed 

tallest 

tired 

stuck 

tank 

to 

student 

taste   (n  &  v) 

toad 

study  (n  &  v) 

tasting 

toboggan 

studying 

tea 

to-day 

stuff   (n  &  v) 

teacher 

toe 

stuffed 

tea-kettle 

toe-nail 

stuffing  (n  &  v) 

tea-spoon 

together               , 

stumble 

team 

toilet 

stumbling 

tear  (n  &  v) 

told 

stump 

tease 

to-morrow 
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tomahawk 

U 

warm 

tomato 

umbrella 

was 

tongue 

unbuckle 

wash 

to-night 

unbutton 

washing 

tonsils 

uncle 

wash-woman 

too 

under 

wash-cloth 

tool 

'           understand 

waste 

took 

unfasten 

watch  (n  &  v) 

toot-toot 

underneath 

watched 

tooth 

underwear 

water 

tooth-brush 

unfastening 

water-wheel 

tooth-paste 

undress 

waved 

tooth-pick 

unlock 

way 

top 

unload 

we 

topple 

unroll 

weak 

torn 

until 

wear 

tore 

union-suit 

weave 

toss 

university 

web 

touch 

up 

weed 

tough 

upset 

week 

tow 

up-stairs 

weigh 

towel 

upon 

welcome 

tower 

upper 

well   (n  &  adv.) 

town 

us 

went 

towards 

use 

were 

toy 

used 

wet  (v  &  a) 

track 

usually 

whack 

train 

whale 

trade 

V 

,             velvet 
vest 

what 

trap 
tray 
tree 

wheat 
wheel 
wheel-barrow 

trick 
tried 

very 
villain 

when 
where 

trigger 

trim 

trimmed 

trip 

trolley 

trot 

vine 

vinegar 

violet 

visit   (n  &  v) 

visiting 

voice 

which 

while 

whip  (n  &  v) 

whisper 

whistle 

white 

trucks 

who 

trumpet 

W 

whoa 

trunk 

wad 

whole 

try 

waddle 

why 

trying 

wade 

wide 

tub 

wag 

wider 

tube 

wagon 

wigwam 

tug 

waist 

wild 

tumble 

wake 

wild-cat 

tumbled 

waked-up 

will 

tunnel 

walk   (n  &  v) 

willow 

turn 

walking 

wind 

turned 

walked 

wind-mill 

turnover 

wall 

window 

turkey 

want 

window-sill 

turpentine 

wanted 

wing 

twice 

war 

wink 

typewriter 

warrior 

winter 
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Wipe 

world 

wire 

worm 

yard 

wire-pinchers 

worn 

yawn 

wish 

worst 

yawning 

wishing 

worth 

year 

witch 

would 

yeast 

with 

wound  (n  &  v) 

yell 

woke 

wounded 

yellow 

wolf 

wreck 

yes 

woman 

wrecked 

yesterday 

wonder 

wren 

yet 

wondering 

wrist 

you 

wood 

write 

your 

wood-pecker 

wriggle 

yourself 

wood-chuck 

wrinkle 

woolen 

wrinkle  (v) 

woolen-mill 

wrong 

word 

wrote 

zebra 

work  (n  &  v) 

written 

zipping 

Words  Between  Four 

AND  Six. 

A 

baggage-car 

brads 

accident 

balance 

brains 

accidental 

bandage 

brake 

according 

bargain 

brave 

acre 

barefooted 

braver 

acting   (n) 

basement 

bravest 

actor 

bashful 

bridle 

adder-tongue 

battering-ram 

brim 

address 

bear   (v) 

British  (r 

airship 

beast 

broth 

aluminum 

beef-steak 

brow 

American 

bedding 

bundle 

ambulance 

being 

bureau 

anchor 

bellows 

burnt 

angel 

belly 

burst 

anger 

bend 

buried 

angle 

bent 

bury 

angry 

bet   (v) 

ankle 

birch   (a  &  n) 

annoy 

birch-bark 

cabbage 

anything 

biscuit 

calendar 

anvil 

bite  (n) 

camel 

apart 

bit    (n) 

canal 

appetite 

bittern 

canvas 

apple-blossom 

bison 

capitol 

arch 

blame  (n  &  v) 

captive 

argue 

blank 

capture 

astonished 

bleed 

carnation 

ashes 

*           blossom 

cartoon 

ash-pile 

blouse 

catalogue 

awfully 

blue-heron 

cat-bird 

audience 

boat-house 

cavalry 

auger 

bolt 

cavern 

B 

boss 

cement 

backward 

bow    (v) 

cemetery 

baggage 

boy-scout 

center 

(n  &  a) 
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certain 

corset 

deliver 

chalk 

corset-cover 

demijohn 

challenge 

costume 

den 

champion 

cottage 

depends 

cheap 

country 

depot 

chess 

course    (n)    . 

derrick 

chess-men 

cow-slip 

describe 

chicory 

cracked   (v  &  a) 

dessert 

chrysalis 

cradle 

destroy 

chimpanzee 

crank  (n  &  v) 

destroying 

chopped 

cram 

detective 

chorus 

crashing 

dew 

cinnamon 

crate 

diamond 

circle 

cray-fish 

dictate 

clamp 

crayon 

dictionary 

cleat 

crest 

digestion 

click 

crew 

dime 

clinch 

crockery 

dipper 

close    (v) 

crocodile 

disappear 

closely 

crook 

dissect 

closing 

crooked 

distance 

clown 

cross-bow 

ditch 

clumsy 

crossed   (adj.) 

dive 

coach 

crossed    (v) 

diver 

coaster 

crush 

divide 

coax 

cube 

divided 

cocoa 

cuddle 

dodge 

cocoa-nut 

cuff 

dodged 

cod-fish 

current 

draw 

coke 

curving 

door-mat 

colander 

door-way 

collect 

D 

dome 

colt 

dab 

double   (adj.  &  v) 

college 

dabble 

double-quick 

collision 

daffodils 

dragon 

comet 

daisy 

dragon-fly 

comical 

dam    (n) 

drank 

commode 

dam     (v) 

drawer 

compare 

damage 

dread 

compass 

dance 

dried    (adj.  &  v) 

complain 

dangerous 

drip 

complaining 

dangle 

dripping 

completely 

darken 

drunk 

comrades 

darkness 

drum-major 

concentric 

daub 

dry 

concert 

dead 

duchess 

cone 

deaf 

dulling 

connect 

decent 

dumb 

conqueror 

decently 

dumb-bell 

contradict 

decide 

dwarf 

coddle 

decided 

contrary 

deck 

E 

copper 

decorate 

eagle 

copy 

decoration 

earl 

coral 

deer 

earn 

cork-screw 

defend                    '< 

ear-rings 

corn-starch 

defeat 

eaves 

coronation 

delicious 

eave-trough 
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echo 

flag-pole 

gourd 

edge 

flash   (n  &  v) 

grade 

elevator 

flicker  (n  &  v) 

graduate 

elder-berry 

flip 

grand 

electric-flatiron 

flop 

grand-father 

embroidery 

flow 

grand-son 

emperor 

flown 

grasshopper 

encore 

flattened 

gravel 

entirely 

flufify 

grape-fruit 

English 

flute 

greek 

enjoy 

fooled 

Greeks 

enjoying 

forest 

gridiron 

equator 

forgive 

grind 

erase 

forgot 

grosbeak 

eraser 

fountain 

grown 

escalloped 

forth 

grinding 

especially 

frame 

grumpy 

evening 

freight  (n  &  v) 

guarantee 

exactly 

freight-car 

examine 

freight-house 

H 

except 

freight-train 

habit 

excepting 

friend 

hail 

excursion 

fringe 

hail-stones 

excuse  (v  &  n) 

froth 

halt 

execute 

frozen 

halter 

executed 

funeral 

handcuff 

exercise 

fumes 

handling 

expect 

furniture 

hardware 

expecting 

fuss 

hare 

explodes 

harm 

exploding 

G 

harp 

extraordinary 

game 

hate 

gaiters 

hawk 

F 

garbage 

hedgehog 

factory 

gargle 

heir 

faint  (a  &  v) 

garment 

helm 

fainted 

garret 

helmet 

fairly 

gathers 

hencoop 

farce 

gathering 

heron 

farm 

geese 

hidden 

farmer 

general 

high-school 

fasten 

gentle 

hippodrome 

fought 

geography 

hilt 

favor 

giant 

hire 

feast 

giggle 

history 

fern 

gipsey 

hive 

fielder 

glance  (n  &  v) 

hoof 

fierce 

glasses    (eye) 

hoop 

figures 

glasses   (marbles) 

horse-car 

file   (n  &  v) 

glimpse 

horse-power 

finally 

globe 

horse-radish 

finish 

glove 

horrid 

fire-escapes 

glue 

hospital 

fire-works 

God 

hour 

fit  (n  &  v) 

going 

hound 

fitting 

gold-fish 

house-keeper 

five-cent-piece 

gotten 

hum 

flag 

governor 

humming-bird 
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husband 

lap  (v) 

mighty 

hustle 

late 

miner 

hydrant 

lath 

minister 

I 

lather 

minnow 

ice-cream-soda 

ice-house 

ice-boat 

lash 

mischief 

laziness 

lead   (v  &  n) 

leader 

mischievous 

mit 

mole 

imagine 
impolite 

lean 
leap 

monument 
moose 

imprison 

insect 

instance 

instead 

instrument 

interesting 

lecture 

lend 

lessons 

level 

light-house 

lilac 

motor-cycle 

muff 

muffin 

muffled 

mumps 

murder 

interrupt 

interrupted 

indian-chief 

indian-saddle 

infantry 

linen 

link 

litter  (n  &  v) 

livery-barn 

log 

muscle 

mussel 

museum 

mustard 

muzzle 

injury 
island 
ivory 

looking-glass 

looser 

lovely 

narrow 
nasturtium 

lucky 

native 

jackanapes 

lullaby 

navy 

janitor 

lung 

neat 

Japan 

lying 

necktie 

jar 

M 

necklace 

jealous 

i.Vi 

necessary 

jewel 

macaroni 

neighbor 

job 

machinery 

nervous 

joint 

magic 

net 

joist 

magic-lantern 

nickel 

journey 

magnet 

nigger-toe 

jingle 

magnificent 

nod  (n  &  v) 

jury 

mahogany 

nook 

K 

manage 

north-east 

kangaroo 

mantel 

north-west 

katydid 

maple-cream 

notch 

keel 

market 

note 

keg 

marmalade 

notice 

kernel 

mash 

nourishment 

kerosene 

mask 

numbers 

killed 

mason 

nurse 

kimona 

massacre 

nut-cracker 

kindle 

mast 

nutmeg 

kissed 

mate 

knapsack 

measure 

O 

kneel-down 

megaphone 

knight 

melted 

oak  (a  &  n) 

knob 

member 

oar 

L 

mention 

oak-tree 

lace 

mermaid 

obey 

lame 

message 

officer 

landscape 

messenger 

oil-cloth 

lance 

Methodist 

older 

language 

microscope 

old-fashioned 
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olives 

pilgrims 

puncture  (n  &  v) 

opera 

pimple 

punishment 

opera-house 

pin-cushion 

purple 

orchard 

pincers 

purplish 

order 

pinks 

purse 

ordinary 

pine-apple 

puzzle 

oriole 

pirate 

Q 

ostrich 

piston 

quail 

ostrich-feather 

pitch 

quart 

ostrich-egg 

pitcher 

quarter 

outlook 

plague 

question 

overtake 

plagueing 

quiver 

owner 

plane 

quilt 

oxygen 

plaid 

quoit 

P 

plain 

R 

pacer 

plainly 

racket 

pad 

plaster 

ragged 

padded 

platform 

rainbow 

paddle 

play    (n) 

raisin 

pailful 

playful 

rap    (n  &  v) 

painter 

pleasant 

rapidly 

palace 

ploughed 

rat 

pane 

plunge 

rather 

panther 

poet 

razor 

parade 

poison 

reader  (book) 

paragraph 

poker 

really 

parasol 

polar 

reaper 

parents 

polish 

reason 

pardon 

pollywog 

recess 

parlor 

poor 

red-4iot 

park 

porcupine 

refused 

parsley 

position 

refrigerator 

partly 

possibly 

regiment 

pasteboard 

potato-bug 

regular 

pasture 

pouch 

reins 

pattern 

pouched 

remind 

pave 

pout 

reminded 

pavement 

power 

replace 

peacock 

powerful 

represent 

pearl 

precious 

represented 

pebble 

print 

restaurant 

peddle 

probably 

retreat 

pedal 

probosis 

rhinoceros 

peddler 

proboses 

rhyme 

pell-mell 

protect 

rid 

peppermint 

protector 

riddle 

perch 

protected 

right-handed 

perfume 

protection 

rinse 

perform 

Presbyterian 

^JP. 

performer 

press 

rismg 

person 

pretend 

roast  (n  &  v) 

perspiration 

P"^^.       ,      „      . 

robber 

petticoat 

promise    (n  &  v) 

robe 

phonograph 

psychology 

rocket 

photograph 

pucker 

rod 

pie-crust 

puddle 

roller 

pig-tail 

pulley 

roller-skates 

pilot 

pulse 

rompers 
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roundish 

second 

snug 

round-about 

secret 

smuggle 

rudder 

self 

sod 

rude 

send 

south-east 

ruffle 

senses 

south-west 

rumple 

sentinel 

spare 

rule 

separate  (a  &  v) 

sparkling 

ruler 

separator 

spat 

rumbling 

Sepoys 

speckled 

rummage 

serenade 

spectacles 

runners 

sermon 

speech 

runners    (sled) 

serpent 

spinach 

runaway 

servant 

spine 

rust 

sewer 

spinal-cord 

shabby 

spinning-wheel 

S 

shaving 

split 

saber 

shawl 

splinter 

sack 

shaggy 

spoke 

safe 

sharper 

sponge 

safety 

sheath 

spout 

safety-pin 

shed 

sprain 

sag 

shelter 

spread 

sake 

sherbet 

sprinkle 

salad 

sherbet-glasses 

sprinkling 

salty 

shingle 

sprout 

salmon 

shiver 

spurted 

sardines 

shoot    (exclamation) 

spy 

sash 

short 

squash 

sassafras 

shoulder 

squawk 

satchel 

shrink 

squeeze 

satisfy 

sieve 

squint 

satisfied 

sifter 

stack  (v) 

satisfactory 

sight 

stage 

scalding 

signal 

starch 

scamp 

silk-worm 

station 

scallops 

silver 

starved 

scamper 

simple 

steam-shovel 

scarf 

singer 

steal 

scheme 

single 

stem 

scrambled 

size 

stiff 

scold 

skunk 

sting 

scoop 

slant 

strainer 

scorched 

slanting 

stream 

score 

slate 

strength 

scout 

slaves 

streak 

Scotch 

slick 

strip 

Scotch-man 

sleeper 

stroll 

scrap 

sleet 

stupid 

scowl  (n  &  v) 

slip-knot 

sturgeon 

scramble 

slender 

stumped 

scream 

slung 

struggled 

screamed 

smart 

students 

screaming 

smoke-pipe 

stumbled 

screw    (v). 

smoke-stack 

sudden 

scribbling 

smoothly 

suddenly 

scythe 

smudge 

sufficient 

seam 

snuffle 

sun-burned 

seat 

snag 

supposing 
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surround 

tongs 

wafer 

swallow    (n) 

tortoise 

waiter 

swan 

travel 

walrus 

swarm 

treasures 

wampum 

swat 

tribe 

wand 

swear 

tries 

warts 

sweetheart 

trifle 

washboard 

swell 

trillium 

watchman 

trimmings 

watercolors 

T 

trolley-car 

watermelon 

tablet 

trouble 

water-spout 

tack 

trout 

wax 

tackle 

trowel 

weak 

tackling 

true 

web 

tailor 

truth 

web-footed 

talker 

tulip 

wedding 

tan 

tune 

whenever 

tangle 

turnip 

wherever 

tape-measure 

turtle 

whetstone 

tapioca 

twig 

whichever 

tar 

twinkle 

whew 

tardy 

twine 

whine 

target 

twins 

whiskers 

tarts 

twitching 

whirlpool 

tassel 

whirlwind 

taught 

U 

ugly 

whoever 

telephone-wire 

whooping-cough 

telescope 

wick 

tend 
tended 
tempt 
tender 

umpire 

uncouple 

underground 

undone 

uniform 

wicked 
widest 
wife 
wild-goose 

ten-cent-piece 
thick 

unwind 

uphill 

upset 

wool 
wonderful 

thirsty 

wormy 

thistle 

worry 

thorn 
thrash 

urge 
useful 

V 

worse 
wrap 

thrashing 

wrapping 

threw 

vaccination 

wreath 

throw 

valentine 

wrecking 

thrush 

valley 

wren 

thunder-storm 

varnish 

wrestle 

tick 

vase 

wrestler 

ticket 

vaseline 

wrestling 

tidy 

vegetables 

tidied 

vein 

Y 

tighten 

verse 

yarn 

timber 

vessel 

yard-stick 

tingle 

victory 

yolk 

tiny 

victorious 

yoke 

tire 

violin 

young 

tissue-paper 

vote 

younger 

tit-tat-toe 

voyage 

youngest 

tobacco 

toddle 

W 

Z 

toll 

wabble 

zero 

■tone 

wade 

zinc 

208      vocabulary  op  a  child  at  four  and  six  years 

Summary 

a.  Total  number  of  words  used  at  four  years 2,346 

Nouns , . . .  1,207 

Verbs 679 

Adjectives 268 

Adverbs    107 

Pronouns 33 

Prepositions   24 

Interjections 19 

Conjunctions  and  Articles 9 

b.  Total  number  of  words  acquired  between  four  and 

six    1,134 

Nouns  693 

Verbs   270 

Adjectives  132 

Adverbs 30 

Pronouns 3 

Prepositions 2 

Interjections    2 

Conjunctions 2 

c.  Total  number  of  words  at  six  years 3>950 

Words  at  four  years 2,346 

Words  between  four  and  six 1,134 

Proper  nouns  370 

Numerals 100 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  a  complete  list  of 
proper  nouns  used  prior  to  and  at  six.  The  "370"  in  the  above 
table  represents  only  those  names  his  parents  could  recall  with 
certainty  that  S.  had  used.  It  is  therefore  undoubtedly  in- 
complete. In  classifying  the  words  under  the  different  parts 
of  speech  it  was  discovered  that  at  least  twenty-five  words 
were  used  by  S.  in  two  or  more  ways.  Words  such  as  yet, 
while,  either,  each,  etc.,  have  been  placed  under  only  one  part 
of  speech.  The  compilers  feel  certain  that  counting  everything 
S.'s  vocabulary  at  six  was  something  over  four  thousand 
words.  ' 
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By  George  V.  N.  Dearborn, 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Tufts  Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 


The  suggestion  that  most  people  do  not  realize  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  school-system  needs  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind.  The  entire  public-school  system  of  the  world 
is  defective  in  many  respects,  pedagogical,  physiological,  and 
medical.  For  one  thing,  the  child  is  hurried  into  school  at  too 
early  an  age.  Children  should  be  kept  out  of  the  school  room 
altogether  until  eight  years  old  (see  below)  :  Their  greater 
efficiency  thereby  secured  will  easily  enable  them  to  make  up 
the  three  lost  years  and  much  more  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. The  school  hours  and  days  are  too  long.  The  work 
is  too  extensive  and  not  intensive  enough.  The  instruction 
rendered  is  often  defective ;  only  about  lo  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  which  means  that 
the  instruction  is  given  by  amateurs,  not  by  professional  teach- 
ers. Why  trust  our  children  to  amateurs?  The  instruction 
is  given  along  the  lines  of  tradition  rather  than  in  the  light 
of  science, — psychology  and  pedagogy.  The  pure  natural  in- 
terest of  the  child  is  not  seized  upon  as  a  key  to  his  psycho- 
physical development  as  much  as  it  should  be.  So  much  as 
a  preface. 

The  particular  hygienic  points  to  be  considered  and  kept  in 
mind  in  these  remarks  are  these:  (i),  The  child  must  have 
abundant  sleep;  (2)  abundant  outdoor  air;  (3)  much  less  fa- 
tigue than  is  now  usual;  (4)  abundant  and  proper  food;  (5) 
abundant  outdoor  exercise  and  play;  (6)  entire  freedom  from 
care  and  worry ;  (7)  information  regarding  sexual  matters,  and 
this  early  in  life. 

I.  Sleep.  From  the  point  of  view  of  many  medical  men 
neither  children  nor  adults  get  enough  natural  sleep.  The  use 
of  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
puts  off  the  natural  sleep-time  an  hour  or  more  at  least. 
Watch  *'  Tabby  "  and  "  Towser  "  and  see  how  they  sleep  and 
exercise — theirs  is  a  good  model  of  hygienic  life  in  its  physi- 
ologic aspects.  In  the  early  grades  children  should  have 
eleven  hours  of  sleep  daily ;  and  if  they  take  proper,  coarse, 

♦Remarks  made  (March.  1913,)  to  The  Parents'  and  Teachers' 
Association,  of  Belmont,  Massachusetts. 
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outdoor  exercise  they  will  get  it,  because  sleepy  at  bed-time. 
In  the  grammar  schools  and  afterwards  ten  hours  of  actual 
sleep  should  be  the  minimum.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  high 
school  there  should  be  at  least  nine  hours ;  say  from  nine 
until  six,  or  from  ten  until  seven.  Another  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  when  the  child  is  passing  through  adolescence  as 
much  sleep  is  demanded  as  in  the  case  of  younger  children. 
At  the  age  of  puberty  the  child  is  under  a  strain  not  present 
at  any  other  time  of  life ;  necessarily  this  demands  much  sleep. 
The  use  of  tea  and  coffee  should  be  forbidden  entirely,  and 
the  drinking  and  eating  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  (they  contain 
alkaloids  too)  should  be  vigorously  discouraged  towards  even- 
ing, for  they  are  distinctly  stimulative  and  tend  to  keep  chil- 
dren awake  or  make  the  sleep  they  do  get  light  and  partly 
unproductive  of  its  proper  recuperating  effects.  The  normal 
child  does  best  without  stimulant  of  any  kind  whatever, 
habitually. 

2.  Air.  There  should  be  abundance  of  natural  (outdoor) 
air  indoors  as  well  as  out.  During  waking  hours  the  child 
should  be  outdoors  practically  all  the  time.  Sewell  in  his  sug- 
gestive paper  in  a  recent  medical  journal  has  given  us  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  outdoor  air  on  the  human  body — such  as  the 
friction  of  the  wind,  the  moisture'  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
like.  The  skin  is  just  as  much  an  organ  as  the  liver,  the  kid- 
ney or  the  arms  and  legs.  One  of  its  minor  functions  is 
respiration.  In  it  are  found  six  or  eight  kinds  of  sense  organs 
of  much  importance.  The  moisture  and  the  temperature  of 
the  moving  pristine  air  have  an  effect  which  stagnant,  arti- 
ficially warmed  and  moistened  air  has  mostly  failed  to  give. 

Technical  educators,  hygienists,  physical  educators,  physi- 
ologists, and  psychologists  have  strangely  enough  as  yet  failed 
to  come  together  and  approve  the  only  ventilation-method 
known  that  is  satisfactory  to  our  modern  ideas  about  mental 
work,  freedom  from  fatigue,  and  tuberculosis — all  three  (and 
others)  at  once.  The  plan*  is  so  extremely  simple,  hygienic, 
and  natural,  so  inexpensive  and  common-sensible  that  it 
''seems  too  good  to  be  true"  in  a  complex  and  extravagant 
world.  The  notion  is:  Open  the  windows.  This  formula  is 
indeed  simple  and  the  materials  all  at  hand  in  every  indoor 
school-room  in  the  world :  Systematically  and  continually  open 
the  windows  for  five  minutes  or  so  every  half-hour  whatever 
be  the  weather,  and  require  the  children  to  practice  during 
that  time  whatever  physical  exercises  may  be  best  adapted 

*  See  for  a  concise  statement  of  this  plan  and  its  relations  G.  V. 
N.  Dearborn:  "Certain  Physiologic  Aspects  of  School  Hygiene," 
Education,  xxxi,  i,  September,  1910,  34-43- 
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to  the  temperature  outside  and  to  the  pupils'  ages.  This  prac- 
tice, of  course,  in  principle  is  in  vogue  in  many  schools  (e.  g., 
those  of  New  York  City,  in  part),  but  nowhere  as  yet  on 
the  efficient  scale,  with  the  system,  or  with  the  beneficial  effects 
here  proposed.  The  present  intent  is  to  suggest  its  vigorous 
performance  as  a  routine  and  important  part  of  the  regimen 
throughout  every  school-day  in  the  year,  as  a  part  of  the 
pupil's  training  in  the  several  important  respects  concerned, 
and  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  and  originality 
of  adaptation  that  the  really  good  teacher  affords  her  pupils 
in  other  respects. 

Mental  fatigue  would  be  practically  abolished;  brain  and 
muscles  would  derive  all  the  benefits  peculiar  to  frequent 
vaso-motor  rearrangement;  abundant  real  ventilation  would 
be  at  last  secured  with  natural,  moving,  living,  outdoor  air, 
vital  with  the  essential  qualities  of  the  unharmed  atmosphere ; 
money  enough  would  be  saved  in  school-building  construction 
to  replace  the  amateur  teachers  with  professionals ;  eye-strain 
and  general  kinesthesia-strain  (seen  as  "  the  fidgets  ")  would  be 
avoided ;  children  would  become  somewhat  hardened  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  and  humidity;  the  toilet-rooms  might 
be  visited  without  disturbance  of  class-exercises ;  the  pupils 
would  get  abundant  muscular  exercise  taken  under  the  least 
fatiguing  conditions ;  the  teachers  would  keep  fresh  and  at 
their  maximum  efficiency.  These  nine  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
obvious  of  the  benefits  related  to  this  plan.  The  only  valid 
objection  (that  some  children  would  take  cold  in  very  harsh 
weather  in  a  cold  climate)  may  be  readily  overcome  by  an 
intelligent  adaptation  of  the  method  or  by  the  segregation  of 
the  over-susceptible  pupils  until  their  mucous  membranes  be- 
came trained  to  ordinary  outdoor  conditions. 

No  child  should  sleep,  of  course,  without  two  windows  open 
every    night — no    matter    what    the    outdoor    circumstances. 

This  second  point,  then,  is  simply  this :  School-children 
must  have  abundant  outdoor  air  indoors  and  out, — natural 
moving  outdoor  air,  as  nearly  as  possible  under  outdoor 
conditions. 

3.  Fatigue.  The  third  notion  is  that  there  should  be  less 
fatigue:  Every  research  emphasizes  very  strongly  that  the  con- 
clusion is  correct  that  our  school-children  are  often  over- 
fatigued.  Certain  books  because  popular  give  the  wrong  point 
of  approach  entirely.  Such  books  for  example  as  "Little 
Men"  and  "Little  Women"  by  their  very  titles  alone  have 
done  a  lot  of  harm,  for  they  are  large  sellers  and  are  found  in 
every  public  library.  They  totally  misrepresent  the  nature  of 
the  child,    for    the    child    is    not    a  little    man    nor    a    little 
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woman.  The  child  is  different  in  almost  every  essential  respect 
from  men  and  women ;  different  not  only  in  mere  quantity  but 
in  inherent  quality. 

The  essential  element  of  childhood  which  demands  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind  is  undevelopment,  immaturity,  not 
merely  as  to  stature  and  weight  and  strength,  but  as  to  tissue, 
as  to  every  tissue-cell  of  the  body.  This  is  especially  true 
and  important  of  the  nerve-cells :  the  neurons  have  not  yet 
developed  to  their  full  size  and  strength.  Therefore  is  it  in 
part  that  the  young  child  is  incapable  of  training  in  the  mental 
sense.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  physically  train  a  child  as  a 
man  may  be  trained  to  do  things  until  he  is  i6  to  18  years 
old — largely  because  the  muscle  and  other  cells  making  up 
his  body  are  not  yet  fully  developed,  but  also  because  he  lacks 
some  of  the  chemical  substances  (hormones)  necessary  for  the 
(development  of  various  parts  of  his  body,  a  lack,  of  course, 
not  apparent  to  observation,  but  now  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  undeveloped  condition  of 
the  billions  of  cells  making  up  the  child's  body  that  the  whole 
child  fatigues  so  easily;  and  the  teacher  has  always  overes- 
timated the  strength  of  the  child.  The  injuries  of  over- 
fatigue are  cumulative;  just  as  are  the  injuries  from  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  alcohol.  A  man  can  go  on  taking  a  drink  or 
two  of  whiskey  for  months,  and  in  some  cases  years,  and 
not  know  that  any  injury  has  resulted ;  and  then  awake  some 
morning,  so  to  say,  to  find  himself  permanently  disabled:  his 
heart-action  crippled,  or  his  nerve-centers  permanently  dis- 
eased. So  it  distinctly  is  with  fatigue.  The  child  may  nm 
along  with  a  small  amount  of  over-fatigue  each  day  for  years 
and  no  result  be  apparent,  perhaps,  except  in  times  of  spe- 
cial stress  and  strain.  Later  on  in  life,  however,  in  misfortune 
in  some  depressing  illness,  such  as  typhoid  or  pneumonia,  in 
which  the  grown  child  needs  a  little  surplus  of  nervous  energy, 
he  finds  that  he  has  not  only  no  surplus  to  draw  upon,  but 
shows  every  sign  of  having  a  deficit  of  nerve-strength  com- 
pared with  the  normal  person.  He  has  been  working  along 
below  the  standard  of  efficiency  which  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  him  but  for  the  over-fatigue  of  childhood  which  had 
prevented  the  proper  development  of  the  nerve-centers  and 
cells.  In  all  the  different  researches  made  in  America,  Europe, 
and  Japan  as  to  the  effect  of  fatigue,  the  results  were  con- 
vincing. In  school-work  the  fatigue  always  was  measurable 
and  considerable  and  the  results  cannot  be  doubted:  namely, 
that  our  present  school  system  is  unduly  fatiguing. 

The  practical  point  of  the  whole  matter  for  immediate 
remedy  is  that  study  out  of  school  before  the  age  of  fifteen 
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is  entirely  wrong  from  the  physiological  point  of  view.  It  is 
one  of  the  defects  of  our  school-system  that  children  are  al- 
lowed to  study  at  their  homes  before  that  age.  After  about 
that  time  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  to 
some  extent.  But  if  a  school-system  cannot  teach  a  child 
what  is  necessary  to  be  taught  during  five  or  six  hours  of 
the  school  day,  there  is  something  wrong  about  it.  The  fact 
that  it  is  allowed  betrays  the  general  ignorance  of  childhood's 
nature  in  the  first  place,  and  the  common  lack  of  intensive 
efficiency  in  our  school  system  in  the  seond  place.  Prof.  Berle 
of  Tufts  College  has  recently  demonstrated  the  possibilities 
of  intensive  home-training,  as  his  important  little  book  relates. 
He  shows  how  a  child  can  be  taught  important  things  more 
intensively,  that  is,  without  spending  so  much  misused  time 
and  routine  eflfort.  The  Sidis  system,  so-called,  and  the 
Montessori  system  are  directed  along  this  same  line — many 
such  streams  showing  that  we  are  spending  too  much  time 
about  our  school  system  and  not  pushing  hard  enough  in  the 
thoughtful  way  meanwhile.  School  is,  I  repeat,  for  emphasis, 
too  extensive  and  not  sufficiently  intensive.  The  quality  of  the 
study  and  not  its  quantity  is  the  one  important  thing.  The 
object  of  the  school  should  be  to  teach  the  children  how  to 
think  and  become  efficient  and  self-reliant  and  not  merely 
how  to  accumulate  more  or  less  miscellaneous  facts.  Inter- 
ested attention  certainly  affects  the  mind  more  usefully  than 
any  other  mental  means.  It  is  the  focus-power  of  the  mind 
at  its  best.  The  child  often  acquires  a  great  deal  more  mental 
efficiency  from  what  he  gets  without  knowing  he  is  getting  it, 
so  to  say,  than  he  gets  by  the  active,  extensive  study  of  books. 
And  much  of  this  more  important  part  of  the  childhood  edu- 
cation he  will  get  outside  of  school  if  he  has  the  right  seeds 
of  interest  put  into  his  mind  during  school  hours. 

Aside  from  all  extraneous  matters  (expediency,  conven- 
ience, etc.),  it  would  undoubtedly  be  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  average  child's  ultimate  welfare  if  he  went  to  school 
for  the  first  time  during  his  ninth  year.  It  remains  for  some 
genius-pedagogue  to  reconcile  the  diverse  interests  ;  meanwhile 
the  actual  child  is  not  getting  the  best  out  of  his  developmental 
youth.  The  great  chorus  of  parental  voices  asks.  What  shall 
we  do  with  our  children  before  the  age  of  eight,  if  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  school  till  then?  This  matter  of 
school-age,  then,  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  a  matter  of 
expediency :  a  matter  of  practical  expediency  and  not  of  theo- 
retical desirability.  The  average  parent  wants  to  get  rid  of  the 
young  child  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  the  teacher  is 
willing  to  help.    This  is  not  a  theoretical  condition  at  all.    The 
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theoretical  aspiration  is  to  let  the  child  run  loose  on  a  farm 
until  eight  or  nine  years  old.  Then  one  sees  how  rapidly  he 
makes  up  by  his  greater  efficiency  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge,— for  he  has  a  sound  nervous  system !  As  to  children  in 
the  cities,  strike  a  ''happy  medium"  and  have  them  go  to  school 
after  the  sixth  year  or  seventh.  There  is  always  a  golden 
mean.  The  ''social  life  of  the  school"  to  the  child  under  eight 
is  not  of  sufficient  advantage  to  offset  the  loss  of  nerve-building 
outdoor  life. 

On  the  Montessori-Berle  plan  the  average  child  will  learn 
to  read  and  write  long  before  eight  years  old  if  surrounded 
with  people  of  average  intelligence  who  are  at  all  interested 
in  him.  My  discussion  is  purely  theoretical,  as  physiologist 
and  psychologist,  and  as  such  my  opinion  is  in  the  direction 
that  the  child  much  more  than  makes  up  mentally  what  school- 
ing he  has  lost  by  beginning  at  eight  or  nine,  and  so  far  as 
his  body  is  concerned  he  has  obviously  the  great  advantage, 
and  mind  and  body  are  one.  That  is  the  ideal  condition  and 
may  not  always  be  practicable, — ^until  the  great  light  comes! 
Of  course  it  would  depend  partly  on  what  was  done  at  school. 
Much  outdoor  work  in  gardens  and  nature-work  and  manual 
training  would  be  distinctly  in  the  right  direction  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise,  looking  toward  the  advantages  of 
the  ideal  outdoor-life  plan. 

The  broad  general  principles  of  the  Montessori  method  is 
going  to  do  great  things  and  modify  our  school  system.  When 
applied  in  a  large,  rational  outdoor  way,  the  way  we  Ameri- 
cans believe  in,  it  will  assuredly  have  a  good  deal  of  influence 
on  our  American  school  system,  for  it  contains  some  of  the 
important  essentials  of  the  most  advanced  psychophysiology 
on  which  the  pedagogy  of  the  future  must  rest.  We  should 
take  especial  interest  in  this  system  because  much  of  its 
"  material "  was  devised  by  Edward  Seguin  and  used  in  the 
education  of  the  feeble-minded  here  in  Massachusetts  many 
years  ago,  as  a  brief  visit  to  the  sense-education  department 
of  the  State  School  will  promptly  demonstrate.  Since  then 
Doctor  Fernald  has  greatly  developed  this  important  system 
of  education,  and  Maria  Montessori  has  given  it  wide 
publicity. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  noticed  by  parents  as  well  as 
teachers  is  the  use  of  vacations.  They  should  be  absolute 
holidays.  The  essence  of  a  holiday  (Saleeby)  is  freedom  from 
care.  Yet  some  teachers  take  especial,  almost  fiendish,  delight 
in  giving  out  a  lesson  for  a  vacation  to  be  ready  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  unpleasant  entertainment  she  has  to  offer. 
This  is  more  than  an  unkindness  to  any  child,  for  it  not  only 
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Spoils  the  lesson  but  impairs  the  vacation  as  well.  The  vacation 
should  be  an  absolute  outdoor  holiday  whether  it  be  three  or 
four  months  or  one  day  in  length.  The  essential  of  it  should 
be  freedom  from  care.     Mixing  study  and  play  spoils  both. 

This  whole  matter  of  fatigue  is  an  extremely  important  one, 
but  the  phase  of  it  I  wish  to  drive  home  and  impress  is  the 
ever  imminent  danger  of  over-fatigue.  Because  children  do 
not  appear  fatigued  is  no  sign  that  they  are  not  so.  Because 
the  girl,  urged  on  by  youth,  does  not  appear  exhausted,  is  no 
token  that  her  essential  nerve-cells  are  not  seriously  fatigued. 
The  child  has  such  an  effective  surplus  of  energy  that  its 
obvious  exhaustion  day  after  day  would  mean  nothing  short 
of  lasting  physical  incapacity.  A  good  healthy,  active  boy 
who  feels  dead  tired  in  a  nervous  way  every  night  is  inclined 
toward  an  early  breakdown.  And  from  abundant  knowledge 
on  this  subject  I  assure  you  that  the  average  school  child,  and 
especially  the  over-conscientious  school  children,  usually  girls, 
are  over-fatigued  after  a  few  weeks  of  school.  Lessons  should 
not  be  given  out  to  be  done  in  the  evening  or  over  Sunday 
until  the  pupil  is  developed  enough  to  have  nerve-cells  de- 
veloped to  almost  the  adult  condition  of  size  and  vigor. 

4.  Food.  The  fourth  suggestion  is  that  there  must  be 
abundant  and  proper  food.  The  only  food-principle  that 
replaces  worn  out  tissue  is  what  is  known  as  protein.  This 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  contained  chiefly  in  meats,  but 
not  only  meats  contain  it  in  an  easily  available  form,  for  many 
vegetables,  especially  peas  and  beans,  contain  proteid  in  large 
amount.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  growing  child 
should  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  protein  food,  preferably 
from  both  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  Furthermore,  he  should 
have  an  abundance  of  fat,  vegetable  or  animal.  These  are  the 
main  suggestions,  short  and  simple  enough,  that  I  have  to 
offer  in  the  dietetic  direction.  Perhaps  the  average  child,  and 
adult,  too,  does  not  eat  enough  fat.  A  large  amount  of  this 
alimentary  principle  is  necessary  to  proper  nourishment  and 
replenishment  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
These  get  their  nourishment  from  a  substance  (chromatin) 
which  is  partly  protein  and  partly  fat,  a  body  of  the  class  called 
lipoids. 

No  one,  hardly,  ever  knew  of  a  grouchy  fat  man ;  it  is  a 
matter  almost  proverbial  that  all  fat  people  are  good  natured. 
And  in  that  good  nature  there  is  not  only  something  pleasant 
to  meet  with  and  have  in  the  family,  but  it  is  one  of  the  very 
most  important  things  underlying  plenty  of  ease  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  in  learning.  You  do  only  with  a  great  waste  of 
energy  what  you  do  not  enjoy  doing. 
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So  long  as  the  child  is  growing  in  stature,  then,  he  should 
have  an  abundance  of  protein  and  of  fat.  Carbohydrates 
should  likewise  be  in  quantity:  these  are  the  sugars  and 
starches.  The  essential  muscles  cannot  work  without  sugar. 
They  live  chiefly  on  sugar.  The  child  requires  sugar  just  as 
certainly  as  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  The  only  exception  to 
the  use  of  sugar  by  children  is  eating  between  meals.  If  the 
boy  or  girl  has  a  well  developed  outdoor  appetite,  derived 
from  gross  muscular  exercise,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  will 
taste  just  as  good  as  cake  or  pastry  or  anything  else  that  is 
sweet.  The  great  armies  of  the  world  are  now  furnished  candy 
as  a  matter  of  the  ordinary  ration.  (Queen  Victoria  a  year 
or  two  before  she  died  sent  half  a  pound  of  sweet  chocolate 
to  every  British  soldier  in  South  Africa,  and  the  boxes  you 
will  find  scattered  all  over  the  world  today  in  the  homes  of 
Britons  treasured  like  a  family  heirloom.)  Candy  of  various 
kinds  is  served  in  quantities  to  every  army  as  part  of  its 
regular  ration.  This  is  because  they  have  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  muscular  work  in  walking,  etc.,  all  of  which  demands  sugar 
to  provide  the  energy  as  well  as  protein  to  restore  the  worn- 
out  tissue. 

School-children  should  drink  a  large  amount  of  water,  a 
much  larger  amount  than  the  average  child  is  inclined  to  take 
without  impulsion.  The  regular  practice  of  this  habit  supplies 
water  to  flush  out  and  keep  cleaner  the  digestive  tract  and 
tends  to  keep  the  kidneys  and  the  skin  in  good  condition.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  drink  a  large  amount  of  water  with  the 
meals,  as  well  as  between  meals,  with  one  important  proviso: 
The  child  is  apt  to  take  a  big  mouthful  of  food  and  then 
wash  it  down  with  a  big  mouthful  of  water  without  the 
formality  of  mastication.  Guard  against  this  one  bad  habit 
and  see  that  there  is  thorough  mastication  of  the  food,  and  I 
can  assure  you  on  general  authority  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  water  with  the  meals  is  an  advantage  in  every  way.  It 
makes  the  food  more  enjoyed  and  is  "to  the  good"  in  other 
ways.  They  used  to  think  that  the  stomach  was  a  closed  bag 
secreting  a  certain  amount  of  gastric  juice  and  that  therefore 
if  you  drank  water  it  would  promptly  mix  with  it  and  so 
dilute  it  that  indigestion  would  result.  To-day  we  know  in  the 
first  place  that  ultimate  digestion  is  rather  more  intestinal  than 
gastric,  and  moreover  that  if  you  drink  a  pint  of  water,  in 
a  very  few  minutes  it  will  be  in  the  intestines  and  in  another 
short  interval  in  the  blood  itself.  It  does  not  come  into  much 
contact  with  the  gastric  juice  or  the  secluded  glands  secret- 
ing it.  Therefore  have  the  children  drink  more  water  at  and 
between  meals! 
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Amount  of  food :  There  is  less  need  to  speak  of  that  in  a 
well-to-do  community,  certainly  not  the  need  there  is  in  parts 
of  all  large  cities.  No  child  should  ever  have  less  than  70 
calories  per  kilogram  of  his  body-weight:  that  is  the  techni- 
cal dietetic  standard  for  growing  children.  (Infants  below 
school  age  should  have  at  least  90  calories.)  Today  you  can 
readily  figure  out  the  fuel-value  of  foods  in  terms  of  the  com- 
mon measures, — an  ordinary  glass  of  milk  is  worth  so  many 
calories,  a  usual  portion  of  butter  so  much,  etc.,  etc.  A  little 
care  would  enable  any  parent  or  teacher  to  estimate  the  food- 
value  of  all  the  nutrients  the  child  eats.  But  no  one  but  an 
ultra-scientific  parent  would  do  it ;  and  I  would  not  want 
them  to,  simply  because  it  is  usually  unnecessary. 

School  children  should  eat  an  abundance  of  easily  digesti- 
ble food  rather  often.  Children  should  eat  on  some  other 
plan  than  the  boa-constrictor  method.  (The  boa-constrictor,  it 
is  said,  eats  one  meal  every  six  months  and  then  sleeps  more 
or  less  until  the  next  meal-time.)  They  should  always  have 
breakfast.  In  the  great  cities  it  is  a  rather  common  experi- 
ence to  see  school-children  who  have  had  nothing  substantial: 
the  child  will  eat  a  banana  or  something  that  "fills,"  but  which 
as  fuel  is  worth  only  a  few  calories,  practically  valueless  as 
physiological  food.  You  should  give  the  pupil  a  good  sub- 
stantial breakfast,  including  something  that  is  "warming." 
Aside  from  poverty  and  parental  ignorance  it  is,  even  among 
children,  in  some  cases,  quite  a  fad  to  go  without  breakfast 
altogether ;  the  simple  truth  of  this  matter  is  that  the  people 
who  adhere  to  this  eat  their  breakfast  the  night  before.  The 
child,  of  course,  should  have  the  biggest  meal  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  that  is,  assuming  that  you  have  only  one  session 
of  school  and  that  the  child  has  come  home  about  i  o'clock  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  for  some  time 
after  a  hearty  meal  free  intellectual  work  is  impossible,  and  so 
this  advice  would  not  apply  where  there  is  an  afternoon  ses- 
sion. But  if  possible,  the  school-child  should  have  dinner 
when  he  comes  home  from  school  and  not  at  night,  especially 
when  children  are  left  free  to  eat  then  some  things  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  eat.  It  does  not  put  a  child  in  the  best 
condition  to  sleep  if  the  heavy  meal  is  at  night ;  on  the  other 
hand  muscular  exercise  afterwards  does  not  interfere  with 
digestion.  To  my  mind  the  ideal  school-session  would  extend 
from  8:30  to  12:30  or  from  9:00  to  i  :oo,  with  a  recess  of 
an  half-hour,  or  even  three-quarters,  midway.  Fatigue  would 
then  be  minimized,  dinner  at  the  right  time,  and  the  afternoon 
be  free  for  the  indispensable  exercise  and  play  out  of  doors 
tmtil  supper-time. 
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Coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  I  have  already  referred  to. 
There  is  no  notion  that  cocoa  at  breakfast  will  hurt  any  child, 
but  at  lunch  it  is  apt  to  keep  him  from  sleep  and  should  never 
be  used  in  any  considerable  strength  within  three  or  four 
hours  of  bed-time. 

5.  Exercise.  The  next  hygienic  point  to  be  suggested  in 
this  more  or  less  fortuitous  series  is  a  great  amount  of  mus- 
cular exercise.  An  abundance  outdoors  is  needed.  The  kind 
of  exercise  the  child  needs  is  gross  exercise, — exercise  which 
requires  no  mental  strain,  no  nerve-strain,  and  which  employs 
the  gross  muscles.  Walking  and  running,  climbing,  etc.,  are 
the  ideal  forms  of  exercise;  for  they  use  two  or  three  times 
the  amount  of  muscle-tissue  that  any  other  kind  of  exercise 
uses.  Unless  the  child  be  mentally  overworked,  the  inherent 
and  all-important  impulse  to  activity  will  insure  this  indis- 
pensable  adequacy  of  outdoor  exercise.  If  the  child  is  healthy 
and  normal,  instinct  will  see  to  it  that  he  gets  plenty  of  gross 
muscular  exercise  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  if  he 
has  the  chance,  spatial  and  temporal. 

One  thing  of  which  it  is  no  use  to  talk,  but  which  should 
be  forever  remembered  is  country-life.  Country-life  is  the 
only  physiologic  child's  life.  The  cry  of  "back  to  the  farm," 
"close  to  nature,"  "next  to  the  ground,"  or  any  other  of  the  nu- 
merous similarly  slangy  expressions  which  mean  so  very  much 
for  the  good  of  the  child  and  the  future  generations,  should  not 
be  lightly  dismissed.  Those  children  brought  up  in  places 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  abundant  outdoor  time  are 
extremely  fortunate.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  future.  The  trolleys,  telephone,  electricity,  moving-pictures, 
libraries,  parcel-post  are  beginning  to  solve  that  great  prob- 
lem. They  and  other  things  are  rapidly  making  country-life 
more  and  more  attractive,  and  before  you  know  it  the  aban- 
doned farms  will  all  be  gone  and  then  who  knows  but  what 
there  will  be  tenements  to  let  in  the  cities'  crowded  districts ! 

6.  Freedom  from  care  and  worry.  Childhood  is  the  care- 
free period  of  life.  None  the  less  a  good  many  conscientious 
children  do  worry  in  school-time,  although  they  do  not  make 
it  so  manifest  as  the  old-maid  aunt  or  the  over-worked,  de- 
pendent father.  They  worry  about  their  lessons  and  all  sorts 
of  things  related  thereto.  Education  should  not  worry  them. 
If  their  education  is  to  be  of  any  use,  it  should  be  in  the  main 
attractive  and  absolutely  without  any  possible  element  of 
worry.  You  cannot  expect  the  child  to  sleep  well,  for  ex- 
ample, who  has  worry  on  his  mind.*     The  education  of  the 

*See  the  present  writer's  recent  "Nerve-Waste,"  Booklet,  No.  27, 
in  the  series  published  by  the  Health-Education  League,  Boston. 
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mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  body,  as  the  physiologist  sees  it, 
should  be  an  attractive  process,  free  of  all  worry.  The  chief 
objection  to  attractive  education,  as  some  think  of  it,  is  that 
it  lessens  the  vigor  of  mental  training.  That  is  not  of  neces- 
sity at  all  true.  A  sufficiently  skilled  board  of  teachers  could 
devise  an  educational  system  that  would  be  attractive  and 
even  somewhat  pleasurable  to  the  child  and  at  the  same  time 
have  in  it  any  amount  of  desirable  mental  training  and  dis- 
cipline. These  two  things  (attractiveness  and  training)  are 
not  inherently  exclusive ;  the  idea  that  they  are  so  comes  from 
the  old  notion  of  the  continual  use  of  the  rod,  and  thinks  of 
discipline  as  mostly  dependent  on  punishment.  I  maintain  that 
a  professionally  skilled  teacher  will  make  education  at  once 
attractive  and  give  it  plenty  of  physical  and  mental  discipline 
too.  The  mental  training  should  be  included  in  the  attractive 
education.  Recently  various  writers  have  emphasized  by  re- 
search the  various  degrees  of  efficiency  with  which  people  do 
things  when  they  enjoy  or  dislike  doing  it.  For  example,  the 
well-known  research  by  Professor  Book  on  the  acquirement  of 
skill  on  the  typewriter.  He  convinced  himself  that  on  what  are 
called  "off-days,"  when  the  individual  did  not  enjoy  his  work 
or  practice,  he  made  no  advance  whatever  in  learning,  he 
did  not  increase  his  skill  any  or  improve  his  speed  or  his 
technique  or  accuracy ;  there  was  no  advance  on  those  days  in 
which  the  individual  did  not  '*feel  like"  doing  the  work.  The 
moral  of  this  important  research  is  not  that  we  must  stop 
routine  work  when  it  is  not  pleasant,  but  that  we  must  not 
try  to  do  extremely  difficult  and  new  things  when  we  do  not 
enjoy  it.  Artists  of  all  kinds  discovered  that  many  years  ago. 
No  artist  thinks  of  composing  on  a  novel,  or  a  piece  of  music, 
or  doing  original  work  on  a  painting  or  statue  when  he  is  feel- 
ing out  of  sorts  and  does  not  really  wish  to  do  it.  He  will  go 
away  for  a  month  or  a  year  and  then  come  home  and,  for 
example,  paint  a  picture  in  a  week  which  he  can  sell  for  more 
than  one  a  drudge  could  paint  in  six  months. 

It  remains  for  the  school-system  to  adopt  this  important 
method  of  the  artist,  or  to  rediscover  it  anew  and  apply  to 
the  high  purpose  of  education.  Education  should  be  made 
more  attractive.  You  should  not  expect  children  to  carry  on 
with  true  success  this  extremely  complicated  process  of  learn- 
ing something  unless  the  work  be  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  pleasant  to  them.  That  which  is  pleasant  is  usually 
interesting, — and  zrice  versa.  You  may  take  a  boy  to  school 
and  "punish"  him  and  so  make  him  study  after  a  fashion,  but 
it  is  at  a  great  extravagance  of  nerve-strength.  Joy  is  the 
birth-right  of  every  child;  and  moreover  the  child's  efficiency 
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is  greatly  increased  by  letting  him  be  joyous.  Happiness,  like 
honesty,  is  the  best  policy  as  well  as  the  best  experience  in 
general  that  we  can  get  out  of  life.  It  is  not  only  *'the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world,"  but  it  is  the  best  "business,"  for  it  gives 
you  the  greatest  index  of  efficiency  that  is  possible.* 

An  element  of  this  matter  too  often  ignored  by  parents  as 
well  as  teachers,  is  encouragement.  Certainly  children  do  not 
get  enough  encouragement  from  their  parents,  and  commonly 
none  from  their  teachers.  The  parents  may  leave  it  to  the 
teacher  and  the  teacher  leaves  it  to  the  parent — with  the  in- 
evitable result  that  the  child  does  not  get  encouragement  at  all. 
Specific  encouragement  as  to  the  details  of  his  work  is  needed 
by  every  child. 

7.  Sexual  enlightenment.  It  is  more  than  high  time  that 
this  subject  were  in  the  air,  as  it  is  to  some  extent  today. 
There  is  great  need  for  sane  enlightenment  on  sexual  matters ; 
that  is,  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  love  in  the  minds  of  grow- 
ing (as  of  adult)  people.  The  average  parent  still  believes  that 
sexual  ideas  and  feelings  and  curiosity  do  not  develop  much 
until  puberty.  That  is  not  true.  We  now  realize  (Freud)  that 
the  child  usually  gets  curious  about  sexual  matters  when  he  or 
she  is  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  if  not  earlier.  This  is 
purely  intellectual  curiosity  and  not  much  based  on  physio- 
logical conditions.  It  is  purely  ideal  or  intellectual  curiosity, 
curiosity  to  know  where  babies  come  from,  just  as  there  is 
curiosity  to  know  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  moon  or  why 
the  rain  comes.  This  sort  of  curiosity  can  be  and  should  be 
satisfied  when  it  appears,  and  by  the  parents. 

The  important  psychological  reason  why  the  child  should 
be  gratified  in  this  is  because  satisfaction  drives  the  curiosity 
out  of  the  mind.  Explain  to  an  active  boy  how  a  machine 
works  and  he  will  be  more  apt  to  stop  thinking  about  it — 
his  impulsive  curiosity  is  gone,  but  unless  you  do  satisfy  this 
sexual  curiosity  early,  it  remains  and  works  subconsciously 
and  may  work  to  the  child's  disadvantage.  This  is  sound 
psychophysiology.  These  perfectly  natural  and  inevitable  ideas 
arising  about  the  age  of  ten,  or  even  years  earlier  in  an  in- 
quiring mind,  are  clearly  and  purely  scientific  and  when  ex- 
plained will  tend  to  disappear  until  the  time  of  puberty. 
Then  they  become  instinctive  and  you  cannot  and  do  not  wish 
to  make  them  disappear,  and  the  enlightenment  then  must 
be  in  an  adult  fashion  and  in  a  more  complete  way.  Before 
puberty   there   is   nothing  of   necessity   especially  interesting 

*  This  whole  matter  is  discussed  in  G.  V.  N.  Dearborn :  "The 
Sthenic  Index  in  Education,"  Pedagogical  Seminary,  xix,  2,  June 
1912,  pp.  166-185. 
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about  sexual  matters  until  they  grow  into  the  overwhelming 
sexual  instinct.  Schools  of  eugenics  are  being  started.  A 
pioneer  school  has  just  been  started  in  Boston  by  Doctor 
Evangeline  W.  Young,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  valuable 
institution,  for  it  is  a  school  where  teachers  and  parents  and 
social  workers  can  be  enlightened  on  all  the  scientific 
phases  of  sexual  matters.  And  there  are  plenty  of  things 
yet  to  be  worked  out.  The  details  are  rather  difficult, 
but  no  one  is  going  to  admit  that  so  tremendous  and 
important  a  matter  cannot  be  solved  to  the  solid  and  lasting 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  born  and  unborn.  The  so-called 
social  evil  is  one  of  the  tremendous  crimes  and  scandals  of 
civilization,  and  this  ''great  enlightenment"  is  in  my  opinion 
the  only  practical  way  to  hold  it  in  check :  actual  definite 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  every  one,  just  as  every  one  knows 
the  ill  effects  of  alcohol  and  of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco 
or  other  drugs. 

There  is  a  real  need  to  call  attention  to  these  educational 
dangers  arising  everywhere  chiefly  because  the  average  teacher 
and  the  average  parent  do  not  realize  that  the  nature  of  the 
child  is  different  from  that  of  the  adult.  Our  children  are 
not  indeed  young  men  and  little  women,  far  from  it :  they  are 
different  in  every  way  and  it  is  time  that  all  persons  concerned 
realize  this  truly  important  fact. 

The  science  of  child-physiology  strangely  enough,  has  not  yet 
been  born,  while  that  of  child-psychology  is  still  in  its  early 
infancy.  When  these  two  sciences  have  developed  somewhat 
into  a  real  competency  and  have  been  adequately  applied  to 
education,  we  shall  see  a  tremendous  benefit  not  only  in  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  as  a  working  machine,  but  in  the 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  their  product : — the  contented  and 
prosperous  family,  knowing  well,  parents  and  children  both, 
how  to  prosper.  Our  children  are  decreasing  in  number 
largely  on  the  plea  that  the  few  will  have  a  better  chance, — is 
it  not  time  now  seriously  to  consider,  all  of  us  together 
(parents,  teachers,  and  scientists),  why  this  better  chance  is 
not  coming  to  them  in  larger  measure?  For  the  children 
are  everything. 
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Although  little  is  now  heard  in  a  popular  way  about  that 
"  child  study  "  which  was  so  much  in  vogue  some  years  ago, 
the  scientific  study  of  the  mind  has  received  a  stimulus  and  an 
impress  from  child-study  that  it  will,  let  us  hope,  never  lose. 
Psychogenetic  studies  and  the  psychogenetic  point  of  view  are 
well  established  facts  in  contemporary  psychology.  When  the 
greatly  to  be  desired  practical  science  of  character,  John  Stuart 
Mill's  ''ethology,"  shall  take  on  vigorous  and  productive  Ufe, 
we  shall  probably  find  that  child-study,  chastened  and  scientific, 
will  prove  to  be  its  most  important  source  of  material.  And 
by  no  means  the  least  important  phase  of  the  study  of  children 
will  be  a  microscopically  careful  investigation  of  typical  or 
concrete-generic  bits  of  naive  childish  life  just  as  and  just 
when  they  normally  occur.  Sometimes  it  happens,  especially 
in  matters  of  human  nature,  that  a  combined  ''coarse-adjust- 
ment" and  "fine-adjustment"  study  of  a  single  typical  case 
will  prove  more  suggestive  than  an  attempt  at  a  more  pre- 
tentious inductive  treatment  of  large  masses  of  material  drawn 
from  divers  sources  and  hence  put  out  of  that  personal  human 
setting  so  important  in  "embryological"  study  of  character. 

The  following  little  sketch  has  at  least  the  merit  of  present- 
ing the  material  substantially  as  it  occurred,  and  its  "story" 
was  recorded  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  event.  Moreover, 
the  recorder,  realising  the  importance  of  photographic  accu- 
racy, conned  his  lesson  as  it  proceeded  so  as  to  give  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  child's  ipsissima  verba,  paragraphing  and  ex- 
pressive signs.  Trivial  as  such  an  exercise  of  alternating  at- 
tention may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  no  man  who  has  under- 
taken to  make  a  moving-picture  show  of  his  mind,  to  keep 
track  of  the  story  being  exhibited,  to  watch  the  apparatus,  the 
audience  and  himself, — I  say  that  no  man  who  has  tried  that 
kind  of  thing  will  be  ignorant  of  what  "  strained  (and 
trained?)  attention"  means! 

I 

The  father  of  the  family  is  enjoying  his  pipe  and  the  cool 
of  the  evening  after  supper,  and  his  mind  reverts  to  a  psycho- 
logical theme  that  had  held  his  attention  a  few  hours  before. 
The   four-year-old  girl,   B.   L.   N.,  quietly  slips   out  to  the 
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veranda  from  the  supper-table ;  takes  her  seat  on  her  father's 
knee,  without  asking  leave,  and  nestles  close  against  him. 
Her  eyes  are  wide  open  as  she  gazes  alertly  into  the  thick 
foliage  dimly  lighted  by  the  pale  moonshine  that  filters  through 
thin  clouds.  She  begins  to  prattle  in  a  low  tone,  but  at  first 
the  father  pays  little  attention  and  strives  to  continue  his 
psychologising.  After  a  while  his  attention  is  caught  by  the 
rhythmic  swing  of  her  speech  and  the  regularly  repeated  for- 
mula of  her  conditional  sentences.  Her  ifs  seem  to  be  ex- 
pressive of  imaginary  anticipations.  It  has  been  said  that 
"the  impulse  to  poetry  is  the  instinct  to  express  mood."  "This 
child  is  certainly  expressing  a  mood,"  says  the  father  to  him- 
self, and  is  coming  as  near  to  spontaneous  poetry  as  she  can 
with  her  prosaic  little  brain.  So  with  her  brook-song  of 
prattle  the  little  one  makes  her  elder  stand  still,  like  the 
wedding-guest  in  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  listen  to  her 
tale. 

"  Papa,  if  a  mad-dog  came  at  me  you  could  kill  it — wiv 
(with)  your  gun — couldn't  you?  (Mh-hm).  Papa,  a  mad-dog 
can't  climb  a  tsee  (tree),  can  it?  It's  too  slicky,  isn't  it?  If  a 
mad-dog  comes  at  me  I  can  jump  on  it  and  it  can't  hurt  me, 
can  it?  (Faint  demur.)  Papa  it  wouldn't  hurt  a  little  baby, 
would  it? 

Papa,  if  a  rabbit  came  at  me  and  I  would  lie  down,  it 
wouldn't  hurt  me,  would  it?  It  wouldn't  hurt  a  baby, 
would  it? 

Papa,  I  dreamed  about  a  big-fat  calf  that  came  at  me  on 
the  concrete  sidewalk,  but  I  and  Claudia  took  James'  hand 
and  wan-away  and  it  couldn't  hurt  me.  It  couldn't  hurt  a 
big-fat  boy  like  you,  could  it?  (The  "big-fat  boy"  is  forty-two 
years  old,  is  over  six  feet  high  and  weighs  less  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds!) 

Papa,  if  bad  fings  came  at  me  the  angels  wouldn't  let 
'em  hurt  me,  would  they?  God  wouldn't  let  them.  He 
sees. 

Papa,  if  a  big-fat  lion  came  at  me,  you  wouldn't  let  it  hurt 
your  baby,  would  you? — Papa,  we  used  to  call  you  father; 
but  we  don't  now,  do  we?  (The  grown-ups  used  to  coax  her 
to  say  "  fader.")  I  was  a  little  baby  once  and  had  all  I 
wanted  to  eat — milk — and  all  I  wanted  to  eat.  But  I'm  a  big 
girl  now. 

Papa,  bad  fings  can't  hurt  a  big  girl,  can  they?  A  mad- 
dog  can't  hurt  a  big  girl,  can  it  ? 

Papa,  once  a  mad-dog  tried  to  get  me  and  I  went  up  a 

tsee  (tree) " — Here  follows  a  dramatic  recital,  fabricated 

out  of  hand,  at  the  end  of  which  an  interruption  occurred. 
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II 

A  few  notes  may  make  the  child's  stream  of  talk  more  sig- 
nificant. The  "mad-dog"  is  a  symbol  of  danger  traditional 
with  the  child's  brothers  and  sister.  Moreover,  very  fre- 
quently stray  dogs  pass  close  to  the  house  and  usually  elicit 
some  exclamation  of  the  "get  out  of  here"  order  from  some 
member  of  the  family.  Hence  the  child  probably  expects  to 
see  a  dog.  If  so,  only  the  "mad-dog"  will  suit  time,  place 
and  mood.  B.  L.  N.  has  climbed  trees  and  found  them  to  be 
"slicky"  at  times,  especially  when  she  has  her  shoes  on. 
The  thought  of  jumping  on  the  dog  is  like  unto  the  old  Esopian 
fable  of  "Hoedus  stans  in  tecto  domus  lupo  praeterunti  male- 
dicit."  When  her  father  shows  disapproval  of  this  suggestion, 
she  takes  refuge  in  the  concept  of  her  defenceless  babyhood 
that  ought  to  be  safe  from  all  untoward  occurrences. 

The  second  figure  of  what  is  probably  a  slight  mood  of  fear, 
is  the  rabbit,  who  probably  takes  color  from  the  enhanced 
personality  of  Uncle  Remus's  astute  hero.  The  rabbit  might 
hurt,  but  won't. 

The  "big-fat"  calf  is  an  idealisation  of  a  dream-calf  previ- 
ously characterised  simply  as  calf,  whose  prototype  was  prob- 
ably little  and  lean.  Of  course  we  ought  all  to  make  our 
dreams  interesting  and  dramatic! 

Starting  with  a  real  dog  of  partly  mythical  attributes,  she 
proceeds  to  a  literary  rabbit,  and  then  to  a  dreamland  calf. 
Here  is  ample  material  for  "supposin'  " !  At  this  stage  she 
gets  closer  to  the  land  of  fears,  and  bolsters  up  her  confidence 
in  her  near-by  protector  by  her  unconsciously  sardonic  re- 
mark about  the  "big-fat  boy."  Of  course  that  calf  was  only 
one  of  the  many  "bad  fings"  that  come  in  dreams.  And, 
equally,  of  course,  all  well  regulated  households  of  children 
know  that  angels  are  the  natural  and  supernatural  foes  of 
"bad  fings,"  and  that  "God"  is  the  chief  of  the  angels,  per- 
haps the  "biggest-fattest"  of  them  all !  But,  as  her  nine-year- 
old  brother  would  say,  "God  won't  mind  her  calling  Him  that, 
will  He,  Papa?"  Now  be  it  known  unto  all  men  that  know 
children :  the  lion  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  "bad-fings."  In  lieu 
of  more  spiritual  aid.  Papa  will  have  to  serve  as  a  more  or 
less  tangible  substitute  for  more  effective  help.  Perhaps  her 
references  to  her  father  may  be  connected  with  the  thought 
of  God  as  Father,  a  piece  of  teaching  recently  given  her  at 
Sunday  School. 

The  pathetic  reference  to  the  baby  whose  diet  was  so 
strictly  limited  in  quality  but  so  gloriously  unlimited  in  quan- 
tity may  be  due  to  the  daily  necessity  of  restraining  the 
young  hopeful's  over-specialization  in  the  devouring  of  whole- 
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wheat  and  graham  biscuits.  Indeed,  she  had  just  left  the  table, 
minus  one  more  biscuit  that  would  have  been  one  too  much! 
At  this  stage  the  little  psychoanalyst  sits  up.  The  fear- 
attitude  is  slowing  down ;  the  confidence  and  protection  attitude 
is  rising.  And  the  "big  girl"  comes  on  the  stage  with  the 
recital  of  an  imaginary  encounter  with  a  rather  spiritless 
'*mad-dog"  that  can't  even  climb  a  **slick  tsee." 

Ill 

In  venturing  upon  a  few  psychological  comments  I  am  con- 
siderably helped  by  a  rather  intimate  knowledge  of  the  child's 
character,  so  far  as  it  has  revealed  itself.  But  every  psycholo- 
gist interprets  phenomena  of  the  mind  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  own  system.  Therefore  I  have  tried  to  keep  the  com- 
ment as  free  as  possible  from  interference  with  the  facts 
themselves.  And  yet  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the 
little  story  and  others  like  it  will  bear  out  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  follow. 

(i).  Here  we  have  a  mood  that  develops  from  a  slightly 
excited  fearsome  imagination  to  one  of  protection-safety  and, 
finally,  make-belief.  There  is  a  succession  of  fear-inspiring 
images,  not  taken  too  seriously,  and  with  salvation  from  the 
objects  of  fear  never  lost  sight  of  but  becoming  more  assured 
as  the  little  monologue  comes  to  an  end. 

(2)  The  associations  strike  one  as  auto-suggestions,  event- 
uating in  a  sort  of  catharsis  of  the  vague  fear  that  underlies 
the  mood.  Indeed,  the  child  plucks  out  her  scarcely  rooted 
little  sorrows,  facing  the  dim  scene  of  ill-understood  nature, 
but  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  father's  protecting  arms. 
Her  talk  is  not  soliloquy  but  monologue ;  for  the  sense  of  her 
father's  presence  is  constant  and  guides  the  self-catharsis  to 
a  successful  issue.  I  believe  that  not  a  few  hints  about 
psychoanalysis  might  be  got  from  the  instinctive  psychotherapy 
of  childhood.  Even  the  religionists  who  are  practicing  mental 
healing  might  well  get  some  guidance  by  studying  children's 
exhibitions  of  faith  and  love.  Many  an  adult  might  copy  this 
child's  method  of  talking  herself  out  of  a  fear.  And,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  best  psychotherapists  try  to  induce  in 
their  patients  the  habit  of  self-cleansing  from  emotional  be- 
settings. 

(3.)  Note  the  range  of  the  child's  associated  experience: 
memory  images,  hearsay,  literature,  dream,  teaching,  present 
reality  (nestling  in  her  father's  arms),  make-believe.  The 
discourse  runs  from  the  mood  as  a  centre  into  all  possible  lines 
of  association.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  the  only  real 
consistency   and   unity   in   thinking  is   the   product  oi  some 
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affective  mood,  which  may  be  due  to  some  primitive  emotion, 
at  one  extreme,  or  to  what  I  have  called  elsewhere  the 
"conceptual  coenaesthesis,"  at  the  other.  For  mere  logical 
thinking  has  but  a  pseudo-consistency  compared  with  the  vital 
unity  of  a  deeply  based  mood  that  affects  the  whole  char- 
acter. The  cold,  dry  light  of  reason  is,  after  all,  the  product 
of  a  specialized  faculty,  not  of  an  integrated  character.  But 
in  order  to  show  forth  unity,  a  mood  must  be  characteristic, 
like  the  little  child's  that  we  have  studied,  not  pathological. 
She  has  no  absurd  fixed  idea  and  the  fear  of  it — no  fear  of 
her  fear, — ^but  a  confident  and  limpid  self-expression  in  the 
presence  of  a  normal  social  environment  in  which  she  know^ 
and  feels  that  she  belongs. 

(4).  Association  by  congruity  (similarity)  is  seen  in  the  list 
of  beings  that  are  imaged  more  or  less  clearly.  The  class 
"bad  fings"  is  divided  into  mad-dogs,  big-fat  calves,  etc.  The 
class  of  good  things  includes  brother  and  father  as  well  as 
God  and  the  angels.  There  is  mood  congruity  and  relational 
congruity  as  well  as  mere  association.  Her  continuity  asso- 
ciations are  manifested  by  her  use  of  personal  experience, 
dreams,  reference  to  her  babyhood,  stories  heard,  "big  girl," 
etc.  Association  by  community  is  shown  not  only  by  her  con- 
ference with  "Papa,"  but  also  by  her  tendency  to  draw  him 
into  touch  with  her  experiences.  And  these  modes  of  asso- 
ciation are  three-in-one,  not  three.  For  in  any  typical  sentence 
all  three  aspects  are  to  be  seen,  forming  a  synthetic  unity  that 
is  far  from  being  merely  mechanical. 

(5).  Such  episodes  as  "We  called  you  father,"  "When  I 
was  a  little  baby,"  etc.,  testify  to  some  degree  of  self-conscious 
reminiscence.  She  chuckled  a  little  when  telling  of  the  time 
when  the  children  called  "Papa"  father.  The  chuckle  can't 
be  written  out,  but  it  was  meditative.  Here  again  we  find  the 
vitality  of  a  genuine  normal  mood,  rather  than  a  lot  of 
mechanical  associations  more  or  less  interrupted  by  emotional 
explosions.  We  may  come  some  day  to  a  better  psychological 
realisation  of  what  it  means  to  be  "like  unto  a  little  child." 

(6).  Practically  all  the  most  useful  and  usual  relations  and 
categories  of  everyday  thought  are  to  be  found  in  the  little 
monologue:  For  instance;  space,  time,  number,  part  and 
whole,  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end,  reference,  significance, 
control.  We  could  get  along  pretty  well  in  the  mental  life 
with  these  nine  categories  only. 

(7).  The  child's  philosophy  might  be  summed  up  in  these 
simple  judgments:  Bad  things  are  threatening,  but  can  be 
stopped  or  mollified ;  little  girls  are  protected ;  big  people  need 
no  protection ;  when  children  get  big  they  are  no  longer  afraid 
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of  bad  things.  Doubtless  more  than  this  is  involved  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  mood,  but  I  think  that  at  least  this  much  is 
implied. 

(8).  A  child's  thought  may  be  far  more  complex  and  per- 
fect than  many  take  it  to  be.  The  first  study  of  a  child  that 
the  present  writer  ever  made  tempted  him  to  agree  with  cer- 
tain philosophers  and  psychologists  that  a  child's  failure  to 
use  the  pronoun  /  at  an  early  stage  of  his  speech-develop- 
ment indicates  his  lack  of  self-consciousness.  Well,  when  the 
second  child  (a  brother  of  the  first)  was  studied,  care  was 
taken  to  address  him  always  as  ''  you."  And  the  grown  folk 
usually  remembered  to  say  /  rather  than  Papa,  Mamnia,  and 
the  like,  when  speaking  of  themselves.  Interesting  enough, 
this  second  child  said  /  from  the  start.  If  he  possesses  more 
self-consciousness  or  had  an  earlier  development  than  his 
brother,  no  one  could  detect  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  elder 
boy  is  by  far  more  self-conscious,  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  our  little  subject's 
thought  is  organised  relationally,  is  unitarily  characteristic  and 
not  merely  mechanical.  Curiously  enough,  in  a  previous 
study*  will  be  found  a  study  of  association  series  of  two 
adults,  the  parents  of  B.  L.  N.  The  earlier  study  shows  that 
the  adults'  associations  are  very  largely  mechanical  and  acci- 
dental, whereas  the  child's  we  now  find  to  be  vitally  well 
organized.  The  adults'  mental  processes  are  lazy  and  conven- 
tional ;  the  child  here  does  all  the  talking  but  keeps  her  head 
against  her  father's  heart,  metaphorically  as  well  as  actually. 
And  yet,  psychologists  keep  on  drawing  their  illustrations  of 
mental  processes  too  largely  from  the  experience  of  adults. 
True,  we  run  the  risk  of  misinterpretation  when  we  try  to 
analyse  a  child's  thought.  But  of  course  we  run  that  risk 
in  the  interpretation  of  our  own  mental  processes.  Besides,  I 
am  not  asking  that  we  cease  to  introspect — such  a  procedure 
would  make  child-study  of  no  use — but  that  we  should  take 
children's  conduct,  when  it  is  expressive  and  naive  as  an 
objective  guide  to  reality  in  conjunction  with  our  own  careful 
introspection.  It  is  easy  to  poke  fun  at  *'  baby-psychology," 
but  a  much  harder  thing  to  appreciate  its  value  and  to  take 
the  time  and  patience  and  sympathy  necessary  to  get  anything 
worth  while  out  of  it. 

(9).  Finally,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  kind  of  mental 
stuff  that  hangs  together  in  this  little  story  of  the  mind.  In 
a  previous  study*  I  tried  to  illustrate  what  kinds  of  mental 
phases    "went   together,"    and    gave   the    following   as    what 

*  Journal  of  Phil.  Psy.  and  Sci.  Methods,  Vol.  3,  pp.  435-9. 
*Jour.  of  Philosophy,  iv.,  pp.  342ff. 
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might  be  called  the  affective  grouping:  organic  sensation, 
coenesthetic  feeling,  imagination,  pursuit,  anticipation.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  study  of  a  mood  is  a  capital  illustration 
of  a  feeling-phase.  The  child's  wriggles  at  certain  climaxes 
of  her  story  can  be  inferentially  called  expressions  of  organic 
thrills.  She  assuredly  was  a  little  excited.  Anticipation  is 
shown  by  the  whole  context  and  the  structure  of  the  "sup- 
posin'  "  or  if  sentences.  Pursuit  is  shown  in  the  headlong 
haste  and  close  trailing  of  the  main  mood,  and  in  such  vigor- 
ous expressions  as  "cHmbed  a  tree,"  "jump  on  him,"  "kill  it," 
and  the  like.  I  should  say  that  a  typical  affective  mood  ought 
to  include  all  the  just  mentioned  phases  as  affective  renderings 
of  "intellect,  feeling  and  will,"  with  the  pleasure-pain-e?acite- 
ment  phase  of  feeling  predominant  and  coloring  the  whole 
mood. 


THE  CHILDREN   AND   RELIGION 


By  John  J.   Marrinan,   Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,   N.   H. 


Dr.  Faunce  has  said,  "The  men  who  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
pew  on  Sunday  morning  are  probably  beyond  the  period  when 
great  changes  are  possible.  Why  should  they  wish  to  remodel 
a  life, — if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  do  so — remodel  a  life 
which  the  world  has  honored,  or  reconstruct  a  society  which 
has  given  them  wealth,  position,  influence?  They  can  be 
strengthened  in  good  resolves  already  made ;  they  can  be  com- 
forted in  trouble,  but  their  religious  education  is  at  an  end; 
their  successful  career  has  been  the  finishing  school."  There 
is  a  wealth  of  good  pedagogy  in  the  foregoing,  a  pedagogy 
which  repudiates  the  "never  too  late  to  mend"  philosophy,  and 
further  points  the  channel  through  which  religious  education 
must  proceed  if  it  is  to  rise  above  formalism  and  find  its  ex- 
pression in  the  deeds  of  men. 

In  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll's  annual  statement  of  church  statistics 
we  learn  that  the  gains  in  church  membership  during  the  year 
1912  show  a  loss  of  almost  one-third  in  net  increase  of  mem- 
bers as  compared  with  the  previous  year  191 1,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  church  has  but  recently  invested 
over  a  million  dollars  and  considerable  energy  in  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement.  The  great  significance  of  this  fact 
seems  to  lie  in  its  testimony  of  the  soundness  of  that  opinion 
which  declares :  "  We  must  recruit  our  Christian  army  from 
the  ranks  of  more  or  less  neglected  little  children.  Let  us 
prepare  them  for  the  service  by  offering  them  the  advantages 
of  a  pedagogical  religious  instruction." 

Of  all  civilized  nations  the  United  States  has  but  the  single 
ally,  France,  in  the  policy  of  "laissez  faire,"  which  this  nation 
in  its  official  capacity  feels  compelled  to  manifest  toward  all 
matters  of  religious  education.  In  fact,  Protestant,  Romanist, 
and  Jewish  brothers  in  this  country  all  unite  to  support  the 
proposition  that  the  American  democracy  cannot  logically 
sanction  any  organic  bond  between  church  and  state,  even 
though  such  relationship  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  guiding 
a  broad  scheme  of  unprejudiced  religious  education.  Here, 
as  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor,  the  results  of  the  cen- 
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turies  of  factional  and  denominational  warfare  cannot  be  ob- 
literated in  a  day.  Yet  the  duty  of  rearing  our  young  people 
in  surroundings  brilliant  with  the  light  of  the  Christ-life,  this 
obligation  remains  uncancelled  in  the  family,  in  the  commu- 
nity, in  the  nation.  The  performance  of  this  duty  gives  a  great 
promise  for  the  future  efficiency  of  the  American  Christian 
Church. 

But  what  criticism  can  be  directed  against  present-day  relig- 
ious instruction  ?  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  young  people 
are  unhappy  or  indifferent  attendants  in  the  Sunday  School? 
Why  does  the  secular  school  letter  outbid  the  Sabbath  School 
badge  on  the  playground?  Why  is  the  American  boy  charged 
with  lack  of  reverence  ?  Why  is  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance obliged  to  use  device  and,  pleadings  to  secure  a  response 
in  Christian  Endeavor  service,  a  response  tinged  with  diffi- 
dence and  entirely  wanting  in  spontaneity?  Why  do  many 
of  our  fellows  deem  it  sufficient  to  worship  at  the  altar  of 
formalism  one  day  each  week?  Why  are  the  leaders  of  a 
powerful  church,  seeking  Christian  morality,  complacent  in 
their  reliance  upon  the  deterring  influence  of  the  appeal  to 
human  fears  ?  We  must  look  to  a  decadent  religious  pedagogy 
in  answering  these  questions,  a  pedagogy  born  of  dogma  and 
of  arrogant  authority,  a  pedagogy  which  has  known  the  man 
and  *'the  little  man,"  but  not  the  boy. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  American  life  has  there  been  so 
urgent  a  need  for  strong  educational  leadership  in  the  church 
as  there  is  today,  a  leadership  competent  to  guide  young  peo- 
ple safely  amid  the  pitfalls  of  an  environment  seething  with 
economic,  social,  political,  even  religious  unrest.  The  clergy- 
man of  the  near  future  must  shoulder  this  responsibility  of 
Christian  educational  leadership.  Our  cleric  brother  must, 
like  Christ,  be  a  teacher;  not  a  teacher  of  dogma,  doctrine, 
or  of  the  profundities  of  theology,  as  much  as  a  teacher  of 
living  Christian  precepts ;  not  a  sensationalist,  not  a  material- 
ist, but  an  educational  leader  who,  by  word  and  deed,  shall 
bring  his  people  to  a  living  contact  with  the  highest  and  best 
in  human  life. 

What  more  interesting  and  fruitful  work  can  there  be  for  a 
pastor  than  that  which  he  will  find  in  the  great  field  of  religious 
education  ?  And  what  a  boon  it  will  be  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  community,  to  have  as  spiritual  guide  a  man  versed  in  the 
training  of  children,  a  man  who  will  assemble  parents  perhaps 
for  a  consideration  of  child  hygiene,  a  leader  who  will  call  a 
sound  pedagogy  to  the  task  of  rekindling  the  fire  of  religious 
life  in  the  home,  a  minister  who  not  only  inspires  men  to 
seek  the  spiritual  life,  but  one  who  can  contribute  to  the  en- 
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richment  of  the  lives  of  children.  Such  a  clergyman  will  not 
place  great  dependence  upon  device,  revival,  conversion.  His 
work  will  be  essentially  formative — not  reformative.  He  will 
proceed  with  that  unwavering  certainty  of  the  master  builder, 
and,  above  the  foundation  of  a  completely  lived,  christian 
childhood,  will  raise  a  structure  of  vigorous  christian  manhood. 

II 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  seems  to  be  toward  a  high 
degree  of  specialization  in  all  departments  of  human  activity. 
It  would  appear  that  the  home  of  today  attends  chiefly  to 
providing  the  material  comforts  of  life,  and  shifts  all  educa- 
tional burdens  upon  the  recognized  special  educational  agen- 
cies, the  schools.  The  same  tendency  manifests  itself  in  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  that  active  religious  life  of  the  home, 
which  was  such  a  potent  influence  for  good  sixty  years  ago. 
Indeed  the  Sunday  School  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
generally  designated  as  an  educational  specialist,  and  must 
soon  announce  the  inception  of  a  more  efficient  religious 
pedagogy. 

However,  in  recent  years  American  religious  education  has 
taken  many  steps  forward.  The  ascent  of  psychology  and 
religious  pedagogy  in  the  seminary  promises  much.  Then  the 
Sabbath  School  has  been  relieved  in  some  measure  of  the 
perfunctory  methods  of  the  past,  graded  lessons  introduced, 
expert  supervision  sought,  and  teachers  trained.  The  general 
plan  of  operations  has  been  to  adapt  the  guiding  principles 
of  secular  education  to  use  in  the  Sunday  School. 

But  the  church  must  not  rest  with  merely  such  progress. 
The  religious  school,  by  virtue  of  its  place  of  distinctive  in- 
dependence, its  freedom  from  the  slow-moving  and  frequently 
complicated  machinery  of  public  instruction,  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  eclipse  the  secular  institution.  It  must  avoid  the  errors 
into  which  our  public  schools  have  fallen ;  it  must  attain  a 
level  in  the  world  of  education  which  shall  be  in  keeping  with 
the  importance  of  its  work.  Finally  there  must  be  the  leader- 
ship of  a  sound  pedagogy,  making  its  appeal  to  human  life  as 
we  find  it  in  this  20th  Century. 

Let  us  turn  for  the  moment  to  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  elevating  religious  instruction  to  the  level 
of  greater  efficiency.  Numerous  questions  suggest  themselves. 
Will  the  modern  Sabbath  School  be  provided  with  the  physi- 
cal accompaniments  which  have  been  proven  indispensable  to 
the  secular  institution?  Could  there  be  curricula  for  religious 
instruction  which  would  present  a  natural  seqence  of  biblical 
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subject  matter?  Is  it  possible  to  solve  in  the  near  future  that 
disturbing  problem  of  securing  additional  time  for  instruc- 
tion,— perhaps  by  the  arrangement  of  a  mid-week  afternoon 
session?  Shall  we  retain  the  attractive,  fair-haired  and  blue- 
eyed  good  fellow  of  the  neighborhood  as  teacher,  or  must  he 
give  way  to  the  young  man  of  strong  personality,  trained  for 
the  work?  Should  there  be  manual  training  in  religious  edu- 
cation ?  Is  the  present  graded  lesson  system  successful  ?  Shall 
we  have  pastoral  supervision  ?  How  can  we  make  the  normal 
training  class  a  successful  unit  in  every  organized  religious 
school  ? 

Such  a  plan  of  activities  as  is  suggested  by  the  preceding 
queries  will  place  a  heavy  initial  expense  upon  our  churches. 
Furthermore,  it  calls  for  a  superior  ministry,  and,  doubtless, 
an  educational  campaign  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  thrust 
upon  our  congregations  in  a  day.  Nevertheless,  it  will  even- 
tually solve  the  problem  of  irreverent  children,  indifferent 
church  support,  and  empty  pews. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  guiding  principles  which  must 
direct  religious  education.  The  philosophy  of  "first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,"  should  be  a  funda- 
mental in  both  secular  and  religious  education.  Twentieth 
century  pedagogy  appropriates  this  significant  principle  in  its 
declaration  that  education  should  not  be  considered  as  prepara- 
tory to  life,  but  rather  should  be  esteemed  as  an  expression 
of  life  itself.  The  teacher  is  to  help  unfold  completely  a 
measure  of  child-life  today,  thus  providing  a  basis  for  a  full 
measure  of  the  higher  adult  life  on  a  future  day.  The  boy  of 
ten  is  not  to  be  given  a  pared-down  morsel  of  adult  teaching, 
for  he  is  but  a  "blade,"  and  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvesting 
activities  of  the  "full  corn  in  the  ear." 

A  growing  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  this  work  of 
religious  education,  not  alone  to  the  church,  but  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  nation,  has  led  many  investigators  into 
the  field.  It  has  been  noted  that  a  large  percentage  of  boys 
are  lost  to  the  church  during  the  years  of  early  adolescence. 
The  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  this  period  between  twelve 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  is  the  critical  period  in  the  religious 
education  of  the  boy.  As  a  consequence,  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  choice  of  biblical  materials,  and  to  methods 
of  instruction  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  adolescent. 

However,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  more  comprehensive  peda- 
gogy will  find  it  desirable  to  supplement  this  excellent  work 
by  devoting  some  considerable  attention  to  the  roots  of  the 
tree  of  religious  life,  those  roots  which  are  nourished  or  im- 
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poverished  according  to  the  measure  of  pedagogical  intelligence 
employed  by  parent  or  teacher  during  the  periods  of  babyhood 
and  early  childhood? 

Infancy  is  the  time  in  the  development  of  the  child  which 
demands  an  instruction  rich  in  romping  physical  activity  and 
in  the  exercise  of  the  senses.  Here  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  later  mental  and  spiritual  attainments  are  reared. 
The  penalty  of  disregard  is  ever  that  which  comes  to  him  who 
builds  his  mansion  upon  the  quicksands. 

Later,  at  the  age  of  perhaps  six,  the  old  stick  personified 
becomes  the  prancing  steed,  and  the  boy  lives  in  an  age  of 
imagery.  He  imitates,  he  is  curious,  and  he  questions;  he 
talks  incessantly,  he  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  unsympathetic 
parent  or  teacher.  And  yet,  this  is  nature's  way  of  laying  a 
ground-work  for  the  proper  functioning  of  a  human  soul. 

Will  religious  pedagogy  take  advantage  of  these  divinely 
implanted  impulses  which  find  expression  in  the  spontaneous 
play-activities  of  all  normal  children,  and  which  call  forth  and 
direct  that  vitality  which  makes  possible  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  body,  mind  and  spirit  ?  Will  the  Sabbath  School 
recognize  in  these  impulses,  beacon-lights  of  God's  creation, 
marking  for  the  teacher,  the  true  channels  of  normal  child 
activity  ? 

Again  can  we  convince  the  religious  educator  that  nature 
deems  it  necessary  that  every  normal  child  who  comes  into 
the  world  shall  repeat  in  natural  order  all  the  activities  which 
have  helped  unfold  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  race?  At  three 
years  the  boy  is  a  selfish  little  animal;  at  nine  he  lives  in  a 
world  peopled  with  heroes ;  at  fourteen  he  hears  the  call  of 
the  "gang"  instinct,  and  enters  upon  his  social  being.  Indeed, 
the  boy  from  birth  to  manhood  is  passing  through  a  succession 
of  periods  of  activity,  nascent  periods,  each  period  marked  by 
a  peculiar  responsiveness  to  characteristic  activities,  each  ac- 
tivity a  heritage  from  the  past  of  the  race.  Dewey  tells  us 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  seize  upon  these  bud- 
ding impulses  to  activity  displayed  by  the  child,  and  to  train 
them  until  they  ripen  and  pass  over  into  higher  endeavors : 
Activity, — growth,  development;  Inactivity, — decay,  degene- 
racy. 

The  kindergarten  child  learning  the  geography  of  Palestine 
through  sand-table  work  or  paper-cutting  exercises,  the  boy  of 
ten  years  becoming  acquainted  with  Jesus,  the  hero,  the  boy 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  associated  with  his  fellow  adolescents 
in  the  Boy  Scout  Patrol  or  in  the  Agricultural  Club, — it  is 
probable  that  all  these  are  being  instructed  according  to  the 
most  approved  tenets  of  present-day  educational  philosophy. 
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But  the  child  of  eight,  seated  in  the  church  auditorium,  amidst 
a  riot  of  sense  stimuH,  and  coerced  into  committing  a  mem- 
ory verse,  a  verse  similar  perhaps  to  the  following  to  be  found 
in  a  Junior  Quarterly,  "In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men,"  such  an  unfortunate  is  sowing — or  having  sowed 
for  him — the  seeds  of  strong  dislike  for  that  which  he  might 
be  taught  to  love.  This  is  but  another  instance  of  the  common 
practise  of  administering  a  dilution  of  adult  philosophy  to  the 
"little  man." 

And  yet,  a  rich  fund  of  appropriate  material  well  adapted  to 
effective  teaching  is  ever  available  and  awaiting  but  a  sum- 
mons to  the  work.  The  teacher  of  the  Bible  who  has  gained 
even  a  fair  intimacy  with  the  Great  Book  in  its  geographical 
and  historical  settings,  and  who  appreciates  its  use  in  religious 
education,  will  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  the  deplorable 
"crutch"  possibilities  of  the  Sunday  School  Lesson  Sheet. 
Such  a  teacher  has  at  his  command  a  wealth  of  interesting 
subject-matter  for  the  babe,  the  boy,  the  man,  subject-matter 
which,  if  rightly  presented,  will  not  only  swell  the  stores  of 
human  knowledge,  but  will  touch  the  well-springs  of  human 
emotion,  and  inspire  boy  and  man  alike  to  a  participation  in 
the  active  Christian  life. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken  in  the  goal  of  religious  instruction. 
Sometimes  it  would  seem  that  our  teachers  deem  it  sufficient 
to  stock  the  child  with  biblical  information.  Yet  have  we  not 
seen  the  precocious  Christian  of  perhaps  ten  years,  adorned 
with  a  superficial  mask  of  bible  lore,  have  we  not  been  witness 
frequently  to  such  a  boy's  fall  at  twenty-five  into  the  depths 
of  religious  apathy  and  indifference?  The  educational  insti- 
tution which  is  satisfied  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  its  work 
by  the  "acquirement  of  information"  standard,  the  religious 
school  whose  practise  is  restricted  to  formal  question  and  an- 
swer methods  is  contributing  little  to  the  life  of  its  children. 
Indeed,  it  is  under  such  conditions  that  "a  birth-right  is  ex- 
changed for  a  mess  of  pottage,"  and  souls  intended  for  the 
activities  of  noble  living  are  confined  to  the  baser  levels  of 
superficiality. 

To  illustrate,  Mr.  X.  was  reared  amidst  ideals  of  church 
attendance  and  Sunday  School  honors.  The  habits  of  youth 
were  so  deeply  impressed  that  today  X.  attends  services  faith- 
fully when  at  home  over  the  week-end.  During  the  six  days 
which  really  test  the  depths  to  which  Christianity  has  reached, 
Mr.  X.  is,  during  play  hours,  an  immoral  scoundrel.  But  in 
the  home  community  he  is  still  held  a  model,  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  leading  text-book  publishing  company  he  is 
called  successful.     His  training,  as  will  be  noted,  has  fitted 
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him  very  well  for  work  in  the  rural  communities  where,  al- 
most invariably,  a  clergyman  is  the  dominating  influence  of 
the  school-board.  Mr.  X.'s  field  records  enable  him  to  arrive 
in  town  on  the  evening  of  the  prayer-n^eeting  service.  He 
attends,  he  testifies,  his  information  of  church  and  of  church- 
men makes  him  a  welcome  guest  of  the  pastor  after  service 
hour.  The  inevitable  happens ;  he  sells  a  bill  of  goods ;  his 
religious  experience  has  found  its  expression.  Not  then  merely 
a  knowledge  of  the  forms,  procedure,  good  usage  of  the 
church,  not  the  narrative  of  the  Christ-life  as  the  end  in 
religious  instruction,  but  rather  a  pedagogical  use  of  these 
wonderful  resources  in  the  development  of  resolute  habits  of 
Christian  conduct.     There  is  the  goal ! 

Said  the  Great  Teacher,  *' Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 
Although  suggestive  of  the  unfortunate  "  better  than  thou  " 
attitude  of  warring  christians,  yet  is  there  not  a  hint  of 
the  pedagogy  of  Jesus  in  that  boast  of  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  ''Give  me  a  boy  until  he  has  reached  seven 
years,  and  you  may  take  him, — if  you  can."  And  this  Ro- 
manist brother  is  interested  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  parochial  schools.  Again  is  there  not  a  hint  of  a  high-grade 
religious  pedagogy  in  i  Cor.  13:11,  which  in  substance  is, 
"When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  But  when  I  became  a  man  I  was 
'prepared  and  ready'  to  lay  aside  childish  things."  Indeed  it 
might  be  said  that  in  these  verses  we  find  the  pedagogical 
gist  of  the  whole  matter  of  both  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Cleric  and  lay  brothers  should  unite  in  urging  upon  our 
communities  the  great  need  of  a  more  efficient  religious  in- 
struction of  our  children.  Thorns  and  thistles  will  undoubt- 
edly strew  the  path  along  which  this  educational  advance  must 
proceed,  and,  as  ever,  discouragement  will  greet  him  who  chal- 
lenges the  fences  of  tradition,  but  let  the  champions  of  less 
theology,  and  more  and  better  pedagogy,  be  cheered  and  urged 
forward  to  a  strong  advocacy  of  this  movement,  contemplating 
the  enrichment  of  child-life,  by  that  homely  philosophy  of  a 
discerning  student  of  human  affairs,  "We  are  all  headed  for 
the  city  of  the  ideal ;  some  of  us  may  never  reach  it,  yet  the 
suburbs  are  very  beautiful." 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  CHIL- 
DREN AND  ADULTS 


By  Frank  E.  Howard,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky 


That  the  boy  is  not  a  ''  little  man,"  or  the  girl  a  "  little 
woman  "  is  quite  generally  acknowledged,  but  the  specific  points 
in  which  the  mental  life  and  habits  of  children  differ  from 
those  of  adults  are  not  widely  understood  nor  taken  into 
account  in  educational  practice.  We  need  much  more  investi- 
gation of  these  differences,  but  very  significant  ones  have 
already  been  detected  and  emphasized,  and  the  disregard  of 
these  are  responsible  for  many  of  our  most  common  pedago- 
gical errors.  The  consideration  of  these  mental  differences 
and  their  pedagogical  significance  is  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion. 

Few  experimenters  have  deliberately  undertaken  a  specific 
comparison  of  the  mental  processes  in  children  and  adults ; 
some  of  the  differences  are  brought  out  incidentally,  however, 
in  general  investigations  of  particular  mental  processes.  We 
must  also  remember  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
the  term  child  cannot  have  a  constant  meaning.  The  mental 
processes  of  the  normally  developing  child  are  constantly 
approaching  the  adult  type,  with  varying  rates  of  growth, 
and  each  stage  has  its  characteristic  marks.  If  we  include 
the  period  of  adolescence  this  subject  can  best  be  stated  as 
"  the  effect  of  increasing  age  on  mental  processes." 

I.     Memory  and  the  Learning  Process 

The  mental  process  which  lends  itself  most  readily  to 
objective  test  is  memory,  and  of  course  memory,  learning 
process,  and  ideational  type,  are  so  closely  connected  that 
they  can  hardly  be  treated  separately,  memory  being  the  first 
step  in  the  learning  process,  and  both  dependent  on  ideational 
type. 

One  of  the  first  to  secure  experimental  data  on  this  subject 
was  Kirkpatrick  (17)  in  a  test  in  word  reproduction  made 
upon  pupils  in  a  typical  school  and  college,  in  all  grades  above 
the  third  primary.  His  table  of  results  shows  increase,  from 
the  primary  department  up,  in  the  power  of  immediate  repro- 
duction of  words  of  all  kinds,  but  a  difference  of  only  about 
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two  words  between  primary  and  college  students.  Younger 
pupils  required  a  longer  time  to  write  them  and  very  likely 
let  some  words  drop  from  their  consciousness.  College 
students  must  also  have  had  better  mental  grasp.  In  repro- 
duction after  three  days  the  college  students  showed  no 
superiority  over  the  children.  On  this  third  day  when  told 
what  was  wanted  the  grammar  school  pupils  began  to  write 
immediately,  while  the  college  students  hesitated  and  appar- 
ently made  effort  to  recall  the  words.  "  This,"  says  Kirk- 
patrick,  **  suggests,  and  many  other  facts  make  it  probable, 
that  children  are  equal  or  superior  to  educated  adults  in 
impressibility,  in  retention,  and  in  spontaneous  recollection, 
while  the  latter  have  gained  more  power  of  voluntary  acquisi- 
tion and  recollection.  Younger  pupils  are  superior  in  the 
memory  of  spoken  words  as  compared  with  written." 

In  a  series  of  experiments  on  memory  types  Hawkins  (12) 
obtained  results  which  agree  with  those  of  Kirkpatrick. 
These  experiments  were  made  on  public  school  children, 
students  in  a  commercial  school,  and  juniors  and  seniors  in 
college.  He  found  that  younger  pupils  in  nearly  every  case 
reproduced  numbers  without  any  hesitation,  while  the  college 
students  always  hesitated  and  required  more  time.  '*  It 
would  seem  to  indicate,"  says  Hawkins,  ''  that  pure  spon- 
taneous memory  depends  on  the  degree  of  impressibility,  w^hile 
a  cultured  intellect  depends  more  on  the  power  of  reason. 
Young  children  are  superior  to  adults  in  impressibility,  in 
the  power  of  retaining  memory  images  and  in  spontaneous 
recollection  while  the  latter  have  gained  more  power  of 
voluntary  acquisition  and  recollection." 

Hawkins  also  performed  experiments  to  determine  which 
was  stronger,  visual  or  auditory  memory  in  public  school 
children  from  eight  to  twelve  inclusive.  Except  in  one 
instance  the  auditory  was  higher,  and  this  probably  was  due 
to  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  a  few  pupils.  In  the  same 
experiment  with  a  class  of  commercial  students  ranging  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  28%  reproduced  in  auditory 
and  45%  in  visual  terms.  Hawkins  concludes  that  auditory 
memory  is  superior  for  children;  visual,  for  adults.  He 
thinks  the  reason  is  that  children  are  more  accustomed  to 
auditory  work  while  adults  employ  visual  memory  more. 

We  should  note  here  the  possibility  of  transfer  from  one 
sense  department  to  another.  Auditory  stimuli  may  give 
visual  images  and  the  child  may  recall  through  the  aroused 
visual  image.  On  this  account  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach 
any  conclusions  regarding  ideational  or  memory  type  through 
objective  tests.    It  is  probable  that  both  the  mode  of  presenta- 
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tion  and  the  type  of  ideation  are  factors  in  the  general  result. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  Pohlman's  conclu- 
sion (23,  p.  184)  that  auditory  presentation  is  better  for 
significant  material  (words,  phrases,  connected  discourses, 
etc.),  and  visual  for  nonsense  material. 

Colvin  and  Meyers  (8,  p.  108)  offer  the  following  explana- 
tion why  the  younger  pupil  more  readily  retains  meaningful 
material  when  presented  in  an  auditory  manner.  "  It  is  not 
because  he  is  of  a  less  pronounced  visual  type  than  is  the 
older  pupil.  Indeed,  the  results  of  this  and  other  studies 
show  the  reverse  to  be  true.  It  is  rather  because  auditory 
presentation  is  of  necessity  successive,  and  visual  is  generally 
simultaneous,  that  the  superiority  of  auditory  over  visual  is 
shown.  The  young  pupil  attends  better  when  he  gives  success- 
ive attention  to  the  material  presented  in  an  auditory  manner 
than  he  does  to  the  visual  material  over  which  his  eye  may 
move  at  will  and  without  plan.  If  he  is  visual  minded  the 
material  presented  in  an  auditory  manner  is  quickly  (for 
the  most  part  unconsciously)  translated  into  visual  terms  and 
what  is  lost  in  this  translation  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  more  effective  attention  secured  through  the  successive 
presentation  when  the  material  is  read  to  the  pupil.  With  the 
nonsense  material,  however,  the  visual  presentation  is  a 
tremendous  advantage  in  the  earlier  grades  over  the  auditory, 
and  the  gain  in  successive  auditory  presentation  is  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  loss  which  the  pupil  suffers  in  not 
being  able  to  form  a  distinct  image  of  the  nonsense  syllable." 

Netschajeff  (22)  tested  687  children  in  St.  Petersburg  for 
growth  of  memory  (ages  9-18).  Lobsien  (19)  repeated  these 
in  a  more  extensive  way  and  with  somewhat  modified  methods 
on  461  children  (8-14)  in  the  schools  of  Kiel.  In  general 
the  results  agree  and  indicate  that  the  various  kinds  of 
memory  show  great  fluctuation  in  development,  most  marked 
at  the  beginning  of  puberty.  Lobsien  found  the  greatest  rela- 
tive increase  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve.  Memory 
of  emotional  states  remains  slightly  undeveloped  until  puberty 
when  it  begins  to  grow  rapidly.  In  general,  the  increase  in 
memory  is  not  the  same  year  by  year. 

Meumann  (21)  refers  to  these  and  other  results,  also  those 
obtained  by  himself  and  his  pupils,  and  concludes  that  young 
children  are  very  realistic  in  thought  and  that  most  are  of 
visual  type,  while  the  mental  processes  of  adults  are  more  in 
terms  of  general  ideas. 

Colvin  and  Myers  (8)  made  also  tests  on  520  children  in 
Champaign,  Illinois,  later  on  75  students  in  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  still  later  on  200  such  students,  to  discover 
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the  ideational  type  of  the  observers,  and  also  the  relation  be- 
tween various  types  of  imagery  and  the  learning  of  material 
appealing  to  the  three  chief  sense  departments.  A  part  of 
their  results  bear  directly  on  our  problem.  The  experiments 
consisted  chiefly  of  memory  tests  for  both  immediate  and 
delayed  recall.  One  series  of  tests  was  of  nonsense  material 
appealing  only  to  the  vision,  another  series  was  distinctly  audi- 
tory. Their  curves  show  concrete  visual  imagery  to  be  re- 
markably strong  in  the  earlier  years.  In  the  visual  tests  the 
third  grade  had  an  average  of  75%  correct  results,  fourth 
74%,  fifth  'J2%,  sixth  72%,  seventh  65%  eighth  62%,  high 
school  75%,  university  73%.  These  results  show  an  actual 
decline  of  concrete  visual  imagery  through  the  grades  with 
a  tendency  to  recall  in  high  school  and  university.  Their 
explanation  of  this  decline  and  subsequent  recall  is  as  follows : 
*'The  chief  element  in  the  retention  of  younger  children  is  the 
impression  represented  by  the  concrete  visual  image ;  of  the 
more  mature  child  and  the  adult,  the  association.  The  rapid 
decline  of  the  concrete  image  is  not  compensated  for  by  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  elements  of  association  until 
high-school  and  university  are  reached.  There  is,  therefore, 
an  actual  decline  in  memory  for  concrete  visual  material  at 
about  the  onset  of  puberty."  This  decline  is  also  pointed  out 
by  Lobsien  and  Netschajeff. 

Colvin  and  Myers'  curves  show  a  fairly  constant  increase 
in  verbal-visual  imagery  (nonsense  syllables  visually  pre- 
sented). They  suggest  that  in  the  lower  grades  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  part  of  the  successful  results  were  obtained  by 
the  observers  holding  a  concrete  visual  image  of  the  syllable 
in  mind,  while  in  higher  grades  the  significance  of  the  syllable 
was  an  important  element  of  retention.  In  the  upper  grades 
attempts  to  assign  names  to  the  meaningless  characters  were 
frequently  reported,  less  often  in  the  grades.  In  the  univer- 
sity it  was  the  general  procedure  to  assign  some  name  to 
the  nonsense  character  and  join  nonsense  syllables  together  in 
some  meaningful  way.  'Tt  seems  quite  evident  from  these 
results,"  conclude  Colvin  and  Myers,  "that  the  undeveloped 
mind  relies  primarily  on  the  impression  for  retaining  its  ma- 
terial, while  the  more  mature  mind  is  aided  by  holding  the 
material  through  association."  One  rather  surprising  result 
of  the  Colvin-Myers  series  of  experiments,  was  that  tracing 
syllables,  etc.,  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  pencil  was  not  an 
aid  to  learning  in  the  lower  grades.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  be 
a  hindrance  until  the  eighth  grade  was  reached.  The  motor 
imagery,  if  any  aid,  must  have  been  so  slight  that  it  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  distraction  of  the  movement. 
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In  the  reproduction  of  a  story  appealing  equally  to  the 
three  sense  departments  there  was  a  preponderance  of  motor 
recall  in  the  lower  grades.  This  is  not,  as  explained  by  the 
authors,  out  of  harmony  with  the  previous  results  obtained  in 
tracing  nonsense  syllables,  but  is  doubtless  due  to  the  interest 
of  the  younger  subjects  in  what  was  done  in  the  story.  The 
motor  elements  of  the  story  were  retained  by  all  three  idea- 
tional types  in  the  lower  grades.  ''By  the  time  the  University 
is  reached  the  mere  matter  of  interest  has  become  of  much 
less  importance  and  the  tendency  towards  verbal-visual  im- 
agery strongly  asserts  itself." 

The  following  conclusions  by  Colvin  and  Myers  summarize 
the  results  of  their  experiments  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on  our 
problem. 

1.  The  young  child  thinks  largely  in  concrete  visual  imagery, 
and  while  auditory  and  motor  are  present  to  some  degree  they 
play  a  relatively  unimportant  part.  The  child  up  to  ten  is 
predominantly  a  visualizer. 

2.  This  concrete  visual  imagery,  and  probably  all  concrete 
imagery,  tends  to  fall  off  in  the  more  advanced  grades,  its 
place  being  taken  by  verbal  imagery.  The  rise  of  the  latter  is 
probably  due  to  the  increase  of  the  ability  to  associate  and 
give  meaning  to  memory  material.  This  compensation  is  the 
least  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  hence  there  seems  to  be 
an  actual  decline  in  imagery.  Its  subsequent  recovery  is  due 
to  the  growth  of  power  in  the  adolescent  to  associate  and 
group  into  meaningful  relations  his  memory  material. 

In  tests  of  rote  memory,  Pohlmann  (23),  with  various  ma- 
terials and  methods  of  presentation,  obtained  the  data  given 
in  the  following  table: 
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68.3 

Pohlmann  thinks  that  the  general  evidence  is  fairly  clear 
that  mechanical  memory  improves  up  to  puberty  but  fluctuates 
after  that  period. 

The  studies  of  Shaw  (20)  and  Henderson  (13)  in  the 
memory  of  logical  ideas  show  that  adults  surpass  children  in 
learning  capacity  but  not  in  retentive  capacity.  According 
to  Shaw's  experiments  the  learning  capacity  of  boys  increased 
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from  third  to  ninth  grade  from  17%  to  42%  ;  girls  from  18% 
to  43%.  High-school  boys  averaged  40%,  girls  47%  ;  uni- 
versity students  did  no  better.  In  later  reproductions  the 
experiments  of  Shaw  and  Henderson  agree  that  younger  sub- 
jects have  as  good  retentive  capacity  as  adults.  A  study  of 
the  following  table  by  Henderson  will  show  that  it  agrees  very 
closely  with  the  results  obtained  by  Polhmann. 
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Hence  the  logical  ls  well  as  the  rote  memory  seems  besl' 
near  puberty. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  our  problem  by  the  careful  and 
extensive  researches  of  Meumann  (21)  and  Radossawljewitsch 
(25.  The  general  results  of  his  experiments,  Meumann  thinks 
(21,  p.  192  ff),  show  that  the  learning  ability  of  children  of 
all  the  school  years  of  the  Volkschide  is  far  less  than  that 
of  the  adults  tested.  The  adult  of  46  has  a  greater  learning 
ability  than  the  school  children  in  the  best  years  of  their  de- 
velopment. The  child  requires  more  repetitions  and  more 
time  to  learn  the  same  material.  The  adult  being  more  accus- 
tomed to  logical  impressions,  often  has  to  exert  his  will  power 
in  pure  mechanical  learning,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  practice 
the  results  are  more  favorable  than  in  children  in  the  Volk- 
schide and  in  a  certain  degree  even  than  in  those  in  the 
Mittelschule.  But  the  child  retains  what  he  has  learned  much 
longer  than  the  adult,  or  in  other  words,  forgetting  proceeds 
less  slowly.  The  same  relation  exists  between  younger  and 
older  children,  i.  e.,  the  younger  require  more  repetition  but 
retain  longer  and  reproduce  after  a  certain  interval  more 
exactly. 

Radossawljewitsch  (25),  who  has  conducted  an  extensive 
series  of  carefully  controlled  experiments  with  reference  to 
differences  between  adults  and  children,  presents  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  results : 

1.  The  adult  requires  in  general  fewer  repetitions  for  learn- 
ing an  exercise  than  children.  The  older  children  require  in 
general  fewer  repetitions  to  assimilate  material  than  the 
younger. 

2.  The  improvement  through  exercise  (Ubungsfortschritt) 
is  greater  in  adults  than  in  children. 
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3.  The  loss  after  practice  (Ubtrngverlust)  is  less  in  children 
than  in  adults. 

4.  The  retention  of  adults  is  greater  only  in  the  first  two 
time  intervals  (5  to  20  minutes),  and  after  all  other  intervals 
the  children  retain  more  than  the  adults,  and  the  younger 
children  remember  better  than  the  older  after  the  first  and 
second  intervals.  Here  is  a  very  noteworthy  characteristic 
of  the  childish  memory.  It  assimilates  with  difficulty,  then 
forgets  quickly  a  certain  quantity  of  the  impressed  material, 
but  then  retains  all  that  survives  the  first  period  of  forgetting 
with  much  greater  tenacity  than  the  adult  memory. 

5.  The  adult  shows  greater  immediate  retention  than  chil- 
dren, and  the  older  children  than  the  younger.  The  most 
intelligent  of  our  children  reproduce  immediately  four  sylla- 
bles and  the  others  three  and  two.  Adults  produce  up  to 
eight  and  in  a  few  cases  ten  and  twelve  syllables. 

6.  Recognition  (das  Wiedererkennen)  is  in  general  some- 
what greater  than  in  adults. 

7.  Children  make  in  general  more  errors  in  repetition  than 
adults.  From  this  we  should  not  conclude  that  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  child  is  less  exact  than  that  of  the  adult.  It  is 
due  more  to  the  following:  (a)  The  weakness  of  the  child's 
will,  (b)  The  weakness  of  his  attention,  (c)  The  difficulty 
of  the  nonsense  material  for  the  language  abilities  of  the  child, 
(d)  The  greater  uncertainty  "  dcs  Gefiihls  des  Answendig- 
konnens"  in  the  child. 

8.  For  the  child,  reproduction  is  in  general  a  somewhat 
slower  process  than  for  adults.  Formation  of  association  is 
not  so  rapid. 

9.  Children,  especially  the  younger,  show  greater  tendency 
to  rhythm  (Rhythmiserung)  than  adults. 

10.  The  persistence  of  ideas  {Per sever ationtendens  der 
Vorstellung)  is  greater  than  in  adults. 

11.  The  attention  of  the  children  is  noticeably  weaker  than 
in  adults  and  the  younger  the  child  the  weaker  the  concentra- 
tion. 

12.  The  children,  as  the  adults,  show  no  pure  ideation  type. 

13.  As  in  adults  there  is  a  transfer  from  one  memory  type 
to  another.  It  appears  that  a  predominating  visual  type  trans- 
fers to  acoustic  by  continuous  learning. 

14.  Girls  show  more  of  the  predominating  acoustic  type, 
and  the!  boys  more  of  auditory  and  motor. 

15.  Children  show  in  almost  all  time  intervals  greater  abso- 
lute and  relative  saving  in  repetitions  than  adults,  and  the 
younger  the  child  the  greater  the  saving. 
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16.  Forgetting  is  in  almost  all  time  intervals  (except  after 
5  and  20-minute  period)  less  than  in  adults. 

A  very  interesting  qualitative  study  of  memory  has  been 
made  by  Colgrove  (5).  This  is  based  on  returns  of  1,658 
correspondents.  An  analysis  of  these  brings  out  some  sig- 
nificant facts  concerning  differences  in  memory  due  to  age. 
Tabulations  are  made  according  to  age  in  periods  as  follow- 
ing: I,  1-4;  II,  5-9;  III,  lo-ii;  IV,  12-13;  V,  14-15;  VI, 
16-17;  VII,  18-19;  VIII,  20-29;  IX,  30-39,  etc.  At  puberty 
there  is  a  marked  obliteration  of  infantile  memories.  At  ten 
and  eleven  the  motor  memory  curve  begins  to  decrease  in  girls 
and  to  increase  in  boys  and  is  nearly  culminated  for  boys  at 
14  and  15.  At  18  and  19  there  is  a  marked  and  continued 
increase  of  visual  memories  for  both  sexes,  which  culminates 
^t  30-39.  Memory  for  activity  in  others  also  increases.  As 
we  should  expect,  there  is  a  great  widening  of  the  range  of 
memories  during  adolescence.  After  20  there  is  a  marked 
change  in  the  memory  content.  Different  memories  culminate 
at  different  periods  and  bear  close  relation  to  the  whole  mental 
life  of  the  period.  In  general,  Colgrove's  study  shows  that 
age  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  memory  content  (hence 
whole  mental  content)  of  both  child  and  adult. 


Ideation  and  Ideational  Type 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Meumann  from  the  experiments 
of  Ziehen  and  those  by  himself  and  Winteler  in  Zurich  are 
the  most  enlightening  material  thus  far  presented  on  this 
phase  of  our  topic.  The  tests  were  made  with  boys  from  7 
to  14  years  of  age.  Meumann's  conclusions  may  be  sum- 
marized somewhat  as  follows:  Children  are  more  superficial 
in  reproduction,  i.  e.,  they  relate  words  and  ideas  more  through 
outward  resemblances.  They  show  more  of  the  "Persevera- 
tiontendenz"  of  ideas.  When  a  child  falls  into  a  certain 
manner  of  reproduction  he  holds  to  it  with  great  persistency. 
This  occurs  more  frequently  with  the  younger,  and  is  also 
characteristic  of  the  more  unintelligent  child ;  e.  g.,  one  boy 
was  strongly  inclined  to  say  "very"  with  every  adjective. 
Another  characteristic  of  children  is  that  they  make  fewer 
verbal  associations  than  adults.  Their  associations  are  more 
of  objects  and  events.  Children's  ideation  is  much  more  con- 
crete. Adult  ideation  is  mostly  in  silent  speech.  Among  the 
verbal  associations  which  occur  with  a  child,  simple  word 
modifications  are  favored,  e.  g.,  Post — Post-Karte,  Bett — Bett- 
federn. 
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The  child  thinks  more  in  individual  ideas  than  the  adult. 
Meumann  says  that  in  many  thousands  of  reproduction  ex- 
periments on  adults  he  has  found  very  few  reproductions  with 
individual  ideation  (often  only  5  or  6%  of  the  reproduction 
are  of  this  type).  They  usually  reply  to  the  stimulus  word 
in  abstract  terms. 

The  unintelligent  children  show  more  abstract  reproduction 
than  the  intelligent.  Hence  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the 
child  to  approach  the  ideation  type  of  the  adult  prematurely. 
It  seems  psychologically  and  pedagogically  well  established 
that  the  child  should  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  concrete 
individual  ideation.  It  thereby  acquires  a  large  store  of  con- 
crete "  Anschauungsvorstellungen  "  on  which  it  can  later  build 
up  its  abstractions. 

This  predominance  of  the  "Individual-vorstellungen"  de- 
creases gradually  with  the  years  and  with  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  There  is  a  gradual  transition  to  the 
adult  type.  This  appears  with  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
year,  though  Meumann  says  he  has  found  in  children  of  this 
age  strongly  predominating  "Individualvorstellungen!' 

Ziehen  states  that  these  " Individiial-vorslellungen"  are 
mostly  of  a  visual  nature.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Netschajeff,  Lobsein,  Winteler,  and  Pfeiffer,  the  realistic  idea- 
tion of  children  is  predominatingly  visual. 

Meumann  discusses  the  question  of  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  reproduction  of  children.  Combining  his  own  experiments 
with  those  of  Ziehen  he  finds  that  the  school  instruction  has 
much  influence  in  reproduction.  This  is  especially  true  if  the 
stimulus  word  is  rather  unfamiliar.  Most  of  the  material  is 
furnished  by  the  instruction  in  natural  science,  history,  and 
local  information  (Heimatkunde).  The  next  greatest  source 
is  the  home  environment  and  family  life.  The  private  reading 
of  the  child  also  furnishes  much  material. 

According  to  Ziehen  it  is  not  the  readiest  or  most  fluent 
associations  that  occurs  oftenest  in  the  reproduction  experi- 
ment but  those  which  claim  the  greatest  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  child  and  which  have  the  greatest  feeling  tone. 

The  association-reaction  time  is  much  greater  in  children 
than  in  adults.  The  mind  of  the  child  works  much  more 
slowly  than  that  of  the  adult.  This  difference  is  so  astonish- 
ing that  one  is  often  inclined  to  doubt  the  experiment  and 
think  that  the  reaction  is  not  taking  a  normal  course,  but  one 
is  convinced  after  a  time  that  these  long  reaction  times  are 
typical  of  the  childish  mind. 

The  quickness  of  reproduction  increases  with  each  year  of 
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the  child's  life.  The  older  the  child  the  quicker  the  reaction. 
The  "Individual-vorstellungen"  require  longer  time  than  is 
required  when  they  are  not  present,  and  according  to  Ziehen 
longer  than  the  less  familiar  general  ideation  (or  Allgemein- 
vorstellungen).  The  richer  the  ideation  the  longer  the  time. 
Meumann  makes  a  significant  pedagogical  suggestion  here. 
He  says  that  formal  facility  in  reproduction  can  be  essentially 
improved  by  practice  in  both  children  and  adults.  This  is  im- 
portant for  the  treatment  of  the  question  in  instruction 
(Frageunterrichts).  Now  the  reaction  experiment  is  in  a 
certain  degree  an  abbreviated  question  experiment,  the  spoken 
stimulus  word  corresponding  to  the  question.  Here  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  as  a  rule  the  shorter  the  time  of  reac- 
tion the  more  worthless  the  reproduction.  "I  have  made," 
says  Meumann,  "control  experiments  with  children  and  adults 
in  which  I  instructed  the  subject  to  react  as  'quickly  as  pos- 
sible,' and  then  warned  them  not  to  react  until  the  meaning 
of  the  word  was  fully  understood.  When  this  latter  instruc- 
tion was  given  the  mental  content  and  value  of  the  reproduc- 
tion increased  significantly."  His  pedagogical  conclusion  here 
is  one  of  vital  importance  in  elementary  and  to  some  extent 
in  secondary  instruction.  The  practice  of  requiring  pupils  to 
give  quick  answers  or  asking  a  great  many  questions  during 
a  class  period  is  a  very  common  one  in  our  American  school 
rooms.  Now  the  quick  answer  represents  the  first  and  most 
worthless  answer.  We  know  that  children  do  not  take  time 
to  get  the  content  of  a  question  clearly  before  their  mind,  and 
rapid  fire  questioning  only  encourages  loose  habits  of  speaking 
and  thinking. 

Attention 

Meumann's  studies  of  the  child's  attention  consciousness 
are  enlightening.  Unfortunately  he  holds  to  the  use  of  the 
term  voluntary  and  involuntary,  or  active  and  passive  attention. 
As  Titchener  (Text-book,  p.  271)  and  others  have  pointed 
out,  passive  and  active  attention  are  only  different  stages  in 
attentional  development  and  neither  have  any  distinctive 
features.  However,  this  use  of  terms  need  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  Meumann's  tests  or  of  his  well-grounded  con- 
clusion. 

Meumann  observes  that  the  attention  of  the  child  tends 
more  towards  distribution  than  towards  intensive  concentra- 
tion. Thus  with  this  tendency  is  associated  a  decided  incon- 
stancy and  instability.  This,  however,  is  subject  to  much 
variation  in  individuals,  and  may  be  greatly  decreased  through 
practice.      Investigation   shows   an   apparent   increase  in   the 
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range  of  attention  with  growing  familiarity  with  the  objects 
exposed  in  the  experiment,  but  this  is  effected  not  by  the 
attention  alone  but  by  the  whole  perceptive  process.  Of  the 
most  simple  elements  (points,  lines,  etc.)  presented  simul- 
taneously the  six-year-old  child  perceives  clearly  two  to  three, 
the  twelve-year-old  three  to  four,  the  fourteen-year  old  on 
an  average,  five,  and  the  adult  four  to  six. 

By  range  or  span  of  attention  is  meant  the  number  of 
impressions  that  can  be  attended  to  without  decreasing  the 
clearness  which  each  one  would  possess  if  attended  to  alone. 
Meumann  insists  on  the  difference  between  range  of  con- 
sciousness (all  elements  perceived  at  once)  and  attention  (all 
clearly  perceived).  In  children  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  elements  in  the  field  has  a  more  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
attention  than  in  the  adult.  The  effect  of  apperception  in  the 
child  is  in  general  more  arbitrary,  subjective,  and  unreliable. 

Tests  of  attention  to  successive  stimuli  are  concerned  not 
only  with  the  range  of  the  attention  for  single  elements,  but 
also  with  the  recognition  of  groups — phenomena  much  the 
same  as  the  above.  Meumann  found  that  the  span  of  atten- 
tion for  six  to  seven-year-old  children  was  four  to  five  simple 
sounds,  for  eleven  to  twelve-year-old  children  five  to  six,  and 
for  fourteen-year-olds,  six  to  eight.  In  general,  ( i )  the  effect 
of  practice  on  the  span  of  attention  seems  as  slight  in  the 
child  as  in  the  adult,  (2)  younger  children  tend  more  to  let 
their  attention  be  diffused  and  broken  up.  Though  they  may 
get  ideas  of  more  numerous  stimuli  these  ideas  are  more 
inexact  than  in  the  adult.  The  child's  span  of  consciousness 
is  relatively  large,  but  his  span  of  attention  is  relatively  small. 
(3)  Fluctuating  attention  is  the  general  type  till  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  years.  (4)  Attention  of  children  is  more  sensory 
than  intellectual.  (5)  Attention  is  adapted  to  new  activity 
much  more  slowly  than  in  the  adult.  (6)  Constantly 
repeated  stimuli  are  necessary  to  hold  the  child's  attention 
for  any  length  of  time,  i.  e.,  the  attention  is  typically  dynamic. 
(7)  There  is  more  of  the  motor  or  physical  accompaniments 
of  attention  in  a  child,  this  is  a  marked  characteristic  up  to 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year. 

We  may  note  concerning  the  general  mental  faculties  (i) 
that  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  the  faculty  of  practice 
is  apparently  less  than  in  the  adult — due  to  lack  of  endurance 
in  attention.  (2)  In  general  the  child  is  mentally  and  physi- 
cally much  more  easily  fatigued  than  the  adult  but  provided 
vith  the  faculty  of  rapid  recovery. 

The  common  basis  for  the  fluctuation  and  lack  of  endurance 
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in  childish  attention  is  the  greater  instability  and  inconstancy 
of  the  organic  processes  which  are  sympathetically  connected 
with  all  mental  processes. 

Suggestion  and  Imagination 

The  extensive  use  of  ''  Aussage"  tests  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  excessive  suggestibility  of  the  child  mind.  There 
are  of  course  great  individual  variations  among  both  children 
and  adults,  but  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  factor  of  difference 
between  the  adult  and  child  type  of  mind  than  the  difference 
in  the  tendency  to  be  affected  by  suggestions.  The  age  of 
maximum  suggestibility  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  marked  decrease  at  puberty. 

The  suggestibility  (warmth)  experiment  by  Guidi  (ii) 
indicates  that  nine  is  the  age  of  maximum  sensibility,  but 
Okabe  at  Cornell  found  no  characteristic  differences  between 
the  grammar  grade  boys  and  adults.  The  experiment  by 
Small  on  the  '*  Suggestibility  of  Children,"  though  not  per- 
formed on  adults,  shows  a  decreasing  percentage  with  advanc- 
ing age.  His  tests  for  illusion  of  perfume  made  on  pupils 
fiom  grade  three  through  the  high-school  gives  the  following 
percentages  of  those  who  thought  they  smelled  the  perfume: 
I,  98%;  II,  95%;  III,  83%;  IV,  63%;  V,  50%;  VI,  27% ; 
VII,  13%;  VIII,  0%;  High-school,  o%.  In  grades  I,  II, 
and  III  when  asked  by  the  teacher  if  they  were  sure  they 
were  not  mistaken,  the  pupils  said  "  sure."  In  grade  II 
immediately  after  the  first  a  second  spray  was  used  and  the 
pupils  asked  if  they  noticed  any  difference.  Several  at  once 
said  it  was  "  a  good  deal  stronger." 

Experiments  on  illusion  of  sight  were  made  on  381  pupils 
in  grades  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VII;  291  saw  movement  where 
there  was  none ;  90  saw  no  motion.  Per  cents  of  illusions  for 
the  grades  I  to  VI  respectively  are  96%,  81%,  80%,  70%, 
34%,  and  71%.  Grade  VI  brought  the  per  cent  down.  The 
room  was  well  lighted  and  the  experiment  was  performed 
immediately  after  recess. 

The  regular  and  rather  large  decrease  of  suggestibility  as 
shown  in  these  tests — what  we  would  expect,  and  doubtless 
if  these  tests  were  tried  on  adults  the  per  cent  would  be  much 
lower. 

What  is  known  as  the  ink-blot  experiment  has  been  per- 
formed by  a  number  of  experimenters  with  interesting  results. 
Each  child  is  presented  with  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  there 
is  a  large  and  irregular  blot  of  ink  and  asked  to  tell  what 
he  sees  there.  Kirkpatrick  (18)  obtained  the  following 
results : 
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Average  Number  of  Names  Given  to  Ink-blots  (Kirkpatrick) 


Grade 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Average 

2.9 

2.5 

2.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

2  .  I 

2.2 

In  explanation  Kirkpatrick  says,  "  The  younger  children 
seemed  to  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  spot  being  a  picture 
of  the  object  named,  v^hile  the  older  children  said  '  it  is  some 
like '  or  *  it  looks  like.'  The  table  shows  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  number  of  objects  seen  until  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  reached,  where  the  average  is  nearly  as  high  as 
in  the  two  lowest  grades.  Kirkpatrick  thinks  this  is  probably 
due  to  fact  that  the  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  have  become  more  critical  in  their  sense  perceptions 
"  as  they  have  learned  from  life's  experiences  to  be  more 
careful  in  their  judgments."  On  the  other  hand  the  older 
pupils  regarded  the  whole  exercise  as  a  work  of  imagination 
and  had  no  reserve  in  stating  what  was  suggested  to  them 
by  the  ink-spots. 

Since  we  really  know  very  little  about  the  imaginative 
consciousness  and  experimental  data  concerning  it  must  be 
gained  chiefly  through  introspective  observation,  no  definite 
statement  can  as  yet  be  made  regarding  the  difference  between 
the  child  and  the  adult  type  of  imagination. 


Reasoning 

Miss  Ellison  (9)  has  given  us  an  interesting  though  not 
extensive  study  of  children's  capacity  for  abstract  thought  as 
shown  by  their  ability  to  define  abstract  terms.  The  data 
consisted  of  the  definitions  of  twenty-seven  words,  mostly 
abstract  nouns,  as  given  by  219  boys  and  253  girls  of  ages 
ranging  from  eight  to  fifteen.  These  words  were  later  given 
to  seventeen  students  in  the  psychology  classes  in  Clark 
University  with  a  view  to  comparing  the  definitions  of  the 
children  with  a  group  of  adults.  The  definitions  were  graded 
as  to  excellence  of  form  after  the  following  scheme: 

1.  Definition  by  phrase  or  clause. 

2.  Word    to   be   defined    followed   by 
"something"  or  "anything," 

3.  Involving    mention    of    person    or 
thing. 

4.  Definition  by  examples. 
15.  By  use  of  adjective. 


A.  Definition  by  Sample 
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Phrase.  <  ^^^"^^^^ 


{: 


B.  Definition      by      Abstract     f^'  "^^ZseT^    ^''*''    '^'""    *""*    " 

Use  of  Infinitive. 


C.  Definition  by  Equivalents.     | «;  I^^Snitions. 

Miss  Ellison  offers  the  following  helpful  conclusions: 
"'  Such  a  mastery  of  common  abstract  ideas  and  of  language 
as  would  make  possible  reasonably  perfect  definitions  is  nearly 
or  quite  wanting  in  children  of  thirteen  and  under,  though 
for  several  years  before  that  time  the  abstractions  have  been 
clearly  enough  grasped  and  the  vocabulary  has  been  large 
enough  to  allow  a  good  deal  of  definition  by  synonyms.  Still 
earlier  the  children  seem  to  hold  the  idea  in  a  distinctly  con- 
crete fashion  and  to  convey  it,  when  required  to  do  so,  by 
means  of  concrete  examples  variously  expressed;  while  the 
youngest  children  of  all  cite  examples  of  the  use  instead  of 
really  giving  the  meaning  of  the  word,  possibly  for  the  reason 
that  at  that  stage  the  idea  itself  cannot  be  brought  clearly 
before  consciousness."  Seventeen  of  the  words  were  given 
to  university  students,  and  in  the  case  of  part  of  the  words 
they  were  asked  to  note  introspectively  anything  of  importance 
to  be  observed  in  the  framing  of  the  definition. 

The  chief  thing  shown  by  these  introspections  is  the  large 
mass  of  associations  which  the  words  called  up.  The 
definitions  show  a  greater  command  of  language  and  the 
influence  of  reading  and  book  definitions,  but  on  the  whole 
were  not  strikingly  different  from  those  of  the  children.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  students  stated  that  the  word  called  up  a  concrete 
5mage. 

Mr.  C.  H.  King  (i6)  issued  the  following  questions  to 
teachers  in  the  primary,  preparatory  and  public  schools  of 
England. 

1.  One  boy  met  another  and  noticed  that  his  eyes  were 
red.  He  said,  *'  You've  been  crying."  Do  you  think  he  was 
right?     Why? 

2.  All  cold  can  be  driven  out  by  heat.  John  Thomas  has 
a  cold,  so  he  can  be  cured  by  sitting  by  the  fire.  Do  you 
agree  ?    Give  a  reason. 

3.  There  were  several  clever  boys  in  this  class  aiid  they 
were  all  careless,  so  a  clever  boy  must  be  careless.  Do  you 
agree  with  this? 

4.  French  people  are  excitable  and  so  are  Italians,  so  all 
foreigners  are  excitable.     Is  this  true? 
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The  children  were  divided  into  three  groups  namely:  A, 
seven  to  ten  years  of  age;  B,  ten  to  twelve;  C,  twelve  to 
fifteen.  Questions  one  and  two  were  given  to  group  A,  two 
and  three  to  group  B,  and  three  and  four  to  group  C. 

Two  thousand  papers  were  received.  From  two  or  three 
schools  the  papers  were  thrown  out  as  they  showed  effects  of 
coaching.  The  author  thinks  that  the  questions  have  the 
following  points  in  their  favor,  (i)  All,  or  nearly  all,  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  the  children  in  everyday  life.  (2)  The 
language  is  simple.  Against  them  it  may  be  said:  (i)  The 
form  though  colloquial,  is  in  a  measure  stilted  and  unnatural. 
(2)  That  they  are  liable  to  misconstruction  (some  were  mis- 
construed). (3)  That  question  2  of  I  and  question  i  of  II 
should  have  been  given  to  older  pupils  (per  cent  of  success 
in  answers  show  this).  Question  2  of  III  appealed  too  much 
to  the  imagination  and  the  logical  dealing  with  the  question 
is  frequently  interfered  with. 

Number  Per  cent  of 

of  answers,  real  solutions. 

I.    Question   i 39 39-1 

2 26 9.4 

11.                      1 51 20.7 

2 71 300 

III.                      1 144 44-4 

2 172 56.8 

King  makes  these  conclusions :  ( i )  That  intellectual  bias  crops 
up  in  a  most  decided  manner  irrespective  of  education  or  spe- 
cial training.  (2)  That  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who 
have  received  a  good  education  and  have  reached  the  age  of 
15  fail  to  show  anything  but  the  germs  of  thinking  of  a  logical 
kind.     (3)  That  education  improves  the  faculty. 

He  prints  a  number  of  the  typical  answers  to  each  question. 
While  some  plainly  show  that  the  child  has  no  grasp  of  the 
question,  in  others  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  failure  is  due 
to  lack  of  reasoning  power  or  lack  of  ability  to  state  the 
answer  clearly.  Some  seem  to  indicate  that  the  child  saw 
the  fallacy  but  was  unable  to  state  it  in  words. 

Ability  to  deal  with  generalizations  and  abstractions  depends 
upon  ( I )  the  use  of  associations  acquired  by  experiences  and 
(2)  facility  in  the  use  of  language.  Now  the  child's  limited 
experience  provides  him  with  very  few  associations  and  his 
reasoning  abihty  must  be  correspondingly  weak;  his  lack  of 
the  power  of  exact  or  abstract  definition  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation  among  those  who  have  taught  elementary 
work  in  reading  and  expression. 
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The  weakness  of  the  child's  reasoning  ability  is  very  well 
stated  in  the  following  observations  by  Dr.  Hall  (Adolescence, 

P-  451). 

"Children  observe  keenly  and  this  involves  analysis  and  re- 
grouping. They  are  often  religious  sceptics  at  ten.  They  ask 
why,  how  and  what  for  in  ways  that  reveal  causal  ideas. 
There  are  all  forms  of  the  syllogism  in  infant  mentation.  On 
the  other  hand  children's  ideas  of  size,  perspective,  time  and 
space,  are  so  narrow  and  the  multitude  of  their  impressions 
so  overwhelming,  their  superstitions  so  many,  their  credulity 
so  great,  they  are  so  victimized  by  sense,  so  bound  down  to 
verbal  literalness,  their  experience  is  so  small,  they  have  so 
little  control  of  their  attention,  and  their  minds  are  so  per- 
meated with  error  and  ignorance,  that  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  almost  up  to  puberty  they  can  hardly  think  at  all 
in  any  proper  sense." 

Summary 
The  following  conclusions  seem  now  safely  established : 
I.     The  Learning  Process. 

1.  The  child  requires  more  time  and  more  repetitions 

than  the  adult  to  learn  the  same  material. 

2.  The  improvement  through  practice  is  less  in  the 

child  than  in  the  adult. 

3.  The  loss  after  practice  is  less. 
II.     Memory. 

4.  The  memory  span  is  less. 

5.  Retention  is  greater   (except  after  first  brief  in- 
terval, 5-20  min.). 

III.  Attention. 

6.  The  attention  is  more  inconstant  and  unstable. 

7.  The  range  of  attention  is  less. 

IV.  Ideation. 

8.  The  reaction  time  of  association  is  much  greater. 

9.  The  child  thinks  more  in  individual,  concrete  ideas, 

and  this  ideation  is  predominatingly  visual. 
Verbal  imagery  and  abstract  association  are 
rarer  and  more  common  in  the  dull  child. 

10.  There  is  more  of  the  ''perseverance  tendency"  in 

ideas. 
V.     Suggestion. 

11.  Susceptibility  to  suggestion  is  greater. 
VI.     Reasoning. 

12.  The  power  of  abstract  definition  and  logical  rea- 

soning is  weaker. 
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MY  MIND  AND  I  AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


By  Martha  MacLear 


What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  have  a  mind  that  will  "stay 
put."  A  mind  which  is  content  with  things  as  they  are, 
that  is  not  always  asking  why  and  why  and  why.  A  mind 
which  is  content  to  travel  along  the  broad  highway  built  by 
those  who  have  gone  before,  instead  of  rushing  into  all  kinds 
of  by-paths,  wading  in  streams  and  climbing  mountains  as  yet 
unbeaten  by  many  feet. 

To  live  with  such  a  mind  must  be  conducive  to  the  prover- 
bial bed  of  ease.  But  Providence  has  not  endowed  me  with 
such  a  blessing.  Willy-nilly,  my  mind  insists  upon  asking 
why  and  why  and  why.  In  vain  I  say,  "Because  we  have  al- 
ways done  so."  Mind  replies,  "That  is  no  reason  at  all,  let 
us  improve  although  we  have  to  break  a  new  path  in  order 
to  do  so."  So  when  mind  began  to  cogitate  upon  the  kinder- 
garten I  knew  the  "game  was  up." 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  kindergarten,  opinion  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  that  of  belief  in  it  as  a  vital  part  of 
education,  and  that  of  entire  disbelief  in  any  value  that  it 
may  possess. 

Mind  believes  in  the  kindergarten  as  being  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  education  and  the  part  most  advanced  toward 
an  ideal  of  freedom  in  self-control.  But  could  it  not  be  im- 
proved?   Why  rest  content  with  things  as  they  are? 

Recently  we  have  been  studying,  again,  the  education  of 
the  Greek  people.  Never  have  we  been  so  impressed  with  the 
glory  of  their  creative  ability  and  the  power  of  their  freedom 
of  thought ;  their  development  of  individual  initiative  subordi- 
nated to  the  welfare  of  the  city  state.  Never  has  the  appeal 
of  gymnastics  and  music,  as  interpreted  by  them,  been  so 
alluring.  Here  was  mind's  opportunity — why  not  adapt  such 
a  splendid  education  to  the  kindergarten? 

The  place  to  begin  such  a  radical  reform  would  be,  of 
course,  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  Without  their  co-operation  and  persuasive  influ- 
ence on  the  community,  the  parents  would  believe  that  the 
school  had  gone  mad.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
Board  and  the  Superintendent  themselves  return  to  the  bright 
joyousness  of  Greece.     No  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
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compass  that  picture.  But,  if  they  would  not  dance  them- 
selves, doubtless  they  might  be  led  to  see  the  value  of  such 
practices  for  the  children. 

Suppose  they  did,  then  what?  The  joy  of  experimentation 
for  one  thing,  the  pleasure  of  hewing  a  new  path  from  ignor- 
ance to  knowledge ;  the  elation  of  the  searcher  after  truth. 
And  the  joy  of  watching  the  children  develop  each  his  own 
personality  and  reach  a  measure  of  self-expression  through 
creative  effort  while  learning  to  subordinate  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  The  only  drawback — the  apprehension 
of  what  would  happen  to  the  children  when  they  entered  the 
average  first  grade. 

Gymnastics  and  music  do  not  sound  very  educative,  or 
capable  of  making  a  well-rounded  programme.  Let  us  see 
how  it  would  work  out. 

On  first  coming  to  school  the  children  would  take  off  their 
shoes  and  put  on  soft  sandals.  In  hot  weather,  the  stockings, 
too,  might  well  be  removed. 

Whenever  the  weather  permits  the  gymnastics  or  some  other 
work  should  be  given  out  of  doors.  At  least  half  of  the 
morning  should  be  spent  in  the  open  air.  There  is  always  a 
school  yard  and,  sometimes,  a  small  park  which  could  be  used. 

The  morning  would  run  something  like  this:  Morning 
prayer  and  greeting — a  short  talk  between  teacher  and  chil- 
dren— each  one  expressing  his  ideas  freely; — singing,  alone, 
by  twos  or  threes  and  all  together ; — playing  with  the  voice — 
singing  without  piano  or  teacher. 

Next,  with  all  the  windows  open,  or  better,  in  the  open  air, 
rhythms,  or  games  or  dramatized  stories. 

Time  for  lunch  has  come.  While  some  children  set  the 
table,  some  prepare  the  lunch,  and  all  eat  together  of  the  sim- 
ple fare.  The  clearing  up  will  take  time  and  patience  on  the 
teacher's  part.  But  the  gain  in  self-control  and  self-reliance 
in   the  children  would  warrant   it. 

The  story  hour  comes  apace,  when  the  children  group  them- 
selves around  the  teacher  anyway  they  like, — the  freer  the 
position  the  more  conducive  to  elasticity  of  thought  in  hear- 
ing and  telling  stories. 

There  is  just  time  left  for  some  work  at  the  tables.  It 
may  be  painting  or  clay  modeling  or  freehand  folding  and 
cutting.  It  may  be  work  at  the  sand-table  or  on  the  floor 
playing  with  the  blocks.  It  may  be  play  with  the  doll's  house 
or  the  making  of  furniture  for  it.  It  may  be  work  in  the 
garden  or  an  excursion  to  some  point  of  interest.  Then  the 
children  gather  for  their  good-bye  song  and  school  is  over. 
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Such  a  radical  change  in  practice  would  necessitate  a  change 
equally  as  radical  in  material.  Instead  of  laying  one  tablet 
with  its  edge  to  the  point  of  another  tablet,  the  children  would 
learn  through  dishwashing  and  table  setting,  to  idealize  a 
homely  task,  also  that  steadiness  of  hands  and  feet  are  neces- 
sary to  success.  If  a  symbolic  meaning  is  desired,  the  dishpan 
may  stand  as  a  type  of  the  universality  and  intrinsic  value  of 
woman's   work> 

There  would  be  no  time  to  count  the  faces  and  the  edges 
of  a  cube,  or  to  make  symmetrical  patterns  with  seeds  or 
lentils ;  no  time  to  make  pictures  of  houses  with  sticks,  for  we 
should  be  too  busy  building  homes.  There  would  be  no  time 
to  look  at  intricate  pictures,  poor  in  art,  painted  by  a  sign- 
painter  in  Germany,  when  the  pictorial  wealth  of  all  the  cen- 
turies is  available.  Many  songs  could  not  be  learned  for 
we  should  be  too  busy  learning  to  sing  and  speak  properly. 
Elaborate,  symbolic  games  could  not  be  played,  for  we  would 
be  too  young  to  apprehend  them.  Also  we  would  be  too 
busy  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  in  order  that  we  might  fold  two 
paper  circles. 

But  there  would  be  time  to  build,  to  draw  and  paint,  to 
make  a  house  and  the  furniture  and  rugs  for  it;  time  to  tell 
and  retell  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  stories,  thus  gaining  a 
wealth  of  new  ideas  and  mental  pictures ;  time  to  express 
in  voice  and  body  the  message  that  music  has  for  us ;  time 
to  learn  to  move  with  freedom  among  moveable  furniture ; 
time  to  learn  to  consider  the  rights  of  others  and  to  express 
one's  own  desires ;  time  to  learn  of  the  outside  world  and  to 
develop  sympathy  through  participation,  in  miniature,  in  its 
activities ;  time  to  develop  the  body  through  proper  food,  fresh 
air  and  exercise ;  time  to  learn  to  love  nature  through  excur- 
sions and  gardens.  Surely  these  things  are  worth  doing,  even 
though  we  break  away  from  some  traditions  in  doing  them. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  all  this  is  nothing  new.  Maybe  it  is 
not.  I  am  accustomed  to  the  viewpoint  that  all  virtue  is 
found  in  Froebel's  philosophy.  But  the  emphasis  is  new,  and 
here  is  where  the  difference  lies.  To  stress  gymnastics  and 
music,  apprehended  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Greeks  used 
them;  to  minimize  the  occupations  and  eliminate  the  gifts,  is 
a  radical  departure  from  precedent.  So  radical,  in  fact,  that 
few  kindergartens  would  even  discuss  it.  If  such  discussions 
would  only  take  place,  we  might  hope  for  a  renaissance  in 
the  best  and  most  vital  part  of  our  educational  system. 


'DOG  LATIN"  AND   SPARROW-LANGUAGES  USED 
BY  BALTIMORE  CHILDREN 


By  Leonard  Keene  Hirshberg,   M.  A.,   M.  D.,  Johns   Hopkins 
University 
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The  children  of  Baltimore  who  range  in  ages  from  five  and 
six  years  to  twelve  and  fourteen  years  use  a  number  of  secret 
languages  to  communicate  with  one  another.  In  order  to 
prevent  other  children  from  understanding  what  they  are 
saying,  they  add  simple  monosyllables  as  prefixes  or  suffixes  to 
each  spoken  word. 

When  my  sister  and  I  were  children,  she  and  her  girl  chums 
had  one  set  of  these  sparrow-languages,  while  my  boy  friends 
and  I  had  a  dozen  others  each  different  from  those  of  the 
girls,  and  also  widely  different  from  each  other.  The  Balti- 
more children  of  to-day  call  these  secret  lingoes  *'dog  Latins," 
we  did  the  same  twenty  years  ago. 

These  secret  languages  are  used  by  the  youngsters  in  some 
such  fashion  as  this.  A  child  wishes  to  invite  another  to  a 
birthday  party  and  does  not  care  to  have  the  others  know 
about  it.  They  have  already  arranged  their  suffix  syllable. 
It  may  be  "la,"  "ly,"  'y/'  "ki,"  "ve,"  or  similar  ones.  One  I 
heard  recently  was  this. 

"WillTy^  youT.'^  comez^(?  to77^  myz^^  birthz/^-dayz'^  partz/^-yz/^ 
nextT.'^  weekz^^?" 

'Tfve  myve  mothve-erve  willve  letve  meve." 

"Askve  herve.     Itve  isve  Monz/^dayz/^  nightve." 

"Alive  rightve." 

The  translation  of  this  is  perfectly  apparent  when  written ; 
it  is  not  so  simple  when  rapidly  spoken  unless  you  previously 
have  the  key  in  the  extra  syllable  "ve." 

Sometimes  each  syllable  of  English  has  the  ''Dog  Latin" 
syllable  added  to  it.  At  other  times  the  secret  vowel  sound 
is  only  added  to  an  entire  word,  no  matter  how  long  it  is. 

Yesterdayo  lo  hado  myo  marbleso  onto  too  the^  countryo." 

This  gibberish  seems  manifestly  too  plain  to  be  secret,  yet 
I  have  heard  children  converse  thus  with  great  mystery  for  a 
half-hour  and  more.  The  behavior  of  children  under  these 
conditions,  indicates  that  there  is  a  response  to  something 
more  than  mere  mystery  or  secretiveness.    There  are  included, 
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elements  of  responsibility,  dignity,  superior  knowledge,  the 
pleasure  of  play  combined  with  a  whetting  of  the  ''intellectual" 
appetite. 

The  sparrow  lingo  that  contains  a  prefix  instead  of  the  suf- 
fix lends  itself  to  many  more  difficulties  than  the  other  and 
commoner  vowel  sounds.  Older  children  at  times  employ 
the  prefix  in  their  "Dog  Latin,"  but  even  they  as  soon  as  they 
get  into  deep  water,  quickly  tire  of  it. 

The  other  day  two  children,  one  eleven,  the  other  thirteen, 
hazarded  this  bird  talk.  The  prefixed  vowel  sound,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  unusually  clumsy. 

"Mad/  madam  mdidgoing  madto  ma.dthe  m2idmoznng  mad- 
pictures  madfo  msidday/' 

"Mad/  madcan  mad^o  madi/  mad/  ma.dwant  ma-dto,  mad- 
but  mad/  madam  madgoing  madto  madm^^'  madgrandmothers." 

Baltimore  children  as  a  rule  regard  these  secret  languages 
as  something  much  more  serious  than  a  pastime  or  mere  play. 
This  is  evident  because  they  may  be  heard  to  use  the  talk 
while  playing  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor  games.  It  is  in- 
structive to  observe  children  as  they  talk.  Not  long  ago  I 
was  tempted  to — and  did — lift  off  an  auxiliary  telephone  re- 
ceiver, when  I  heard  a  twelve  year  old  child  hold  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  little  girl  of  her  own  age,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
recalled  like  this.    The  suffix  is  "  ly." 

"Arely  youly  comly-ingly  uply  toly  playly?" 

(The  reply  was  here  unheard.) 

"Ally  rightly  forly  youly." 

"Ily  can'tly  helply  itly.    Itly  isly  notly  myly  faultly." 

"Canly  Ily  comely  downly?" 

"Ily  willly  askly  maly-maly." 

"Nevly  erly  mindly,  Ily  havely  toly  takely  aly  naply  anly 
howly.     Comely  uply  asly  soonly  asly  youly  canly." 

"Allly  rightly.    Goodly  byly." 

These  languages  of  childhood  seem  to  be  much  more  usual 
among  the  youngsters  of  Baltimore  than  in  other  neighbor- 
hoods. It  therefore  seems  to  be  instructive  and  desirable  to 
bring  these  languages  to  the  attention  of  mothers  and  edu- 
cators. 


ECONOMIC  REASONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


By  Jonathan   F.   Scott,  Altadena,   California 


A  study  of  the  history  of  education  reveals  the  fact  that 
educational  movements  and  educational  systems  are,  in  far 
greater  measure  than  is  generally  realized,  the  outgrowth  of 
social  and  economic  conditions.  Education  is  the  attempt  of 
a  civilization  to  perpetuate  what  it  believes  to  be  most  vital 
in  itself.  This  attempt  is  sometimes  so  successful,  however, 
that  a  type  or  a  phase  of  education  often  persists  beyond  its 
time  of  real  usefulness.  Suited  to  the  conditions  of  one  period, 
it  has  little  value  in  a  later  age  when  the  social  forces  that 
gave  it  birth  have  passed  away.  The  study  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  of  intense  practical  value  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  when 
the  state  needed  orators  to  defend  its  liberties,  became  the 
useless  ornament  of  a  decadent  nobility  when  the  Roman 
Empire  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  imperial  hierarchy.  When 
a  type  of  education  has  thus  persisted  and  lost  its  value  there 
comes,  sooner  or  later,  the  demand  for  a  readjustment  to  the 
life  of  the  times  and  the  construction  of  a  new  type,  or  types 
which  will  more  perfectly  mirror  the  age. 

Such  a  readjustment  is  taking  place  to-day  in  America ; 
there  is  a  deep-seated  demand  that  education  be  brought  in 
touch  with  "life."  Much  under  discussion  at  the  present  time 
is  the  movement  for  further  vocational  education,  which  some 
believe  to  be  a  passing  fad,  others  the  product  of  enduring 
causes  of  varied  character — psychological,  sociological,  and 
economic.  The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  examine  certain 
of  the  economic  factors  underlying  this  movement  and  thus  to 
show  that  in  future  this  type  of  education  is  likely  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than  some  of  its  most  ardent  admirers 
now  realize. 

Among  the  factors  that  render  probable  the  general  adoption 
of  a  great  system  of  industrial  and  technical  education  are  the 
following:  i — the  present  difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled  labor; 
2 — the  passing  of  the  American  frontier  ;  3 — the  growing  com- 
petition between  American  and  foreign  manufacturers ;  4 — 
the  dependence  of  national  power  upon  industrial  strength, 
a  matter  which  is  likely  to  become  more  important  in  the 
future  because  of  the  position  which  the  United  States  has 
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taken  as  a  world-power;  and  5 — the  general  tendency  of  a 
civilization  to  perpetuate  what  it  believes  to  be  most  vital  in 
itself;  a  tendency  seemingly  exemplified  in  the  value  attached 
by  modern  society  to  material  well-being  with  the  not  impos- 
sible crystallization  of  this  point  of  view  in  a  new  type  of 
education. 

Of  the  present  demand  for  an  increase  of  skilled  labor, 
little  need  be  said  here,  as  much  has  already  been  written  on 
the  subject.  American  manufacturers  claim  that  there  are 
"no  expert  journeymen,  second  hands,  foremen,"  ^  and  that 
the  great  mass  of  workingmen  are  lacking  in  what  may  be 
termed  "industrial  intelligence."^  At  an  earlier  date  skilled 
mechanics  were  drafted  from  the  American  small  shop  to  the 
factory,  or  were  obtained  from  Europe ;  but  no  longer  can 
the  manufacturer  count  on  these  two  sources  of  supply.^  The 
small  shop  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  institution  of  the 
past  and  the  tendency  in  almost  every  field  of  production  is 
toward  larger  manufactories  and  the  combination  of  these  in 
gigantic  corporations.  The  all-around  skill  and  fineness  of 
execution  resulting  from  the  apprenticeship  training  of  the 
small  shop  are  therefore  becoming  increasingly  rare. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  immigration  from  Europe, 
has  cut  off  a  once  fertile  source  of  supply  of  trained  me- 
chanics. Early  immigration  to  America  was  largely  from 
northern  and  western  Europe  and  included  a  large  proportion 
of  skilled  workmen.  Immigration  from  this  part  of  Europe 
has  ebbed  during  the  past  thirty  years*  and  a  new  tide  has 
set  in  from  the  southeast.  The  new  element  includes  a  far 
smaller  proportion  of  skilled  labor  than  the  old.^ 

The  policy  of  labor  unions,  also,  has  frequently  been  op- 
posed to  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  skilled  work- 
men. "Union  after  union  limits  the  number  of  apprentices,"* 
and  the  manufacturers  claim  that  this  restrictive  policy  "has 
hastened  the  advent  of  the  trade  school  many  years."^  Since 
Europe  and  the  small  shop  no  longer  furnish  a  large  supply 

^  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education   (1906),  p.  90. 

Mbid.,  p.  4. 

'  Carlton,  Education  and  Industrial  Evolution,  p.  199. 

*  In  1882  27.7%  of  our  total  immigration  came  from  Great  Britain, 
in  1905  10%.  The  number  of  persons  emigrating  from  Germany  to 
America  decreased  from  250,630  in  1882  to  37,564  in  1905.  Commons, 
Races  and  Immigrants  in  America,  p.  71 ;  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

"Ibid,  p.  108. 

•Report  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Technical  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation,   1906,  p.  89. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  1906  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  p.  50. 
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of  skilled  labor  and  since  the  unions  limit  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices, the  manufacturer  is  in  a  quandary  as  to  where  to 
find  the  expert  workmen  that  he  needs.  A  system  of  indus- 
trial education  seems  to  him  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  manufacturers  should  not  them- 
selves furnish  this  industrial  training,  since  their  interests  are 
concerned  so  closely;  some  of  the  larger  establishments  have, 
indeed,  equipped  apprentice  schools  of  their  own  to  meet  the 
situation.^  But  there  are  certain  reasons  why  the  entire  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  manufac- 
turers. In  the  first  place  under  the  factory  system  the  division 
of  labor  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme — further  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country* — and  the  manufacturer's  tempta- 
tion to  subdivide  labor  is  so  strong  that  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  perfect  the  youth  in  one  or  two  processes  rather 
than  spend  time  and  apparently  waste  money  in  teaching  him 
all  processes.  In  the  next  place  so  great  has  become  the 
mobility  of  labor  in  modern  times  that  the  individual  manu- 
facturer is  apt  to  feel  that  it  is  of  little  advantage  to  him  to 
educate  boys,  who,  once  trained,  may  leave  him  to  enter  the 
employ  of  a  rival  concern.  The  manufacturer  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  development  of  his  own  business  rather  than 
in  the  welfare  of  the  American  boy.  Those  who  advocate  a 
return  to  the  medieval  system  of  apprenticeship  should  re- 
member that  under  modern  industrial  conditions  there  can  be 
little  of  that  comparative  identity  of  economic  interest  and 
those  close  personal  relations  between  master,  or  manufacturer, 
and  apprentice,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  success  of  the  in- 
stitution once  depended.  For  economic  reasons,  if  for  no 
other,  society  cannot  afford  to  look  solely  to  the  manufacturer 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education. 

The  passing  of  the  frontier  affects  tremendously  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States.  Until  comparatively  recent 
times  there  was  a  steady  stream  of  colonization  westward  to 
take  up  the  free  or  the  cheap  lands  of  the  pioneer  regions.  It 
required  but  little  capital  for  a  man  in  the  East  to  get  together 
his  belongings,  leave  his  home,  transport  his  family  and  goods 
by  water  or  prairie  schooner  to  the  great  west  where  land 
was  plentiful  and  fertile,  where  independence  and  comfort 
were  well  within  the  realms  of  possibility.  The  Western  claim 
meant  hope  to  the  discouraged,  satisfaction  to  the  discon- 
tented, opportunity  to  the  ambitious.     The  westward  move- 

*  Wright,  Carroll  D.,  The  Apprenticeship  System  in  the  United 
States. 

*  Commons,  Races  and  Immigrants  in  America,  p.  124. 
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ment  also  reacted  favorably  upon  the  east,  for  it  drained  off 
the  surplus  population,  thus  lessening  competition  and  keeping 
up  wages.  In  general,  life  was  freer  and  easier  in  America 
than  in  the  more  crowded  countries  of  Europe. 

During  the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  the  cheap  lands 
have  become  far  less  plentiful  than  in  earlier  days.  In  the 
year  1889,  when  the  rich  territory  of  Oklahoma  was  about 
to  be  thrown  open  to  occupation,  thousands  stood  on  the 
border,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  be  given  that  they  might  rush 
in  and  stake  out  claims.  During  the  decade  1900  to  1910 
the  prices  of  farm  lands  in  many  of  the  states  rose  enor- 
mously.^^ Cheap  lands,  then,  can  no  longer  be  counted  on  as 
a  vital  force  to  aid  us  in  the  solution  of  social  and  economic 
difficulties.  The  great  problem  presented  by  the  passing  of 
the  frontier  is  this:  How  are  we  to  provide  adequately  for 
our  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  population?  The  suc- 
cess of  Germany  in  dealing  with  a  similar,  but  more  difficult, 
situation  points  out  one  answer  to  the  question.  Fit  the  indi- 
vidual for  his  proper  place  in  life  and  increase  the  total  wealth 
of  the  country  by  means  of  an  education  along  industrial  and 
technical  lines. 

The  passing  of  the  cheap  lands  is  bound  to  give  an  impetus 
to  the  movement  for  scientific  agriculture.  In  the  early  days 
the  pioneer  farmer  could  afford  to  exhaust  the  soil  rapidly 
by  his  crude  methods  of  agriculture  and  then  move  on  to  new 
and  more  fertile  lands.  Once  the  land  ceases  to  be  cheap 
this  process  becomes  impossible  while  the  competition  of  the 
pioneer  farmer  grows  less  formidable  to  the  scientific  farmer 
of  the  east.  There  must  now  be  an  intensive  development  of  the 
soil  similar  to  the  development  in  Germany  fostered  by  scientific 
agriculture.  ''Hereafter,"  says  Carver,  ''there  will  be  a  higher 
premium  upon  intensive  and  scientific  farming  than  there  has 
ever  been  before.  So  long  as  there  was  free  public  land  to 
be  had  for  the  asking  the  opportunities  for  the  scientific 
farmer  were  limited  by  the  possibilities  open  to  the  pioneer 
farmer,  who  needed  nothing  but  a  team  and  a  few  implements 
and  a  very  meager  equipment  in  the  way  of  knowledge  to  en- 

"  Percentage  of  increase  in  value  of  farm  lands  in  certain  States : 

Alabama,  116.1.  Minnesota,  72.8. 

Arizona,  475.8.  Missouri,   104.3. 

Illinois,  105.8.  New  York,  32.0. 

Iowa,  127.2.  Ohio,  57.9. 

Massachusetts,  32.8.  Virginia,  100.8. 
Washington,  278.3, 

Compiled  from  Year-book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1910, 
PP-  499-596. 
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able  him  to  grow  crops  successfully."  ^^  A  great  development 
of  experiment  stations  now  becomes  possible  which  would 
have  been  practically  impossible  fifty  years  earlier  "because 
of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  use  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  competition  with  pioneering."  ^^  Thus  the  movement  for 
the  scientific  study  of  agriculture  has  behind  it  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  passing  of  the  frontier  and  the  consequent 
need  for  an  intensive  development  of  the  soil. 

But  the  scarcity  of  cheap  lands  reacts  also  upon  industrial 
conditions  in  the  cities.  As  the  expense  of  purchasing  a  farm 
becomes  greater  the  natural  tendency  of  the  worker  is  to  turn 
to  industrial  life  for  his  means  of  support.^^  All  the  garish 
attractions  of  the  modern  city  urge  him  in  the  same  direction. 
The  surplus  population  instead  of  being  drained  off  to  the 
West  tends  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  cities.  The  natural 
tendency  of  this  is  to  increase  competition  and  thus  lower 
wages  in  industrial  pursuits.  At  the  same  time  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  land  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, making  the  cost  of  living  greater  for  all  classes  in  the 
towns.  The  struggle  of  the  future  will  be  far  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  past  unless  something  is  done  to  relieve  it. 
The  economic  efficiency  of  all  workers  is  becoming  an  eco- 
nomic necessity.  The  need  for  industrial  education  in  Amer- 
ica has  therefore  never  been  as  great  as  it  is  now. 

The  economic  leads  to  the  moral  problem.  According  to 
Prof.  Carver,  scarcity  forms  the  economic  basis  of  evil, 
"where  there  is  scarcity  there  will  be  two  men  wanting  the 
same  thing;  where  two  men  want  the  same  thing  there  will 
be  an  antagonism  of  interests  ;  where  there  is  an  antagonism 
of  interests  between  man  and  man  there  will  be  questions  to 
be  settled — questions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  in- 
justice— and  these  questions  could  not  arise  under  any  other 
circumstances.  The  antagonism  of  interests  is,  in  other  words, 
what  gives  rise  to  a  moral  problem."  ^*     According  to  this 

"  Carver,  Principles  of  Rural  Economics,  p.  109. 

''Ibid,  p.   no. 

'•'*  Figures  on  occupations  taken  from  the  Twelfth  Census  Reports 
(Volume  on  Occupations,  p.  L.)  show  the  trend  toward  industrial 
and  commercial  work.  ^g^^  ^gg^  ^g^  ^^ 

Number  engaged  in  Agricul- 
tural   Pursuits    5,948,561     7,713,875    8,565,926     10,381,765 

Trade    and    Transportation.  .    1,244,383     1,871,503    3,326,122      4,766,964 
Manufacturing  and  Mechani- 
cal   Pursuits    2,677,765     3,784,726    5,678,468      7.085,309 

"Carver^  The  Basis  of  Social  Conflict,  Papers  and  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol.  II  (1907),  p.  13.  The  de- 
velopment of  vice,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  wholly  dependent 
upon  scarcity. 
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theory  greater  scarcity  of  land  will  bring  growing  antagonism 
of  interest  and  hence  moral  problems  more  and  more  difficult 
of  solution.  One  of  the  methods  of  alleviating  this  situation 
brought  about  by  scarcity  is  to  increase  production. ^^  Voca- 
tional education,  then,  in  so  far  as  it  increases  production,  aids 
in  satisfying  the  wants  of  man  and  helps  to  solve  the  moral 
problem. 

In  general,  America  is  facing  the  difficulties — economic, 
social  and  moral — of  a  more  crowded  environment.  Voca- 
tional education  is  one  of  the  means  for  meeting  this  situation. 

The  recent  and  rather  remarkable  increase  in  the  exports  of 
American  manufactures  furnishes  another  reason  for  further 
industrial  and  technical  training.  In  1880  the  United  States 
held  fourth  place  among  the  countries  of  the  world  as  an  ex- 
porting nation ;  in  1900  she  ranked  first.^^  In  this  develop- 
ment of  our  export  trade,  manufactures  have  played  an  in- 
creasingly important  part,  as  the  following  table  illustrates : 

Percentage  of  manufactured  goods  in  total  of  exports.^'' 

i860 12.7       1890 17.8 

1870 15.0       1900 31.6 

1880 12.5       1905 35.8 

As  the  population  of  the  United  States  grows,  the  supply 
for  exportation,  of  certain  raw  materials,  such  as  wheat,  must 
diminish.    'The  future  appears  to  belong"  to  manufacturers.^^ 

If,  then,  the  American  manufacturer  feels  the  need  of  voca- 
tional education  for  his  employees  when  he  competes  only 
with  his  fellow-countrymen  he  must  feel  it  far  more  keenly 
when  he  has  to  face  on  foreign  ground  the  competition  of 
other  countries  where  systems  of  industrial  and  technical  train- 
ing are  already  established.  Since  the  cost  of  many  kinds  of 
labor  in  America  is  so  great  as  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries,^^ and  since  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  cannot 
be  exploited  by  individuals  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  ill  afford  to  neg- 
lect, in  competition  with  their  foreign  rivals,  so  strong  a 
weapon  as  vocational  education. 

"  Carver,  The  Economic  Basis  of  Evil,  Harvard  Theological  Re- 
view, Vol.  I,  p.   no. 

"Bogart,  Economic  History  of  the  United   States,   p.  454. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Coolidge,  United  States  as  a  World  Power,  pp.  177-8. 

"  Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade,  Report  on  the  Cost  of  Living  in 
German  towns,  p.  lii ;  United  States,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Digest  of 
Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  Cost  of  Living  in  the  Principal 
Industrial  Towns  of  the  United   States,  pp.  58-59. 
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It  was  on  their  return  from  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of 
1904  that  the  German  visitors  to  America  reported  to  their 
government  that  American  competition  was  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Possessed  of  great  natural  vigor  and  physical  re- 
sources, Americans  were  over-confident,  self-satisfied  and  did 
not  realize  the  need  of  concerted  action  to  produce  greater 
efficiency.  The  Germans  pointed  out  the  lack  of  a  system  of 
industrial  training  and  spoke  of  the  ''reliance  on  a  general 
and  more  or  less  superficial  education. "^^  One  thing  the  for- 
eigners failed  to  realize — the  readiness  of  Americans  to  remedy 
defects  once  they  are  made  clear.  The  Germans  themselves 
kindly  pointed  out  one  of  these  defects. 

As  the  competition  among  individuals  is  growing  constantly, 
so  the  struggle  of  the  nations  for  power  is  ever  increasing  in 
intensity.  At  the  present  time  this  struggle  is  before  every- 
thing else  a  contest  for  territory.  "The  nineteenth  century 
has  been  an  age  of  nationalism.  The  twentieth  is  to  be  the 
age  of  national  imperialism."^^  It  is  not  merely  the  American 
frontier  that  is  disappearing;  the  free  lands  of  the  world  are 
being  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  powers  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  diplomatists  of  London,  Paris  and  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  are  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  weaker  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  while  they  watch  one  another  with  cat-like 
eyes,  ready  to  checkmate  a  movie  of  any  one  of  their  number 
toward  territorial  increase.  For  this  international  rivalry, 
with  the  possibility  of  war,  the  great  states  of  the  earth  must 
be  fully  prepared. 

Now  the  modern  nation  holds  that  its  power  depends  largely 
upon  the  extent  of  its  resources  and  the  skill  with  which  these 
are  developed.  "Money  is  the  sinews  of  war."  The  smaller 
the  territory,  the  greater  must  be  the  skill  in  the  development 
of  national  resources.  Only  through  the  utmost  forethought 
and  ingenuity  has  Germany  been  able  to  maintain  her  huge 
army  and  powerful  navy,  to  hold  most  of  her  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  within  the  borders  of  her  limited  territory. 
The  world  stands  amazed  at  Germany's  economic  development 
and  mihtary  strength,  and  asks  how  all  this  has  been  brought 
about.  Many  answers  have  been  given  but  opinion  seems  to 
be  strong  that  industrial  and  technical  education  have  had 
much  to  do  in  the  attainment  of  this  result. ^^ 

^*  Person,  H.   S.,  Industrial   Education,  pp.  4-5, 

^^Reinsch,  World  Politics,  p.  3. 

^  Alderson,  V.  C,  The  Need  of  Technical  Education,  p.  4 ;  Proc. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  for  igio,  pp.  276-277 ;  Blondel, 
L'Education  Economique,  p.  XXI ;  Ware,  F.,  Educational  Foundations 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  p.  loi ;  Person,  H.  S.,  Industrial  Education, 
p.  13;  Hanus,  P.  H. ;  Beginnings  of  Industrial  Education,  p.  21. 
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Until  comparatively  recent  times  the  United  States  has 
been  a  spectator  of  the  game  of  world  politics  rather  than  a 
participant  in  it.  Even  to-day  her  diplomacy  is  in  its  infancy. 
But  with  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier,  the  war  with  Spain 
and  the  acquisition  of  island  possessions,  the  United  States 
has  become  a  world-power.  The  war  with  Spain  ''brought 
new  prestige  and  enlarged  opportunities.  The  occupation  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  has  placed  the  nation  on  an  altogether 
djifferent  footing  in  the  Orient,  and  it  can  no  longer  pose  as 
a  disinterested  spectator  of  political  changes  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe. "2^  The  United  States,  then,  has  definitely  en- 
tered the  world  struggle.  Like  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
she  will  tend  to  develop  her  strength  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power;  and  vocational  education  is  not  the  least  of  these 
means. ^* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  each  age 
to  perpetuate  by  means  of  educational  institutions  those  things 
which  it  believes  to  be  most  important.  Thus  the  education 
of  the  Spartan  was  military  because  war  and  the  preparation 
for  war  were  the  chief  factors  of  Spartan  life.  The  education 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  religious  because  the  spirit  of  the 
age  was  religious  and  the  Church  was  the  great  social  force. 
Latin  and  Greek  formed  the  staples  of  study  during  much  of 
the  modern  era  because  of  the  combined  influence  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  Renaissance  saw  in  the 
classics  the  great  sources  of  culture,  saw  in  them  also  the  great 
storehouses  of  practical  information.  To  the  reformers,  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  Hebrew,  constituted  the  keys  for  unlocking 
the  Scriptures  and  for  getting  at  the  commentaries  thereon. 
So  the  school  curriculum  was  dominated  by  these  studies. 
Examples  of  this  adjustment  of  education  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  might  be  multiplied  from  history. 

Now,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  modern  "Zeitgeist" 
is  dominantly  economic,  even  materialistic  in  character.  Paul- 
sen says  "A  materialistic  view  of  the  world  after  first  taking 
hold  of  large  sections  of  the  educated  classes,  is  now  widely 
prevalent  amongst  the  masses. "^^  The  struggle  for  money  and 
material  possessions  seems  to  play  a  greater  part  than  ever 

^^Latane,  America  as  a  World  Power,  p.  319.  See  also  Coolidge, 
United   States   as   a  World    Power. 

^*  "That  nation,"  says  Victor  C.  Alderson,  "which  neglects  to  equip 
its  workmen  with  the  armament  of  industry — technical  education — 
will  surely  be  defeated  and  become  a  decaying  nation."  Alderson, 
V.  C,  Technical  Education  an  Economic  Necessity,  p.  14.  For  the 
value  of  industrial  education  in  increasing  production,  see  Person, 
H.    S.,    Industrial    Education,   Chapter  VI. 

^  German  Education,  Past  and  Present,  p.  175. 
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before  in  the  world's  history.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  commercial  development  of  the  modern  era  and  the  indus- 
trial revolution  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have 
distinctly  colored  our  present  civilization.  If  we  admit  the 
great  value  attached  by  modern  society  to  economic  as  com- 
pared with  religious,  aesthetic,  or  purely  intellectual  considera- 
tions, then  it  follows  that  our  age  will  be  likely,  sooner  or 
later,  to  construct  a  type  of  education  more  distinctly  eco- 
nomic, more  practical  in  character,  than  the  present  system. 
Such  an  adjustment  has  already  begun  in  the  movement  for 
vocational  training. 

All  this  indicates  that  the  movement  for  vocational  educa- 
tion is  no  mere  fad,  but  a  response  to  important  needs  of 
modern  civilization.  The  demand  of  the  manufacturer  for 
skilled  labor  is  far  greater  than  the  supply,  and,  under  mod- 
ern industrial  conditions  it  is  difficult  and  often  unprofitable 
for  him  to  train  adequately  his  apprentices.  As  the  American 
manufacturer  competes  more  and  more  with  foreigners  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  he  must  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  his  goods.  The  far-sighted  manu- 
facturer, therefore,  asks  for  industrial  education.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  workingman  industrial  education  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  necessary  with  the  passing  of  the  cheap 
lands.  He  must  be  thoroughly  equipped  in  order  to  win  in  a 
struggle  made  fiercer  by  a  more  crowded  environment.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  nation,  vocational  education  is  neces- 
sary that  national  efficiency  may  be  increased  and  our  country 
hold  its  own  in  the  world-struggle.  Thus  the  future  of  this 
type  of  training  seems  assured. 


THE  COMING  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON 
SCHOOL  HYGIENE 


The  First  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  was  held  in 
Nuremberg  in  1904  with  a  membership  of  1247  persons.  The  par- 
ticipants in  the  Congress  represented  twenty-four  different  countries, 
and  the  papers  were  presented  in  three  different  languages.  The 
report  of  this  Congress,  with  a  total  of  oyer  170  papers,  contains 
the  proceedings  of  the  largest  and  most  eminent  body  of  hygienists 
that  had  ever  gathered  to  consider  the  special  subject  of  school 
hygiene.  The  scope  of  the  papers  illustrates  well  the  wide  expansion 
of  school  hygiene  in  recent  years.  Only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
time  of  the  Congress  was  taken  up  with  school  hygiene  in  the  nar- 
rower sense, — school  organization,  heating,  ventilation,  and  the  like. 
The  larger  part  of  the  report  is  filled  with  papers  on  school  diseases, 
the  hygiene  of  instruction,  the  hygiene  of  the  school  child,  the  hygiene 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  a  score  of  the  speakers  pre- 
sented the  results  of  original  experimental  or  statistical  investigations. 
The  Second  International  Congress  was  held  in  London  in  1907; 
the  Third,  in  Paris  in  1910,  and  the  reports  of  these  congresses  also 
are  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  school  hygiene. 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  is  to  be 
held  in  Buffalo  August  25-30  of  this  year.  This  should  be  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  American  education.  The 
executive  committee  have  made  extended  preparations  for  a  scien- 
tific exhibit  of  hygienic  apparatus  and  for  an  elaborate  program. 
The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  the  municipalities, 
boards  of  health,  school  boards,  the  woman's  clubs,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, are  entitled  to  appoint  delegates,  and  a  large  number 
of  visitors  from  abroad  are  expected.  Professor  Burgerstein  told 
the  writer  last  fall  that  he  hoped  to  bring  300  Austrian  teachers 
to  attend  this  Congress. 

The  President  of  the  Congress  is  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  University;  and  the  Vice-Presidents  are  W. 
H.  Welsh  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott, 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health.  _  The  Honorary 
Vice-Presidents  are:  Abraham  Jacobi,  Columbia  University;  William 
H.  Burnham,  Clark  University;  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons; Philander  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  John 
H.  Finley,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Adel- 
bert  Moot,  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Sir 
James  Grant,  Ottawa;  M.  Uribe  Troncoso,  Mexico,  D.  F. ;  Rupert 
Blue,  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service;  H.  M.  Bracken,  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health;  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New  York;  Theobald 
Smith,  Harvard  Medical  School;  David  Starr  Jordan,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University;  Dr.  Henry  R.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Woods  Hutch- 
inson. The  Secretary  General  is  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Congress  issued  in  April  gives  the  names  of 
committees  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 
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Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  The  Nether- 
lands New  Zealand,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Papers  have  already  been  promised  by  a  large  number  of  American 
and  foreign  workers  in  the  field  of  school  hygiene.  Among  the 
prominent  speakers  expected  from  abroad  are :  Professor  Griesbach 
of  Miilhausen,  President  of  the  Nuremberg  Congress;  Dr.  L.  Dufestel 
of  Paris,  medical  inspector  of  the  Paris  schools;  Dr.  James  Kerr  of 
London ;  Dr.  Max  Lobsien  of  Kiel,  Germany ;  Dr.  Altschul  of 
Prague;  Dr.  Jessen  of  Strassburg;  Dr.  Leo  Burgerstein  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna;  Dr.  Cecil  Reddie  of  Abbotsholme,  England;  Dr. 
Schuyten  of  Antwerp,  and  others. 

Most  of  the  prominent  workers  in  school  hygiene  in  this  country 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  Congress ;  and  special  discussions 
are  being  arranged  on  the  subjects  of  mental  hygiene,  oral  hygiene, 
sex  hygiene,  school  feeding,  health  supervision  of  University  students, 
tuberculosis  among  school  children,  physical  education  and  college 
hygiene,   Binet-Simon  tests,  and  the  like. 

An  especially  important  feature  planned  for  the  Congress  is  a 
scientific  exhibit  of  hygienic  apparatus,  hygienic  conditions,  and  the 
like.  This  is  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee  at  the 
head  of  which  is  Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  formerly  specialist  in 
school  hygiene  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  and  now 
Professor  in  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  citizens  of  Buffalo  are  making  extensive  preparations  for  the 
entertainment  of  delegates.  The  sum  of  $40,000  has  been  collected 
in  that  city  alone  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Congress  and  the  reception  of  delegates.  Any  one  can  become  a 
member  of  this  Congress  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  and  willing 
to  contribute  the  membership  fee,  which  is  $5  for  regular  members ; 
$2.50  for  associate  members.  Copies  of  the  preliminary  bulletin  may 
be   obtained   from   the   Secretary. 

Teachers  and  school  officials  and  the  general  public  as  well  as 
physicians  and  specialists  in  hygiene  have  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  interest  in  school  hygiene  and  inform  themselves  of  the  recent 
developments  on  this  subject.  Representatives  from  all  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world  are  expected  to  be  present.  The  program 
covers  a  very  broad  field.  The  official  languages  of  the  Congress 
will  be  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian.  The  program 
committee  and  the  committee  on  the  scientific  exhibit  have  made 
preparations  for  making  this  Congress  the  most  important  meeting 
in  the  interests  of  child  hygiene  ever  held  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  scientific  contributions  will  be  equal  in  value  if  not 
superior  to  those  of  any  international  congress  on  school  hygiene 
that  has  ever  been  held. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  school  hygiene  has  received 
tardy  recognition,  but  this  Congress,  it  is  hoped,  will  show  teachers 
and  school  officials  and  the  general  public  the  real  significance  of 
the  subject  and  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  extended  medical 
inspection  in  the  schools  of  this  country  and  reform  of  school  work 
and  school  conditions  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  hygiene.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  officials  of  the  Congress  in  a  recent  communication,  the 
results  of  medical  inspection  in  the  schools  indicate  that  of  all  pupils 
26  per  cent  suffer  from  eye  strain;  6  to  12  per  cent  have  enlarged 
tonsils;  12  to  24  per  cent,  some  nasal  obstruction;  2  to  5  per  cent, 
defective  hearing;  50  to  75  per  cent,  decayed  teeth;  10  to  30  per 
cent,  nervous  disorders;  5  to  20  per  cent,  some  deformity;  i  to  ig 
per  cent,  skin  diseases;  i  to  67  per  cent,  pediculosis. 
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The  result  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  lack  of  training  on  the 
part  of  teachers  has  resulted  in  grotesque  and  almost  criminal  errors 
in  many  schoolrooms.  The  teacher  has  been  trained  to  look  at  the 
scholastic  product  instead  of  at  the  children.  Their  attention  has 
been  so  absorbed  in  the  writing  books,  the  products  of  manual  train- 
ing, the  notebooks  filled,  the  examples  solved  in  arithmetic,  and  the 
like,  that  they  have  had  no  time  to  notice  the  overheated  rooms, 
the  bad  odors,  the  deformed  posture  of  the  children,  the  strained 
eyes  and  the  various  defects  by  which  the  pupils  are  handicapped.  In 
some  schools  it  has  actually  been  true  that  teachers  have  urged 
children  to  come  to  school  in  spite  of  contagious  disease;  and  failing 
to  recognize  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the  like,  by  which 
children  are  handicapped,  they  have  done  gross  injustice  to  the  defec- 
tive ;  and  sometimes  the  children  themselves  have  recognized  the  un- 
hygienic treatment  and  could  have  instructed  their  teachers  in  regard 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  their  fellows. 

The  need  of  better  training  of  teachers  in  school  hygiene  can 
hardly  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  Of  all  absurdities  of  modern 
education  nothing  perhaps  is  greater  than  the  neglect  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  normal  schools.  In  recent  years  it  is  true  that  this  sub- 
ject is  usually  given  some  attention  in  connection  with  school  man- 
agement or  other  subjects;  but  a  special  course  with  a  competent 
instructor  should  be  given  in  every  training  school,  and  teachers 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  fundamental  facts  established  by 
modern  hygienic  studies.  This  is  essential  not  merely  that  teachers 
may  help  in  the  early  detection  of  school  diseases  and  the  like,  but 
also  that  they  may  have  an  hygienic  apperception  and  be  trained  to 
notice  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  schoolroom,  improper  habits  of 
pupils  in  school  work,  conditions  of  fatigue,  nervousness,  and  the 
like,  and  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  positive  aim  of  modern  hygiene, — 
the  training  of  children  in  habits  of  healthful  activity  both  physical 
and  mental. 

All  organizations  concerned  with  hygiene  and  education, — the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  special  organizations  for  child  welfare;  State  and  city  Boards 
of  Health,  State  Boards  of  Education,  and  the  various  charitable 
organizations;  the  innumerable  miscellaneous  clubs  and  societies  for 
education  and  child  welfare ;  especially  normal  schools  and  other 
training  institutions  that  are  awakening  to  the  need  of  introducing 
school  hygiene;  and  other  organizations  whose  work  is  dependent 
on  intelligent  public  interest  in  child  hygiene, — all  have  now  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  arouse  the  public  to  proper  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of   this  subject,   and   may   anticipate   help    from   this   congress. 

W.  H.  B. 
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Modern  philanthropy;  a  study  of  efficient  appealing  and  giving,  by 
William  H.  Allen.     New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1912.    437  p. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  book.  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Harriman,  wife  of  the  railroad  magnate,  received  over  6,000  appeals 
for  help,  and  desiring  to  take  the  wisest  course,  turned  most  of  these 
letters  over  to  the  author,  who  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  and  the  National  Training  School  for  Public  Service,  who 
has  studied  these  letters  and  told  us  that  3,000  of  these  individuals 
wanted  in  all  $22,000,000;  organized  activities  wanted  $207,000,000; 
schools  and  colleges  aggregated  $54,000,000;  hospital  and  health, 
$83,000,000;  homes  and  asylums,  $6,000,000;  civic  work,  $120,000,000; 
churches,  $121,000,000.  The  map  shows  the  distribution  of  these 
letters,  which  follows  somewhat  the  density  of  population.  We  are 
told  how  these  people  came  to  write  them,  all  the  ruses,  methods 
of  approach,  workmanship  of  appeal.  Then  we  are  told  about  the 
difficulties  in  the  art  of  giving,  the  endowment  dream,  need  of  a 
national  clearing  house  for  givers,  clearing  standards  of  appeals,  and 
finally,  a  magna  charta  of  givers.  There  are  many  illustrations  and  the 
work,  like  everything  else  from  Dr.  Allen's  pen,  is  fresh  and  comes 
directly  from   and  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  theory  of  evolution  in  the  light  of  facts,  by  Karl  Frank.  With 
a  chapter  on  ant  guests  and  termite  guests  by  P.  E.  Wasmann. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles  T.  Druery.  London, 
Kegan   Paul,   Trench,   Triibner  &  Co.,    1913.     241   p. 

These  authors  present  here  a  very  interesting  and  profound  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  principles  of  evolution,  which  owing  to  their 
position  is  more  like  an  authoritative  pronouncement  of  the  Catholic 
church  upon  the  subject  than  anything  we  have  yet  had.  The  authors, 
who  are  Jesuits  (at  least  the  first  of  them)  are  very  able  scientists 
of  high  rank  in  their  own  domain,  and  they  have  gone  over  very 
carefully  the  questions  treated  and  come  to  the  general  conclusion 
that  the  manifold  alterations  of  plants  and  animals  never  goes  so 
far  that  the  allocation  to  a  certain  type  cannot  be  made  with  great 
certainty,  whether  it  would  be  adult  or  embryological.  and  the  altera- 
tions in  fossil  organisms  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  the  rule,  viz.,  that  each  organism  breeds  true,  while  current 
evolution  of  the  Darwin-Haeckel  type  is  only  one  of  "  approximating 
valuation "  which  has  led  us  in  the  wrong  direction.  Theories  of 
evolution  will  always  remain  ''  since  everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  and  is  an  evolution  in  the  organic  world,"  but  this  does 
not  express  itself  in  the  impossible  spontaneous  leaps  from  inorganic 
to  organic  or  from  plants  to  animals,  nor  in  objectless  hither  and 
thither  variation,  but  there  is  a  constant  harmony  between  construc- 
tion and  function  and  the  external  conditions  of  life.  "  Life  was  not 
acquired  by  organisms  themselves  nor  were  the  evolutional  tendencies." 
Both  were  received  from  another  source,   from  the  Creator. 
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A  guide  to  the  Montessori  method,  by  Ellen  Yale  Stevens.  New- 
York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1913.  240  p. 
The  author  pleads  as  an  excuse  for  adding  another  to  the  Mon- 
tessori books,  the  growing  interest  in  England  and  America  in  this 
remarkable  woman.  We  are  first  told  about  the  founder  of  the 
school,  then  the  controlling  ideas,  then  later  chapters  discuss  self- 
discipline  through  obedience,  the  two-fold  aim  of  education,  viz., 
biological  and  social,  physical,  sensory  education,  from  sensations 
to  ideas,  the  three  R's  in  a  new  form,  the  Montessori  parent,  teacher, 
movement,  its  critics,  its  deeper  message,  suggestion  for  the  summer 
and  for  the  suburbs.  On  the  whole  we  think  this  book  justifies  its 
existence,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  excessive  adulation  of  the 
author  and  the  fervid  zeal  with  which  her  cult  is  now  developed  will 
not  bring  any  serious  reaction  that  will  interfere  with  such  merit 
as  it  has,  which  in  our  opinion  has  been  vastly  over-estimated. 

Mind  and  health,  with  an  examination  of  some  systems  of  divine  heal- 
ing, by  Edward  E.  Weaver.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1913.  500  p. 
The  author  first  discusses  the  mind,  conscious  and  sub-conscious, 
then  the  psychological  principles  of  psychotherapy  and  its  armamen- 
tarium, its  technique,  value,  reality  in  general  and  religious  reality, 
religious  systems  of  mental  healing,  of  which  the  author  makes  five, 
viz..  Christian  science,  the  Emmanuel  movement,  divine  healing  of 
the  Dowieism  type,  the  Christian  alliance  type,  and  fifth,  meta- 
physical healing,  the  demands  of  a  valid  religious  system  of  healing, 
what  constitutes  it,  how  the  church  may  heal.  The  author  has  a 
good  bibliography  and  an  index  of  names  and  subjects.  This  is  a 
very  painstaking  work  which  it  must  have  taken  long  to  write  and 
it  will  be  of  great  use  and  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the 
subjects  it  treats.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  of  this  note, 
it  leans  a  little  too  sympathetically  toward  movements  like  Emmanuel- 
ism  and  the  English  Psychic  Research  Society.  Yet  the  facts  are 
the  main  things  and  the  author  fortunately  for  the  reader  keeps  the 
two   quite   distinct  throughout. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  by  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  and  Leonard 

P.   Ayres.      New    York,    Charities    Publication    Committee,    1913. 

276  p. 

The    first   edition    of    this    work,    printed    in    1908.    was    exhausted 

within  three  months,   and  was  reprinted  the  next  year.     During  the 

three   and  a  half  years   since,  there  has  been  much  increase  in  the 

number  of  cities  having  medical  inspection  and  physical  examinations 

have  become  a  more  integral  part  of  the  system,  so  that  there  is  an 

increasing  demand   for   a  revision   so  that  we  are  told   that   "  while 

covering  much  of  the  matter  in  the  original  book  "  the  text  has  been 

entirely    rewritten    and    the    description    of    methods    and    forms    as 

well  as  the  quantitative  material  brought  down  to  date. 

The    posture    of   school    children,    with    its    home    hygiene    and    new 

efficiency   methods   for  school   training,   by  Jessie   H.    Bancroft. 

New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1913.    327  p. 

The  chapter  headings,  erect  carriage,  how  to  judge  and  correct  it, 

the  spine,  head,  chest,  shoulders,  feet,  home  hygiene  of  posture,  that 

of   dress,   efficiency  methods,   class   standards,   auxiliary  aids,   give   a 

rather    inadequate    conception    of    the    content    of    this    popular    and 

copiously  illustrated  book,  with  26  plates  and  108  figures  illustrating 

various  postures   and  the  modes  of   correcting  defects.     The   author 
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is  an  assistant  director  of  physical  training  in  the  New  York  pubHc 
schools  and  the  book  is  addressed  to  the  corps  of  special  assistants. 
The  book  is  useful  and  timely. 

Culture,  discipline  and  democracy,  by  A.  Duncan  Yocum.  Philadel- 
phia, Christopher  Sower  Co.,  1913.  320  p. 
The  author  first  gives  the  present  status  of  his  subject,  then  analyzes 
formal  discipline,  discusses  conditions  favorable  for  general  dis- 
cipline, the  old  idea  is  gone  and  the  old  value  of  formal  subjects, 
the  interdependence  of  culture  and  direct  preparation  for  life,  uni- 
formity for  various  localities  in  the  general  course  of  study  is  limited 
by  educational  relationships  which  must  be  certainly  memorized,  the 
inadequacy  of  tests  for  the  mere  elimination  of  the  harmful,  tests 
for  relative  worth. 

National  Education  Association.     Report  of  the  committee  on  teach- 
ers'  salaries   and  cost   of   living.     Robert   C.    Brooks,    executive 
secretary.     Published  by  the   association,    Secretary's   office,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  1913.    328  p. 
The  papers  here  are  roughly  grouped  under  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  its  causes,  with  letters  and  references;  while  the  second  part 
deals  with  economic  and  social  conditions  of  teachers  in  certain  large 
mid-west  cities ;  the  third  with  salaries,  schedules,  tenure  and  pensions. 
Reports  like  this  ought  to  be  analyzed  and  the  main  points  brought 
out  a  little  in  perspective  like  the  excellent  work  of  this  sort  which 
is  often  done  in  the  Parliamentary  blue  books  of  England.     Through 
these  328  pages   the  reader   is   left   almost   no  guide   as  to   what  is 
really  worth  hunting  down  and  what  not. 

School   feeding;   its   history   and   practice   at   home   and   abroad,   by 

Louise  Stevens  Bryant;  with  an  introduction  by  P.  P.  Claxton. 

Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  c.   1913.     345  p. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to   Professor  Lightner  Witmer   and  bears 

what  appears  to  be  a  very  hearty  and  official  endorsement  from  the 

United   States  Commissioner  of  Education.     After  a  chapter  on  the 

history  and  present  status  of  the  school  feeding  movement,  the  writer 

proceeds   to   discuss  physical   deterioration,  malnutrition   in   England, 

provision  of  meals  in  elementary  schools  there,  the  canteen  scolaires 

in  France,  school  meals  in  German  municipalities  and  other  European 

countries,  lunches  in  American  elementary  schools,  in  open  air  schools. 

investigation  on  hand  feeding,  malnutrition  in  childhood,  food  needs 

of  growing  children;  and  adds  school  menus,  bibliography,  appendices. 

School  janitors,  mothers  and  health,  by  Helen  C.  Putnam.  Easton, 
Pa.,  American  Academy  of  Medicine  Press,  c.  1913.  201  p. 
This  work  has  three  chapters,  the  first  on  the  prevention  of  school 
fatigue;  the  second,  mothers'  clubs  and  clean  schoolhouses ;  the  third, 
school  janitors  and  health.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  is  in  the 
last  chapter  and  the  author's  ideals  would  make  janitorship  almost 
a  profession. 

The  moral  education  of  school  children.     By  Charles  Keen  Taylor. 

Preface  by  Arthur  Holmes.     C.  K.  and  H.  B.  Taylor,  Mermaid 

Lane  and  Navahoe  Streets,  St.  Martin's,  Philadelphia,  n.  d.    yy  p. 

This  little  book  is  called  an  expression  of  the  general  movement 

represented  by  the  principle  that  a  bad  body  makes  a  bad  boy  and 

a  good  body  makes  a  good  boy.    The  author  gives  a  moral  education 
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schedule  for  use  in  the  schools  designed  for  children  from  five  to 
sixteen  years,  inclusive,  tabbing  off  a  number  of  different  virtues 
for  each  age,  with  a  few  lines  of  comment  on  each.  This  and  part 
three,  which  is  really  a  note  on  working  children,  constitute  the  main 
value  of  the  book. 

The  progressive  business  man,  by  Orison  Svvett  Marden.  New  York, 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1913.  166  p. 
Among  the  eighteen  chapters  the  following  are  typical :  What 
will  system  do  for  you ;  prosperity ;  put  sunshine  into  your  business ; 
capital  and  labor;  what  you  owe  your  employees;  sweetening  the 
day's  work ;  a  better  spur  than  the  whip ;  the  new  business  philosophy ; 
looking  outside  for  grants;  integrity;  when  the  head  of  the  firm 
takes  it  easy ;  courtesy  brings  business ;  looking  the  latter  in  the  face ; 
don't  fire  the  boy;  the  tight  wad  employer;  suspicious  mental  atti- 
tude;  why  men   fail. 

The  joys  of  living,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden.  New  York,  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1913.  403  p. 
We  have  here  twenty-six  chapters  on  such  subjects  as:  A  pro- 
fessional at  living,  ethics  and  happiness,  the  sin  of  tired  nerves,  joy 
of  imagination,  friendship,  reading,  content,  home  joy  killers,  joy 
at  work,   longevity  and  happiness. 

Old  age,  its  cause  and  prevention ;  the  story  of  an  old  body  and  face 
made  young,  by  Sanford  Bennett.  New  York,  Physical  Culture 
Publishing  Co.,  c.  1912.  394  p. 
Here  is  a  man  of  seventy-two,  who  has,  as  his  photographs  show, 
rejuvenated  himself  from  the  old  man  he  was  at  fifty  so  that  he 
does  not  look,  as  he  thinks  and  tells  us  his  friends  do,  over  forty. 
The  photographs  of  his  physical  development  are  certainly  very  re- 
markable. His  shoulders,  chest,  back,  legs,  are  those  of  an  athlete, 
and  although  he  has  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  health  and 
longevity  from  his  parents,  and  began  with  a  mild  heart  trouble,  he 
is  now  a  man  of  admirable  physical  development.  All  or  nearly  all 
his  exercises  are  taken  in  the  morning,  horizontal,  in  bed,  after  he 
wakens.  He  has  very  little  apparatus  and  besides  the  exercises  which 
have  so  greatly  improved  his  heart  and  overcome  his  varicose  veins 
and  increase  his  chest  capacity,  he  has  a  number  of  other  friction 
exercises  for  his  face,  from  which  all  wrinkles  have 'been  rubbed 
out,  and  he  tells  us  and  indeed  the  photographs  indicate  that  he  has 
even  brought  back  a  good  deal  of  his  hair  and  eliminated  much  of 
its  grayness.  The  language  of  the  book  is  plain,  frank,  direct,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  do  much  good. 

Scientific  management  in  education,  by  J.  M.  Rice.  New  York,  Pub- 
lishers Printing  Company,  1913.  282  p. 
The  author  here  reprints  eleven  articles,  the  chief  topics  being 
educational  research,  obstacles  to  rational  reform,  essential  of  ele- 
mentary education,  economy  of  time,  futility  of  the  spelling  grind, 
the  test  in  arithmetic,  the  causes  of  success  and  failure,  results  of 
a  test  lesson  in  language,  need  of  a  new  basis  of  education,  and 
supervision. 

Ethics  and  education,  by  J.  Howard  Moore.     London,  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1912.     188  p. 
The  heads  of  the  important  chapters  are  school  and  evolution,  im- 
portance of  ethical  culture,  the  call  of  the  past,  educational  anxieties, 
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practical,  vocational,  intellectual  and  ethical  anxiety,  can  morals  be 
taught,  contents  of  ethics,  law  of  the  larger  self,  causes  of  immorality, 
vestigial  organs,  survivals  of  the  wild,  biology  of  child  nature,  reform- 
ing the  curriculum,  the  world  to  be,  a  course  in  ethical  culture,  works, 
methods,  suggestions. 

Enjoyment  of  poetry,  by  Max  Eastman.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1913.  224  p. 
The  various  chapters  treat  of  poetic  people,  names  practical  and 
poetic,  their  technique,  imaginative  realization,  choice  and  comparison 
in  poetry,  wines,  sleep  and  poetry,  realization  of  action,  of  things, 
emotions  and  ideals,  poetry  itself,  how  to  enjoy  and  compose  it. 

The  garden  city  movement  up-to-date,  by  Ewart  G.  Culpin.  London, 
Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Association,  1913.  62,  p. 
This  attractive  little  book  gives  a  tabulated  summary  of  estates, 
details  of  schemes,  copartnership  in  housing,  with  the  work  of  garden 
cities  and  town  planning  associations,  with  very  many  tables,  views, 
diagrams,  etc.,  showing  the  great  extent  to  which  the  movement  has 
gone  in  England.  The  title  may  easily  mislead  Americans,  who  are 
accustomed  to  associate  garden  city  only  with  children's  gardens. 

Agenda,  1913.     Diisseldorf,   Tietz,   1913.     96  p. 

This  little  work  contains  a  series  of  articles  by  different  writers. 
One  is  entitled  the  century  of  the  child,  another  is  on  child  care  and 
culture,  another  treats  the  soul  of  the  child  as  an  individuality,  while 
education  in  general,  the  child  and  art,  protective  measures,  and 
finally  a  calendar,  constitute  this  copiously  illustrated  little  book. 

The  shattered  halo  and  other  stories  about  schools,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
Syracuse,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1913.  250  p. 
Mr.  Bardeen  here  publishes  eight  more  of  his  characteristic  simple 
and  effective  stories  of  school  Hfe  and  work.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  these  stories  seem  to  improve  with  the  successive  publications  of 
the  genial  author. 

A  cyclopedia  of  education,  edited  by  Paul  Monroe.    Volume  4.    New 
York,  Macmillan,   1913.     740  p. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  standard  set  up  by  the  first  volume 
of  this  work  seems  to  be  maintained.     This  volume  comes  down  to 
Polytechnic   schools. 

Healing  influences,  by  Leander  Edmund  Whipple.  New  York,  Amer- 
ican School  of  Metaphysics,  1913.    227  p. 

The  Pierce  spellers.  A  two-book  course  in  spelling^  for  grades  three 
to  eight,  by  Walter  Merton  Pierce.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  c.  19 12. 
131  p. 

Skolbarns  Intrcssen;  en  psykologisk-pedagogisk  Undersokning,  av 
Georg  Brandell.  Stockholm,  A.  V.  Carlsons  Bokforlags-Aktie- 
bolag,  1913.     256  p. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  mental  and  social  measurements. 
by  Edward  L.  Thorndike.  2nd  ed.  rev.  &  enl.  New  York,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  1913.    277  p. 
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The  modern  warship,  by  Edward  L.  Attwood.  New  York,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1913,     146  p. 

The  Vikings,  by  Allen  Mawer.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1913-     150  p. 

Variations  in  the  grades  of  high  school  pupils,  by  Clarence  Truman 
Gray.  Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  191 3.  120  p.  (Educational 
Psychology  Monographs,  ed.  by  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  no.  8). 

The  atmosphere,  by  A.  J.  Berry.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1913.     146  p. 

Academic  algebra,  by  George  Wentworth  and  David  Eugene  Smith. 
Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  c.  1913.    442  p. 

Burke:  ReHections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Edited  by  W.  Alison 
Phillips  and  Catherine  Beatrice  Phillips.  Cambridge,  Uni- 
versity press,  1912.    311  p. 

The  earth,  its  shape,  size,  weight  and  spin,  by  J.  H.  Poynting.  New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1913.     141  p. 

A  first  course  in  physics,  by  Andrews  Millikan  and  Henry  Gordon 
Gale,     Rev.  ed.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  c.  1913.    442  p. 

The  case  for  zuoman  suffrage;  a  bibliography.  By  Margaret  Ladd 
Franklin.  New  York,  Published  by  the  National  College  Equal 
Suffrage  League,  1913.    315  p. 

Side-stepping  with  Shorty,  by  Sewell  Ford.  New  York,  Grosset  & 
Dunlap,  c.   1908.     325  p. 

Open  air  crusaders.  The  individuality  of  the  child  versus  the  system; 
together  with  a  report  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  open  air 
schools.  By  Sherman  C.  Kingsley.  Elizabeth  McCormick 
Memorial  Fund,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  111.,  1913.     128  p. 

National  Education  Association.  Year  book  and  list  of  active  mem- 
bers, revised  to  December  31,  1912.  Chicago,  Illinois,  Meeting. 
Published  by  the  association.  Secretary's  office,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
1912.     429  p. 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of 
Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  50th  annual  meeting,  held  at 
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Introduction 

Child  study  has  recognized  in  a  general  way  alternating, 
or  at  least  differentiated,  periods  of  development,  roughly 
classified  according  to  predominant  characteristics,  physical 
and  mental,  and  located  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the 
child  in  years.  Infancy  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  the 
first  year  or  years  of  life.  Following  infancy  there  comes 
the  period  of  childhood,  pretty  sharply  marked  off  at  the 
later  limit  by  the  characteristics  accompanying  the  attainment 
of  pubescence. 

The  period  of  childhood  is  again  variously  divided  by  the 
different  authors,  the  location  of  the  division  points  depend- 
ing upon  the  characteristics  chosen  as  division  marks.  Be- 
cause of  the  grouping  of  some  important  factors  about  those 
years  at  which  school  is  usually  begun,  it  is  becoming  more 
general  to  designate  this  as  a  natural  division  point,  or  per- 
haps better,  nodal  period,  of  development.  The  time  preced- 
ing this  nodal  period  is  referred  to  as  "  earlier  childhood," 
while  the  time  from  this  to  the  appearance  of  pubescence  is 
referred  to  as  ''  later  childhood."     Later  childhood,  then,  be- 

^  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  suggested  the  field  in  which  to  work  out 
this  thesis.  The  suggestions,  advice  and  helpful  criticism  received 
from  Dr.  W.  H.  Burnham  made  its  completion  possible.  For  the 
helpful  assistance  from  both  these  persons  the  writer  wishes  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness.  He  wishes  also  to  express  his  thanks 
to  those  who  assisted  in  ^  the  collection  of  material,  among  whom 
should  be  mentioned  especially  Dr.  Theodate  L.  Smith  and  the  library 
staff. 
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gins  approximately  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  the  graded 
school  and  continues  up  to,  or  until  a  short  time  after,  the 
completion  of  the  graded  school  work,  and  might  well  be 
characterized  as  "  the  age  of  the  grades." 

The  fact  that  it  does  so  nearly  coincide  with  the  grade 
school  years  makes  later  childhood  a  most  important  period 
from  the  view  points  of  child  study  and  pedagogy.  It  is  a 
period  deserving  of  the  closest  study,  especially  as  regards 
the  child's  development  and  his  fitness  to  succeed  in  the  tasks 
and  cope  with  the  new  situations  presented  in  the  school 
environment. 

Following  a  brief  characterization  of  the  developmental 
features  at  the  close  of  this  later  childhood  period,  it  is  our 
intention  to  take  up  in  this  paper  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
discussion  of  those  developmental  features  that  group  them- 
selves about  its  beginning.  It  is  our  purpose  to  collect  and 
condense  available  facts  and  data  from  the  many  investiga- 
tions that  have  dealt  with  particular  phases  of  development 
in  these  early  years,  tO'  relate  them  in  so  far  as  is  possible, 
and  to  suggest  something  of  their  significance. 

What  we  have  chosen  to  call  the  later  limit  of  childhood 
is  marked  by  those  special  phases  of  development  that  accom- 
pany the  attainment  of  pubescence.  It  would  be  useless,  for 
our  purpose,  to  attempt  a  detailed  description  of  these,  though 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important 
points  to  which  we  may  wish  to  refer  later. 

Very  prominent  among  the  physical  changes  characteristic 
of  the  pubescent  period  is  that  of  growth,  both  in  height  and 
weight.  Growth  in  height  shows  a  remarkable  acceleration, 
extending  over  several  years.  The  average  time  for  girls  is 
from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
year,  while  for  boys  it  runs  from  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  years.  Most  curves  show  a  simi- 
lar acceleration  in  weight  following  a  little  later,  and  occur- 
ring also  a  little  earlier  in  girls  than  in  boys.  Both  height 
and  weight  continue  to  increase  for  some  time  after  this  rapid 
acceleration,  but  at  a  slower  and  more  uniform  rate,  so  that 
boys  and  girls  may  be  said  to  have  almost  reached  adult  size 
at  the  close  of  the  rapid  pubertal  weight  increase. 

Closely  related  to  these  phenomena  of  general  growth, 
occur  rapid  growth  of  certain  parts  and  organs,  rapid  changes 
in  body  proportions,  remarkable  additions  in  muscular  power, 
change  in  quality  and  increase  in  quantity  of  possible  mental 
achievement,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  attain- 
ment of  pubescence. 

Dr.   Crampton,  e.  g.,  would   seem  to  give  the   factor  of 
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pubescence  a  place  of  prime  importance,  since  he  makes  it  the 
basis  of  grading  for  "  physiological  age  "  during  this  period 

(26). 

Data  with  regard  to  time  of  eruption  of  the  teeth  seem  to 
indicate  a  close  relationship  of  dentition  to  the  general  stage 
of  advancement  of  development.  From  tabulations  of  the 
number  of  canines  and  molars  present,  Crampton  finds  a 
definite  correlation  of  tooth  appearance  and  weight  and  of 
tooth  appearance  and  height  (26).  The  more  extended  in- 
vestigations of  dentition  are  of  interest  in  this  connection 
also.  Boas  and  Wissler  (11),  Berten  (8),  and  Rose  {jy^ 
all  found  that  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  was  earlier,  on  the 
average,  for  girls  than  for  boys.  Recalling  the  fact  of  earlier 
pubescence  of  girls,  the  suggestion  of  a  relationship  between 
pubescence  and  dentition,  or  perhaps  better,  the  relationship 
of  both  dentition  and  pubescence  to  the  general  stage  of 
advancement  in  development,  is  strong.  There  is  a  problem 
here  worthy  of  further  investigation.  More  knowledge  of 
the  relationship  of  advancement  of  dentition  at  this  time  to 
other  factors  of  development  ought  to  be  very  valuable. 

Studies  of  the  skeletal  development,  as  worked  out  by 
Rotch  (80),  Pryor  (70)  and  others,  while  not  showing  cor- 
relations for  ossification  of  any  particular  part  of  the  skeleton 
with  pubescence,  show  in  a  general  way  a  greater  rapidity 
in  girls  at  this  stage  of  life.  Great  variability  in  degree  of 
rapidity  is  also  shown,  especially  by  the  work  of  Rotch  and 
Smith   (81)   and  also  by  that  of  Pryor  indicated  above. 

Variability  in  the  time  of  these  developmental  phenomena 
is  everywhere  evident.  Tabulations  of  growth  all  show  that 
the  acceleration  extends  over  several  years.  Variability  is 
fully  as  great  in  dentition,  as  indicated  by  the  tabulations  for 
time  of  tooth  eruption.  Time  of  appearance  of  pubescence 
is  also  extremely  variable.  Crampton  found  this  factor  ap- 
pearing in  boys  from  12.75  ^o  16.25  years  of  age. 

These  main  facts  concerning  the  developmental  phenomena 
prominent  at  the  pubescent  period  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  actual  limitation  of  childhood  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
a  mere  temporal  reckoning  of  the  length  of  life,  but  rather 
to  development.  They  indicate  also  that  this  limit  does  not 
coincide  with  a  definitely  marked  "  time  line,"  but  rather 
constitutes  a  broad  "  time  zone  "  within  which  the  transition 
from  later  childhood  over  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  ado- 
lescent period  is  accomplished.  Within  this  zone,  the  varia- 
bility is  sufficiently  great,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Crampton,  Rotch  and  Smith,  Pryor  and  others,  to  render  grad- 
ing  on   the   basis    of   chronological   basis    alone   inadequate. 
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Finally,  this  stage  of  development  is  reached  by  girls  earlier 
than  by  boys,  as  has  been  indicated  by  almost  every  study  of 
development  having  to  do  with  this  period  of  life. 

While  the  close  of  later  childhood  is  thus  pretty  clearly 
marked  off  by  prominent  developmental  features,  there  is  not 
at  its  beginning  such  a  clear  cut  and  astounding  transition. 
Those  factors  which  may  be  used  as  marks  of  development 
are  much  harder  to  distinguish,  and  therefore  to  correlate. 
There  is  available,  however,  a  considerable  body  of  facts  that 
may  assist  us  in  the  solution  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  that  have  to  do  with  this  period,  and  in  the 
statement  of  some  other  problems  that  need  solution. 

Among  the  important  problems  are  these  two:  (i)  Is 
there,  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  or  seven  years,  evidence  of  a 
transition  or  nodality  of  development  comparable  in  any  man- 
ner to  the  transitional  stage  at  puberty?  (2)  Is  the  advance- 
ment in  the  two  sexes  equal  at  this  period  of  life,  and  if  not, 
how  do  they  differ  ?    We  shall  take  these  up  in  order. 

Evidences  of  Nodality 

The  School  Age. — Turning  to  the  first  of  the  problems  just 
indicated,  it  may  be  worth  while,  before  taking  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  actual  physical  characteristics,  to  point  out  that 
this  period  of  the  child's  life  has  for  centuries  been  recog- 
nized in  a  practical  way  as  transitional,  in  that  it  represented 
the  time  for  the  beginning  of  formal  education.  The  actual 
chronological  age  differed  somewhat  with  different  peoples, 
but  for  the  most  part  formal  training,  as  distinguished  from 
home  training  was  begun  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years. 

Of  China,  Douglass  wrote  (31,  p.  165):  "School  Hfe 
commonly  begins  at  the  age  of  six,  and  the  youthful  learner 
is  at  once  set  to  learn  by  heart  easy  text-books  which  give  in 
short  sentences  the  leading  principles  of  Chinese  polity." 
Monroe  states  that  in  the  old  Greek  period  the  Spartan  boy 
was  taken  after  seven  years  of  training  under  the  direct  care 
of  the  mother  and  put  under  charge  of  assistants  to  the  paeda- 
monus,  being  cared  for  from  that  time  on  in  public  barracks  at 
public  expense  (56,  p.  74).  Similarly,  Athenian  boys  began 
attendance  at  school  at  about  the  age  of  seven  years  (56,  pp. 
82-3).  Plato,  in  his  ideal  Republic  would  have  the  boys  taught 
music  and  gymnastics  from  the  age  of  seven  on  (56,  p.  13.S). 
Medieval  and  modern  education  have  fallen  into  line.  The 
legal  age  for  school  entrance  in  most  states,  and  in  most 
countries  also,  at  the  present  time,  falls  within  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year.  Thus  in  the  educational  practice  of  most  nations 
it  has  been  found  experimentally  that  at  about  this  time  of 
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life  the  child  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  development  that  he 
can  undertake  the  tasks  involved  in  education  of  a  formal 
nature. 

If,  now,  we  turn  attention  to  the  more  tangible  evidences  of 
the  stage  of  development,  we  are  led  to  several  considerations. 
There  are  the  matters  of  growth,  both  in  height  and  weight, 
dentition,  growth  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  including 
skull,  brain,  larynx,  eye,  etc.  Another  group  of  facts  also, 
related  both  to  neurological  structure  and  to  psychology  may 
be  added.  These  have  to  do  with  the  neuro-muscular  control 
of  the  child.  Finally,  a  few  suggestions  may  be  obtained  from 
the  field  of  pathology. 

Height  and  Weight. — As  regards  growth  in  height  and 
weight,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  closing  years  of  the  later 
childhood  period  are  years  of  retarded  growth.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  upon  the  results  of  numerous  extended  inves- 
tigations. Conclusions  regarding  the  earlier  years  of  the 
period  are  much  less  definite,  partly  because  of  insufficient 
data,  partly  because  of  a  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  growth  curves  for  these  years. 

Burk,  who  summarized  the  available  statistics  up  to  the 
time  of  his  study,  1898,  writes  as  follows  (17,  p.  257)  : 

"  If  inow  we  turn  to  Table  A  of  heights,  taking,  for  example,  the 
larger  American  studies  of  Bowditch,  Peckham  and  Porter,  we  see  that 
the  rate  of  growth  is  somewhat  rapid  in  the  beginning,  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year,  and  decreases  with  fluctuations  until  about  ten  years  in 
girls  and  twelve  years  in  boys,  when  the  prepubertal  acceleration  sets 
in.  This  general  decrease  is  to  be  noticed  in  all  the  larger  studies, 
though  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  prepubertal  increase  varies  a  year 
or  so.  The  same  decrease  in  rate  from  six  years  up  to  the  time  of  the 
prepubertal  increase  is  to  be  observed  similarly  in  the  case  of  girls. 
Curves  constructed  from  absolute  annual  increases  show,  as  a  rule,  in 
this  childhood'  period  one  or  two  pronounced  fluctuations,  but  they  do 
not  occur  with  a  regularity  in  all  charts  sufficient  to  be  of  assurance 
that  their  cause  is  certainly  physiological  and  not  merely  statistical. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  curves  are  by  no  means 
regular.    .    .     ." 

Although  pointing  out  thus  clearly  the  irregularities  in  the 
curve  for  these  early  years,  Burk  goes  on  to  conclude  that,  in 
the  absence  of  determinative  data,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  re- 
gard the  period  from  about  six  years  on  as  one  of  a  general 
decrease  in  growth  rate,  with  one  or  two  minor  fluctuations. 
The  investigations  of  Combe,  Landsperger  and  Carstadt,  made 
upon  a  comparatively  small  number  of  children,  but  more 
upon  an  individual  plan,  are  pointed  to  as  justifying  this 
view  (17,  p.  258). 

Smedley,  in  the  Chicago  investigations,  noticed  something 
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of  these  irregularities  in  the  early  school  years.  Following 
his  reference  to  the  pubescent  acceleration  of  growth,  he 
writes  (84,  p.  32)  :  "  The  charts  seem  to  show  that  a  similar 
but  less  well  marked  period  of  activity  is  present  from  the 
beginning  of  school  life  to  the  age  of  nine." 

Englesperger  and  Ziegler  (32,  Bd.  i)  found  that  of  the 
children  in  the  first  year  of  school,  those  between  the  ages  five 
years  and  nine  months  and  six  years  were  noticeably  smaller, 
on  the  average,  than  those  from  si'x  years  and  one  month  to 
seven  years  of  age.    The  averages  for  these  periods  were: 

Boys  Girls 

5  yr.  9  mo. — 6  yr.=  109.65  cm.  106.25  cm. 

6  yr.  I  mo. — 7  yr.=  11 1.66  cm.  110.77  cm. 

They  found  considerable  differences  in  height  at  this  period 
between  half  year,  and  even  fourth  year  groups. 

A  tabulation  comparing  the  weights  of  these  periods  showed 
that  a  smaller  percentage  of  those  under  six  years  had  gained 
than  of  those  over  six  years  of  age.  This  was  on  the  com- 
parison of  weights  eight  weeks  apart  at  the  beginning  of 
school. 

Stratz  (86,  p.  66),  in  Germany,  on  the  basis  of  rather 
limited  statistics,  agrees  with  a  former  author,  Bartel,  in 
making  the  first  four  years  a  period  of  bodily  "  fullness,"  the 
years  from  five  to  seven,  inclusive,  a  period  of  "  stretching," 
or  spurt  of  growth,  and  the  years  eight  to  ten  a  second  period 
of  bodily  fullness,  preceding  a  second  spurt  from  the  age  of 
eleven  to  fifteen. 

So  far  as  available  statistical  material  is  concerned,  growth 
in  weight  presents  a  condition  similar  to  growth  in  height. 
Without  giving  the  data  these  tabulations  may  be  character- 
ized briefly,  and  their  indications  may  be  stated.  Most  tabu- 
lations begin  with  the  school  age  and  continue  from  that 
time  on,  thus  preventing  comparisons  with  the  years  that 
precede.  Usually,  also,  the  number  of  data  for  the  earliest 
school  years  are  few  in  number.  Again,  statistics  for  weight 
present  an  added  difficulty  in  interpretation  because  of  the 
greater  variability  in  this  factor.  So  far  as  comparisons  of 
absolute  figures  may  be  relied  upon,  there  is  only  a  continuous 
but  variable  increase  in  weight  from  year  to  year  in  the  two 
sexes,  up  to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  when  a  retardation  occurs. 
Boys  appear  to  be  slightly  superior,  throughout  the  entire 
course. 

There  is  slight  suggestion  of  a  spurt  of  growth  in  the  be- 
ginning school  years,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
establish  the  point.     What  is  needed  here  is  a  collection  of 
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more  data,  beginning  with  the  lower  years  and  continuing 
through  the  beginning  school  years.  One  cannot  see  in  these 
studies  of  height  and  weight  a  definite  proof  of  a  character- 
istic of  growth  at  this  period.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
from  the  larger  investigations  the  results  strongly  suggest  a 
slight  acceleration.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  most  of 
the  tabulations  have  paid  attention  to  yearly  age  groups  only. 
Much  more  accurate  would  be  a  comparison  of  age  groups 
for  fourth  years  or  perhaps  for  months. 

The  rather  indefinite  studies  of  development,  as  indicated 
by  increase  in  growth  in  height  and  weight,  may  be  supple- 
mented by  some  more  definite  facts  with  regard  to  individual 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body  that  give  more  distinct  evidence 
of  a  nodality  at  the  school  age. 

Dez'clopment  of  Teeth  and  Jazvs. — The  period  with  which 
we  are  here  dealing  is  distinctly  a  transitional  one  as  regards 
the  development  of  the  teeth  and  jaws.  These  present  a  num- 
ber of  phenomena,  transitional  as  well  as  developmental  in 
their  nature,  that  group  themselves  about  the  years  in  which 
the  change  from  first  to  second  dentition  occurs.  Some  of 
these  are  very  evident,  others  less  so,  but  altogether  they  make 
up  such  a  group  of  developmental  processes,  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  each  other,  and  also  to  other  phases  of  physical 
and  mental  development  that  they  deserve  to  be  noted  con- 
siderably in  detail. 

Aside  from  this,  there  are  also  other  well  grounded  reasons 
for  dwelling  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  topic,  i.  Anatom- 
ically, the  teeth  and  jaws  are  the  most  important  structures 
in  the  facial  part  of  the  skull.  Much  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion is  of  rather  secondary  nature,  its  purpose  being  to  fur- 
nish place  for  attachment  of  muscles  or  to  give  proper  bracing 
and  support  for  these  parts.  2.  On  the  side  of  physiological 
functioning  the  teeth  and  jaws  are  extremely  important. 
Upon  them  devolves  a  great  part  of  the  preparation  of  food 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  not  to  mention  the  part  they  play 
in  articulate  speech.  3.  Again,  from  the  view  point  of  hygiene, 
it  may  be  said  that  columns  of  good,  sound  teeth,  so  located 
as  to  bring  their  chewing  surfaces  into  proper  occlusion,  are 
requisites  of  good  health.  The  absence  of  these  conditions 
may  lead  to  any  of  a  number  of  allied  disturbances,  to  which 
more  detailed  reference  will  be  made  later.  4.  Finally,  since 
they  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  anatomically,  the  form  and 
general  outline  of  the  face  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
upon  teeth  and  jaws.  It  therefore  follows  that  from  the  view 
point  of  esthetics  the  proper  formation  and  development  of 
teeth  and  jaws  may  not  be  left  unconsidered.     Thus  we  may 
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say  that  from  any  of  the  four  view  points,  esthetic,  hygienic, 
functional  or  structural,  development  of  teeth  and  jaws  de- 
serves the  fullest  consideration.  We  shall  attempt  to  con- 
sider the  topic  from  all  four  of  these  view  points  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  devoted  to  it. 

While  most  concerned  with  the  transitional  phenomena, 
so  much  depends  upon  preceding  and  following  developmental 
processes  that  a  rapid  review  of  the  entire  period  of  dentition 
may  be  of  value  in  setting  forth  more  clearly  the  character- 
istics of  the  transitional  period.  In  this  review,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  reader's  general  knowledge  of  form,  names,  and  com- 
position of  the  teeth  is  sufficient  to  render  detailed  descrip- 
tions unnecessary.  Since  similar  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  jaws,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  less  general,  descrip- 
tions of  the  principal  structures  with  which  we  shall  need  to 
deal  will  be  included.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  facts 
with  regard  to  development  of  the  teeth  will  be  presented  first, 
then  those  with  regard  to  development  of  the  jaws.  With 
these  two  groups  of  facts  before  us,  we  may  next  proceed  to 
discuss  their  relationship  and  its  significance,  and  arrive  at 
some  conclusions.  With  these  hints  as  to  method  of  proced- 
ure before  us,  we  turn  next  to  the  presentation  of  the  facts. 

Although  the  eruption  of  the  first  or  temporary  teeth  from 
the  gums  does  not  take  place  until  some  time  after  birth,  the 
formation  of  their  crowns  begins  very  early  in  the  developing 
embryonic  jaw.  Their  calcification  is  already  far  advanced 
at  the  time  of  birth.  The  early  formation  and  development 
of  these  is  somewhat  as  follows :  Above  the  gums,  along  the 
rudimentary  jaw  of  the  embryo,  there  is  formed  very  early 
a  ridge  of  epithelial  cells.  At  each  of  the  ten  points  at  which 
a  tooth  crown  is  to  be  formed,  a  depression  or  invagination 
occurs  in  this  ridge,  pushing  on  downward  into  the  jaw  in 
a  line,  as  it  were,  or  tube,  and  expanding  at  the  end  into  a 
bell-shaped  structure, — the  enamel  organ.  Gradually  the 
enamel  organ  grows  down  over  the  top  and  sides  of  a  small 
mound-like  enlargement  that  rises  up  from  the  deeper  tissue, 
— the  dental  germ.  Again  a  little  later  the  connection  of  the 
enamel  organ  with  the  epithelial  ridge  above  is  lost,  enamel 
organ  and  dental  germ  together  become  isolated  from  the 
surrounding  parts  and  enclosed  in  a  ''  dental  sac,"  and  within 
this  sac  the  two  organs  proceed  to  build  up  the  parts  of  the 
tooth  crown.  Out  of  the  soft  cells  that  make  up  the  enamel 
organ  is  formed  the  enamel;  out  of  those  of  the  tooth  germ 
is  formed  the  dentine  or  ivory  of  which  the  inner  part  of  the 
tooth  is  composed,  and  within  which,  again,  is  the  open  cavity 
containing  the  pulp. 
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The  transformation  of  these  soft  cells  into  the  hard  struc- 
tures of  the  crown  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  deposition 
of  lime  salts  within  the  cells  themselves,  and  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  a  process  of  calcination  or  calcification.  The  processes 
are  not  the  same  in  both  cases,  however.  While  the  cells  of 
the  enamel  organ  become  changed  into  solid  crystals,  those 
of  the  dental  germ  receive  the  lime  deposits  only  around  the 
outside  in  such  a  way  that  the  resulting  structures  are  elongate 
tubes.  The  central,  uncalcified  portions  remain  as  fine  fibrils 
which  are  connected  with  the  soft  pulp  of  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  that  fill  the  inner  cavity  of  the  tooth.  The  dentine 
tubes  thus  formed  are  of  considerable  length  and  extend  out- 
ward radially  from  the  pulp  cavity  to  the  enamel  **  roof  "  of 
the  tooth. 

The  direction  in  which  the  calcification  proceeds  differs  in 
the  two  organs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  enamel  organ 
folds  over  and  encloses  the  dental  germ.  Now,  the  calcifica- 
tion begins  at  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two  organs  and 
proceeds  in  both  directions.  For  the  enamel  cells,  then,  cal- 
cification proceeds  from  the  inner  surface  toward  the  outer; 
for  the  dentine  cells,  it  proceeds  from  the  outer  surface  in- 
ward toward  the  pulp  cavity. 

Enamel  and  dentine  differ  also  in  another  way.  The  enamel 
crystals  receive  no  more  nourishment  after  being  once  formed. 
The  dentine  cells,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  receive  some 
nourishment  throughout  the  life  of  the  tooth  by  means  of 
the  soft  fibrils  in  the  central  tubular  portions.     (63.     p.  31.) 

As  the  development  of  a  crown  proceeds  beneath  the  gums 
there  is  deposited  around  it  a  layer  of  bony  substance,  so 
that  by  the  time  it  is  completed  it  is  almost  enclosed  in  a 
bony  case  or  crypt.  The  top  of  the  crypt  is  open,  though 
the  aperture  is  not  large  enough  for  the  crown  to  pass 
through  without  absorption  of  some  of  the  tissue  from  its 
edges.  This  is  what  occurs  at  the  time  of  eruption  of  the 
crown. 

After  the  manner  thus  described  there  are  formed  ten  tooth 
crowns  in  each  of  the  jaws.  Their  calcification  is  not  entirely 
completed  by  the  time  of  birth,  but  it  is  completed  within 
the  first  few  months  of  life.  Then  they  emerge  from  the 
gums  to  form  the  "  temporary  set  "  that  functions  during  the 
early  years  of  the  child's  life.  Of  these,  the  incisors  and 
canines  are  small,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  teeth 
that  follow.  The  bicuspids,  or  milk  molars,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  larger  than  the  permanent  bicuspids  that  follow.  In  this 
way   ample  provision   is   made   for  the  mastication   of   such 
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foods  as  the  child  is  able  to  digest  and  assimilate  during  his 
early  years. 

Some  weeks  after  birth  the  crowns  of  the  temporary  set 
are  completed  and  begin  to  erupt  from  the  gums.  The  first 
become  visible  at  about  the  sixth  to  eighth  month  of  life, 
usually,  and  at  the  age  of  about  two  and  one-half  to  three 
years  the  child  is  equipped  with  a  full  set  of  twenty.  Ap- 
pearance is  usually  in  groups,  beginning  with  the  central  in- 
cisors and  proceeding,  in  a  general  way,  backward  from  these, 
with  intervals  of  time  elapsing  between  the  several  groups. 
Witzel  reports  the  usual  time  for  the  eruption  of  these,  as 
given  by  Thomas  and  Baume,  to  be  as  follows  (98,  p.  — )  : 

Central  incisors   6-8  mo. 

Lateral  incisors   6-12  mo. 

Anterior  bicuspids 12-16  mo. 

Canines    15-20  mo. 

Posterior  bicuspids   20-30  mo. 

The  basis  for  this  statement  is  not  given,  no  mention  being 
made  of  actual  investigation.  The  periods  given  are  those 
within  which  the  eruption  from  the  gums  usually  occurs.  It 
is  possible  for  the  teeth  to  appear  much  later,  however,  and 
yet  be  normal.  It  is  also  possible  for  a  few  of  the  crowns 
to  be  already  visible  at  birth  and  the  teeth  be  normal,  though 
this  is  very  often  the  result  of  diseased  conditions. 

The  process  by  which  a  tooth  crown  erupts  is  somewhat 
complex.  The  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  bony  crypt  must 
first  be  reabsorbed,  making  room  for  the  crown  to  push 
through.  The  gums  that  form  the  covering  are  next  absorbed. 
While  this  is  going  on  and  the  crown  gradually  pushing  up- 
ward, additions  are  made  to  the  root  from  cells  at  the  base 
of  the  crown,  and,  once  the  final  position  is  attained,  the 
root  becomes  fastened  into  place  by  the  bony  tissue  built  up 
around  it.  The  root  canal  remains  as  a  rather  wide  opening 
for  some  time,  however,  the  dentine  being  built  up  gradually 
until  the  root  is  solid,  except  for  the  narrow  canal  through 
which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  admitted  to  the  pulp  cavity. 

The  tissue  built  up  around  the  teeth  and  within  which  their 
sockets  are  found  is  known  as  the  alveolar  border  of  the 
jaw  or  alveolar  process.  It  is  developed  with  the  teeth  and 
apparently  for  the  specific  purpose  of  holding  them  in  posi- 
tion. Fuller  description  of  it  may  be  reserved  until  later. 
A  description  of  the  means  by  which  the  tooth  roots  are 
firmly  fastened  within  it,  however,  is  in  place  at  this  point. 
This  can  best  be  given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Angle,  taken 
from  his  paragraph  on  "Peridental  Membrane"  (i,  p.  122). 
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"  The  peridental  membrane  is  a  strong,  fibrous  membrane  forming  a 
close,  cushion-like  investment  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  is  the 
medium  of  attachment  between  the  alveolar  process  and  the  cementum. 
It  is  composed  largely  of  inelastic  connective  tissue,  and  is  richly- 
supplied  with  nutrient  vessels,  nerves,  cells,  and  glands.  Its  function 
is  three-fold : 

"  First,  vital,  for  the  formation  of  the  alveolar  process  on  one  side 
and  the  cementum  on  the  other. 

"  Second,  sensory,  through  which  the  most  delicate  touch  of  the 
tooth  is  felt. 

"  Third,  physical,  holding  the  tooth  in  position  in  the  alveolar  socket, 
and  resisting  the  movements  of  the  teeth  in  the  various  directions.  It 
also  supports  the  soft  tissues  about  the  teeth." 

Continuing,  Dr.  Angle  enumerates  the  kinds  of  cells  of 
which  the  peridental  membrane  is  composed  as,  /,  fibroblasts, 
for  the  formation  of  fibers  of  the  membrane;  2,  osteoblasts, 
for  the  formation  of  the  alveolar  process;  j,  cementoblasts, 
for  forming  the  cementum;  4,  osteoclasts,  for  disintegrating 
calcified  tissue;  and  finally,  5,  glands,  the  function  of  which 
is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood  (i,  p.  123). 

Malposition  of  temporary  teeth  is  rare.  When  it  does  occur, 
it  is  easily  corrected,  under  normal  conditions,  by  means  of 
the  pressure  from  lips  and  tongue.  But  while  this  is  true, 
abnormal  conditions  may  as  readily  cause  the  teeth  to  be 
moved  from  their  proper  positions  and  thus  bring  about  a 
malocclusion. 

But  the  temporary  crowns  are  not  formed  alone  in  the 
embryonic  jaw.  The  beginnings  of  the  permanent  crowns  are 
also  present  at  a  very  early  stage.  Very  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  enamel  organ  of  each  of  the  temporary  teeth  a 
second  line  or  tube  of  epithelial  cells  pushes  down  by  its 
lingual  side.  It  appears  as  a  branch  of  the  tube  which  de- 
velops into  the  enamel  organ  of  the  temporary  tooth.  In 
structure,  too,  it  is  similar,  and  its  development,  later,  after 
the  manner  described  for  the  temporary  tooth,  results  in 
the  formation  of  the  crown  of  the  permanent  tooth. 

Aside  from  the  ten  corresponding  to  the  crowns  of  the 
temporary  set,  there  are  also  six  other  germs  in  each  jaw, 
as  the  beginnings  of  the  molars  of  the  second  set.  The  child 
at  birth,  then,  has  in  each  jaw  the  almost  completed  crowns 
of  the  ten  temporary  teeth  and  also  the  germs  of  the  sixteen 
permanent  teeth  at  various  stages  of  development.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  permanent  crowns  is  of  course  later  than  that 
of  the  temporary,  their  time  of  most  rapid  growth,  according 
to  Pedley  (62)  being  from  birth  to  three  or  four  years  of 
age.  Johnson  places  the  critical  period  for  their  calcification 
at  from  birth  to  the  age  of  five  years,  that  of  the  first  perma- 
nent molars  having  been  begun  even  before  the  birth  of  the 
child  (51). 
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The  time  of  these  processes  is  given  more  in  detail  by 
Witzel  (98,  p.  17)  : 

"  The  calcification  of  the  crowns  of  the  incisive  teeth  begins  between 
the  first  and  second  year  and  the  calcification  of  the  canine  tooth  in 
the  third  year.  In  the  fifth  year  of  age  the  tuberosities  for  the  second 
molar  tooth  are  developed  and  in  the  ninth  those  for  the  third.  About 
the  time  of  the  ninth  year  no  remarkable  processes  of  calcification  take 
place  in  the  crowns,  except  in  the  wisdom  tooth,  but  the  roots  are  not 
everywhere  fully  developed.     .     .     ." 

The  ages  mentioned  are  of  course  only  approximate,  and 
vary  within  wide  limits. 

From  this  it  follows  that  from  birth  to  about  five  years  of 
age  is  a  critical  period  for  all  the  permanent  set,  except  the 
wisdom  teeth.  During  this  period  the  dental  germs,  many 
of  which  have  begun  development  at  the  time  of  birth,  attain 
their  final  form,  make  their  most  rapid  growth  and  undergo 
a  great  part  of  the  process  of  calcification.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  when  once  formed  and  com- 
pletely calcified,  these  crowns  are  adult  crowns,  as  large  as 
they  will  ever  be,  and  subject  to  neither  growth  nor  repair, 
so  far  as  the  organism  to  which  they  belong  is  concerned. 
Completion  of  the  crowns  is  accompanied  by  enlargement  of 
the  alveolar  border  and  growth  in  some  parts  of  the  jaw, 
with  considerable  redistribution  of  the  inner  structures. 

Thus  far  we  have  noted  the  principal  features  in  the  forma- 
tion and  calcification  of  the  temporary  crowns,  marked  the 
important  changes  involved  in  their  eruption  and  in  their 
fixation  into  position  by  means  of  developing  root  structures 
and  alveoli,  and  have  traced  the  important  steps  in  the  process 
by  which  the  permanent  crowns  are  formed,  developed  and 
calcified  within  the  alveolar  portions  of  the  jaws.  Each  one 
of  these  is  a  developmental  feature  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
years,  and  constitutes  a  step  in  the  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  the  permanent  teeth.  The  time  immediately  preceding  sec- 
ond dentition  is  therefore  a  remarkable  one  for  the  child, 
considered  from  the  view  point  of  his  dentition.  Within  his 
jaws  there  are  i,  a  full  set  of  twenty  functioning  temporary 
teeth,  2,  the  practically  completed  crowns  of  their  twenty  suc- 
cessors, many  of  which  are  larger,  j,  the  completed  crowns 
of  the  four  first  permanent  molars  and  practically  completed 
crowns  of  the  four  second  molars,  and  4,  the  only  partially 
developed  germs  of  four  wisdom  teeth  or  third  molars.  This 
is  the  normal  condition  of  the  child's  jaws  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years.  Transition  to  the  second  dentition  usually  begins 
very  soon  afterward. 

In  discussing  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  crowns  we  may 
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first  give  attention  to  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and  then 
turn  to  the  description  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  brought 
about. 

Time  of  appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth  has  been  made 
the  object  of  a  number  of  investigations.  Some  of  these  are 
of  no  value  for  our  purpose,  since  they  do  not  differentiate 
the  sexes.  Of  the  three  available  that  do,  one  is  not  extended, 
but  the  other  two  are  sufficiently  so  to  make  their  results 
valuable. 

First  let  us  turn  to  the  statistics  of  Boas  and  Wissler.  Their 
material  was  a  series  of  plaster  casts  taken  from  the  palates 
of  219  boys  and  276  girls.  They  therefore  contain  data  for 
the  upper  jaw  only.  The  following  Table  A  is  their  table 
numbered  "  XI  C."  giving  results  in  percentages  (11,  p.  34)  : 

TABLE  A. 

Percentage  of  Children  Having  Permanent  Teeth. 


Age 

Boys 

Girls 

In. 
Inc. 

Out. 
Inc. 

Can. 

Bic. 

I  St 

Mol. 

2nd 
Mol. 

In. 
Inc. 

Out. 
Inc. 

Can. 

Bic. 

I  St 

Mol. 

2nd 
Mol. 

6 

30 

4 

65 

38 

9 

6 

15 

83 

2 

7 

40 

6 

3 

3 

83 

79 

28 

2 

41 

92 

8 

81 

26 



19 

100 

.... 

84 

48 

9 

45 

93 

6 

9 

97 

67 

30 

7 

100 

59 

9 

45 

100 

2 

10 

100 

63 

33 

66 

3 

94 

82 

14 

73 

8 

II 

95 

61 

100 

9 

96 

96 

73 

83 

20 

12 

100 

85 

38 

100 

100 

86 

ICO 

32 

13 

91 

68 

88 

88 

68 

14 

100 

66 

90 

90 

90 

15 

75 

100 

100 

100 

Averages  and  variabilities  were  computed  for  the  time  of 
appearance  of  the  several  teeth  and  found  to  be  as  follows 
(12,  p.  35): 

Boys  Girls 

Inner   incisors    7-5±i-5yr-  7.o±i.6yr. 

Outer  incisors   9.5  ±2.1  8.9±2.i 

Bicuspids 9.8  ±1.6  9.0  ±2.8 

Canines ii.2±i.4  ii.3±l.o 

Second  molars i3.2±2.o  I2.8±i.6 
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The  investigation  of  Berten  was  much  more  extended.  He 
collected  data  from  some  3,345  children  in  Germany,  of  ages 
ranging  from  five  and  one-half  to  thirteen  and  one-half  years. 
In  the  accompanying  Table  B  are  presented  the  numbers  of 
teeth  present  for  each  half-year  group  within  these  ages. 
This  table  condenses  the  data  found  in  Berten's  tabulation 
(8,  pp.  278-9).  Boldface  figures  indicate  groups  where  100 
per  cent,  were  found  present. 

A  report  of  an  investigation  much  more  extended  than 
either  of  these  appeared  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Rose  has  tabu- 
lated the  number  of  teeth  found  present  in  the  several  groups 
in  case  of  41,021  children  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Bohemia  and  Switzerland.  His  tabulation 
differentiates  upper  and  lower  teeth,  also  sex  groups,  and 
gives  the  averages  and  variabilities  for  the  several  tooth 
groups. 

Table  C  is  his  ''  Table  XIV,"  in  which  the  results  of  the 
investigation  are  summarized  {yy,  p.  564)  : 


TABLE  C. 

Eruption  Time  of  Permanent  Teeth  in  41,021  School  Children 

FROM  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 

Bohemia  and  Switzerland. 


Boys=2 1,139 

Girls=i  9,882 

Average 

eruption 

time 

Eruption 

time 

varies 

between 

ages 

Average 

eruption 

time 

Eruption 

time 

varies 

between 

ages 

Yr.  Mo. 

Yr.            Mo. 

upper  jaw 
Incisor    I . . . 
Incisor  II... 

Canine 

Premolar    I. 
Premolar  II. 
Molar    I.... 
Molar  II.... 

7  8 

8  II 
12        2 

10  5 

11  4 
6        7 

12  9 

5.5-11.5  Yr. 
6.  -(?)        " 

7.5-15-        " 
6.5-14.        " 

6.5-15.    ;; 

5-  -  9-5      " 
9.  -15. 

75      (  -3     Mo.) 

8  6      (  -5        "   ) 

II   7      (  -7        "   ) 

10  I      (  -4        "   ) 

11  I      (  -3        "   ) 
6  6      (  -I        "    ) 

12  5      (  -4        "   ) 

5 
6 

7 
6 

7 
5 
9 

5-1 1.     Yr. 

-10.    " 
-15.    " 

LOWER  JAW 

Incisor    I . . , 
Incisor  II . , . 

Canine 

Premolar    I. 
Premolar  II. 
Molar    I.... 
Molar  II.... 

6  10 

7  II 
II       2 

11  3 

12  0 

6       5 
12        3 

5-  -10.     Y 

6.  -12. 

7.  -15. 
7.  -14-5 
7.  -15. 
5.  -10. 

9.  -15.        ' 

r. 

67      (  -3     Mo.) 

7   7      (  -4        "   ) 

10  3      (-11        "   ) 

10  8      (  -7        "   ) 

10  7      (  -5        "   ) 
6  3      (  -2        "   ) 

11  9      (  -6        "   ) 

5 
6 

7 
7 
7 
5 
8 

-II.     Yr. 
-12.       " 
-14. 
-14.5     " 

--t    "' 

-15.       " 

Avg.   of  the 
total       14 
eruptions . 

9       lO.O 

9  5.4    (  -4.6  Mo.) 
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Careful  study  of  these  tabulations  will  show  that  they  are 
in  agreement  as  to  the  essential  points  regarding  the  time  and 
the  order  of  eruption  of  the  permanent  crowns.  Each  one 
confirms  the  prevalent  view  that  transition  to  second  denti- 
tion begins  with  the  eruption  of  the  first  permanent  molars. 
This  is  evident  in  the  tabulation  of  Berten,  and  in  the  averages 
from  the  very  extended  investigation  of  Rose.  Berten  writes 
that  in  only  three  cases  did  he  find  the  transition  to  the  perma- 
nent teeth  beginning  before  the  appearance  of  any  molars 
(8,  p.  271). 

Incidentally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  time  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  molars  is  in  the  seventh  year.  Berten's  table 
indicates  that  practically  all  appear  between  the  age  of  six 
years  and  seven  and  one-half,  while  Rose's  averages  all  fall 
between  the  ages  six  years  and  three  months  and  six  years 
and  seven  months. 

Again,  the  more  extended  investigations  of  Berten  and 
Rose  have  furnished  abundant  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
view  that  the  lower  teeth  appear,  on  the  average,  earlier  than 
the  upper,  except,  perhaps,  in  case  of  the  canines  and  bicus- 
pids. In  all  the  investigations  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
time  of  appearance  for  the  several  tooth  groups  is  evident. 
From  this  it  follows  that  dentition  does  not  run  a  parallel 
course  in  all  children.  Variation  in  time  of  appearance  is 
least  in  case  of  the  first  molars  and  grows  progressively 
greater  with  each  succeeding  tooth  group,  up  to  the  bicuspids 
and  canines. 

The  order  in  which  the  permanent  crowns  appear  is  repre- 
sented in  these  data.  According  to  them  it  runs :  first  molars, 
inner  incisors,  outer  incisors,  first  bicuspids,  after  which  the 
order  of  the  remaining  groups  is  somewhat  confused.  Berten 
states  (8,  p.  274)  that  most  often  we  find  these  groups  ap- 
pearing in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  canine  follows  the  first 
bicuspids,  and  is  followed,  in  turn,  by  the  upper  second  bi- 
cuspid ;  then  the  lower  second  bicuspid  appears,  and  the  upper 
canine  brings  up  the  rear. 

Finally,  before  leaving  this  topic,  the  point  of  sex  difiference 
in  time  of  eruption  of  the  teeth  should  be  pointed  out.  In 
each  of  the  three  tabulations  it  is  clearly  evident,  beginning 
with  the  first  molars,  at  the  very  beginning-time  of  second 
dentition.  Rose's  results  show  the  girls  to  be  two  months 
earlier  in  eruption  of  lower  first  molars ;  one  month  ahead  in 
eruption  of  upper  first  molars,  on  the  average.  The  actual 
difference  of  time  is  not  so  evident  in  Berten's  table  because 
of  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  but  comparison  of  the 
numbers  of  the  teeth  present  show  that  the  results  would  be 
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in  agreement.  Presented  in  the  form  of  curves  showing  the 
percentages  of  teeth  present  in  the  various  groups,  Berten's 
data  show  very  clearly  that  this  is  true. 

The  processes  by  which  the  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth  is  accomplished  deserve  some  further  consideration. 
Evidently  the  temporary  structures  must  first  be  disposed  of. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  set. 
It  is  accomplished  by  a  sort  of  reverse  process  to  that  by 
which  the  temporary  roots  are  builded  down  and  fixed  within 
the  alveolar  border.  Beginning  at  the  lower  parts,  the  roots 
are  again  reabsorbed,  along  with  the  bony  case  of  their 
sockets,  even  before  the  term  of  functioning  of  the  teeth  is 
completed.  Radiographs  showing  partially  reabsorbed  roots 
present  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  those  showing  par- 
tially developed  ones.  Apparently  the  reabsorption,  or  resorp- 
tion, as  it  is  often  called,  is  incited  by  the  pressure  of  the 
developing  permanent  crowns  below.  At  any  rate,  in  normal 
cases  the  process  is  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  time  the  per- 
manent crowns  are  ready  to  appear  to  allow  the  temporary 
tooth  to  be  readily  removed  with  very  slight  disturbance  and 
very  little  pain. 

Evidently  here  are  processes  in  which  the  different  types 
of  cells  in  the  peridental  membrane  described  above,  especially 
the  osteoclasts,  play  a  very  important  part.  Pedley  and  Har- 
rison (6^,  p.  52)  would  credit  the  leucocytes  with  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  resorption  process  also. 

Aside  from  the  resorption  of  the  temporary  roots  there 
is  also  a  process  of  resorption  of  the  cancellated  tissue  that 
surrounds  the  deeply  embedded  crowns,  allowing  for  their 
passage  upward  toward  the  surface.  In  case  of  the  molars, 
this  includes  the  absorption  of  part  of  the  cortical  bone  along 
the  borders  of  the  jaws  where  there  have  been  no  preceding 
temporary  teeth. 

The  growth  process  by  which  the  crowns  emerge,  making 
additions  to  the  roots  while  so  doing,  is  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  temporary  ones  already  described.  Build- 
ing up  of  the  roots  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  slower  process 
in  this  case,  and  their  final  cementing  into  place  more  per- 
manent. This  latter  is  rather  an  osseous  change  and  will  be 
mentioned  more  in  detail  later,  but  it  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  the  order  is  always  first  tooth  position,  then 
adjustment  of  foundation.  This  is  true  regardless  of  whether 
the  position  assumed  is  normal  or  abnormal.  The  bony  foun- 
dation builds  to  the  tooth,  whatever  may  be  the  position  it 
assumes. 

Again,  difference  in  size,  especially  of  incisors  and  canines, 
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is  greater  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw,  so  that  read- 
justment of  the  two  columns  of  teeth  to  each  other  becomes 
necessary.  This  is  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  for  the 
normal  occlusion  of  the  teeth  of  the  permanent  set.  Whereas 
the  upper  and  lower  teeth  of  corresponding  names  fit  end  to 
end  in  the  temporary  set,  in  the  permanent,  the  greater  size 
of  the  teeth  in  the  upper  column  cause  a  backward  shift  along 
the  sides.  The  normal  condition  is  therefore  for  each  molar 
and  bicuspid  to  articulate,  not  with  a  single  antagonist  in  the 
other  jaw,  but  with  two  teeth. 

So  much  for  the  phenomena  of  dentition.  The  treatment 
is  inadequate,  but  possibly  sufficient  facts  have  been  presented 
in  this  brief  review  to  indicate  that  the  beginning  of  later 
childhood  is  without  a^doubt  a  transitional  period  as  regards 
the  teeth.  Preceding  this  period  time  and  material  are  both 
devoted  to  the  task  of  providing  temporary  structures  and 
preparing  permanent  crowns ;  with  the  eruption  of  the  first 
molars  at  this  period,  however,  is  ushered  in  a  series  of  re- 
markable changes,  every  one  of  which  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  dental  maturity.  Dr.  Port  (65)  stated  the  case  nicely 
when  he  referred  to  this  period  of  life  as  one  at  which,  for  the 
dentist,  the  child  becomes  adult.  The  significance  of  these 
phenomena  becomes  greater  when  they  are  associated  with 
others  closely  allied  to  them,  and,  in  a  way,  depending  upon 
them.     To  some  of  these  we  shall  next  give  attention. 

Paralleling  that  of  the  teeth,  there  must  occur  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  bony  arches  of  the  jaws  that 
form  their  foundations.  Structurally,  both  jaws  are  complex, 
and  are  in  very  close  relationship  to  the  other  parts  that! 
make  up  the  facial  portion  of  the  skull.  Thus  the  upper  jaw 
forms  the  principal  bone  of  the  face,  taking  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  hard  palate,  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the 
floor  and  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity  (71a,  p.  50).  Cryer 
states  (27,  p.  31)  that  in  a  surgical  operation  removing 
a  right  or  left  maxilla,  *'  the  inferior  turbinate,  portions  of 
the  lachrymal,  the  palatal,  the  malar,  and  the  ethmoid  bones 
will  probably  be  removed  with  it."  The  lower  jaw,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  strongest  and 
thickest  bone  of  the  face.  It  is  made  up  of  the  arched  por- 
tion known  as  the  body,  and  the  two  ascending  portions  called 
I  the  rami,  each  of  which  has  a  flat,  pointed  projection  at  its 
anterior  edge  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  at  the 
posterior  edge  a  convex  process  which  hinges  with  the  for- 
ward portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  allows  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  jaw. 
Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  details  of  structure,  we 
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may  generalize  with  regard  to  the  arched  portions  of  the 
two  jaws  by  saying  that  in  either  case,  the  essential  features 
are  (i)  a  basal  osseous  arch  composed  of  an  outer  shell 
of  cortical  bone  filled  in  with  spongy,  cancellated  tissue,  and 
(2)  an  alveolar  border  consisting  of  two  thin,  hard,  compact 
plates,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  fitting  close  to  the  roots  of  the 
teeth,  between  which  is  the  looser  cancellated  portion  sur- 
rounding the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  within  which  the  more 
compact,  shell-like  cases  surrounding  the  roots  are  contained. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  the  jaws,  both  with  reference  to 
each  other  and  to  the  remaining  portions  of  the  face  and 
skull,  is  such  as  to  withstand  the  strain  of  muscular  con- 
tractions in  chewing,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  against 
forces  from  without,  such  as  blows,  by  diffusing  them  in 
a  way  to  prevent  their  being  transmitted  to  the  brain  case 

As  already  intimated  in  a  previous  paragraph,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  jaws  begins  very  early  in  the  embryo.  Accord- 
ing to  Quain's  Anatomy  (71),  the  order  for  the  begin- 
ning of  calcification  of  the  bones  is  :  first,  the  clavicle;  second, 
the  inferior  maxillary  (mandible)  ;  and  third,  the  superior 
maxillary  (maxillae).  The  Text-Book  of  Cunningham  places 
the  beginning  at  about  sixth  or  seventh  week  of  foetal  life 
(28,  pp.  144-5).  Witzel  would  seem  to  agree  as  to  time, 
since  he  published  a  plate  (98,  plate  3),  showing  calcification 
of  the  mandible  in  a  foetus  of  six  weeks. 

In  case  of  either  jaw,  calcification  begins  in  a  number  of 
centers  which  later  unite.  The  final  completion  of  this 
process  does  not  occur  in  the  mandible  until  some  time  after 
birth  (usually  during  the  course  of  the  first  year),  when  the 
two  halves  unite. 

Extended  and  accurate  investigations  of  the  growth  of  the 
jaws  from  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  second  dentition 
are  very  few.  On  a  few  points,  however,  authorities  seem 
to  be  in  agreement,  so  that  we  may  characterize  in  a  general 
way  the  principal  developmental  features  of  this  period. 
Naturally  we  turn  first  to  longitudinal  growth.  After  the 
completion  of  the  first  year,  or  at  least  after  the  completion 
of  first  dentition,  there  is  little  or  no  growth  in  those 
portions  of  the  arches  containing  the  temporary  teeth.  If 
any  occurs  at  all  it  is  very  small  in  amount.  With  the 
appearance  of  the  teeth  there  is  a  lengthening  of  the  ascend- 
ing portions  of  the  lower  jaw,  thus  making  room  for  the 
teeth  and  their  alveolar  borders.  The  relationship  of  this 
development  to  the  order  of  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  nice  adjustments  of  nature,  as  Pedley  and 
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Harrison  (63,  p.  42)  have  pointed  out.  In  general,  the  order 
of  tooth  appearance  is  from  front  to  back.  By  this  means 
time  is  gained  for  the  growth  in  the  length  of  these  branches, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  left  an  "  open  bite  "  in 
the  middle  of  the  arch. 

As  regards  internal  structure,  arrangement  of  the  fine  bony 
particles  or  trabeculae  remains  for  the  most  part  regular, 
though  there  are  some  changes  having  to  do  with  strengthen- 
ing the  jaws  and  adjustment  to  the  developing  crowns  of 
the  permanent  teeth  (98). 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  jaws  at  the  time  of  second  den- 
tition is  a  well  known  fact.  It  is  evident  in  the  changed  pro- 
portions of  both  jaws  and  face,  with  the  resulting  change  in 
facial  expression,  and  is  also  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
second  set  contains  a  greater  number  and,  to  all  appearances, 
larger  teeth. 

Growth  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  development  of  the 
teeth,  and  is  therefore  not  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  jaws. 
A  number  of  investigators  have  attempted  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  any  longitudinal  growth  in 
those  portions  of  the  arches  bearing  the  temporary  or  decidu- 
ous teeth  at  the  time  of  second  dentition.  Zsigmondi  (106) 
reports  the  results  from  a  long  series  of  these  investigations, 
and  in  addition  describes  an  investigation  of  his  own,  in 
which,  by  the  use  of  plaster  casts,  he  employed  a  new  method, 
obtaining  records  of  the  same  jaws  at  different  stages  of  their 
development. 

Difficulties  of  method  are  everywhere  apparent,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  that  the  measurements  give  a  record,  not  of 
the  differences  in  the  basic  part  of  the  jaw,  but  rather  of  those 
in  the  dental  arch  or  the  alveolar  border  only.  Re- 
ferring in  part  to  the  results  reported  by  Zsigmondi,  in  part 
to  the  original  articles  themselves,  and  comparing  carefully, 
it  seems  only  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  any  longitudinal  growth  occurs  in  that  portion  of  the 
alveolar  arch  lying  between  the  first  permanent  molars  during 
the  period  of  second  dentition.  Since  this  is  true,  there  is 
likewise  no  evidence  to  show  that  longitudinal  growth  occurs 
in  the  basic  portions. 

That  the  dental  arch  in  the  upper  jaw  becomes  larger  is 
not  disputed,  but  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  here  the 
teeth  with  their  alveolar  border  slant  outward,  while  in  the 
lower  jaw  they  slant  rather  inward,  so  that  the  question  of 
longitudinal  growth  of  the  basic  part  of  the  jaw  is  still  left 
unanswered.  Besides,  the  question  as  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  growth  is  most  often  raised  with  reference  to  the 
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lower  jaw,  the  result  being  that  most  investigations  have  had 
to  do  with  it,  and  have  secured  data  pointing  more  or  less  to 
conflicting  conclusions.  However,  while  conclusive  proof  is 
lacking,  there  is  not  general  agreement  that  growth  does  not 
occur.  More  recently  Cryer  (27,  p.  14),  who  bases  his  con- 
clusion upon  the  study  of  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
inner  structure  of  the  mandible,  has  declared  in  favor  of 
growth.    Angle  also  seems  to  hold  this  view  (i,  p.  91). 

While  growth  in  the  "  deciduous  arch  "  is  still  questioned, 
on  one  other  point  authorities  are  agreed.  While  the  perma- 
nent incisors  and  canines  require  a  greater  amount  of  space 
than  their  predecessors,  the  greater  requirement  is  partially 
compensated  for  by  a  lesser  space  requirement  on  the  part  of 
the  permanent  bicuspids,  which  are  smaller.  The  actual  need 
for  growth  in  these  portions  of  the  jaws  is  therefore  much 
less  than  it  would  be  were  the  permanent  teeth  uniformly 
larger  than  their  predecessors.  The  compensation  is  much 
less  nearly  complete  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw,  thus 
giving  a  second  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  upper 
permanent  dental  arch  is  apparently  larger,  while  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  lower  is  questioned. 

Let  us  turn  attention  next  to  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
jaws.  It  should  be  noted  first  that  authorities  generally  agree 
that  growth  of  these  portions  is  dependent  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  eruption  of  the  molar  crowns.  In  either  jaw  the 
growth  must  be  sufficient  tO'  make  room  for  the  three  molar 
teeth  on  each  side.  The  development  of  these  crowns  seems 
to  be  the  signal  for  growth  of  this  portion  of  the  jaws.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  lower  jaw.  "  The  cutting  of  the 
first  molar  tooth  and  the  formation  of  the  crown  of  the  second 
cause  in  the  following  years  of  life  a  strong  longitudinal  growth 
of  the  maxillary  body,     .     .     ."  writes  Witzel   (98,  p.  59). 

As  in  case  of  the  anterior  portions  of  the  arches,  there  is 
much  disagreement  as  to  the  exact  process  by  which  the 
increase  is  brought  about.  Some  authorities,  such  as  Cryer, 
hold  that  growth  is  general  along  the  jaw  and  that  each  erupt- 
ing crown  pushes  the  ones  anterior  to  it  forward  (27,  p.  14). 
Others  take  the  position  that  the  growth  is  only  at  the  ex- 
treme posterior  portion,  and  that  much  of  it  is  due  to  absorp- 
tion and  deposition  of  the  bone  substance.  Humphry  quotes 
Tomes  (48,  p.  3,  footnote)  to  the  effect  that  these  processes 
are  shown  by  the  examination  of  the  histological  structures 
at  time  of  growth.  Humphry  also  tested  the  growth  in  the 
lower  jaws  of  young  pigs  by  piercing  the  ascending  portions 
and  tying  wires  about  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders. 
Later,  when  the  pigs  were  killed,  the  wires  at  the  anterior 
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border  were  found  to  have  either  become  loosened  or  dropped 
out,  showing  that  resorption  of  bone  had  taken  place,  while 
the  wires  at  the  posterior  borders  were  found  in  deeply  in- 
dented notches  formed  from  the  progressive  deposition  of 
bone  above  and  below  them  (48,  p.  3  if.). 

Besides  the  horizontal  growth  in  the  arches  of  the  jaws, 
adjustment  to  the  greater  space  required  between  them  to 
accommodate  the  larger  permanent  set  is  accomplished  by- 
means  of  a  growth  in  the  length  of  the  ascending  portions, 
or  rami,  of  the  mandible.  With  the  longitudinal  growth  down- 
ward and  backward  the  angle  of  the  jaw  becomes  more  acute, 
approaching  a  right  angle,  though  this  is  apparently  due  in 
part  also  to  the  development  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  border. 

Finally  there  may  be  mentioned  a  group  of  changes  of  inner 
structure.  Rearrangement  of  the  teeth  brings  about  a  neces- 
sary redistribution  of  their  neural  and  vascular  supply.  In- 
crease of  masticatory  surface,  accompanied  by  a  growth  in 
strength  of  the  muscles  used  in  mastication,  causes  a  strength- 
ening of  the  basic  portions  of  the  jaws ;  lastly,  as  a  result  of 
rearrangement  of  the  lines  along  which  the  forces  are  exerted 
in  mastication,  as  well  as  of  growth,  there  occurs  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  bony  trabeculae  within  the  jaws  to  adapt 
to  the  new  conditions. 

In  addition  to  that  of  the  jaws,  some  other  developmental 
factors  appear  to  be  very  closely  related  to  dentition.  Pos- 
sibly most  prominent  among  these  is  the  growth  of  the  face, 
due  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  increasing  size  of  the  jaws. 
West  found  in  his  Worcester  investigation  (97)  that  there 
are  pretty  distinct  periods  in  the  development  of  the  female 
face,  the  first  division  point  being  at  about  the  seventh  year. 
Transitions  from  one  type  to  the  one  next  following  seemed 
to  be  rather  abrupt.  Rose  found  from  head  and  face  meas- 
urements of  more  than  45,000  children  of  different  nation- 
alities that  the  face  lengthens  much  more  rapidly  during  the 
time  of  change  of  teeth  than  it  does  in  later  years  (75,  p. 
711).  Facial  index  increased  in  length  some  three  and  one- 
half  degrees  between  ages  seven  and  thirteen   (75,  Table  5, 

706). 

Greater   masticatory   ability   seems   to   be   accompanied   by 

[an  inner  psychic  change.     Bell  (7)  found  in  his  study  of  the 

)sychology   of    foods    that   taste    becomes    "  mentalized "    at 

fabout  the  age  of  seven  as  it  has  never  been  before.    He  speaks 

>f  this  as  a  stage  of  ''  teasing  to  taste."     He  found  also  a 

tendency  to  make  every  possible  mixture  at  this  period,  and 

increased  interest  in  medicine,  with  a  tendency  to  taste  it. 

Dr.  Wright  (100)  finds  that  periods  of  enlargement  of  the 
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tonsils  without  inflammation  coincide  with  the  times  when  the 
groups  of  molars  are  erupting.  He  finds  that  after  giving 
the  tonsil  prophylactic  treatment,  when  necessary,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  tooth  to  erupt,  the  return  of  the  enlarged  tonsil 
to  the  normal  will  follow  in  a  high  percentage  of  cases.  Dis- 
appearance of  abnormal  tonsilar  conditions  also  follows  the 
treatment  of  carious  teeth  in  many  cases. 

He  contends  that  tonsilar  enlargement  without  infection  is 
but  an  expression  of  the  normal  functioning  of  lymphoid 
tissues  in  that  region,  especially  active  at  times  of  tooth  erup- 
tion because  of  additional  requirements  in  the  way  of  caring 
for  waste  material  which  results  from  rapid  bone  resorption, 
etc.  The  second  period  when  this  condition  is  liable  to  be 
present  coincides  with  that  for  the  eruption  of  the  first  per- 
manent molars,  and  therefore  in  a  general  way  also  with 
the  period  of  life  in  which  we  are  here  especially  interested. 

One  hesitates  to  leave  this  topic  without  dwelling  for  em- 
phasis upon  the  importance  of  dentition  for  development  at 
the  beginning  school  age.  Referring  to  the  relationship  of 
the  teeth  to  nutrition,  Crampton  (26,  p.  354)  has  spoken  of 
tooth  appearance  as  ''  the  indication  of  successful  growth  and 
the  earnest  of  further  preparation  for  growth." 

Again,  importance  of  dentition  stands  out  clearly  when  one 
takes  into  account  the  number  of  conditions  by  which  its 
progress  is  affected.  The  great  variation  in  time  of  appear- 
ance has  been  noted.  There  are  many  explanations  for  this. 
Early  or  late  dentition  have  often  been  charged  up  to  here- 
dity, and  facts  regarding  the  first  set,  such  as  those  presented 
by  Holt  (45,  p.  28)  and  Rosenhaupt  (79)  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  reason  for  doing  so.  Rose  has  found 
that  permanent  teeth  appear  earlier  among  Swedish  than 
among  German  children,  thus  showing  the  influence  of  race 
{"jy^.  He  would  also  credit  the  chewing  of  coarser  foods 
with  some  influence  in  this  case.  Again,  in  the  same  investi- 
gation. Rose  found  dentition  earlier  in  children  of  the  higher 
schools  than  in  those  of  the  Volkschule,  and  earlier  in  chil- 
dren of  city  than  those  of  rural  communities.  This  is  ex- 
plained as  due  to  differences  of  nourishment,  and  to  some 
extent  to  better  racial  selection  also.  The  importance  ot 
nourishment  while  the  crowns  are  developing,  therefore  dur- 
ing the  first  five  or  six  years  of  life,  is  emphasized  by  many 
authorities.  Bell  (7),  without  giving  his  authority,  states 
that  it  is  reported  southern  children  erupt  their  teeth  earlier 
than  northern.  Finally,  it  is  recognized  that  diseases  influ- 
ence dentition.  Holt  (45,  p.  28)  says  syphilitic  children  are 
prone  to  early  dentition,  in  which  case  rapid  decay  is  likely 
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to  follow.  Rickets  is  usually  credited  with  having  a  retarding 
influence.  Rose  tested  this  {^'j,  p.  569)  by  comparison 
of  children  with  normal  teeth  and  those  with  hypoplasia,  or 
deficiency  of  enamel.  Among  10,020  children,  he  found  a 
slightly  later  eruption  time  in  the  latter  group.  Latest  denti- 
tion is  seen  in  cretinism  (45,  p.  29). 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  evident.  Berten  says 
(8,  p.  267)  that  whoever  has  given  only  slight  attention  to  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth  will  have  found  that  the  time  varies 
with  race,  climate,  sex,  constitution  and  disease,  and  in  part 
to  sports  of  nature. 

Composition  of  the  tooth  crowns  is  apparently  affected  by 
many  of  the  same  influences,  especially  conditions  of  nourish- 
ment and  disease.  Lack  of  lime  in  food  and  water  may  cause 
poor  dental  structures,  with  deficient  enamel,  and  therefore 
poor  protection.  Dr.  Burnham  (18,  pp.  296-7)  reports  a 
number  of  investigations  indicating  that  regions  poor  in  lime 
show  a  high  percentage  of  carious  teeth.  Pedley  and  Harri- 
son (63,  p.  47)  emphasize  the  use  of  the  teeth  as  beneficial, 
in  that  it  increases  blood  supply  and  thus  brings  more  nour- 
ishment. The  disease  of  rickets  apparently  deprives  the  teeth 
of  sufficient  lime  salts,  being  accompanied  usually  by  hypo- 
plasia, a  condition  in  which  the  enamel  is  deficient. 

Finally,  we  may  cite  the  response  of  the  organism  to  dental 
conditions,  as  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  latter  at 
the  school  age.  Among  others,  Jessen  (50,  p.  i)  quotes  these 
conclusions  from  Rose's  "  Zahnverderhniss  und  Zensur" 
(Deuts.  Monats.  /.  Zahnheilk.,  1904)  : 

"  I.  The  physical  development  of  school  children  is  greatly 
influenced  by  defective  teeth.  2.  The  poorer  the  physical 
development,  the  poorer  also  is  the  mental  power  (*'  Spann- 
kraft ")  of  the  children,  j.  The  poorer  the  teeth,  the  worse 
are,  on  the  average,  the  grades  of  the  children."  In  his  arti- 
cle on  the  "  Hygiene  of  the  Teeth "  Dr.  Burnham  writes 
(18,  p,  298)  :  "  Of  the  various  disorders  frequently  caused  or 
aggravated  by  decaying  teeth  are  not  only  enlarged  glands 
of  the  neck,  headache,  neuralgia,  earache,  but  indigestion, 
heart  trouble,  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  epilepsy,  and 
perhaps  chorea  and  other  neuroses." 

Preservation  of  a  full  set  of  sound  temporary  teeth  and 
regulation  of  their  positions  when  necessary  are  requisites  for 
proper  development  of  both  teeth  and  jaws  at  time  of  second 
dentition.  Premature  extraction,  too  long  retention,  caries  or 
malocclusion  in  case  of  the  temporary  set  may  be  the  cause 
of  improper  development  of  the  jaws  with  impaction  or  with 
abnormalities  in  position  of  the  permanent  crowns. 
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Some  experiments  upon  animals  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  dependence  of  proper  development  in  jaws  and  face  upon 
a  full  set  of  functioning  teeth.  Walkhoff  (92)  cut  one  tem- 
poral muscle  of  a  dog  four  weeks  old,  compelling  him  to 
chew  only  on  the  other  side.  Within  three  months  a  differ- 
ence between  the  development  of  the  two  sides  of  the  jaws 
could  be  detected,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  functioning 
side  was  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  other.  Dr.  Baker 
(5)  performed  a  similar  experiment  by  grinding  the  teeth  of 
young  rabbits,  preventing  occlusion  in  one-half  of  the  jaw. 
Not  only  the  jaws,  but  the  parts  of  the  skull  to  which  the 
muscles  of  mastication  were  attached  showed  the  effects  by 
their  greater  size  and  strength  on  the  functioning  side.  The 
unused  sides  remained  undeveloped.  The  prepared  skulls 
showed  a  distinct  asymmetry. 

While  emphasizing  the  point  that  the  presence  of  all  the 
teeth  is  essential,  Dr.  Angle  has  stated  (i,  p.  17)  that,  "in 
function  and  influence  some  are  of  greater  importance  than 
others,  the  most  important  of  all  being  the  first  permanent 
molars."  He  explains  further  that  this  is  true  because,  i. 
they  are  largest  and  firmest  in  their  attachment,  2.  they  have 
the  most  important  location  in  the  arches,  j.  their  length  de- 
termines the  separation  of  jaws  and  length  of  bite,  thus 
contributing  to  facial  proportions,  4.  they  are  first  in  position 
and  influence  other  tooth  positions,  and  5.  they  are  most 
constant  in  time  of  eruption  and  in  the  assumption  of  normal 
positions. 

From  all  these  facts,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  close 
relationship  of  tooth  development  and  nutrition,  it  must  fol- 
low that  dentition  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  the 
early  years.  It  would  perhaps  not  be  too  much  to  say  that, 
from  among  all  the  factors  which  may  and  should  be  con- 
sidered for  such  a  purpose,  dentition  is  the  best  single  indi- 
cator of  the  stage  of  physical  development  which  a  child 
has  reached  at  any  time  during  these  early  years,  or,  as  some 
would  state  it,  of  physiological  age. 

Having  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  very  import- 
ant phase  of  development,  we  may  bring  together  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  this  brief  summary: 

I.  The  development  of  the  teeth  and  the  parts  closely  re- 
lated to  them,  particularly  the  jaws,  give  evidences  of  a 
transitional  stage  at  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  school 
years.  The  loss  of  the  temporary  and  the  eruption  of  the 
second,  permanent,  more  numerous,  adult-sized  set  of  teeth 
is  begun  at  this  time,  producing  a  new,  different  method  of 
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articulation.  This  is  accompanied  by  rapid  growth  in  certain 
portions  of  the  jaws,  with  considerable  rearrangement  of  the 
inner  structures,  resorption  and  deposition  of  bone  sub- 
stance, etc. 

2.  Normally,  the  transition  is  begun  by  the  eruption  of 
the  first  permanent  molars,  at  about  the  seventh  year,  after 
which  temporary  tooth  groups  are  replaced  by  the  perma- 
ment  in  the  order;  inner  incisors,  outer  incisors,  first  bicus- 
pids, with  canines  and  second  bicuspids  following  in  variable 
order,  and  followed  in  turn  by  second  molars.  Wisdom  teeth 
come  much  later. 

J.  The  time  of  tooth  appearance  in  different  children 
shows  considerable  variability,  beginning  with  the  early  years, 
clearly  evident  at  the  time  the  first  molars  erupt,  and  increas- 
ing rapidly  with  the  progress  of  dentition  thereafter. 

4.  Sex  differences  are  apparent  in  the  eruption  time  of  the 
permanent  teeth,  those  of  the  girls  appearing  earlier,  on  the 
average,  than  those  of  boys.  Here  also,  the  difference  in- 
creases with  the  progress  of  dentition. 

5.  The  vital  significance  of  dentition  as  a  factor  in  develop- 
ment is  shown  by  its  close  relationship  to  nutrition,  by  its 
close  relationship  to  the  growth  of  other  parts,  such  as  jaws, 
face  and  skull;  by  the  many  influences,  such  as  nutrition, 
race,  sex,  etc.,  by  which  it  is  influenced ;  and  by  the  reaction 
of  the  organism  to  dental  conditions  as  shown  in  physical 
development,  mental  power,  and  the  like. 

6.  These  things  being  true,  it  follows  that  the  state  of 
advancement  reached  in  dentition  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
stage  of  progress  which  a  child  has  reached  in  his  total  physi- 
cal development.  The  transitional  features  described  there- 
fore take  on  an  additional  significance. 

Growth  of  the  Skull. — The  period  of  life  under  considera- 
tion is  apparently  transitional  as  regards  the  growth  of  the 
skull.     In  Quain's  Anatomy  (70,  p.  82)  we  read: 

"  The  skull  grows  rapidly  during  the  first  seven  years  of  life.  By 
that  time,  certain  parts,  including  the  circumference  of  the  occipital 
foramen,  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the  cribriform  plate,  and  the  petrous 
division  of  the  temporal  have  attained  their  definitive  size.  The 
other  regions  also  increase  but  little  until  the  approach  of  puberty, 
when  a  second  period  of  active  growth  begins,  affecting  especially 
the  face  and  frontal  portion  of  the  cranium,  with  which  is  associated 
the  expansion  of  the  frontal  and  other  air  sinuses." 

These  facts  become  the  more  interesting  when  we  recall 
that  cessation  of  growth  in  these  portions  occurs  at  just 
about  the  same  time  as  the  beginning  of  more  rapid  growth 
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in  parts  of  the  face,  as  previously  described,  and  as  demon- 
strated by  West  (97)  and  by  Rose  (75). 

Growth  of  the  Brain. — Data  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  normal  brain  at  different  stages  of  development  are 
meagre.  Aside  from  this,  there  are  many  difficulties  which 
arise  from  unavoidable  inaccuracies  in  methods  of  sectioning 
and  preparing  specimens,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  indi- 
vidual variations  are  great.  Averages  of  brain  weights  are 
therefore  of  doubtful  value. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  early  years  are  years  of  very 
rapid  gain  in  brain  weight.  There  are  no  data,  however,  to 
show  beyond  question  that  a  distinct  nodality  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  later  childhood  period.  Curves  for  brain 
weights  at  different  ages  can  only  be  said  to  suggest  that 
this  is  true.  Pfister  is  reported  to  have  found  that  the  brain 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  is  not  infrequently  equal 
to  that  of  the  adult  (71,  p.  342).  This  is  also  observable  in 
the  tabulation  of  brain  weights  collected  by  Vierordt  (90, 
pp.  36-37).  Donaldson,  in  his  study  of  the  brain  was  led  to 
conclude,  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  curve  for  brain  weights 
collected  by  Vierordt,  that,  ".  .  .  .By  the  seventh  year  the 
encephalon  has  reached  approximately  its  full  weight,  the  sub- 
sequent increase  being  comparatively  small  .  .  ."  (30,  p.  104). 
We  may  say,  therefore,  not  that  brain  weights  show,  but 
rather  that  they  suggest  a  transition  from  rapid  gain  in  gross 
weight  to  a  different  mode  of  development  from  the  ^school 
age  onward.  This  suggestion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  skull  ceases  at  about  the  same  time. 
Again,  psychological  investigations  seem  to  show  for  this 
period  a  rapid  development  of  muscular  control,  and  the  like, 
suggesting  development  along  the  line  of  better  mner  organi- 
zation rather  than  by  means  of  mere  addition  of  material. 

Development  of  the  Eye. — Embryonically,  the  eye  develops 
as  a  specialized  portion  of  the  brain.  It  is  therefore  interest- 
ing to  note  that  there  is  some  indication  of  its  having  attained 
approximately  adult  size  at  the  same  time  with  the  brain. 
Stratz  (86,  a)  has  noted  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  eye 
as  compared  to  the  small  face  of  the  child  in  the  early  years, 
due  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  rather  late  development  of  the 
facial  portions.  The  statement  of  Merkel  would  indicate  that 
there  is  a  further  possible  explanation.  Without  giving  data, 
he  says  (55,  Vol.  i,  p,  256)  :  "  In  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  eye-ball,  it  occurs  that  the  horizontal 
breadth  of  the  iris  is  already  reached  in  the  sixth  year  of 
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life."  Parallel  to  this  fact — provided  data  may  be  found  to 
support  it  as  fact, — there  occurs  at  about  the  school  en- 
trance age  a  transition  in  power  to  use  the  eye  and  also  to 
control  its  movements. 

An  important  factor  is  the  power  to  employ  binocular 
vision.  In  this  is  involved  the  ability  to  "  fuse  "  the  slightly 
different  images  from  the  two  eyes  and  interpret  them  as  one 
object.  This  begins  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  and  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Sayer  (82),  is  usually  complete  about  the  sixth 
to  ninth  year  of  life.  In  learning  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
the  child  has  a  tendency  to  "  squint,"  but  overcomes  it  after 
learning  to  use  the  eyes  properly.  From  defects  of  vision, 
however,  he  may  develop  a  permanent  "  squint."  This  is 
easily  cured  by  means  of  the  amblioscope  if  taken  before  the 
age  of  six,  but  otherwise  it  develops,  as  does  stammering, 
into  a  pathological  condition  that  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  The 
statement  of  Dr.  Cornell  (23,  p.  243)  with  regard  to  this  con- 
dition is  in  agreement  with  that  of  Miss  Sayer.  Again,  while 
largely  dependent  upon  central  brain  structure,  there  should 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  the  lack  of  power  to  retain 
visual  imagery  in  case  of  those  persons  who  become  blinded 
earlier  than  the  fifth  to  seventh  year   (49). 

Here,  again,  phenomena  which  apparently  involve  both 
visual  organs  and  visual  brain  centers  would  seem  to  suggest 
strongly  that  the  closing  years  of  earlier  childhood  constitute 
a  time  of  change,  both  with  respect  to  structural  development 
and  functioning. 

Larynx  and  Voice. — Vocal  organs  and  vocal  powers  give 
evidence  of  a  nodality  of  development  at  beginning  of  the 
later  childhood  period.  Of  the  larynx  Barth  (6,  p.  86) 
writes : 

"  In  the  first  two  years  of  life  the  growth  of  the  larynx  is  very 
slight.  With  the  active  use  of  speech  in  the  following  years  the 
growth  progresses  more  rapidly.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  limited 
more  to  the  muscles  that  move  the  vocal  cords.  From  the  sixth  to 
the  fourteenth  year  of  life  the  growth  of  the  larynx  is  almost  sta- 
tionary again,  or,  if  it  is  present,  is  very  slightly  noticeable,  strikingly 
and  disproportionately  less  noticeable  than  the  growth  of  the  remain- 
ing organs  of  the  body." 

Cunningham's  Anatomy  makes  a  similar  statement  (28,  p. 
972): 

''  In  the  newly  born  child,  the  larynx,  in  comparison  with  the  rest 

of   the  body,  is   somewhat  large    ( )    and  it  continues   to  grow 

slowly  and  uniformly  up  to  the  sixth  year  of  childhood.  At  this 
period  there  is  a  cessation  of  growth,  which  persists  until  puberty 
is  reached,  and  then  a  stage  of  active  growth  supervenes." 
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Gutzmann's  diagram  of  the  averages  for  normal  children 
of  both  sexes  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  (37,  p.  51)  indicates 
a  rapid  widening  of  the  range  of  voice,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  seven.  Differentiation  of  the  sexes  is  also  shown  at  this 
time,  the  range  for  girls  being  wider  than  that  for  boys  from 
this  age  onward.     The  diagram  is  as  follows. 
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N' euro-muscular  Control. — Differences  in  the  power  to  con- 
trol bodily  organs  indicate  a  transitional  period  at  six  or  seven 
years.  Speech  development  also  gives  such  an  indication. 
Apparently  this  period  marks  a  stage  of  completion  in  speech 
coordinations,  since  infantile  babble,  if  continued  after  this 
time,  is  usually  considered  pathological  {22).  Control  of 
visual  organs,  as  previously  described,  gives  a  similar  indica- 
tion. Unless  corrected  before  this  period,  "  squint "  becomes 
permanent.  Vocal  power,  on  the  other  hand,  as  indicated  by 
the  range  within  which  pure  tones  can  be  sung,  shows  a  rapid 
increase  from  this  time  on  (37).  The  two  sexes  also  show  a 
difference  in  breadth  of  range  from  this  period  onward,  at 
least  up  to  the  pubescent  years.  Bryan's  tests  of  precision  in 
finger  movements  (14)  showed  that  in  both  the  "up"  and 
"  down  "  writing  movements  almost  half  the  gain  between  the 
ages  of  si'x  and  sixteen  was  made  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eight  years.  Halleck  has  stated,  "  The  vital  time  for 
motor  training  is  before  the  age  of  eight "  (40,  p.  835). 

Pathological  Conditions. — Some  pathological  conditions 
may  be  grouped  together  to  show  a  relationship  to  this  period 
of  life.  Stuttering,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  infantile 
babble  previously  referred  to,  has  been  shown  to  be  more 
prevalent  at  seven  to  eight  years  of  age.  Conradi  (22)  be- 
lieves there  is  a  causal  connection  between  this  and  dentition. 
Jastrow  (49)  found  among  some  200  persons  in  institutions 
for  the  blind  that  those  who  had  lost  the  power  of  sight 
previous  to  the  age  five  to  seven  years  did  not  retain 
visual  imagery  in  their  dreams  in  after  years.  Those 
blinded  later  than  the  age  of  seven,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
retain  visual  imagery.  Clouston,  in  his  "  Neuroses  of  Devel- 
opment"  (21J/2),  long  ago  observed  that  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  is  a  time  when  many  neuropathic  conditions  are  liable  to 
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break  out.  In  this  connection  again  should  be  mentioned  that 
**  squint,"  also  infantile  babble  are  but  natural  when  occur- 
ring previous  to  this  age,  while  if  lasting  longer  they  seem 
to  be  so  deeply  grounded  as  to  constitute  pathological  condi- 
tions. 

These  are  by  no  means  proofs,  nor  is  the  list  complete,  yet 
the  suggestion  is  strong  that  after  this  period  of  life  the 
physical  organization  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
precedes. 

Mental  Development. — Adequate  treatment  of  this  topic 
would  make  this  paper  far  too  voluminous.  We  can  touch 
it  but  briefly,  stopping  only  for  some  general  statements, 
chiefly  concerning  its  relationship  to  our  problem. 

Early  years  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  time  of  sensory 
training,  shorter  attention  span,  shorter  memory  span,  etc., 
but  no  sharp  transition  has  been  clearly  shown.  Mental  tests 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  refined  to  grade  accurately  small  steps 
of  advancement.     Individual  variations  are  too  great. 

Though  evidence  to  the  contrary  may  be  found,  that  there  is 
a  correlation  of  mental  and  physical  development  during 
school  life  has  been  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  such  in- 
vestigations as  those  of  Porter  (67),  Smedley  (84),  Quirsfeld 
(72)  and  Crampton  (26).  Methods  of  grading  mental  ad- 
vancement with  reference  to  stage  of  physical  development 
rather  than  chronological  age  at  this  period,  however,  have 
yet  to  be  worked  out.  There  is  needed  here  much  further 
investigation,  on  the  individual  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing the  degree  of  mental  advancement  that  may  be  expected 
in  a  pupil  of  either  sex  who  has  reached  a  given  stage  in  his 
or  her  physical  development.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  such  investigation  might  not  show  a  characteristic 
of  mental  development  corresponding  to  the  transitions  in  the 
physical.  Facts  of  brain  growth,  neuro-muscular  control  and 
the  like  suggest  that  this  might  be  true. 

Summary. — By  way  of  summary  we  may  generalize  with 
regard  to  the  preceding  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of 
nodality  at  the  school  entrance  period  as  follows : 

1.  Disturbances  of  growth  in  height  and  weight  have  been 
noticed  at  this  period  but  their  nature  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood. 

2.  Dentition  shows  distinctly  a  transition  at  this  period,  and 
because  of  close  relationship  to  other  phases  of  development 
suggests  strongly  that  it  is  general  in  its  nature. 

5.  Both  skull  and  brain  show  a  change  in  growth  rate  at 
about  this  time  of  life. 
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4.  Growth  of  larynx  and  development  of  voice  range  indi- 
cate transition  in  these  years. 

5.  The  statements  of  some  authorities  with  regard  to 
growth  of  the  eye  and  control  of  its  movements  suggest  nodal- 
ity  in  its  development  at  this  age. 

6.  Phenomena  of  muscular  control,  also  facts  regarding 
pathological  conditions,  give  evidence  of  a  change  in  physical 
organization  after  this  period. 

7.  A  clear-cut  mental  transition  has  not  been  shown,  but 
tests  have  not  related  mental  to  physical  stages  of  advance- 
ment. General  correlations  of  mental  and  physical  powers 
and  facts  regarding  brain  growth  and  muscular  control  sug- 
gest that  tests  relating  these  phases  would  indicate  a  transition 
here  also. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  question 
regarding  a  transitional  stage  of  development  at  the  begin- 
ning of  later  childhood  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  time  at  which  these  phenomena  occur  is  of  course  only  ap- 
proximate, being  based  upon  averages  in  most  cases.  The 
degree  to  which  these  changes  are  interdependent  is  also  un- 
known. Whether  they  are  all  secondary  to  one  basal,  radi- 
cal change,  as  for  example  dentition,  or  whether  they  repre- 
sent a  more  general  reorganization  to  which  each  is  related 
cannot  be  stated.  It  seems  probable  that  the  latter  is  the 
case,  although  it  is  a  problem  that  must  be  left  open.  It  is 
certainly  one  that  merits  further  investigation. 


Comparative  Development  of  the  Sexes. 

If,  now,  we  give  attention  to  the  question  of  the  compara- 
tive development  of  the  two  sexes  at  the  school  age,  we  are 
led  to  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  groups  of  data  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  preceding  section. 

Occasional  statements  with  regard  to  differences  of  the 
sexes  at  this  early  period  of  life  have  been  made.  Tyler  (88, 
p.  139)  that  girls  of  six  begin  to  show  signs  of  the  precocity 
which  characterizes  later  development.  Rose  mentioned  dif- 
ferences of  sex  at  time  of  second  dentition  {yy,  p.  555). 
Stratz  (86  a)  thought  sex  differences  in  bodily  form  first  be- 
come evident  at  the  age  of  six,  after  which  girls  show  more 
grace  of  curve,  boys  more  of  angularity  and  strength.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
development  of  the  two  sexes  is  the  same  until  some  time 
after  this  period  of  life  is  passed. 

In  an  article  published  at  a  time  when  this  study  was  near 
completion,  Dr.  Boas  (9)  made  some  comparisons  of  develop- 
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ment,  particularly  in  dentition  and  ossification  of  the  skeleton, 
which  showed  a  greater  advancement  on  the  part  of  girls  at 
this  period.  As  he  has  stated,  however,  the  number  of  data 
was  limited,  and  the  study  rather  of  a  preliminary  nature. 
While  his  conclusions  are  partially  correct,  it  may  still  be 
said  that  no  extended  comparison  of  facts  has  been  made  to 
decide  the  matter  of  comparative  advancement  of  the  physical 
development  in  the  sexes  at  the  beginning  school  period  of 
life.    It  is  our  purpose  here  to  attempt  such  a  comparison. 

Height. — Comparison  of  absolute  height  at  any  given  time 
in  the  early  years  does  not  show  any  cause  for  a  differentia- 
tion of  the  sexes.  The  same  is  true  of  comparisons  where 
added  increments  are  reckoned  as  percentages  of  previously 
attained  height.  A  question  arises,  however,  as  to  whether 
this  is  an  adequate  method  for  getting  at  the  actual  attainment 
for  a  given  age.  At  maturity  the  male  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  female.  Nor  do  they  reach  maturity  at  the  same 
time.  If,  then,  our  final  comparison  is  to  be  one  of  unequals, 
comparisons  previous  to  that  time  should  not  be  on  a  basis 
of  absolute  equality,  else  erroneous  conclusions  will  result. 
What  we  should  ask  is  not,  ''  Does  the  height  of  the  boy  equal 
that  of  the  girl  at  a  given  age?"  Rather  should  the  question 
be,  "  What  are  the  percentages  of  final,  adult  height  reached 
in  the  two  cases  at  a  given  age  ?  " 

Comparison  by  such  a  method  has  been  attempted.  In  a 
preliminary  reckoning,  taking  Dr.  Boas'  averages  for  children 
of  larger  American  cities,  as  given  by  Burk  (17,  Table  H.), 
the  average  height  of  boys  at  6.5  years  is  69.88%  of  the  ave- 
rage at  15.5  years,  while  of  girls  it  is  70.35,%- 

Results  thus  computated,  on  the  basis  of  data  from  a  num- 
ber of  extended  investigations,  are  given  in  Table  D.  Except 
in  the  last  three  cases,  where  the  references  are  indicated,  these 
are  on  the  basis  of  the  corrected  averages  given  in  Burk's 
''Table  A"  (17).  These  last  three  are  not  the  corrected 
averages.  Since  adult  heights  could  not  be  secured  from  the 
tables,  the  average  at  17.5  years  has  been  chosen  as  repre- 
senting post-pubescent  height. 

Since  girls  are  nearer  adult  height  at  the  age  of  17.5  years 
than  boys  of  equal  age,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  these  comparisons.  Yet  in  every  case  the  indi- 
cation is  that  they  have  attained  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
post-pubescent  height  at  the  age  of  6.5  years  than  boys  of  the 
same  age.  Comparisons  with  averages  of  adult  height  would 
be  more  accurate,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  would  also  show 
greater  differences  of  the  percentages,  thus  making  the  girls 
appear  still  more  advanced,  relatively. 
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TABLE  D. 

Percentage  of  Post-pubescent  Height  Attained  at 
School  Entrance  Period. 


Investigator 

Age 

Com- 
pared 
to 

Percentage  for 
Boys       Girls 

Bowditch (Boston) 

Porter (St.  Louis) 

Peckham (Milwaukee) .  . 

(Oakland) 

West (Worcester)... 

Gilbert (New  Haven) . 

Gilbert (Iowa) 

Key (Sweden) 

Anth.  Com'n .  .  (England) .... 

Quetelet (Belgium) .... 

Pagliani (Turin) 

Hertel (Denmark) .  .  . 

1  Smedley (Chicago) 

^  Lange (Germany) .... 

^Bobbitt (Phil.  Is.) 

6.5 

I 

yrs. 

< 
< 

< 
t 
t 
( 
t 

t 
( 

I 

i7-5/rs. 
« 

u 
u 
a 
u 
(( 

16.5  yrs. 
17.5  yrs. 

17 

66.08 
66. 

66  .10 
58.20 
66.90 

67  .06 
65.98 
69  .40 
66.46 
65.60 
64  .60 
68.11 
66  .99 
60.38 
72.89 

70.03 
67  .60 

69  .60 

70  .80 
69.70 
70.70 
69.14 
70.60 
68.60 
66.66 
65.90 
70.40 
70.29 
69.31 
78.33 

See  (84), 


^  See  (90,  pp.  lo-ii).         ^  See  (12), 


As  a  matter  of  interest,  comparison  of  average  heights  of 
feeble-minded  in  nineteen  institutions,  as  given  by  Goddard 
(35)>  was  made,  using  ages  six  and  twenty.  Percentage  of 
twenty-year  height  reached  at  the  earlier  age  was,  for  males, 
66.76,  for  females,  68.82. 

Weight. — As  in  case  of  height,  data  for  the  average  at- 
tainments of  weight  have  not  indicated  any  differences  in  the 
sexes  preceding  the  pubescent  period  of  growth.  Both  Porter 
(66)  and  Burk  (17)  noted  a  slight  superiority  of  boys  during 
the  first  few  school  years.  Applying  the  method  of  compari- 
sons just  used  in  case  of  height,  however,  and  using  again 
the  corrected  averages  from  Burk's  collection  of  data  (17, 
Table  E),  we  obtain  the  results  presented  in  Table  E. 

While  there  is  slight  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  results,  in 
general  it  holds  true  that  there  is  shown  a  superiority  of  girls 
in  the  amount  of  post-pubescent  weight  attained  at  the  ear- 
lier age. 

In  case  of  both  height  and  weight,  therefore,  the  relative 
attainment  of  girls  is  shown  to  be  slightly  superior  to  that  of 
boys  at  about  the  age  of  6.5  years. 

Skeletal  Development. — Radiographic  studies  have  shown 
that  ossification  of  the  skeleton  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  girls 
than  in  boys  during  the  early  years.    This  is  especially  notice- 
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TABLE  E. 

Percentage  of  Post-pubescent  Weight  Attained  at 
School  Entrance  Period. 
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Investigator 

Age 

Com- 
pared 
to 

Percentage  for 
Boys        Girls 

Bowditch (Boston) 

Porter (St.  Louis) 

(Oakland) 

Peckham (Milwaukee) .  . 

West (Worcester) . . . 

Gilbert (New  Haven)  . 

Gilbert (Iowa) 

Key (Sweden) 

Hertel (Denmark)  .  .  . 

Erismann (Moskow)  .... 

Pagliani (Turin) 

Anth.  Com'n  .  .  (England)  .... 
Misawa (Japan) 

6.5  yrs. 

a 
u 
a 

(C 

a 
(I 

7-5  yrs. 
6.5  yrs. 

u 
li 
u 

17.5  yrs. 
(( 

u 
i( 
(I 
a 
(I 

16.5  yrs. 
i7-5jrs. 

35-45 
35-58 
36.14 
34-35 
34-64 
36  .00 
32  .82 
^39 -60 
39-64 
34.83 
31.66 

33-91 
34-61 

37-48 
35-94 
38.99 
38.04 
38.00 
38.96 
34.38 
39-53 
39-23 
42.37 
34-57 
36.10 

37-14 

able  in  the  carpal  bones  of  the  wrists  and  the  epiphyses  of  the 
joints.  Dr.  Rotch  makes  this  statement,  but  gives  few  data 
(80,  p.  416).  Pryor's  studies,  however,  give  data  by  which 
this  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  (69),  though  their  number  is 
limited.  He  quotes  a  conclusion  from  a  previous  paper  by 
himself  as  follows  (69,  p.  3)  :  "  The  bones  of  the  female  os- 
sify in  advance  of  the  male.  This  is  measured  first  by  days, 
then  months,  then  years." 

Choosing  the  trapesoid  bone  of  the  wrist  as  an  example, 
we  may  note  that  he  finds  its  time  for  ossification  to  be  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  year  in  the  female,  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  year  in  the  male  (69). 

Dentition. — Differences  in  the  time  of  eruption  of  the 
teeth  should  again  be  emphasized  at  this  point.  Greater  ra- 
pidity in  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  of  girls  was  shown  in  case 
of  each  of  the  investigations  referred  to,  beginning  with  the 
first  molars  and  continuing  up  to  the  time  of  appearance  of 
canines  and  second  molars.  The  difference  is  by  no  means 
as  great,  however,  at  the  first  molar  stage  as  Boas  found 
(9,  p.  815)  from  his  limited  collection  of  data.  Rose's 
averages  show  the  difference  in  time  of  first  molars  to  be  as 
small  as  one  to  two  months.  It  should  be  emphasized  again 
that  the  difference  in  eruption  time  of  the  teeth  grows  pro- 
gressively greater  with  advancement  of  dentition.  By  the  time 
the  second  molars  appear,  the  difference  in  time  between  the 
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two  sexes  approximates  the  difference  in  time  between  their 
attainment  of  pubescence. 

Growth  of  the  Brain. — The  limited  number  of  data  ren- 
ders comparisons  of  brain  weights  for  the  two  sexes  very 
difficult.  Only  general  indications  may  be  noted.  Curves 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  Vierordt's  data  (30,  p.  105)  seem 
to  indicate  an  earlier  attainment  of  adult  brain  weight  in 
females.  This  can  be  said  to  be  little  more  than  an  indica- 
tion, however,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  method  for- 
merly referred  to  and  the  great  variability  in  brain  weights. 

N euro-Muscular  Development. — The  probability  indicated 
by  brain  weights  is  in  correspondence  with  that  indicated  by 
facts  of  muscular  control.  Hancock  found  in  his  swaying 
tests  that  girls  w^ere  more  steady  in  the  early  years  than  boys 
(41).  Automatograph  tests  showed  better  lateral  control  of 
the  arm,  and  tremograph  tests  showed  greater  control  of  fin- 
ger movements  among  girls  also.  Observations  of  less  defi- 
nite tests  again  showed  the  superiority  of  girls  in  control  of 
movements. 

Bryan's  tapping  tests  seem  to  be  alone  in  their  showing 
of  better  control  on  the  part  of  boys.  He  says  (14,  p.  173) 
that  differences  are  slight,  but  that  within  the  narrow  limits 
indicated  there  is  a  slight  superiority  of  boys  over  girls. 

Strength  tests  were  compared  by  Burk  (17)  by  a  method 
similar  to  the  one  we  have  used  for  height  and  weight.  From 
the  data  of  Porter,  Roberts  and  Gilbert  he  found  percentages 
indicating  that  boys  had  attained  1/5  their  sixteen-year 
strength  at  the  age  of  six  years,  1/4  from  six  to  eleven. 
Girls  had  gained  a  greater  percentage  at  six,  and  from  this 
on  their  acquirement  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  boys. 

Gesell  noted  that  boys  as  a  class  show  greater  tendency 
toward  uncoordinated  writing  as  early  as  the  first  grade  and 
up  through  the  high  school  (33). 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  again  that,  begin- 
ning with  the  age  of  seven,  the  range  within  which  pure  tones 
can  be  sung  is  wider  for  girls  than  for  boys. 

Stuttering,  which  begins  most  often  in  the  early  years,  has 
been  found  in  a  number  of  investigations  to  be  more  preva- 
lent among  boys  {22,  p.  361).  Various  ratios  for  the  sexes 
have  been  reported.  Conradi  reports  also  that  girls  learn  to 
talk  earlier  than  boys   {22,  p.  363). 

With  the  exception  of  the  tapping  tests,  all  the  indications 
of  power  of  control  here  enumerated  show  superiority  in  girls. 

Summary. — On  the  basis  of  the  data  here  presented  it 
seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  physical  development  of  girls 
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is  relatively  more  advanced  than  that  of  boys  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six  or  thereabouts.  On  the  average  they  have  then 
attained  a  greater  percentage  of  their  post-pubescent  height, 
a  greater  percentage  of  their  post-pubescent  weight,  their 
skeletal  development  is  more  advanced,  and  their  dentition 
has  progressed  further.  Aside  from  this  there  is  a  strong 
suggestion  that  a  greater  percentage  of  adult  brain  weight 
has  been  attained  by  them,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  most  data  available  show  a  more  advanced  power  of 
neuromuscular  control.  How  great  the  difference  in  general 
physical  development  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  fur- 
ther investigation. 

Discussion,  Pedagogical  Suggestions,  and  Summary 

So  far,  the  aim  has  been  to  find  solutions  for  our  two  main 
problems.  For  the  first  we  may  say  that,  while  not  proved, 
a  great  mass  of  data  indicate  a  transition  in  physical  develop- 
ment at  the  period  of  usual  school  entrance.  Regarding  the 
second  we  may  say  that  greater  advancement  in  the  physical 
development  of  girls  at  this  time  is  pretty  clearly  shown. 

The  solution  or  partial  solution  of  these  two  problems  sug- 
gests a  number  of  others.  If  this  is  a  transitional  period, 
what  is  its  fundamental  nature?  Is  the  transition  general  or 
due  to  a  single  factor,  as  dentition?  That  it  is  the  former 
seems  to  be  the  case,  but  it  is  still  an  open  problem.  In  case 
the  transition  is  not  of  a  general,  fundamental  nature,  then 
a  whole  series  of  problems  regarding  the  relationship  of  these 
several  transitional  phenomena  arise.  For  example,  is  ra- 
pidity of  dentition  to  be  correlated  with  rapidity  of  skeletal 
ossification,  as  Holt  (45)  has  stated  is  the  case  in  infancy? 
Are  disturbances  of  growth  in  height  and  weight  noted  at 
this  period  due  to  conditions  of  dentition  or  do  they  occur 
regardless  of  it? 

The  correlation  of  mental  with  physical  development  at 
this  period  is  a  problem  which  those  working  with  mental 
tests  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  Granted  a  degree  of  physical 
and  mental  correlation,  and  that  this  period  is  a  transitional 
one  for  physical  development,  then  the  whole  question  of 
qualification  for  school  entrance  is  thrown  open  anew.  The 
problem  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  of  great 
variability  shown  in  the  developmental  factors  at  this  time. 

In  view  of  their  close  relationship  to  other  phases  of  physi- 
cal development,  and  in  the  absence  of  definite  methods  of 
grading,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  time  of  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  molars  could  not  be  cited  as  a  point 
before  which  school  duties  should  not  be  imposed. 
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The  differences  of  the  sexes  at  this  period  also  suggest 
some  important  problems.  Recalling  that  the  female  reaches 
maturity  some  three  years  earlier  than  the  male — or  nearly  so 
— and  that  she  reaches  the  pubescent  stage  almost  two  years 
earlier,  on  the  average,  the  fact  that  she  has  progressed  fur- 
ther at  the  school  entrance  age  is  to  be  expected.  The  ques- 
tion arises  here,  however,  as  to  how  early  the  differentiation 
of  the  sexes  actually  begins.  Since  differences  in  the  averages 
of  absolute  measurements  are  noticeable  at  birth,  and  in  view 
of  the  popular  opinion  that  the  prenatal  period  is  shorter  for 
females  than  for  males,  one  is  tempted  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  differentiation  does  not  actually  begin  before 
birth. 

The  problem  of  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  sexes 
comes  up,  and  also  the  further  one  of  working  out  a  method 
sufficiently  refined  to  measure  them.  The  question  as  to 
what  this  difference  signifies  for  the  pedagogy  of  this  period 
of  life  is  an  extremely  important  one. 

The  preceding  facts  and  conclusions  form  the  basis  for 
some  further  conclusions  and  suggestions  for  the  hygiene  and 
pedagogy  of  the  early  years  of  childhood. 

We  have  shown  that  boys  and  girls  of  equal  age  are  not 
equally  advanced  physically  at  the  school  entrance  period  of 
life.  We  have  presented  a  mass  of  evidence  in  support  of 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  transitional  period  in  the  physical 
development,  referring  to  the  great  individual  variability,  as 
indicated  by  dentition,  skeletal  development,  etc.  Associat- 
ing these  facts  with  the  indications  of  a  correlation  between 
mental  and  physical  development,  the  need  of  a  physiologi- 
cal grading  for  entrance  to  school  becomes  strikingly  evident. 
Granted  a  proper  grading  for  entrance  on  this  basis,  the  grief 
and  the  expense  of  "  repeaters  "  up  through  the  grades  would 
be  tremendously  lessened.  School  entrance  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  fitness  of  the  individual,  not  on  the  basis  merely 
of  his  chronological  age. 

Again,  the  rapid  growth,  the  ease  with  which  the  delicate 
balance  of  the  organism  may  be  overthrown,  the  lasting  detri- 
mental results  following  the  wrong  "  inclination  of  the  twig," 
all  suggest  that  the  thing  of  supreme  importance  in  these 
early  years  is  rather  health  and  development  than  formal 
school  work.  The  paramount  importance  of  habits  of  health  is 
shown  over  and  over  again  in  case  of  the  teeth.  Lack  of  the 
habit  of  cleanliness  of  the  teeth  is  followed  by  caries,  loss 
of  bicuspids  or  all  important  first  molars,  with  probably  ill- 
fitting  permanent  dentures,  deformed  facial  features  and  in- 
jury to  health.     Habits  of  thumb-sucking,  mouth-breathing, 
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and  the  like,  may  cause  malocclusion  and  abnormal  growth 
of  jaws  and  related  facial  parts.  Good  permanent  tooth 
crowns  are  largely  dependent  upon  fresh  air,  exercise  and 
good  nourishment  throughout  the  first  five  or  six  years  of 
life.  Attention  to  all  these  things  should  be  first  until  after 
the  organization  of  the  childish  body  is  more  nearly  complete. 

The  eyes  are  unfit  for  close  visual  work  until  after  the 
transitional  period. 

Adenoids  left  uncared  for  in  these  early  years  are  liable 
to  cause  disturbances  of  development.  According  to  Yearsley 
(104)  the  time  to  have  them  removed  is  after  six  months 
and  before  six  years  of  age. 

Enlargements  of  the  tonsils,  with  decreased  power  to  resist 
invasions  of  micro-organisms,  accompanies  eruption  of  the 
first  molars,  in  many  cases  (lOO,  p.  13).  Until  after  this 
time,  no  child  should  be  confined  to  the  school  room  where 
his  chances  of  exposure  to  infectious  disease  germs  are  in- 
creased. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  this  survey  would  be  worth 
while,  even  though  it  did  no  other  thing,  could  it  portray  in 
its  true  light  the  importance  of  all  the  years  of  earlier  child- 
hood for  the  normal,  healthy  physical  development  of  the 
child. 

From  a  different  viewpoint  another  suggestion  is  in  place. 
Could  "  types  "  be  agreed  upon  for  use  in  comparisons  of 
stature,  and  like  physical  characteristics,  similar  to  these  used 
in  anthropometry,  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  develop- 
ment might  be  gained.  Grouping  of  material  according  to 
types,  combined  with  comparisons  of  relative  advancement, 
such  as  we  have  used  above,  should  lead  to  more  satisfactory 
results  in  indicating  stages  of  development. 


Final  Summary. 

The  main  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  presented  in  this 
thesis  point  are: 

1.  That  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  indicating  a  transition 
in  the  physical  development  of  the  child  at  the  period  of  usual 
school  entrance. 

2.  That  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  girls  are  on  the 
average  more  advanced  in  their  physical  development  at  this 
period. 

5.  That  requirements  for  entrance  to  school  based  on  stage 
of  progress  in  physiological  development,  or  physiological 
age,  would  be  far  superior  to  a  requirement  taking  account  of 
chronological  age  only. 
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4.  That  in  the  application  of  physical  measurements  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  degree  of  progress  in  physical  develop- 
ment, a  method  indicating  the  percentage  of  adult  size  at- 
tained at  a  given  age  is  superior  to  a  method  comparing 
absolute  data  directly. 

5.  That  the  hygiene  and  pedagogy  of  this  period  are  of 
prime  importance  for  the  future  development  and  welfare 
of  the  individual. 
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THE  MENTAL  PROCESSES  AS  AFFECTED  BY 
ALCOHOL 


By  Karl  J.   Karlson 


Science  in  itself  is  one  thing;  its  application  is  another. 
Sometimes  these  two  are  confused ;  sometimes  they  coincide. 
Science  should  always  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and  truth 
be  its  own  reward.  When  the  results  obtained  happen  to 
conform  to  a  prevailing  theory  it  is  well.  It  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  a  man  can  be  a  true  scientist  who  looks  for 
practical  results  only;  for  by  so  doing  he  is  apt  to  interpret 
wrongly  the  results  which  his  experiments  yield  him.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  if  public  opinion  is  for  or  against  a  given 
result.  His  disposition  may  then  easily  make  him  look  a  little 
askant  and  interpret  his  results  accordingly  even  if  he  means 
to  be  honest  and  truthful.  Therefore,  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  all  experimentation,  not  only  in  the  procedure  itself  but  also 
in  interpreting  the  results. 

The  problem  which  this  paper  attempts  to  treat  is  primarily 
a  social-economic  one.  The  question  may  be  asked :  Does  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  enable  us  to  do  our  work  more 
efficiently?  If  so,  let  us  use  it  and  be  more  efficient.  If  it 
does  not,  let  us  give  it  up  and  thereby  save  ourselves  a  great 
outlay  of  money  and  energy.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to 
answer  this  question  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  by  showing 
what  has  been  done  in  this  line  by  apparently  competent  inves- 
tigators. Although  the  subject  is  limited  to  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  mental  processes,  the  paper  will  not  be  confined 
strictly  to  this.  Its  effect  upon  muscular  activity  is  also  inter- 
esting and  will  be  included.  But  even  here  we  have  to  do 
with  nervous  energy  expended  in  the  coordination  of  the  mus- 
cular movements. 

One  of  the  first  experimenters  in  this  field  to  use  the  ergo- 
graph  was  Lombard  (8)  of  Clark  University.  He  made  so 
few  experiments,  however,  that  his  results  can  not  be  con- 
sidered conclusive.  His  doses  were  also  very  small.  But  in 
voluntary  action  he  found  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of 
work  done.  The  effect  showed  itself  in  a  few  minutes  after 
the  dose  was  taken  and  lasted  in  one  case  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  He  concluded  that  the  apparently  favorable  effect  of 
the  alcohol  was  due  to  some  central  action. 

Schumberg  (i8)  made  three  experiments,  one  with  and  two 
without  general  fatigue.  He  also  used  a  very  small  dose  of 
alcohol,  only  lo  gr.,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  in  uncom- 
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plicated  ergographic  work  alcohol  had  a  beneficial  influence, 
but  that,  in  the  presence  of  general  fatiguq  produced  by  work 
with  the  ergostat,  it  had  no  influence. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  experiments  with  the  ergograph 
was  made  by  Schnyder  (17).  He  used  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  one  of  the  t)est  trained  muscles  in  the  human 
body.  The  finger  raised  and  lowered  a  weight  until  exhaustion, 
when  there  was  a  rest  of  one  minute,  and  then  the  process 
was  repeated  again,  and  so  on  twelve  times.  Each  pull  was 
recorded  by  a  line  on  a  kymograph,  the  height  of  the  line 
showing  the  strength  of  the  pull.  The  length  of  the  lines  was 
measured  and  the  work  computed  by  the  kilogrammeter,  i,  e., 
the  strength  it  took  to  raise  one  kilogram  one  meter.  Now  if 
the  supposition  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  is  true,  it  ought  to  assist 
in  raising  the  weight.  In  order  to  settle  this  question,  he 
made  several  experiments  both  with  and  without  alcohol,  as 
well  as  with  and  without  food.  All  experiments  were  per- 
formed four  hours  after  the  morning  meal,  at  12  m.,  under 
similar  conditions. 

Before  the  first  set  of  experiments  nothing  was  taken.  This 
served  as  a  standard  of  muscular  efficiency. 

Before  the  second  set  of  experiments  30  gr.  of  tropon  con- 
sisting of  90%  of  animal  and  vegetable  proteids  was  taken. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  the  third  set  of  experiments  15  gr. 
of  alcohol  was  taken  in  150  ccm.  of  Bordeaux  wine. 

Before  the  fourth  set  of  experiments,  some  food  was  taken, 
so  as  to  show  its  effect  upon  the  muscular  capacity. 

Before  the  fifth  set  of  experiments,  30  gr.  of  alcohol  was 
taken  with  some  food,  so  as  to  show  its  effect  when  taken 
as  in  ordinary  life. 

The  results  shown  in  kilogrammeters  are  as  follows: 

Period.  1st  set.    2nd  set  3rd  set.  4th  set.  5th  set. 

1 8.089  8.656  8.473  7.969  7.376 

2 3732  3-9II  4-227  4418  3-872 

3 3-102  3.447  3.288  3.656  3.373 

4 3-031  3-244  3-I20  3.440  3.182 

5 2.904  3.115  2.992  3.245  3.016 

6 2.838  3.033  2.821  3.21S  3.136 

7 2.863  2.938  2.816  3.248  3.996 

8 2.903  3.054  2.709  3-223  3-004 

9 2.875  3-108  2.674  3-233  3-076 

10 2.885  3097  2.725  3.254  3.929 

II 2.939  3106  2.745  3-322  3.993 

12 2.843  2.913  2.732  3.282  3.922  Loss  in  the 

last  two  sets : 

41.004  43-622  41.322  45-50I  41-869    8.0% 
First  five 

periods 20.856  22.373  22.100  22.724  20.056    8.4% 

Last  seven 

periods 20.146  21.249  19.222  22.777  21.056    7.6% 
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From  this  we  find  that  in  the  third  set,  with  alcohol,  there 
is  not  such  a  sudden  dropping  off  as  in  the  first  two.  The 
effect  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  fourth  set,  where 
food  alone  was  taken.  But  this  increase  turns  soon  to  a 
general  decrease.  The  stimulating  effect  is  soon  lost  and  a 
paralysing  effect  takes  its  place.  When  the  alcohol  is  taken 
with  food,  there  is  a  detrimental  effect  from  the  beginning, 
which  suggests  that  the  body  will  not  use  alcohol  as  long  as 
it  has  something  else  to  absorb.  Thus  Schnyder  concludes 
that  alcohol  affects  the  working  capacity  of  every  muscle  in 
the  body,  but  that  it  depends  upon  when  and  how  it  is  taken 
as  well  as  upon  the  quantities  whether  it  shall  have  any  really 
injurious  effect  or  not.  This  conclusion  seems  rather  errone- 
ous, for  it  appears  from  the  results  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
when  small  quantities  are  taken  too.  He  does  not,  however, 
lay  any  stress  upon  the  time  it  takes  for  alcohol  to  show  its 
real  effects. 

This  point  was  clearly  brought  out  by  Hellsten  (3),  who 
made  three  sets  of  experiments  with  an  ergograph  which  em- 
ployed many  more  muscles  than  the  one  ordinarily  used  in 
these  experiments.  Each  series  consisted  of  five  normal  and 
five  alcohol  days,  and  the  time  devoted  to  each  experiment  was 
forty-five  minutes.  In  the  first  series,  in  which  he  administered 
a  very  small  dose  of  alcohol,  the  effect  was  so  slight  that  it 
might  have  been  due  to  chance  variations.  In  the  second  series 
he  made  many  more  observations  and  gave  doses  of  80% 
alcohol  thirty  minutes  before  the  work  was  begun.  The 
effect  of  this  is  best  shown  by  giving  the  total  amount  of  work 
done  during  the  normal  and  the  alcohol  days  expressed  in 
kilogrammeters.  On  the  former  this  was  5,967  and  on  the 
latter  5,111,  making  a  difference  of  .856  kilogrammeters. 

In  the  third  series  of  experiments,  he  used  the  same  amount 
of  alcohol  as  in  the  second  but  taken  at  different  times — im- 
mediately, thirty  minutes,  one  hour,  and  two  hours,  before 
the  experiment  was  begun.  In  all  the  experiments  alcohol 
diminished  the  power  of  productivity.  When  taken  two  hours 
before  the  experiment  the  decrease  amounted  to  11%,  and 
when  taken  one  hour  before,  the  decrease  was  17%.  When 
taken  immediately  or  shortly  before  the  experiment,  there  was 
an  initial  increase,  which  came  to  an  end  the  more  quickly  the 
larger  the  dose  of  alcohol  was. 

Thus  Hellsten  found  a  stimulating  effect  immediately  after 
alcohol  was  taken,  but  after  one  hour  a  considerable  loss  in 
efficiency,  depending  of  course  upon  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
taken. 

So  far  the  taste  of  alcohol  seems  to  have  escaped  any  par- 
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ticular  notice  by  most  experimenters,  and  still  the  pungent 
flavor  of  alcohol  as  it  is  usually  taken  is  particularly  adapted 
to  produce  effects  both  mental  and  physical  which  may  be 
reflected  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  done.  The  stimu- 
lating action  may  be  very  much  enhanced  by  this  flavor,  which 
may  produce  an  effect  before  the  real  effect  of  alcohol  has 
had  time  to  make  itself  felt.  Rivers  (14)  attempted  to  ascer- 
tain what  effect  alcohol  had  when  the  taste  was  eliminated. 
For  this  reason  a  control  solution  was  prepared  which  tasted 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  alcohol.  Then  two  mixtures  of  alco- 
hol were  made,  one  containing  twice  as  much  alcohol  as  the 
other,  this  merely  to  assist  in  the  disguise.  Four  series  of 
experiments  were  made  upon  the  observer  W,  In  each  series 
there  were  three  sets  of  six  ergograms,  each  made  with  an  in- 
terval between  the  sets  of  half  an  hour.  The  rhythm  was  two 
seconds  and  the  interval  between  the  ergograms  two  minutes. 
The  weight  was  4.5  kg.  and  the  drug  or  the  control  solution 
was  taken  in  the  first  series  of  experiments  ten  minutes  before 
the  beginning  of  the  second  set  of  ergograms ;  in  the  second, 
between  the  first  and  the  second  ergograms  of  the  first  set ;  in 
the  third,  a  larger  dose  of  10-20  gr.  of  alcohol  was  used  in 
the  same  fashion  as  before,  except  that  the  intervals  on  half 
of  the  days  were  to  be  occupied  with  multiplication  and  on 
the  other  half  with  typewriting.  In  the  fourth  series  of  ex- 
periments the  dose  was  taken  also  between  the  first  and 
second  ergograms  of  the  first  set.  The  whole  experiment  lasted 
twenty  days,  on  six  of  which  no  dose  was  taken,  on  five  the 
control  solution,  and  on  the  remaining  nine  days  a  dose  of 
alcohol  of  either  20  or  40  gr. 

The  result  of  this  very  elaborate  and  painstaking  study 
shows  that  in  the  first  experiment  there  is  a  slight  variation 
from  the  normal,  but  this  variation  is  also  found  in  the  control 
mixture  and  Rivers  concludes  that  it  is  due  to  chance.  In 
the  second  experiment  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
work  done  during  the  alcohol  days,  greater  on  those  with  a 
larger  dose  than  on  the  other,  but  in  this  dose  the  control 
failed  to  work.  This  is  at  any  rate  suggestive.  In  the  third 
experiment  the  small  dose  of  10  gr.  had  no  particular  effect 
while  20  gr.  showed  an  increase  in  the  ergograms  of  the  second 
and  third  sets.  In  the  fourth  experiment  there  is  a  slight 
effect  in  the  third  set  begun  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  drug 
was  taken.  This  effect  is  also  constant,  wherefore  Rivers 
concludes  that  we  may  possibly  have  to  do  with  real  drug 
effect  here.  But  with  a  small  dose  there  seems  to  be  no  effect 
unless  the  observer  knows  he  has  taken  alcohol. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  which  Rivers  undertook 
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with  larger  doses  of  alcohol,  40  gr.,  there  was  a  pronounced 
increase  in  the  complete  contractions  and  a  smaller  increase 
in  the  incomplete  contractions.  There  was  also  great  irregu- 
larity on  different  days;  on  some  it  was  great,  on  others  it 
was  hardly  noticeable.  The  immediate  effect  was  slight,  if 
any,  but  after  it  had  once  become  noticeable  it  lasted  fully 
three  hours  after  the  dose  was  taken.  To  determine  therefore 
the  duration  of  the  effect  an  experiment  was  undertaken  that 
covered  a  period  of  fifteen  days  with  nine  experiments  a  day. 
There  was  half  an  hour's  interval  between  the  first  three 
experiments,  while  the  intervals  between  the  others  lasted  one 
hour.  The  curves  show  great  irregularity,  but  the  average  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  work  done  is  very  little.  The  increase 
was  also  immediate  and  lasted  almost  throughout  the  day. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  experiments  in  which  the  mental 
processes  are  more  directly  involved.  The  pioneer  work  in 
Kraepelin's  laboratory  may  well  be  illustrated  in  detail. 

Aschaffenburg  (i)  was  present  at  a  meeting  in  Heidelberg 
where  the  assertion  was  made  that  even  a  small  per  cent  of 
alcohol  made  work  more  difficult.  He  decided  to  test  this 
assertion  in  the  laboratory.  Four  typesetters  offered  them- 
selves as  observers.  These  were  especially  adapted  for  the 
purpose  because  their  work  could  easily  be  measured  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  The  external  conditions  were  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  the  ordinary  conditions  under  which 
they  performed  their  work,  and  the  experiments  were  made 
in  their  own  rooms. 

The  observers  were  not  total  abstainers,  but  drank  a  glass 
of  beer  occasionally.  During  the  experiment,  however,  they 
abstained  from  all  liquor,  as  well  as  one  day  previous  to  the 
experiments.  Their  skill  was  as  far  as  could  be  determined 
the  same.  The  type  was  set  from  printed  material,  in  order 
to  eliminate  manuscript  reading,  and  a  medium  kind  of  type 
was  used.  The  experiments  were  made  on  four  consecutive 
days,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  for  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  The 
first  and  the  third  days  were  normal  and  the  second  and  fourth 
alcohol  days.  The  only  difference  from  their  daily  work  was 
the  sound  of  a  bell  every  five  minutes,  when  the  letter  should 
be  placed  on  head.  He  supervised  the  experiments  himslf,  and 
the  results  were  withheld  from  the  observers  until  the  experi- 
ments were  completed. 

The  result  of  practice  was  also  taken  into  consideration. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  letters 
set  every  fifteen  minutes  as  the  experiments  proceeded,  varying 
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of  course  in  the  different  individuals.  This  led  to  a  differentia- 
tion between  what  was  expected  and  what  was  really  done. 
The  effect  of  fatigue  was  also  taken  into  consideration.  It 
would  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  increase  on  account  of 
practice  should  in  the  long  run  counterbalance  the  effect  of 
fatigue.  The  dropping  off  toward  the  close  of  the  experiment 
on  the  normal  days  is  therefore  taken  as  a  result  of  fatigue. 

Each  experiment  was  divided  into  five  fifteen  minute  peri- 
ods and  the  alcohol  was  taken  on  the  second  and  fourth  days, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  after  the  first  fifteen  minutes'  period. 
The  amount  taken  was  200  gr.  of  good  wine  containing  18^^ 
of  alcohol,  thus  not  a  very  large  amount.  The  results  show 
that  in  the  normal  experiments  the  number  of  letters  set  in 
the  second  fifteen  minutes  was  larger  than  expected,  but  after- 
wards the  role  changed  and  more  was  expected  than  was 
really  done.  In  the  alcohol  experiments  the  work  of  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  alcohol  was  taken  was  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  fifteen  minutes.  On  the  first  alcohol  day  the 
decrease  is  progressive ;  on  the  second  it  is  greater  than  in  the 
greatest  fatigue  of  the  normal  experiment  and  reaches  its 
maximum  in  the  third  period. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  loss  from  fatigue  and 
alcohol  from  what  was  expected  on  the  various  days  as  well 
as  the  increase  by  practice: 

Decrease 
Monday       Tuesday  Wedn'sday     Thursday  Increase  by  byFatigue 
Observer  Normal        Alcohol       Normal  Alcohol       Practice      &  Alcohol 

Str 2.1%  13.4%  5.8%  18.4%  8.2%  31.5% 

L 3.1%  7.4%  11.5%  16.3%  8.3%  30.0% 

H 8.2%  10.6%  6.4%  14.9%  4.6%  35.5% 

K.  O.  G....  4-1%  14-2%  10.7%  18.9%  5-5%  42.4% 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  the  exact  percentage  of  the  effect 
of  fatigue  on  the  alcohol  days,  since  we  have  to  do  here  with 
the  effect  of  alcohol  too.  But  since  Str.  showed  a  decrease  on 
the  first  day  of  2.1%,  and  on  the  third  day  of  5.8%  when  no 
alcohol  was  taken,  we  may  assume  this  percentage  to  hold 
throughout  on  the  alcohol  days  too.  If  this  be  the  case  we 
should  have  twice  7.9%,  or  a  total  of  15.8%,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  total  of  all  four  days,  leaving  in  this  case  15.7%  de- 
crease on  account  of  alcohol.  In  this  observer  the  effect  of 
fatigue  would  thus  be  o.  i  %  greater  than  the  effect  of  alcohol, 
but  in  all  the  other  cases  the  effect  of  alcohol  would  be 
greater  as  is  seen  on  the  table.  In  all  cases  but  one,  L  on 
Wednesday,  the  decrease  is  by  far  the  greatest  on  the  alcohol 
days.  In  the  case  of  Str.  the  decrease  on  the  first  day  is  only 
2.1%',  but  on  the  last,  alcohol  day,  18.4%.     We  have  here 
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undoubtedly  to  do  with  the  lasting  effect  of  alcohol,  too,  so 
that  the  effect  of  one  day  was  not  entirely  gone  before  it 
was  reinforced  by  the  alcohol  on  the  next  alcohol  day. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments in  *'  ems  "  set,  also ;  for  that  will  show  the  effect  of 
alcohol  even  more  plainly : 

Wednes-  Losses 

Observers  Monday      Tuesday  day       Thursday      Tuesday  &  Thursday 

Str 2339  2212  2560  2353  9.7%  11.9% 

L 2405  2449  2487  2492  0.0%  1.4% 

H 2241  2265  2458  2314  3.6%  9.9% 

K.  O.  G 1528  1449  1608  1495  7.6%  9.3% 

As  is  seen  in  this  table,  there  are  five  cases  where  the 
men  set  less  "  ems  "  on  T.  and  Th.  than  on  M.  and  W., 
although  they  had  the  advantage  of  practice,  and  in  the  other 
cases  the  increase  is  very  slight.  Although  the  losses  vary,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  the  different  individuals,  there  is  loss 
nevertheless  from  the  previous  day  in  all  cases  except  three, 
L.  on  T.  and  Th.  and  H.  on  T.,  and  sometimes  very  heavy. 
The  increase  from  practice  does  not  counterbalance  this  effect, 
and  this  increase  is  considerable.  If  we,  for  instance,  take  the 
increase  of  Str.  from  M.  to  W.  as  an  increase  in  ability,  we 
have  221  "  ems  "  to  be  attributed  to  that,  which  would  make 
no  "ems"  per  day.  In  this  case  he  should  have  set  2449 
"  ems  "  on  T.  and  2670  on  Th.,  but  instead  he  set  only  2212 
and  2353  on  those  days  respectively,  a  very  considerable  loss. 

The  fact  that  the  losses  are  heavier  on  Th.  than  on  T.  seems 
to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  previous  alcohol  day  has  not  yet 
disappeared  when  the  new  effect  begins.  The  same  was  seen 
in  the  former  table. 

Aschaffenburg  did  not  find  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  he 
gave  his  observers  had  any  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
work  done.  No  more  mistakes  were  made  in  the  alcohol 
experiments  than  in  the  normal,  but  he  found  that  more  mis- 
takes were  made  on  Monday  than  on  any  other  day  owing, 
as  he  assumed,  to  the  falling  off  in  practice  during  Sunday. 

Thus  he  concludes  that  certain  quantities  of  alcohol,  36-40 
gr.,  decrease  the  productivity.  Only  once  in  eight  experiments 
was  this  decrease  absent.  It  averages  15.2%  of  the  product 
which  could  have  been  expected  without  fatigue  and  without 
loss  of  practice.  But  the  fatigue  alone  showed  an  average 
loss  of  6.5%  of  the  expected  product.  This  leaves  8.7%  to 
the  credit  of  alcohol. 

Kiirz  and  Kraepelin  (7)  wished  to  find  out  what  effect  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  two  liter  beer,  usually  80 
gr.,  had  upon  the  mental  ability  if  taken  regularly  day  by 
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day.  Hence  they  started  an  experiment  which  lasted  twenty- 
seven  days.  No  alcohol  was  taken  during  the  first  five  days, 
but  in  the  evening  of  the  fifth  and  on  the  following  twelve 
this  dose  was  taken  just  before  going  to  bed.  On  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  days  the  same  amount  was  taken  as 
before.  Unfortunately  they  did  not  have  very  many  observers 
and  were  consequently  not  able  to  compare  the  results  to  any 
great  extent.  The  experiment  was  performed  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  lasted  for  two  hours.  Thq  first  half  hour 
was  devoted  to  adding  single  place  numbers,  the  next  half  hour 
to  memorizing  twelve  place  numbers.  In  both  these  experi- 
ments the  results  were  registered  every  five  minutes.  Then 
two  periods  of  five  minutes  each  were  taken  during  which 
free  associations  to  a  given  word  were  written  down.  And 
finally  308  monosyllabic  words  and  381  nonsense  syllables 
were  read  off  from  a  revolving  drum.  Thus  the  experiment 
took  in :  i ,  Ability  to  comprehend ;  2,  Habitual  association ;  3, 
Free  association ;  and  4,  Ability  to  notice. 

It  was  of  importance  to  know  the  condition  of  the  observer 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  hence  the  first  period ; 
then  to  know  the  permanence  of  the  changes  called  forth  by 
alcohol,  if  any,  and  what  effect  a  new  beginning  of  alcohol 
had,  after  a  time  without  it.     The  results  were  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  experiment  in  adding  there  was  a  steady  increase 
during  the  first  eight  days,  three  of  which  were  alcohol  days, 
but  after  the  eighth  day  there  was  a  small  decrease,  and  on 
the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  there  was  a  good  increase,  which 
was  followed  by  a  decrease  again,  so  that  the  result  was  not 
better  on  the  eighteenth  day  than  on  the  fifth,  although  the 
observer  had  had  the  benefit  of  practice  all  the  time.  Conse- 
quently the  practice  of  thirteen  days  was  lost. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  twelve  alcohol  days  was  not  completely 
overcome  for  five  non-alcohol  days,  although  the  work  done 
on  these  was  greater  and  more  regular  than  on  the  preceding 
alcohol  days. 

3.  After  a  longer  period  of  alcohol,  a  keen  sensitivity  to 
the  same  remained,  even  after  a  period  of  abstinence  of  five 
days,  which  is  seen  in  the  rapidly  sinking  curve  when  alcohol 
is  resumed  for  two  days,  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth. 

In  the  experiment  on  the  learning  process  Kiirz  and  Krae- 
pelin  found  that  approximately  the  same  changes  took  place 
as  in  adding,  except  that  the  irregularity  and  the  falling  off 
in  the  product  was  somewhat  greater.  In  addition  the  esti- 
mated loss  was  25%  while  in  memorizing  it  was  40%. 

In  the  association  experiment  the  number  of  associations 
made  was  continually  decreasing  until  about  31%  were  lost. 
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The  quality  of  the  associations  was  not  perceptibly  influenced. 
Sensory  images  were  not,  however,  so  prominent. 

In  reading  from  the  revolving  drum  the  number  of  words 
and  syllables  omitted  grew  larger  as  the  alcohol  days  went 
on,  but  the  qualitative  changes  were  not  here  either  very  great. 
The  increase  of  fatigue  was  also  very  marked  in  all  the  ex- 
periments, but  especially  in  reading. 

Thus  we  find:  i,  Slower  addition.  2,  A  decrease  in  the 
ability  to  memorize  and  a  conscious  struggle  between  slowness 
and  speed.  3,  More  difficult  association.  4,  More  difficult 
comprehension. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  investigators  did  not  have 
a  larger  amount  of  observers.  To  draw  conclusions  from  one 
or  two  is  dangerous.  They  might  have  reached  the  limit  of 
their  ability  on  the  fourteenth  day ;  for  the  curve  never  again 
reaches  the  same  height  until  the  very  last  day,  which  may  very 
well  be  the  result  of  an  end  spurt  so  often  seen  in  experiments. 
Or  perhaps  the  fluctuation  may  be  due  to  the  wave-like  appear- 
ance of  the  learning  process.  The  person  who  served  as  a 
control  performed  the  work  under  normal  conditions,  and  his 
curve  shows  a  steady  rise  almost  similar  to  the  alcohol  curve 
during  the  first  eight  days,  after  which  it  keeps  on  rising,  while 
the  alcohol  curve  declines. 

Kraepelin  made  another  experiment,  in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  observers,  on  the  influence  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs 
upon  the  mental  processes  in  reading,  adding,  and  memorizing 
numbers.  The  reading  was  done  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone; 
and  each  five  minutes  the  amount  read  was  marked  off  and 
used  as  a  standard.  In  adding,  single  place  numbers  were 
added  as  fast  as  possible;  but  only  one  number  was  shown 
to  the  observer  at  a  time.  When  100  was  reached  the  100 
was  dropped  and  what  was  left  added  until  another  100  was 
reached,  etc.  Every  five  minutes  at  the  stroke  of  a  metronome 
the  amount  added  was  marked  off  with  a  pencil  and  used  in 
computing  the  results.  In  memorizing,  the  Ebbinghaus  method 
was  followed  and  twelve-place  numbers  used.  Each  group 
was  repeated  until  the  observer  could  repeat  it  without  mis- 
take. When  the  observer  made  a  mistake  the  whole  group 
was  repeated  again.  Each  repetition  was  marked  off  with  a 
horizontal  line  in  the  margin,  and  each  five  minutes  with  a 
vertical   line. 

The  experiments  were  performed  between  8-9  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  amount  of  alcohol  taken  was  30  gr.  in  some, 
and  20  gr.  in  other  experiments.  Each  experiment  lasted 
fifteen  minutes  with  five  minute  intervals.  A  series  of  normal 
experiments  was  made  to  serve  as  a  standard.     There  were 
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in  all  seven  observers.  The  normal  experiment  was  performed 
before  Christmas,  the  first  alcohol  experiment  the  seventh  of 
March  with  30  gr.  and  the  other  alcohol  experiment  the  tenth 
of  December  with  20  gr. 

In  adding  Kraepelin  found  that  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  alcohol  was  taken  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
bers added  in  each  five  minute  period.  The  great  personal 
difference  is  very  striking.  One  of  the  observers  could  add 
twice  as  many  numbers  as  another.  It  is  moreover  clear  that 
lack  of  practice  for  the  long  interval  between  the  experiments 
made  the  standard  worth  very  little.  The  influence  of  larger 
and  smaller  doses  is  very  different  in  different  individuals.  A 
smaller  dose  had  a  greater  effect  upon  one  of  the  observers 
than  a  larger,  but  in  general  the  larger  dose  showed  its  effect 
sooner,  was  greater,  and  lasted  longer. 

Kraepelin  reports  a  subjective  feeling  of  ease  in  these  ex- 
periments and  this  is  corroborated  by  other  observers.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  different  degrees  of  sensitivity 
manifest  in  different  persons  play  a  great  role  in  the  effect 
of  alcohol.  Sensitive  persons  suffer  more  immediate  difficulty 
from  a  relatively  small  dose  than  do  more  stable  persons,  in 
whom  the  same  dose  and  even  a  larger  may  give  an  initial 
increase  before  the  falling  off  begins.  If  we  compare  the  mean 
variation  we  find  that  the  fluctuation  is  very  great;  and  it  is 
greater  in  persons  who  learn  faster  than  in  those  who  learn 
slower. 

The  repetitions  necessary  for  learning  the  numbers  varied 
considerably  in  the  different  individuals,  from  17  to  68,  and 
in  all  but  two  an  increase  of  5.4%  in  the  repetitions  was 
necessary  during  the  course  of  the  experiments.  The  larger 
dose  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  very  much  greater  effect 
upon  the  learning  process.  He.  with  20  gr.  needed  17  repe- 
titions in  the  first  experiment  and  33  in  the  eight,  while  with 
30  gr.  28  repetitions  were  necessary  in  the  first  and  32  in  the 
eighth  experiment.  K.  needed  in  the  first  experiment  with 
20  gr.  43  repetitions  and  with  30  gr.  47  repetitions,  while  in 
the  eight  with  20  gr.  he  needed  47,  and  with  30  gr.  53  repe- 
titions. Thus  with  a  dose  33%  larger  the  increase  in  repeti- 
tions was  only  2%. 

In  reading  Kraepelin  found  a  constant  decrease  of  syllables 
read  during  the  experiment  under  the  influence  of  30  gr.  of 
alcohol,  except  in  two  cases  where  there  was  an  increase,  in 
one  case  from  2166-120  to  2423-38  and  in  the  other  from 
2335-34  to  2498-19.  In  all  but  one  case  there  was  an  increase 
at  the  beginning  of  the  alcohol  experiments  over  the  normal. 
In  three  cases  there  was  a  decrease  of  syllables  read  even  in 
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the  normal  experiment,  in  one  case  from  2296  to  2037,  in  the 
second  from  2231  to  2059,  and  in  the  third  from  2182  to  2141. 
Thus  in  four  normal  and  three  alcohol  experiments  there  was 
an  increase  in  syllables  read,  while  in  three  normal  and  five 
alcohol  experiments  there  was  a  decrease. 

Kraepelin  concludes  that  alcohol  makes  the  work  more 
irregular  and  that  the  effect  is  greatest  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  dose  is  taken.  This  effect  may,  however,  be  counter- 
balanced and  covered  over  by  the  influence  of  practice.  The 
greater  this  is,  the  less  influence  has  alcohol.  This  is  seen 
most  plainly  in  reading,  but  is  noticeable  also  in  addition  espe- 
cially during  the  first  fifteen  minutes.  The  initial  uplift 
in  memorizing  and  reading  had  no  influence  upon  the  mean 
variation. 

The  after-effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system  was 
found  to  be  considerable  both  by  Kiirz,  Kraepelin,  Fiirer,  and 
Riidin.  Fiirer  tested  himself  in  a  series  of  experiments  with 
80  gr.  of  alcohol,  taken  in  one  case  at  night  and  in  another 
at  noon,  in  adding,  memorizing  numbers,  and  association.  He 
found  that  not  only  in  the  evening  after  taking  alcohol  was 
there  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  results  obtained  but  also 
the  next  morning.  Riidin  (15)  found  that  this  after-effect 
will  last  for  twenty-four  hours  and  therefore  influence  any 
experiment  made  before  the  expiration  of  this  time  as  well 
as  reinforce  the  alcohol  taken  before  this  time  has  elapsed. 
In  this  way,  he  says,  is  the  chronic  effect  of  alcohol  brought 
about.     Its  effects  are  cumulative. 

In  his  experiment  on  the  duration  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  mental  processes,  Riidin  had  three  observers  for  eight 
days,  and  one  for  eleven.  The  first  three  were  experimented 
upon  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  in  the  following  way:  9:10-20  association,  5  minutes 
pause;  9:25-55  addition,  5  minutes  pause;  10:00-30  memoriz- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  the  experiment  began  at  2:30  and  in 
the  evening  at  9  and  proceeded  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
morning. 

The  fourth  observer  reacted  also  to  complex  stimuli  so  that 
his  experiment  lasted  a  little  longer. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  corresponded  to  one-half  liter 
of  Greek  wine  with  18  to  20%  alcohol,  or  two  and  one-half 
liters  of  beer,  in  all  about  90  to  100  gr.  of  alcohol.  It  was 
taken  half  an  hour  before  the  experiment  began,  but  in  one 
observer  only  on  the  eighth  day. 

Riidin  found  that  alcohol  had  a  detrimental  effect  both  upon 
adding  and  committing  to  memory.  Only  in  one  observer 
was  this  effect  not  so  marked.     When  the  experiment  was 
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repeated,  the  loss  was  twice  as  great  as  in  the  first.  In  one 
observer  alcohol  increased  the  repetitions  necessary  for  re- 
tention but  decreased  the  number  in  committing  to  memory. 
In  another  it  seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  both 
processes.  In  two  observers  it  decreased  the  number  of  repe- 
titions but  left  their  value  in  learning  unchanged.  The  vocal 
movements  were  more  difficult  in  two  of  the  observers  who 
happened  to  be  motor  minded  but  accelerated  in  the  other  two 
who  were  more  sensory  minded.  The  duration  of  the  choice 
reactions  was  very  much  shortened  immediately  after  taking 
the  alcohol  in  two  of  the  experiments.  In  one  it  was  lengthened 
perhaps  because  in  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  sen- 
sory part  of  the  reaction  was  still  noticeable  and  injury  to 
it  must  necessarily  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  time  taken  for 
the  choice ;  but  on  the  other  hand  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol upon  the  motor  discharge,  especially  short  reactions  took 
place.  In  two  experiments  there  was  a  decrease  perhaps  be- 
cause there  was  a  gradual  change  of  the  reactions  into  motor, 
taking  place  toward  the  end  of  the  experiment,  and  the  dis- 
turbing effect  of  alcohol  had  less  influence  upon  the  com- 
prehension of  number  than  upon  the  acceleration  of  move- 
ment. Corresponding  to  the  shortening  of  the  time  in  choice 
reactions  the  numbers  of  errors  increased  from  1-2%  in  the 
normal  to  4%,  after  the  first  and  5%  after  the  second  dose  of 
alcohol.  The  numbers  of  associations  decreased  in  two  observ- 
ers but  increased  in  two.  This  contradiction  is  apparently  due 
to  the  different  types  which  the  individuals  belong  to,  because 
alcohol  seems  to  favor  motor  minded  persons  more  than  any- 
body else. 

The  after-effect  lasted  in  two  observers  for  forty-eight  hours 
but  was  wholly  lacking  in  adding  and  memorizing  in  one 
observer.  The  fourth  showed  some  after-effect  after  twelve 
hours  in  adding  but  none  in  memorizing  and  association. 
Otherwise  disturbances  were  seen  all  the  way  from  twelve  to 
forty-eight  hours  depending  upon  the  kind  and  complexity  of 
the  work. 

In  another  experiment  on  three  students  Riidin  (16)  at- 
tempted to  find  out  what  effect  alcohol  had  upon  the  ability 
to  comprehend  and  upon  the  ability  to  retain.  The  observers 
read  from  a  revolving  drum  which  exposed,  one  at  a  time, 
308  monosyllabic  words  and  331  nonsense  syllables.  The 
experiment  was  performed  four  times  a  day  at  8,  12,  4,  8 
o'clock  for  five  days.  On  the  third  day  a  dose  of  100  gr. 
alcohol  was  given  the  observer  two  minutes  before  the  ex- 
periment began.  It  took  seven  minutes  for  the  drum  to  revolve 
and   a  pause  of  ten  minutes,  sometimes  twelve,   was  taken 
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between  the  experiments.  Immediately  afterwards  thirty  cards 
with  nine  letters  on  each  were  exposed  for  16.7  seconds.  Ten 
of  these  cards  were  to  be  reproduced  immediately  from  mem- 
ory, ten  after  15  seconds,  and  the  last  ten  after  30  seconds. 

Riidin  found  a  marked  disturbance  in  all  observers,  but  the 
result  due  to  practice  was  plain  throughout.  Comprehension 
suffered  a  gradual  decrease  until  it  reached  the  minimum  at 
about  eight  hours  after  the  dose  was  taken.  The  onset  was 
from  six  to  nineteen  minutes  after  the  dose  was  taken.  The 
reading  of  nonsense  syllables  was  more  disturbed  than  the 
reading  of  words.  The  reading  of  cards  was  little  affected 
in  the  first  series,  but  in  the  second  there  was  quite  a  disturb- 
ance, which  became  even  more  marked  in  the  third  series. 
The  influence  of  alcohol  was  stronger  and  lasted  longer  in  a 
more  difficult  task  than  in  one  less  so. 

The  difference  between  the  individuals  as  to  the  onset  and 
disappearance  of  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  was  very  marked. 
In  one  case  it  came  on  slowly  and  lasted  long,  and  in  another 
it  came  on  suddenly  and  disappeared  rather'  suddenly.  In  one 
observer  it  affected  one  kind  of  work  more  noticeably,  in 
another  another  kind  of  work. 

Mayer  (9)  undertook  to  find  out  what  influence  alcohol  had 
upon  writing.  He  served  as  an  observer  himself.  Kraepelin 
and  Riidin  had  found  that  comprehension  and  sense  impressions 
were  made  more  difficult  and  that  the  acts  of  will  were 
not  made  more  easy.  The  ergograph  experiments  had  shown 
that  the  energy  used  up  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  was 
not  very  much  greater  after  all.  It  was  to  find  out  and  solve, 
if  possible,  this  seeming  inconsistency  that  Mayer  undertook 
his  experiments.  The  first  of  these  lasted  for  seven  days,  four 
of  which  were  alcohol  days  and  three  normal ;  the  second  in- 
cluded two  alcohol  days  and  one  normal.  In  the  first  experi- 
ment 30  gr.  of  alcohol  were  used  and  in  the  second  60  gr. 
The  problem  was  to  write  as  fast  as  possible  the  numbers 
12345678910  twice,  and  then  01987654321  once,  the  letters 
inm,  with  no  dot  on  the  i,  and,  finally,  to  draw  a  line  ten 
cm.  long  between  two  points.  These  thirty-four  signs  were 
repeated  every  day,  at  first  after  five  minutes  intervals,  then 
always  after  fifteen  minutes.  On  the  alcohol  days  the  dose 
was  taken  after  the  first  experiment  was  made.  On  the  normal 
days  the  experiment  lasted  in  the  first  series  fifty  minutes  and 
on  the  alcohol  days  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes.  In  the  second 
series  the  experiment  lasted  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes. 
They  all  began  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  time  it  took  to  perform  the  different  parts  as  well  as 
the  whole  experiment  was  taken  down   in   one  hundredths 
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of  a  second.  The  length  the  pen  had  to  travel  upon  the  paper 
was  also  measured,  and  the  time  it  took  to  write  each  mm. 
was  figured  out.  An  account  was  taken  of  the  pauses  be- 
tween the  experiments  and  the  pressure  the  hand  exerted 
upon  the  pen. 

Mayer  compared  his  results  with  those  of  similar  experi- 
ments made  by  Diehl  and  found  that  his  results  were  as  a 
rule  more  regular  and  reliable.  This  he  attributes  to  educa- 
tion, Diehl's  observers  being  uneducated. 

In  his  own  experiments  Mayer  found  that  the  "  Schreib- 
weg  "  was  not  very  much  influenced  by  alcohol,  but  that  the 
mm-time,  the  measure  of  speed,  was  decidedly  prolonged  in 
the  alcohol  experiments.  This  is  also  shown  in  the  time  it 
took  to  perform  the  different  parts  of  the  experiments.  The 
movements  made  in  writing  were  not  accelerated  but  decid- 
edly slower  especially  after  the  larger  doses.  The  effect 
began  to  show  itself  about  five  minutes  after  the  alcohol 
had  been  taken  and  lasted  during  the  whole  experiment.  It 
was  least  in  the  easiest  problem,  the  writing  of  mm.  The 
pauses  between  the  single  parts  were  decreased  by  the  smaller 
doses  and  increased  by  the  larger,  but  this  was  not  very 
marked.  The  pressure  exerted  was  apparently  independent 
of  alcohol.  It  increased  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
and  after  small  doses  of  alcohol;  later  it  decreased,  as  it  did 
also  after  larger  doses. 

Thus  he  found  that  alcohol  makes  the  movements  in  writ- 
ing slower,  shortens  the  pause,  and  lowers  the  pressure  in 
small  doses;  increases  the  pause  and  raises  the  pressure  in 
larger  doses;  and  that  the  fluctuation  of  pressure  in  written 
signs  are  shorter  and  lower. 

Experiments  on  mental  fatigue  performed  by  Rivers  simul- 
taneously with  his  experiments  on  physical  fatigue  show  that 
the  numbers  of  multiplications  performed  in  each  period  in- 
crease in  the  periods  of  the  first  half  of  the  experiment  while 
they  decrease  in  the  second  half;  this  suggests  an  injurious 
effect  of  alcohol.  The  increase  due  to  practice  shown  in  the 
fourth  experiment  is  much  less  than  that  in  the  second;  this 
again  suggests  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  work.  The  tests 
made  on  typewriting  show  the  same  thing.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done;  but  this  is 
very  little  and  irregular  and  accompanied  by  an  increase  both 
in  corrected  and  uncorrected  errors,  especially  in  the  former. 

To  test  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  attention,  McDougall 
(10)  displayed  a  series  of  dots  on  a  revolving  drum,  one 
by  one,  and  asked  his  observers  to  mark  them  as  accurately 
as  they  could.     The  slit  in  which  the  dots  were  shown  was 


Normal. 

Alcohol. 

Tea. 

37^ 

583 

273 

298 

351 

291 
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only  fifteen  mm.  wide,  and  the  drum  revolved  so  fast  as  to 
require  a  maximum  of  attention.  The  series  repeated  day  by 
day  gave  closely  parallel  results,  but  the  errors  made  varied 
considerably  at  different  hours  of  the  same  day.  The  series 
was  then  repeated  with  doses  of  tea  and  alcohol.  The  result 
of  the  whole  experiment  given  in  errors  was  as  follows : 

First    series    (four    papers).... 
Second  series  (three  papers)  . . . 

The  observers  were  aware  that  both  alcohol  and  tea  were 
given  them,  and  McDougall  says  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  this  source  of  error  could  have  been  overcome,  since 
he  obtained  negative  results  with  only  15  gr.  of  alcohol  but 
positive  with  larger  doses.  The  numbers  of  errors,  as  is  seen, 
is  much  larger  on  the  alcohol  day  than  on  the  normal;  this 
shows  that  alcohol  impaired  the  power  of  attention  to  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

Specht  (19)  attempted  to  find  out  whether  the  limina  of 
discrimination  and  stimulation  are  changed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  or  not.  As  material  he  used  primarily  sounds. 
He  found  that  these  limina  were  affected  in  opposite  direc- 
tions :  The  discrimination  limen  was  raised  and  the  stimulus 
limen  lowered;  but  the  degree  of  the  change  was  dependent 
upon  the  doses  of  alcohol  taken.  The  difference  was  only 
quantitative,  but  false  judgments  are  more  frequent  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol. 

The  feeling  of  activity  or  exertion,  prominent  in  the  normal 
experiment,  subsided,  and  the  observers  became  more  passive 
with  consciousness  narrowed  down  to  the  expected  sensation. 
Other  sensations  which  would  disturb  the  sound  sensations 
were  excluded  and  the  observers  reported  that  they  heard 
nothing  of  the  noise  made  by  the  apparatus  in  the  room. 

Busch  (2)  undertook  an  investigation  on  the  effect  of  alco- 
hol upon  the  "  clearness  and  extent  of  the  optical  conscious- 
ness." Kraepelin,  Specht,  and  others  had  found  a  decrease 
in  the  mental  activity,  but  it  might  be  objected  that,  when 
letters  or  syllables  are  used  as  stimulus  objects  in  the  tachis- 
toscopical  experiments,  the  attention  is  possibly  not  changed 
but  only  the  ability  to  associate  and  assimilate  the  partly  seen 
elements  limited  or  enlarged.  There  is  also  a  possibility  that 
one  image  may  be  transformed  into  another,  i.  e.,  auditory 
into  visual,  and  so  escape  the  possible  check  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  certain  kind  of  image,  especially  if 
this  kind  of  image  is  less  developed  in  the  observer.  For  the 
most  part,  only  the  clearest  part  of  consciousness  has  been 
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taken  into  consideration.  The  other  parts  have  been  left 
unconsidered,  and  in  connection  with  them  Busch  undertook 
his  work.  For  this  reason  he  gave  his  observers  a  complex 
picture,  larger  than  their  clearest  point  of  vision  could  com- 
prehend at  one  time.  The  observers  were  asked  to  look  at 
one  point  steadily  and  then  try  to  comprehend  what  was  not 
in  the  direct  vision.  The  new  stimulus  fell  thus  on  parts  of 
indirect  vision  which  possess  different  degrees  of  clearness. 
In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  measure  the  clearness  of  these 
parts  and  the  regularity  with  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
picture  were  comprehended  or  present  in  consciousness.  The 
physical  differences  of  the  retina  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  this  kind  of  experiment.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  complex  figure  was  so  changed  that  every  part 
of  the  same  was  given  an  equal  setting,  but  always  so  that 
the  fixation  point  remained  the  same. 

The  dose  of  alcohol  taken  was  30  ccm,  which  in  most  persons 
would  show  some  effect  but  cause  no  bad  after  effect.  One 
hundred  cards  on  which  were  written  either  numbers  or  let- 
ters were  exposed  to  the  observer  for  17  seconds  and  he 
was  asked  to  reproduce  from  memory  what  he  saw. 

Busch,  who  was  most  interested  in  the  psychic  effect  of 
alcohol  found  a  decided  decrease  in  the  tachistoscopic  per- 
ception of  simple  visual  stimuli.  The  degree  of  conscious 
clearness  of  the  whole  visual  field  he  found  to  be  lower  on 
alcohol  days  than  on  normal.  And  yet  there  appeared  in 
unbroken  clearness  one  district  of  relatively  more  perfect  per- 
ception than  another,  the  limits  between  the  two  having  ap- 
proximately the  same  course  as  before.  But  the  observation 
was  no  longer  equally  distributed  over  these  fields.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  turn  away  from  the  more  obscure  zones 
and  to  narrow  down  the  field  of  consciousness. 

More  remote  illusory  phenomena  often  of  a  visual  nature 
point  to  a  relation  between  alcohol  and  the  pathology  of  the 
visual  organs  and  the  visual  disturbances  in  delirium  tremens. 
These  phenomena  were  especially  striking  during  the  first  days 
and  were  followed  more  and  more  by  an  increasing  sleepiness. 
The  subjective  effect  appeared  thereby  somewhat  later,  but 
lasted,  on  the  other  hand,  much  longer. 

The  inference,  Busch  thinks,  may  be  near  at  hand  that  the 
same  holds  true  for  the  auditory  perception,  although  he  has 
not  entered  into  this  field  with  his  investigation. 

Busch  feels  justified  in  concluding  that  alcohol  in  smaller 
and  medium  doses  disturbs  the  psychic  functions  and  arouses 
the  activity  of  the  sensory  and  motor  systems.  Kraepelin 
found  that  alcohol  influenced  the  motor  field  of  activity  at 
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first  increasingly  and  later  decreasingly.  Busch's  investigation 
confirmed  also  the  peculiar  contradictions  in  the  effect  of 
alcohol.  "A  decrease  of  the  optical  consciousness  in  clearness 
and  extent  stands  against  an  increase  in  physical  and  sensory 
activity.  And  this  contradiction  seems  to  be  true  in  a  larger 
measure  for  both  psychic  and  physical  functions.  Perhaps 
it  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out  in  all  physical  activities  that 
may  come  into  consideration.  Some  mental  fields  are  not  yet 
investigated,  and  a  further  investigation  of  the  visual  sense 
with  thorough  methods,  as  a  test  of  our  results,  would  be 
welcome."  One  psychic  activity  may  influence  another.  The 
pure  feeling  processes  seem  to  be  more  affected  than  any  other. 
An  investigation  of  these  would  therefore  be  of  great  interest. 
The  observers  seemed  never  to  become  accustomed  to  the  dose. 

Hildebrandt  (4)  in  his  experiment  on  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  voluntary  action,  performed  under  the  inspiration  of 
Narziss  Ach,  found  rather  interesting  results.  He  used  the 
Miiller  and  Schuman  method  of  letters  and  nonsense  syllables 
and  divided  his  experiment  into  three  parts.  The  observer 
was  directed  as  follows:  i.  Pronounce  the  first  syllable  that 
comes  into  consciousness  after  the  stimulus.  2,  Transpose  the 
consonants  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  syllable,  but 
do  not  read  from  right  to  left.  3,  Think  of  all  the  words  that 
rhyme  with  the  syllable.  The  syllables  were  presented  on  a 
revolving  drum.  After  each  sitting  the  observer  was  asked  to 
tell  what  he  had  experienced — to  introspect  upon  the  mental 
processes  employed  in  the  experiment. 

Since  in  this  paper  we  are  not  interested  in  the  mental 
processes  per  se  but  in  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  them,  we 
shall  immediately  turn  to  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

The  possibility  of  determination,  the  volitional  power  itself, 
is  apparently  not  influenced  by  alcohol,  but  those  factors  which 
cause  the  concentration  of  the  volitional  power.  This  effect 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  counterbalanced  in  doses  of  50  ccm.  alcohol 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  changed  condition  in  which  the 
observer  knows  he  is,  so  that  the  alcohol  does  not  even  diminish 
the  objective  results;  these  on  the  contrary  are  often  increased 
with  the  customary  quantities  of  alcohol  taken,  since  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  changed  condition  causes  a  stronger  con- 
centration of  the  volitional  power. 

That  alcohol  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon  perception  is  a 
notion  which  has  gained  widespread  acceptance,  especially 
since  Krapelin's  and  Ach's  investigations.  Hildebrandt  found 
that  this  may  be  true  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  was 
supposed. 
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The  well  established,  mechanical  associations  are  not  affected 
by  alcohol,  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent.  '  But  if  the  asso- 
ciation is  not  strong  a  disturbance  occurs.  This  was  more 
clearly  noticed  in  the  experiments  with  lOO  ccm.  alcohol.  In 
42  experiments  with  50  ccm.  the  established  association  failed 
only  once,  while  it  failed  four  times  in  the  normal  experiment. 

False  reactions  were  seen  both  in  the  alcoholic  and  normal 
experiments  and  in  all  probability  depended  upon  a  weakened 
volitional  tension.  But  they  are  sometimes  the  result  of 
motor  excitement,  which  was  present  both  in  the  alcohol  and 
normal  experiments.  This  as  a  rule  is  not  favorable  to  the 
right  solution  of  a  problem. 

It  was  also  noticed  that  the  strength  of  the  determination 
alone  determined  the  degree  of  the  volitional  effect,  and  that 
the  power  to  react  in  the  right  way,  i.e.,  the  ability  to  determine 
conditionally  the  course  of  the  event,  the  volitional  power  it- 
self, was  in  no  way  affected  by  alcohol. 

This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  results  of  former  investigations. 
Kraepelin,  Kiirz,  Riidin  and  others  had  found  that  percep- 
tion was  generally  impaired  by  alcohol  and  that  a  change  ap- 
peared in  the  motor  and  sensory  irritability  in  conformity  to 
the  quantity  of  the  dose  taken.  In  Hildebrandt's  experiments 
with  50  ccm.  alcohol  this  effect  upon  perception  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  greater  concentration  of  the  volitional  power 
brought  about  by  the  consciousness  of  the  changed  condition. 
In  the  experiments  with  100  ccm,  perception  was,  however, 
poorer  but  never  so  poor  that  voluntary  action  was  impossible. 
Riidin  found,  as  Kraepelin  had  done  before,  that  the  time  it 
took  to  make  a  choice  reaction  was  decreased  by  alcohol  and 
the  number  of  false  reactions  increased.  From  this  he  inferred 
that  alcohol  caused  a  decrease  in  the  volitional  ability.  But 
the  question  of  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  will  is  not 
so  easily  solved.  In  order  to  make  the  volitional  acts  approach- 
able in  their  most  energetic  forms  in  observation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  counterbalance  the  factors  which  oppose  them.  This 
Hildebrandt  sought  to  do  by  employing  the  associative  repro- 
ductive tendencies.  Kraepelin  and  Riidin  were  satisfied  with 
reaction  experiments  in  which  no  special  volitional  tension 
was  necessary.  A  decrease  in  time  and  an  increase  in  false 
reactions  noticed  by  them  belong  particularly  to  the  motor 
mode  of  reactions  and  not  to  annulments  of  volitional  power. 

In  Hildebrandt's  investigation  the  object  was  to  study  the 
short  intermittent  volitional  acts  during  the  experiment,  be- 
tween which  the  observers  had  time  to  rest.  A  new  decision 
to  perform  the  experiment  in  a  right  way  could  be  made  before 
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the  next  experiment  began,  and  this  enabled  them  to  do  the 
prescribed  task.  The  possibiHty  of  concentrating  the  voHtional 
power  upon  a  decision  was  never  affected  by  alcohol. 

Hildebrandt  points  out  that  this  is  paralleled  in  daily  life 
where  a  person  may  suddenly  be  confronted  with  a  difficult 
or  serious  problem  whose  solution  under  normal  conditions 
requires  some  concentration,  but  the  individual  shows  no  trace 
of  previous  stress  and  acts  rightly,  i.e.,  he  makes  a  new  voli- 
tional decision. 

With  50  ccm.  the  motor  excitement  played  a  subordinate 
role  and  was  also  noticed  in  the  normal  experiments. 

Moll  (11,  12)  criticizes  Kraepelin's  experiments  maintaining 
that  he  wished  to  prove  that  even  small  doses  of  alcohol  are 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system  and  that  he  does  not  support 
this  with  sufficiently  convincing  laboratory  experiments.  The 
lack  of  proof  Moll  sees  primarily  in  the  fact  that  Kraepelin 
does  not  seem  to  have  excluded  suggestion  and  that  the  new 
conditions  introduced  by  the  experimental  arrangements  would 
in  part  at  least  cause  a  change  in  the  results. 

To  this  both  Kraepelin  and  Isserlin  (3)  reply  that  it  was 
not  the  primary  object  of  the  experiments  to  establish  the 
injurious  effect  of  small  doses  of  alcohol.  Kraepelin  supports 
total  abstinence  on  ethical  and  sociological  grounds.  They 
maintain  that  Kraepelin  had  taken  precautions  that  his  ob- 
servers should  not  know  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  while 
these  were  still  going  on,  and  think  that  he  thereby  had  pre- 
cluded any  idea  of  suggestion,  because  the  experiments  might 
come  out  quite  different  than  they  expected.  Moreover  the 
observers  all  along  the  line  have  reported  a  feeling  of  having 
done  more  in  the  alcohol  experiments  than  in  the  normal. 
Moll's  point  is,  however,  well  taken  as  far  as  it  goes.  Sug- 
gestion may,  to  be  sure,  play  a  great  role  and  very  easily  comes 
in.  Rivers  tried  to  exclude  the  suggestive  factor  by  using  a 
control  mixture.  In  some  cases  he  was  successful,  but  when 
the  dose  was  a  little  strong  the  observers  grew  suspicious  and 
recognized  the  effect  where  they  otherwise  might  not  have 
done  so.  As  we  saw  in  Rivers'  experiments,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  curve  when  this  recognition  was  made,  so  there 
really  seems  to  be  some  connection  between  recognition  and 
effect. 

Thus  we  see  that  more  experimentation  is  needed  before  we 
can  come  to  any  definite  conclusion.  At  the  present  time 
there  seem  to  be  many  contradictory  results ;  and  the  indi- 
vidual differences  are  great;  but  it  can  surely  be  concluded 
that  alcohol  impairs  every  human  faculty  more  or  less.  This 
effect  is  more  pronounced  in   the  higher   faculties   and,   of 
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course,  with  larger  quantities  of  alcohol.  It  still  remains  to 
be  shown  that  small  quantities  have  a  decided  detrimental 
effect  upon  all  kinds  of  mental  activities. 

The  detrimental  effect  seems  to  be  shown  more  in  the 
quality  than  in  the  quantity  of  the  work  done. 

The  real  effect  of  alcohol  does  not  appear  until  some  time 
after  the  dose  is  taken,  but  may  last  as  long  as  forty-eight 
hours.  A  new  dose  taken  during  this  time  reinforces  the  effect 
still  left  of  the  other.  For  this  reason  the  effect  is  cumulative, 
and  chronic  alcoholism  may  be  the  result. 

The  effect  is  different  in  different  individuals ;  sensory  and 
motor  types  are  most  affected. 

The  question  asked  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  must  neces- 
sarily be  answered  in  the  negative.  Alcohol  does  not  make  us 
more  efficient,  even  if  it  can  not  be  shown  that  small  quantities 
impair  the  human  faculties  and  destroy  the  human  system.  If 
taken  in  larger  quantities,  all  experiments  agree  in  showing 
a  detrimental  effect.  In  general,  while  it  seems  to  stimulate 
the  sensitivity,  the  higher  mental  powers  are  depressed. 
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ONE  CHILD'S  STRUGGLE  IN  THE  PREPARATION 

FOR  LIFE 


By  Anna  Gillingham,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York 


The  grade  system  takes  no  account  of  different  mental 
tendencies.  Forcing  all  types  of  mind  to  conform  to  a  grad- 
ing which  suits  the  average  ability  in  each  branch,  we  are 
puzzled  and  indignant  because  the  boy  who  loves  history  and 
literature  but  hates  the  incomprehensible  maze  of  arithmetic 
grows  surly  and  careless  when  repeatedly  held  back  from 
possible  success  on  account  of  his  standing  in  a  subject  where 
failure  is  inevitable. 

Once  a  year  we  confront  certain  children  who  have  made 
good  effort  and  have  gained  much  but  not  enough  to  meet  our 
measuring  standard,  and  we  say  to  them  that  because  they 
have  not  accomplished  more  it  is  as  though  they  had  done 
nothing,  they  must  go  back  to  where  they  were  a  year  ago  and 
start  again. 

The  child  who  falls  below  the  average,  demands  our  most 
patient  and  earnest  study.  Is  he  handicapped  by  sense  de- 
fects? Does  he  have  an  unusual  type  of  mind  not  touched 
by  ordinary  means  but  alive  with  interest  upon  some  out 
of  school  topic?  Has  late  entrance  into  school  forced  an 
association  with  younger  children  whose  less  mature  attitude 
is  a  constant  annoyance?  Has  an  ignorant  blunder  on  the 
part  of  some  teacher  left  a  mental  confusion  through  which 
clear  ideas  cannot  struggle?  Has  especial  sensitiveness  or 
shyness  caused  the  child  to  be  unduly  dominated  by  the  per- 
sonality of  some  one  in  authority?  Has  he  had  to  deal  with 
especially  cramping  conditions  at  home  or  at  school? 

Unceasing  must  be  our  effort  to  penetrate  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  unawakened  mind  and  to  search  for  the  spring 
which -may  cause  illumination.  Training,  as  Mrs.  Booth  said 
of  "  saving,"  cannot  be  turned  off  by  machinery.  "  It  must 
be  done  by  hand." 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  some  other  teacher  may  be  inspired 
with  greater  interest  in  making  such  efforts  that  the  follow- 
ing record  of  one  case  is  given. 

In  February,  19 12,  I  began  to  tutor  H D .     The 

child,  eight  years  and  nine  months  old,  was  in  the  second 
grade   and   was   a   source  of  great   anxiety  to  both   parents 


k 
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and  teachers.  Her  class  teacher  felt  confident  that  she  was 
not  defective,  that  she  "  could  if  she  only  would,"  but  said 
that  she  was  doing  no  good  herself  and,  lacking  self-control 
and  concentration,  proved  a  constant  annoyance  to  the  class. 
Severe  discipline  rendered  her  less  obtrusive  but  called  forth 
no  desirable  self-expression. 

She  could  not  read  a  sentence  without  blundering  and  mis- 
calling words,  and  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  spell  even 
the  simplest  word,  although  not  infrequently  she  succeeded 
even  with  difficult  ones.  She  could  not  write  a  page  the 
meaning  of  which  her  teachers  could  decipher. 

It  was  evident  that  she  received  too  much  help  in  any 
home  assignment,  this  being  due  to  the  inability  of  an  un- 
skilled governess  to  hold  her  to  her  work  at  all  without  her- 
self doing  too  large  a  share. 

H showed  a  lively  interest  in  general  class  topics,  the 

study  of  primitive  life,  nature  study,  and  the  like,  but  she 
could  not  make  an  intelligent  recitation  because  she  spoke 
so  rapidly  and  indistinctly  and  interrupted  her  own  thought 
with  irrelevant  remarks. 

The  home  is  one  of  considerable  wealth  and  good  taste. 
Books  by  standard  authors  fill  the  cases.  The  family  have 
lived  much  abroad.     All  speak  French  fluently  and  English 

with  French  rapidity.     H had  a  French  governess  from 

her  third  to  her  eighth  year  and  has  since  had  a  German 
governess  who  speaks  English  haltingly. 

After  a  serious  illness  H was  delicate  for  some  time 

and  had  to  be  guarded  from  over-exertion.  Habits  thus 
formed  were  hard  for  the  family  to  break  after  the  need  had 
passed.  There  lingered  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  a  helplessness  almost  prohibitive  of  independent 
thought  or  effort.  Great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  re- 
spect. She  not  only  attends  to  most  of  her  personal  needs 
but  shows  gratifying  ability  to  carry  small  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  her. 

Excessive  carelessness  and  lack  of  concentration  were  the 
mother's  complaints.  ''  We  drill  her  on  a  certain  word  until 
she  knows  it  perfectly  and  then  she  writes  it  all  wrong.  She 
is  so  careless.    I  do  hope  you  can  teach  her  concentration." 

At  last  I  was  left  alone  with  my  problem,  embodied  in  a 
blithe,  talkative,  well-developed  little  girl,  with  pretty  man- 
ners and  sweet  seriousness  not  sustained  for  many  consecutive 
minutes. 

As  her  mother  said,  she  was  capable  of  knowing  a  thing 
many  times  and  then  missing  it.     She  had  the  distressing 
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fumbling  habit,  started  with  the  wrong  letter  or  too  far  in 
or  up  or  down,  and  then  scratched  out  untidily.  None  of 
her  work  was  clear  cut  and  exact,  even  in  error.  One  paper 
had  certain  mistakes.  The  next  corrected  these  but  devel- 
oped others.  A  third  returned  to  some  of  the  first  and  added 
new  ones.  Words  of  criticism  had  little  weight.  Obedience 
to  details  had  never  held  a  high  place  in  her  life,  and  so  nearly 
all  that  she  did  was  wrong  that  special  points  did  not  stand 
out  in  her  consciousness. 

Often  she  was  very  irritating  if  one  regarded  immediate 
issues. 

Spell  robin." 
r-a-p  " 

"  No,  rob-in." 
i-n" 

No,  no,  rob-in." 

i-n,  r-i-n  Rr  -  x  What's  'x  for?  Is  it  any  good?  What 
are  those  little  spots  on  the  paper?  Why  must  I  spell  robin? 
What  is  spelling  good  for?  Oh,  listen,  I  was  in  the  park 
and " 

I  saw  at  once  that  the  only  possibility  of  success  lay  in 
my  so  analysing  the  situation  as  to  work  on  its  separate  ele- 
ments and  help  the  child  to  see  a  few  of  her  difficulties  singly 
and  face  them  definitely.  She  was  completely  overwhelmed 
by  the  complexity  of  what  was  to  others  a  simple  requirement. 
Foredoomed  to  failure,  even  her  sincere  efforts  won  her  no 
encouragement  through  which  she  might  advance  to  sustained 
endeavor.  Often  knowing  that  she  had  "  tried  hard,"  she 
was  pronounced  "  careless  "  and  saw  ill-concealed  irritation 
on  the  faces  of  those  about  her. 

"What  is  carelessness  of  this  sort?"  I  asked  myself.  I 
had  recently  taught  a  mature  woman  of  good  manual  dex- 
terity to  knit.  She  mastered  the  conditions  in  about  two 
minutes.  She  enjoyed  the  work  and  was  eager  to  make  a 
jacket  for  her  baby  niece.  Yet  she  dropped  stitches,  added 
new  stitches,  and  had  to  ravel  out  her  first  two  day's  work. 
The  mistakes  were  all  "  careless  "  because  she  knew  better. 
None  of  the  motions  having  become  reflex,  she  must  give 
her  direct  attention  simultaneously  to  eight  fingers,  two 
thumbs,  two  needles,  and  the  yarn,  and  one  or  more  was 
neglected. 

"  First  then  "  thought  I,  "  to  treat  such  carelessness  as  a 
moral  issue  and  blame  and  discourage  the  child  because  of 
it  is  a  grievous  wrong.  I  must  be  far  more  than  patient  with 
her  and  show  her  how  to  be  far  more  than  patient  with 
herself." 
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For  the  patience  so  highly  extolled  in  mothers  and  teachers 
I  seldom  feel  enthusiasm.  The  very  word  implies  resistance 
to  the  temptation  to  be  vexed,  and  I  have  always  observed 
the  tendency  of  nerves  thus  strained  to  snap  at  important 
crises.      Buoyant   determination   was   more   to   our   purpose. 

We  must  both,  H and  I,  be  so  engrossed,  she  in  the  slow 

but  conscious  mastery  of  her  powers,  and  I  in  my  scientific 
study  and  loving  motive,  that  irritation  would  be  impossible. 

The  Binet  tests  showed  a  mind  above  the  physical  age,  but 
it  was  struggling  with  strange  handicaps.  I  began  to  feel 
my  way  along  the  paths  described  below.  Naturally  no  one 
element  was  worked  out  separately.  Each  day  contributed 
to  my  discoveries  in  all,  and  these  in  turn  threw  light  upon 
other  fields.  But  I  shall  mention  them  singly  as  the  simplest 
way  to  describe  a  complex  situation. 

I.  H 's  glasses  were  said  to  be  very  weak  and  their 

regular  use  unessential.  Brief  observation  of  work  with  and 
without  them  convinced  me  that  they  were  of  appreciable 
assistance.  I  requested  her  to  wear  them  during  my  lessons 
and  to  take  them  to  school  As  the  weeks  passed,  however, 
I  became  assured  that  the  glasses  were  not  fully  corrective. 
In  May  H was  taken  to  an  oculist  and  her  glasses  radi- 
cally altered.  She  now  wears  them  continuously.  Her  work 
is  gradually  improving,  but  there  has  been  nothing  sufficiently 
decided  to  make  one  feel  that  the  glasses  were  a  determining 
or  even  an  important  factor. 

It  is  especially  important  that  her  eyes  should  transmit  cor- 
rect messages,  since  she  evidently  forms  visual  images  of  a 
certain  kind  very  readily.  She  is  constantly  discovering  fish, 
birds,  heads,  and  other  forms,  in  clouds,  blots  of  ink,  torn 
edges  of  paper  and  elsewhere. 

II.  Left-handedness.  For  some  time  I  rated  this  feature 
as  of  first  importance.  Perhaps  I  placed  it  too  high.  This  is 
a  subject  upon  which  I  especially  desire  information. 

H has  always  displayed  the  most  marked  left-handed- 
ness, a  characteristic  inherited  from  her  father.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  she  learned  to  tell  time,  turn  a  knob, 
without  trial,  or  form  any  concepts  involving  a  right-ward 
impulse.  She  had  been  taught  to  use  her  right  hand  in  writ- 
ing and  therefore  it  was  rather  a  mental  one-sidedness  which 
I  first  discovered.  When  it  seemed  hopeless  to  get  her  to 
write  words  I  had  her  take  anagrams.  After  brief  study, 
perhaps  two  minutes,  she  could  accurately  and  rapidly  ar- 
range the  letters  to  make  four  words,  e.  g.,  weave,  basket, 
rug,  carpet,  but  she  began  with  the  last  letter  and  built  back- 
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wards,  sometimes  at  the  last  of  a  syllable  and  worked  both 
ways.  Not  only  did  she  fail  repeatedly  if  asked  to  write 
these  same  words,  but  I  found  that  she  was  silently  repro- 
ducing the  word  as  it  appeared  with  no  transition  to  sound 
in  her  mind.  She  did  not  know  the  words  which  she  was 
making,  denied  that  she  had  just  learned  to  spell  weave,  de- 
clared that  the  second  word  meant  the  first  meal  of  the  day, 
and  the  like.  In  attempting  to  write  she  frequently  began 
with  the  right  letter  and  mixed  the  others,  e.  g.,  c-p-t-a-r-e 
for  carpet.  A  few  times  she  began  with  the  wrong  letter  and 
when  I  said  distinctly  ''*  car-pet,'  what  is  the  first  letter?" 
she  would  reply  with  puzzled  impatience,  "  I  was  going  to 
put  c  at  the  first  end,  but  I  haven't  got  there  yet." 

I  spent  a  morning  with  her  class  at  school.  They  were 
cutting  Easter  bunnies  from  tinted  paper,  the  pattern  being 
pinned  up  in  front  of  them.    All  in  the  part  of  the  room  near 

me  turned  theirs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  model.     H 

reversed  hers.  The  teacher  assured  me  that  she  was  not 
regular  in  such  exercises  and  that  the  circumstance  was 
merely  one  of  her  erratic  chances,  furthermore  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  right-handed  children  to  do  this.  I  thought  her 
doing  it  at  all  somewhat  significant,  but  I  do  not  know. 
Usually  when  I  had  her  represent  diagrammatically  an  absent 
scene  or  picture,  she  reversed  the  relative  positions  of  the 
objects. 

Since  left-handedness  is  known  to  indicate  a  difference  in 
location  of  specialized  brain  centers,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  it 
wrong  to  force  the  right  hand  to  perform  the  activities  which 
are  natural  to  the  left.  The  objection  seemed  particularly 
strong  in  a  case  so  pronounced  as  that  under  consideration. 
To  gain  information  on  this  point  I  consulted  the  psychology 
departments  of  three  universities.  The  letters  were  far  from 
conclusive.  The  gist  of  their  opinions  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  quotations. 

"  I  jfind  your  case  a  very  troublesome  one.  Your  description  shows 
a  decidedly  abnormal  case.  The  specific  symptoms  relating  to  left- 
handedness  and  inversion  of  right  and  left  are  very  puzzling,  and 
certainly  suggest  some  peculiar  lack  of  coordination  between  hand 
and  brain.  Whether  these  symptoms  are  primary  or  the  resultant 
of  some  other  defects  is  hard  to  make  out.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  changing  back  to  the  left  hand  represents  the  whole  issue. 
In  general  it  appears  best  to  let  such  children  follow  the  natural  bent 
in  order  to  gain  the  maximum  efficiency,  and  with  this  once  estab- 
lished it  is  easier  to  suggest  conformity.  I  do  not  think  the  securing 
of  right-handed  skill  in  this  case  worth  the  effort  it  would  entail. 
In  other  words  I  do  not  think  that  the  account  at  present  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  difficulty." 
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is  of  the  opinion  that  your  little  pupil's  difficulty  in  distin- 


guishing right  from  left,  in  telling  time,  etc.,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  she  is  left-handed,  but  is  merely  indicative  of  a  state 
of  mental  confusion  which  is  likely  to  clear  up  under  persistent  train- 
ing as  she  learns  to  give  attention  to  her  work.  He  thinks  there  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  taught  to  write  with  her  left  hand, 
if  this  hand  has  the  better  co-ordination." 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  useful  literature  on  left-handedness  and 
right-handedness,  but  I  am  sure  that  your  little  girl  had  better  be! 
allowed  to  use  her  left  hand  in  future,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
have  her  use  the  right  in  the  past.  Do  not  let  her  get  worried  or 
disturbed  in  your  efforts  to  counteract  the  spoiling  she  has  so  far 
received.  If  her  general  intelligence  is  good  I  would  not  be  disturbed 
about  right  and  left  confusions." 

H always  begged  to  draw  with  her  left  hand  and  was 

allowed  to  do  so  at  school,  but  when  I  told  her  that  she 
might  write  in  the  same  way  if  she  wished,  the  little  person 
herself  disapproved.  "  It  was  so  hard  to  learn  to  use  my 
right  hand.  I  think  it's  a  pity  to  lose  all  that  trouble.  It 
might  break  the  habit." 

Very  recently  I  have  been  told  by  Dr.  Wallin  of  Pittsburg 
University  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  forc- 
ing of  a  left-handed  child  to  use  his  right  hand  induces  speech 
defects.  It  is  his  opinion,  however,  that  when  the  right  hand 
has  been  used  for  some  time  with  the  consequent  training  of 
brain  centers,  the  confusion  would  be  enhanced  by  changing 
to  the  left. 

H liked  arithmetic  better  than  any  other  subject  and 

in  oral  work  she  was  sensible  and  fairly  accurate.  Her  written 
work  was  poor  because  she  "  carried  "  in  the  wrong  direction 
and  reversed  the  tens  and  units  figures,  e.  g.,  8i  for  i8. 
Looking  very  rueful  she  would  say,  "  But  the  8  does  really 
come  first."  I  helped  her  to  overcome  this  by  remembering 
that  in  all  the  teens  the  i  stood  next  to  the  window. 

Gradually  the  most  obvious  evidences  of  the  reversed  field 
were  eliminated.  I  insisted  that  words  made  with  anagrams 
should  be  built  up  letter  by  letter  from  the  left-hand  end,  and 
in  all  our  work  I  tried  never  to  disregard  a  false  statement 
of  position. 

III.  Hearing,  auditory  images,  detection  of  tones.  By 
the  watch  test  or  response  to  whispers  and  low  tones, 
I  have  detected  no  deafness  in  H ,  whose  hearing  is  sup- 
posed to  be  normal,  yet  she  is  extremely  "  tone  deaf."  A 
skillful  music  teacher  has  worked  with  her  for  months  to 
get  her  to  distinguish  notes  on  the  piano.  She  has  no  sense 
of  rhythm,  cannot  carry  a  tune,  and  a  year  ago  rhymes  meant 
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so  little  to  her  that  she  could  not  tell  where  the  lines  of  poetry- 
ended.     In  this  she  has  greatly  improved. 

When  this  inability  to  recognize  sounds  first  became  evi- 
dent to  me  I  thought  that  she  confused  similar  letters,  e.  g., 
m  and  n,  1  and  r,  b  r  i  n  d  for  blind,  and  the  vowel  sounds. 
But  it  soon  developed  that  she  had  great  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing between  letters  so  unrelated  as  k  and  t,  m  and  nd, 
th  and  wh.  Being  told  to  remember  "  there "  she  would, 
after  a  few  minutes'  interval  repeat  "  where "  or  "  when." 
Asked  to  select  from  a  group  of  words,  e.  g.,  ring,  found, 
grow,  and  think,  the  words  rhyming  with  flow  and  ground, 
her  chances  of  success  or  failure  were  about  equal. 

''Do  'and'  and  'bound'  rhyme?  Why  not?  They  both 
end  in  nd." 

Next  day,  "  '  Plow  '  and  '  ground  '  rhyme,  don't  they  ?  " 
Then  wearily  "  I  don't  seem  very  strong  on  rhymes." 

She  suggested  that  I  drill  her  on  her  phonetic  cards  to 
which  she  had  been  led  to  attach  great  importance.  This  was 
at  the  time  when  I  felt  that  some  lack  of  control  of  the  vocal 
organs  caused  her  to  be  unable  to  make  certain  sounds.  How- 
ever, the  sounds  of  all  the  letters  and  combinations  th,  ck,  ing, 
ch,  etc.,  clicked  off  as  rapidly  as  I  could  manipulate  the  cards. 
There  was  no  speech  defect  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  this  exercise  had  failed  in  the  beginning  to  form 
associations  in  her  mind  with  practical  applications,  just  as 
tables  or  other  forms  may  be  memorized  as  isolated  facts.  It 
is  recognized,  not  only  that  such  knowledge  does  not  function, 
but  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  form  the  associations  later 
than  it  would  have  been  before  drill  made  the  response  so 
automatic. 

This  seemed  to  me  to  explain  in  part  the  fact  that  diffi- 
cult words  were  often  recognized  in  reading  when  easy  ones 
were  miscalled.  Their  peculiarity  made  an  appeal  to  her 
consciousness  which  the  mere  combinations  of  phonetic  ele- 
ments did  not  make. 

Sometimes,  but  not  regularly,  she  could  be  made  to  sound 
the  elements  of  a  phonetic  word,  but  she  frequently  made  the 
most  ludicrously  distorted  faces  in  her  efforts  to  combine 
the  sounds  into  a  word.  Gr-ow  and  gr-ew,  for  example, 
afforded  us  weeks  of  practice  and  are  not  yet  mastered  with 
certainty. 

When  through  imitation  she  could  be  induced  to  place  her 
lips  and  tongue  correctly  for  the  desired  sound  she  promptly 
named  the  right  letter. 

It  was  weeks  before  I  fully  realized  to  what  an  extent  she 
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had  conceived  false  images  of  common  words.  I  have  won- 
dered whether  the  foreign  languages  which  she  has  heard 
and  spoken  rapidly  and  indistinctly  had  any  bearing  on 
the  situation.  She  was  surprised,  annoyed,  indifferent,  and 
finally  ashamed  and  vitally  interested  at  the  discovery  that 
she  "  did  not  even  know  how  to  talk."  She  had  "  A  hansen 
book  of  Robberloo  Steefuse's  pomes."  "  Her  grammother " 
lived  with  the  family.  An  "  obolust "  fitted  her  glasses.  She 
played  with  ''  Effel."  She  had  six  "  zampols  zakly  "  right. 
They  went  to  the  "  drubburst "  for  soda  water.  Sentences 
begin  with  **  captofal  "  letters.  It  is  only  very  recently  that 
she  can  detect  a  difference  between  singulars  and  plurals. 

It  is  evident  from  examining  the  above  list  that  she  was 
not  unable  to  say  the  th  or  v  or  f  or  t.  She  simply  did  not 
hear  those  sounds  in  those  particular  words.  It  seems  scarcely 
reasonable  to  associate  this  peculiarity  in  speech  with  the 
treatment  given  her  left-handedness,  since  the  misconception 
of  words  manifested  itself  before  she  was  taught  to  write. 

In  this  field  has  lain  my  most  definite  and  persistent  work, 
and  it  has  not  been  altogether  without  results.  I  made  a 
type-written  list  of  the  words  which  she  mutilated  in  her 
conversation.  This  we  practiced  daily.  Each  day  I  took  the 
school  assigned  spelling  lesson  and  made  her  spell  all  the 
phonetic  words  without  study.  This  has  given  her  a  great 
sense  of  power.  I  taught  her  to  watch  my  lips  and  herself 
to  pronounce  each  word  very  clearly.  When  she  was  given 
the  remainder  of  the  words  to  study  she  knew  that  there  was 
some  important  point  for  her  to  notice  in  each,  thus  asso- 
ciating the  study  of  spelling  with  close  observation  of  details, 
an  idea  hard  to  attain  when  ''  phonetic  "  and  "  hard  "  words 
are  given  together.  Anagrams  have  been  of  great  assistance. 
When  she  wrote  I  had  her  pronounce  each  letter  aloud  as 
she  made  it,  so  as  to  insure  all  possible  impressions.  I  never 
allow  her  to  copy  a  word  several  times  for  study  without 
thus  repeating  the  letters  aloud. 

We  played  games  of  observation  to  see  how  many  words 
she  could  see  in  ten  seconds,  how  many  tall  letters  were  in 
a  given  set,  how  many  loops  and  the  like.  I  have  avoided 
letting  her  look  at  the  paper  with  mistakes  on  it,  but  instead 
have  written  correctly  the  words  on  which  she  failed  and 
have  given  her  my  copy  to  study. 

Absolute  failure  is  not  unusual.  After  she  has  heard  and 
said  and  studied  "  fruit "  with  all  the  methods  I  can  devise 
for  producing  distinct  visual,  auditory,  and  muscular  images, 
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she  suddenly  writes  it  ''  f-1-u-i-t,"  and  asked  to  say  the  word 
replies  ''  floot." 

Despite  her  poor  manual  control  which  results  in  the  poor 

form  of  some  letters,  H seems  to  me  to  have  the  making 

of  a  good  writer.  She  prides  herself  upon  holding  her  pencil 
very  loosely  and  making  nice  large  letters  with  round  sweeps. 
Her  false  strokes  and  much  scratching  out  made  her  papers 
untidy  for  a  long  time,  but  this  was  rather  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  what  she  was  to  write  than  a  defect  in  pen- 
manship. Recently  she  has  acquired  pride  in  her  "  nice, 
clean  words,"  which  look  as  ''  decided  and  smooth  as  if  a 
teacher  had  made  them." 

Dictation  exercises  given  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  cor- 
rect form  in  the  written  page  she  disliked  so  much  that  their 
execution  was  perfunctory  and  practically  valueless.  She 
wanted  to  be  saying  real  things,  yet  the  difficulties  were  so 
great  that  she  could  not  make  us  know  what  her  smears  and 
false  strokes  meant. 

One  day  her  teacher  gave  me  the  following  '*  composition  " 
which  H had  written  at  school.  I  showed  it  to  her  say- 
ing that  we  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  refusing  to  allow 
her  to  explain.  She  was  to  make  it  intelligible  by  writing. 
I  was  to  sit  behind  her  and  not  see  the  paper  till  it  was  fin- 
ished, but  would  write  any  word  for  her  to  copy.  Such 
words  were  to  be  underscored  to  indicate  their  not  being 
hers.  The  second  trial  shows  the  result.  The  checked  words 
she  spelled  herself  with  assistance,  i.  e.,  by  having  me  speak 
them  very  distinctly  but  not  say  any  letter. 

I  then  wrote  the  sentences  at  her  dictation  and  after  study- 
ing my  paper  she  produced  the  "  third  trial." 

First  Trial 


^^>ee~ 


k 
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Second  Trial 


Third  Trial 


t^^^y^  U/^tz;t  ^^-''-^^ 
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Since  that  time  we  have  executed  many  compositions,  to 
her  increasing  delight.  There  is  never  a  dearth  of  topics 
or  subject  matter;  for  her  mind  is  ever  alert  and  Httle  escapes 
her  quick  eyes. 

In  response  to  her  desire  to  give  to  her  writings  a  distin- 
guished appearance  she  even  gave  heed  to  margins  and  head- 
ings, and  she  now  takes  dictation  lessons  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  planned,  as  formal  training  to  help  her  when  she 
needs  to  have  her  mind  free  for  subject  matter.  Not  content 
with  humdrum  sentences  she  tries  picturesque  expressions. 

"  The  Indian  must  needs." 

"  But  you  don't  talk  that  way." 

"  I  know,  but  let  me  write  it.  I  love  to.  It  sounds  so 
quaint."  "  Will  you  show  me  how  to  put  in  the  little  marks 
to  show  that  he  is  talking?  "  "  Can't  I  puncherate  it  to  show 
that  he  was  glad  ?  " 

Hard  words  are  copied  in  silence  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  thought.  Her  accurate  copying  has  been  a  source  of 
interest  to  me.  Increasingly  she  attempts  words  herself,  or 
turning  gravely  watches  my  lips  in  silence.  "  Will  you  say 
'  leaf '  for  me?  I  don't  know  whether  to  make  1  or  f  first." 
"  Is  it  m  or  n  in  farmer?  " 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  my  efforts  served  to  push 
her  past  the  barriers  where  she  seemed  hopelessly  lodged  and 
to  give  her  power  to  advance,  they  did  little  towards  removing 
the  specific  stumbling  blocks  associated  with  past  confusion. 
She  seldom  reads  "  where  "  without  first  calling  it  "  there " 
and  in  any  spelling  lesson  the  words  missed  are  usually  those 
on  which  I  drilled  her  ineffectually  nearly  a  year  ago.  Writ- 
ten spelling  still  lags  far  behind  oral. 

We  think  of  the  reversed  field  as  largely  overcome,  yet  oc- 
casionally she  fails  to  tell  time  because  she  feels  the  hands 
as  moving  backward,  adds  the  hundreds  column  first,  writes 
"  04  "  for  "  40,"  or  calls  "  ashes  "  "  sashes,"  i.  e.,  starts  with 
the  sound  of  the  letter  at  the  end. 

In  the  beginning  I  was  amused  at  being  asked  to  teach 

"  concentration."     As  the  weeks  passed  H and  I  were 

so  busy  that  I  finally  awoke  with  the  startled  consciousness 
that  I  was  not  planning  for  this  point  at  all.  Concentration 
is  not  an  end,  but  only  the  evidence  of  an  absorbing  interest 
aided  by  effective  habits  of  study. 

From  the  first  we  attended  rigorously  to  business.  "  No, 
never  mind  that  now.  Put  on  your  glasses.  You  have  rubbed 
them  enough.  Ready,  spell  robin,  now  sparrow;  don't  look 
out  the  window,  now  nest."  But  from  the  first  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  fun,  for  I  strove  to  invest  each  act  of  drudgery 
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with  all  possible  interest.  We  must  all  learn  to  will  to  do 
unpleasant  things,  but  I  doubt  our  being  greatly  helped  to  do 
them  by  our  own  will  through  being  forced  to  do  them  against 
our  will. 

Two  daily  record  charts  which  H herself  marked  with 

red  ink  on  coordinate  paper  afforded  great  delight  and  a  tangi- 
ble means  of  measuring  progress  in  certain  lines.  One  showed 
the  number  of  words  correctly  pronounced  in  one  minute 
from  the  typewritten  list  already  explained.  The  second  chart 
set  forth  in  glowing  colors  the  number  of  examples  like  the 
following,  added  correctly  in  five  minutes : 


36 

^7 

42 

52 

35 

42 

93 

45 

84 

65 

68 

74 

62 

62 

72 

35 

27 

95 

36 

85 

68 

Beyond  a  brief  introductory  word  of  advice  nothing  was 
said  to  repress  talk  during  these  time  tests.  But  such  inter- 
ruptions  obviously   hindered    in   breaking   records   and   soon 

ceased.     That  was  a  proud  day  for  us  when  H 's  father 

entered  the  room  and  after  a  glance  at  my  warning  finger 
retired  in  puzzled  silence  to  a  window  while  the  little  girl 
added  on  intently,  and  exceeded  her  past  record  too. 

"  I  didn't  just  not  talk,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  I  thought,  '  I 
must  add,  I  must  add,'  and  I  did  more  than  ever  before." 

Life  cannot  be  all  play,  however.  Stern  drudgery  comes 
to  all  of  us.  There  were  days  such  as  the  one  on  which  I 
said,  *'  I  have  told  you  again  and  again  to  be  careful  about 
your  s's,  and  you  are  not  trying  at  all.  Now  make  a  whole 
line  of  s's." 

-Wh ^y?" 

"  Because  I  say  so  and  right  away, Now  another." 

"Why?" 

"Because  you  waste  time  saying,  'Why?'  and  don't  make 
them  well.     Now  another." 

Nor  would  children  have  a  world  all  play  and  caprice  if 
they  could.  We  wrong  the  little  men  and  women  in  the  chil- 
dren when  we  assume  that  they  must  be  forever  amused,  and 
we  are  often  humbled  at  the  discovery  of  what  earnest  little 
men  and  women  they  are.     I  was  especially  impressed  with 

how  much  keener  interest  H showed  when  she  saw  the 

inner  purpose  of  a  task  than  when  the  fun  was  merely  that 
of  a  devised  game. 

One  phrase  in  a  letter  quoted  above  was  often  in  my  mind, 

"  Do  not  let  her  get  worried  or  disturbed "  and  I  strove 

to  shield  her  from  the  overwhelming  sense  of  failure  which 
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may  easily  come  to  hang  like  shackles  about  such  a  child, 
and  to  point  her  to  the  light  ahead,  "  You  failed  to-day,  but 
to-morrow  you  will  do  it." 

This  was  far  from  easy,  as  she  was  by  no  means  in  the 
pathetic  stage  of  discouragement.  Constant  reiteration  of  her 
faults  was  already  bearing  its  most  dangerous  fruit  in  making 
her  defiant  or  self-assertive.  She  was  intoxicated  by  the  most 
moderate  praise  and  ceased  from  all  endeavor  in  order  to  bask 
in  the  unwonted  sunshine.  To  keep  her  courage  high  through 
daily  failure  and  yet  not  develop  overweening  conceit  and 
passive  satisfaction  in  petty  achievement  taxed  my  resources 
to  their  utmost. 

I  worked  for  intelligent  cooperation.  The  purpose  in  much 
that  I  did  was  so  far  beyond  her  that  she  did  not  even  won- 
der. But  whenever  possible  I  tried  not  merely  to  let  her  see 
my  immediate  end  but  to  enable  her  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  ultimate  issue.  For  a  long  time  we  had  been  working 
on  clear  pronunciation.  I  constantly  trippped  up  her  con- 
versation, often  greatly  annoying  her.  One  day  she  was 
repeating  the  word  after  me  with  almost  sullen  indifference. 

"  No,  no,  H ,"   I   said,   "  you  mustn't  think  it  does  not 

matter  when  I  try  to  make  you  speak  correctly.  If  I  can 
teach  you  how  to  talk  you  will  almost  know  how  to  spell. 
For  instance,  spell  this  word  we  were  just  saying — violet." 

"  It  is  too  hard.     I  never  studied  it." 

"  I  know,  but  spell  it." 

"  v-i o"  a  deep  gulp  and  duck  of  the  head,  "  1-e-t." 

"  Now  spell  capital." 

"Can  I  spell  that?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  c-a-p i t-l-e,  tal,  tal,  no,  t-a-1." 

"  That  is  correct." 

"  Oh ! "  she  cried  with  face  all  aglow,  "  I'm  learning  to 
spell,  I'm  learning  to  spell." 

Next  day  when  I  corrected  her  on  the  pronunciation  of  her 
little  friend's  name  she  laughed  gaily  as  she  answered, 
"  Ethel."  Then  roguishly  patting  my  arm  to  keep  me  quiet 
she  continued,  "And  an  oc-u-list  fitted  my  glasses,  and  I  begin 
with  cap-i-tal  letters,  and  I  went  to  the  druggist,"  etc.,  etc. 
A  moment  later,  "  Could  I  spell  all  those  words  ?  " 

"  Probably  not." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  spell  half  ?  I'm  learning  to  spell 
pretty  fast." 

This  was  very  different  from  her  former  flippant  conceit. 
It  was  a  piece  of  self-knowledge  and  realization  that  among 
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the  many  faults  she  was  consciously  attacking  and  overcoming 
certain  ones. 

After  a  summer  of  play  and  desultory  study  with  a  gov- 
erness, H returned  to  school  in  good  health  and  with  the 

desire  to  do  her  work  well,  but  with  much  of  her  former 
roving  attention.    The  slightest  sound  diverted  her. 

It  was  impossible  to  promote  H to  do  the  regular  Third 

Grade  work,  yet  she  was  too  old  and  sensible  to  make  a  repe- 
tition of  Second  Grade  desirable. 

By  a  special  arrangement  she  was  received  into  the  Fourth 
Grade  of  our  Open  Air  Department  with  the  understanding 
that  she  should  be  helped  to  advance  according  to  her  own 
needs  in  each  subject. 

Easily  keeping  pace  with  the  Fourth  Grade  children  in 
geography,  history,  and  literature,  when  the  tdxt  was  read 
to  her,  for  several  months  she  had  all  her  reading  and  spell- 
ing alone.  During  the  year  she  has  covered  Third  Grade 
arithmetic,  except  that  her  poor  form  makes  written  exam- 
ples very  hard  to  attain.  Her  reasoning  is  good.  Her  in- 
attention was  speedily  overcome  to  a  very  marked  degree.  It 
frequently  happened  that  recess  was  the  only  time  in  which 
her  special  reading  lessons  could  be  arranged,  but  the  little 
girl    never   uttered    a   word    of   complaint    when    led    away. 

"  Here  I  am,  Miss  ,"  called  her  cheery  little  voice  as 

she  caught  sight  of  the  teacher  with  her  book.  She  read 
steadily  within  sight  of  her  playing  companions.  Teachers 
and  pupils  united  to  drill  her  on  her  Tables  and  I  have  more 
than  once  had  to  interfere  when  all  her  play  time  was  pre- 
empted to  finish  an  unreasonably  long  task  assigned  by  an 
older  child.  Not  only  did  she  never  complain  but  reported 
the  fact  if  she  was  too  long  neglected.  "  I  will  get  backward 
if  no  one  asks  me  anything,"  she  said. 

By  the  first  of  February  she  was  reading  well  in  second 
readers,  frequently  miscalling  words  but  generally  able  to 
correct  herself,  her  running  comments  meanwhile  leaving  no 
doubt  of  her  thorough  understanding. 

About  the  middle  of  February  she  was  started  in  a  third 
reader.     But  at  that  time  the  Fourth  Grade  began  "  Viking 

Tales."    H was  entranced  by  the  story,  annoyed  when  a 

child  read  haltingly  or  did  not  give  the  meaning,  and  more 
and  more  strove  to  follow  the  story  on  the  page  before  her. 
One  day,  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  she  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  read,  and  with  a  sudden  inspiration  the  teacher  consented. 
The  performance  was  not  a  perfect  success  but  it  was  far 
from  proving  a  failure.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  she  was 
ready  with  a  new  request,  if  she  took  the  book  home  and 
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prepared  what  was  sight  reading  to  the  others,  would  she  be 
permitted  to  read  with  the  class?  The  battle  was  won  that 
day  as  far  as  reading  was  concerned,  for  she  has  read  with 
the  Fourth  Grade  ever  since,  soon  at  sight  with  the  more 
advanced  section. 

In  April  I  found  her  in  the  back  of  the  room,  reading  softly 
to  a  child  who  was  unable  to  use  her  eyes  that  day,  and 

stopping  to  explain,  "  May  be  if  S could  use  her  eyes  she 

could  read  better  than  I  could,  but  she  doesn't  know  what  it 
means,  so  what's  the  use?    I  just  splain  it  to  her." 

The  difficulty  which  seems  to  me  now  the  most  baffling  is 
the  child's  inability  to  receive,  retain,  and  reproduce  distinct 
words.  I  cannot  understand  how  she  can  have  so  clear  an 
appreciation  of  what  occurs  around  her  when  the  language 
which  is  the  vehicle  for  most  of  our  expression  buzzes  about 
her  so  inarticulately  as  it  seems  to  do.  There  is  seldom  a 
day  when  she  does  not  ask  me  the  meaning  of  some  impos- 
sible word  which  she  has  understood  to  be  said  in  a  recita- 
tion or  conversation,  often  combining  two  or  more  words, 
e.  g.,  watell  for  "  wait  till."  Ideas  seem  the  essentials  but 
it  is  difficult  to  advance  satisfactorily  without  some  terminol- 
ogy. I  am  pleased  with  her  multiplication  and  division,  but 
I  could  not  help  being  distressed  at  the  discovery  a  few  days 
ago  that  despite  my  efforts  to  speak  very  clearly  she  is  talking 
of  "  mulipation "  and  "  vision."  It  is  out  of  the  question 
to  spend  weeks  of  drill  on  every  new  word. 

With  obviously  clear  understanding,  expressive  gestures 
and  excellent  illustrations,  she  cannot  relate  the  simplest 
incident  without  slurring  her  words  till  they  are  barely  intel- 
ligible  and    frequently   asking   for  help    with   names   or   big 

words.    "  And  then  M ,  what  was  the  little  Japanese  girl's 

name?"     "The  water  com.es  rushing  through what  do 

they  call  a  'specially  big,  deep  valley  ?  "  I  entered  the  room 
recently  when  the  class  was  trying  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
Delaware  river.  Her  finger  followed  the  crooked  black  line 
readily  enough  but  at  the  same  time  she  was  making  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  explain  an  experience  of  her  own  during 
the  summer.  Knowing  that  I  knew  the  facts  she  hailed  me 
to  her  assistance.  ''Where  was  I  on  that  trip  last  summer? 
Something  about  Delever?" 

"  At  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,"  I  said. 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaimed  to  the  class  and  teacher,  "  I  was 
at  the  Delerergap." 

Even  more  puzzling  is  it  when  in  reading  she  calls  a  word 
something  totally  wrong,  e.  g.,  says  "  potatoes  "  for  "  pictures," 
but  looks  up  with  a  perfectly  sensible  remark  about  pictures. 
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The  sound  and  sensation  of  saying  *'  potatoes  "  does  not  make 
it  impossible  for  her  in  some  way  to  gain  the  correct  idea 
from  the  symbols  before  her  eyes. 

In  writing,  the  advance  is  much  less  rapid  than  in  reading. 
In  any  original  production  her  mind  is  so  full  of  what  she 
wishes  to  say  that  she  dashes  heedlessly  on  with  little  regard 
to  form,  not  even  taking  time  to  realize  that  she  needs  to 
ask  for  help.  The  results,  though  often  better  in  thought 
than  those  of  most  of  the  class,  are  indecipherable  by  any 
but  the  initiated  teacher,  and  not  wholly  intelligible  to  her. 

Poor  H looks  very  foolish  and  rueful  when  forced  to 

listen  to  the  jargon  of  sounds  produced  when  such  a  com- 
position is  read  literally  according  to  the  letters  set  down. 

In  dictation  exercises  the  advance  is  more  gratifying.  It  is 
disconcerting  to  see  her  write  d-o-r-p,  at  the  end  of  a  series 
of  exercises  about  a  rain  drop,  with  drop  correctly  spelled 
a  dozen  times,  or  to  watch  her  read  "  dark  "  and  spell  it  to 
herself  d-a-r-k  and  then  write  drach.  Yet  we  now  feel  that 
it  is  fair  to  count  these  mistakes  as  careless,  even  though  the 
child  appears  to  be  trying,  for,  when  sufficient  stress  is  laid 
upon  accuracy  and  she  is  held  to  this  task  for  some  time  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  pleasant  experiences,  a  practically  per- 
fect paper  results. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  features  of  her  case,  because  of 
its  reflection  upon  conventional  school  grading,  is  the  fact 
that  since  she  is  not  held  back  in  all  subjects  to  the  level  of 
her  lowest  attainment,  she  is  no  longer  troublesome.  Ha.ppy, 
alert,  full  of  ideas,  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  noisy  or  officious 
member  of  her  class.  Instead  of  selfish  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others  she  expresses  the  kindliest  feeling  and  recog- 
nition of  just  relations. 

It  is  our  hope  that,  with  much  special  consideration  for  her 
weak  points,  she  will  be  able  to  do  reasonably  strong  work  in 
the  Fifth  Grade  next  year. 

The  following  specimen  of  her  independent  work  shows  her 
improvement.  It  is  the  first  paragraph  of  the  reproduction 
of  a  story. 


W/  /r/r^j        ~/y-^ 
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ORDERLY  ASSOCIATION  AS  A  CONDITION  OF 
MENTAL  HEALTH 


By  Wm.   H.    Burnham 


The  essential  conditions  of  healthful  mental  activity  are 
many,  both  physical  and  psychic.  The  problem  of  determin- 
ing these  conditions  is  so  complex  that  its  solution  seems  well 
nigh  hopeless,  and  yet  here  modern  psychology  comes  to  our 
aid  and  suggests  certain  unifying  principles  (6).  Two  of 
these  are  of  fundamental  importance,  namely,  the  following: 
I.  Attention  to  the  present  situation;  2.  Habits  of  orderly 
association. 

The  most  primitive  and  fundamental  mental  function  is 
perhaps  what  we  call  attention.  While  structurally  attention 
means  clearness,  genetically  and  functionally  it  means  a  re- 
action of  the  organism  comparable  to  the  tropisms  in  plants 
and  animals.  The  usual  form  of  attention  is  reaction  to  a 
group  of  stimuli  immediately  present,  what  may  be  called 
the  present  situation.  The  type  of  healthful  attention  is 
everywhere  attention  to  the  present  situation.  So  important 
is  this  for  the  mental  health  that  one's  ability  to  concentrate 
upon  the  present,  ignoring  the  past  and  the  future  except  as 
vitally  related  to  the  present,  is  in  a  certain  sense,  a  gauge 
of  one's  sanity.  This  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Janet,  and 
the  importance  to  health  of  living  in  the  present  has  been 
emphasized  recently  by  Dr.  Osier  in  his  lectures  at  Yale. 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  represents  the 
soundest  mental  hygiene,  and  the  danger  of  ignoring  this  is 
shown  by  modern  psychiatry. 

In  the  border  line  neuroses,  e.g.,  the  patient  worries  about 
the  past  or  has  grave  anxieties  about  the  future.  The  begin- 
ning and  the  cause  as  well  as  a  characteristic  symptom  of 
mental  breakdown  is  the  habit  of  doing  things,  as  Pres.  Hyde 
has  suggested,  three  times,  which  should  be  done  but  once : 
ist,  doing  them  in  anticipation  and  dread;  2nd,  in  the  actual 
occurrence;  3rd,  in  worrying  about  them  afterwards  and  re- 
gretting that  they  had  not  been  done  differently. 

The  second  fundamental  mental  function  is  association. 
The  law  of  association  in  the  mental  world  has  aptly  been 
compared  to  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  physical  world ;  and 
for  the  mental  health,  orderly  association  is  of  fundamental 
significance.     Conversely,  if  we  should  attempt  to  sum  up  in 
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one  word  the  things  that  menace  the  mental  health,  this  might 
be  done  best  perhaps  under  the  term  interference  of  asso- 
ciation. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  these  two  principles  are 
one,  because  attention  to  the  present  implies  orderly  asso- 
ciation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  habits  of  orderly  association 
presuppose  attention  to  the  present  situation  and  make  this 
easy  and  natural.  In  fact,  attention  to  the  present  situation 
is  often  the  best  possible  device  for  avoiding  interference  of 
association.  This  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  men  in 
times  of  crisis  and  the  anchor  of  sanity  and  health  in  the 
stress  of  intolerable  circumstance.  The  mental  attitude  is 
what  Plato  called  singlemindedness.  While  attention  may  be 
distributed,  it  should  not  be  distracted  by  the  complexity  of 
a  situation ;  and  from  such  singlemindedness  or  unity  of 
attention  will  be  developed  habits  of  orderly  association  in 
distinction  from  interference  of  association,  which  commonly 
occurs  as  the  result  of  bad  training,  extreme  fatigue,  and 
nervous  disorder. 

Interference  of  Association 

From  the  point  of  view  of  mental  hygiene  the  chief  aim 
of  education  may  be  said  to  be  the  development  of  right 
habits  of  association;  and  the  avoidance  of  interference  of 
association  is  the  most  general  negative  rule  in  mental  hygiene. 
What  is  signified  by  this  can  be  shown  best  by  illustration. 
We  find  interference  of  association  in  an  infinite  number  of 
forms  from  the  conflict  of  simultaneous  stimuli  in  the  nervous 
system  and  the  relatively  simple  interference  of  incipient 
motor  habits  up  to  the  confusion  of  thought  in  the  individual 
who  is  worried  or  rattled  or  the  patient  who  suffers  from 
the  insanity  of  doubt.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  most  ordinary 
experiences  of  daily  life  as  well  as  in  experiment.  A  few 
concrete  examples  may  be  helpful. 

In  many  forms  of  experiment  in  the  laboratory  we 
have  simple  illustrations  of  interference  of  association.  Berg- 
strom  (3)  found  it  in  sorting  cards,  where  in  the  first  half 
of  the  experiments  the  cards  were  sorted  into  ten  piles  located 
in  a  certain  way,  and  in  the  second  half  into  piles  differently 
located.  Bair  (2)  in  experiments  with  the  typewriter  and  in 
sorting  cards,  noticed  the  same,  although  his  results  led  him 
to  conclude  that  there  is  less  interference  than  Bergstrom 
found ;  but  he  also  found  evidence  that  "  diverse  associations 
become  automatic  with  practice  and  that  the  neural  disposition 
of  the  old  habit  does  not  vanish  when  a  new  one  is  formed." 
Miiller   and   Pilzecker    (20)    found   that   when   a    series    of 
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nonsense  syllables  has  been  learned,  a  later  test  shows  that 
less  is  retained  in  case  a  task  demanding  concentration — the 
careful  consideration  of  pictures,  for  example — be  given  the 
observer  immediately  after  the  learning.  Culler  (7)  in  more 
recent  experiments  with  the  typewriter  and  in  repeating  Berg- 
strom's  experiments,  found  that  "  interference  is  an  incident  in 
the  course  of  automatization  of  the  two  opposing  associa- 
tions." Interference  is  found  also  incidentally  in  many  lab- 
oratory investigations,  and  it  is  illustrated  in  learning  type- 
writing, stenography  and  the  like.  It  is  liable  to  occur  any- 
where during  the  processes  of  learning  before  the  series  of 
associations  is  thoroughly  organizezd. 

Laboratory  experiments  on  the  acquisition  of  skill  furnish 
innumerable  illustrations  of  the  law  of  interference  of  asso- 
ciation; and  the  recent  investigations  by  the  so-called  diag- 
nostische  Assoziations-methode  (17)  give  noteworthy  ex- 
amples. Specially  significant  is  the  fact  that  if  the  associa- 
tions have  a  distinctly  affective  character,  interference  is 
likely  to  result.  The  normal  association  reaction  time  is  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  seconds,  but  where  the  associations 
arouse  distinct  feelings,  the  reaction  time  may  be  six  or  eight 
or  ten  seconds.  If,  for  example,  the  associations  concerned 
relate  to  the  affairs  of  one's  own  family,  especially  if  there 
be  domestic  friction  or  the  like,  or  if  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, or  if  for  any  reason  strong  feeling  be  involved,  the 
association  reaction-time  is  likely  to  be  enormously  lengthened. 
Thus,  some  have  rather  hastily  inferred  that  the  association 
method  can  be  used  in  the  court  room  to  determine  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  a  prisoner  on  trial.  The  reason  for  this 
lengthened  association  reaction-time  is  the  strong  feeling 
aroused,  at  least,  in  many  cases.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  a  lengthened  reaction-time  for  many  other 
reasons,  and  anything,  in  fact,  which  causes  interference  of 
association  is  likely  to  lengthen  the  reaction. 

Such  experimental  results  show  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner, in  the  first  place,  the  great  waste  of  time  when  inter- 
ference of  association  occurs,  and  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view  the  great  stress  and  strain  likely  to  be  involved  in  the 
mental  processes  wherever  interference  occurs ;  even  when 
a  minimum  of  feeling  is  involved,  the  mental  process  is  allied 
to  the  arch  enemy  of  the  mental  health,  namely,  worry. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  hygienically  is  the  rela- 
tion of  interference  of  association  to  feeling.  Whenever  at- 
tention to  two  things  is  demanded,  one  of  which  is  strongly 
affective  in  character,  interference  is  sure  to  occur.  And 
while  feeling  causes  interference  of  association,  interference. 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  the  beginning  and  a  condition 
of  feeling. 

Interference  of  association  is  most  vividly  illustrated  by 
numerous  pathological  cases.  In  extreme  instances  the  patient 
seems  to  be  always  thinking  of  two  different  things  at  once, 
and  clear-cut  reactions  are  impossible.  The  so-called  impera- 
tive ideas  are  often  so  many  cases  in  point.  The  various 
phobias,  pyrophobia,  fear  of  fire,  mysophobia,  fear  of  dirt, 
claustraphobia,  fear  of  open  places,  and  the  like,  furnish  ex- 
amples. The  extreme  form  of  interference  of  association 
and  worry  is  well  illustrated  by  the  so-called  obsessions. 
These  occur  in  great  variety  from  obsessions  in  regard  to 
one's  physical  health  or  one's  soul's  salvation  to  the  slight 
temporary  obsessions  where  a  nonsense  rhyme  or  an  absurd 
image  persists  in  consciousness. 

The  pathological  and  the  bizarre,  however,  merely  paint 
in  lurid  colors  the  normal.  Every  association  of  ideas  is  to 
a  certain  degree  imperative.  This  is  admirably  illustrated  by 
an  old  story  probably  often  quoted.  An  alchemist,  so  the 
tale  runs,  discovered  a  formula  of  mystic  words  which  en- 
abled one  to  turn  baser  metals  into  gold.  Only  this  condition 
was  essential,  namely,  that  when  one  repeated  the  mystic 
formula  one  should  not  think  of  a  hippopotamus.  On  this 
condition  it  was  sure  to  succeed,  but  no  one  ever  made  gold 
by  using  it  because  no  one  was  ever  able  to  comply  with  the 
necessary  requirement.  This  story  illustrates  the  imperative 
character  of  our  associations.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
if  we  have  once  seen  or  heard  the  irrelevant,  interference  of 
association  is  inevitable;  in  all  cases  it  is  possible.  If  our 
minds  have  once  wandered  to  the  unessential,  such  ideas  are 
always  liable  to  come  up  to  our  confusion.  This  is  the  tragedy 
of  education.  Inaccuracy  in  learning,  the  mistakes  of  a  poor 
teacher,  the  results  of  a  slipshod  method,  can  hardly  be  atoned 
for.  If  a  child  associates  a  wrong  pronunciation  with  a 
word,  or  makes  an  erroneous  association  in  arithmetic  or 
falls  into  error  in  grammar,  the  wrong  association  is  almost 
sure  to  be  remembered  and  causes  confusion  even  if  actual 
error  does  not  result.  The  pupil  cannot  escape  from  it.  He 
may  know  what  is  right,  but  the  erroneous  associations  come 
to  mind  first  and  cause  interference. 

Many  normal  people  are  never  straightforward  in 
their  processes  of  thought.  They  are  always  thinking  of  two 
things  at  once;  or  if  one  subject  holds  the  focus-  of  attention 
other  things  are  in  the  background  or  indirect  field  of  con- 
sciousness and  liable  always  to  interfere  and  cause  distraction. 
All  of  us  at  times  have  this   experience.     Waiting  for  an 
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important  engagement,  a  forgotten  duty,  uncertainty  about  a 
verdict,  unfaithfulness  to  an  ideal,  and  the  like,  are  occasions 
for  it;  and  every  individual  in  the  stress  of  circumstance 
from  the  collapsing  financier  to  the  rattled  baseball  player 
furnishes  illustration. 

Even  in  our  recreations  and  athletic  sports  interference  of 
association  is  likely  to  be  the  most  serious  menace  to  success. 
Of  drop  kicking  in  football,  Brickley,  the  Harvard  football 
player  says:* 

"  The  '  concentration '  part  of  it  comes  when  you  are  receiving  the 
ball  from  the  centre.  Then  the  least  fumble  or  juggle  is  pretty  sure 
to  kill  the  kick.  If  while  you  are  waiting  for  the  ball  to  come  back 
you  happen  to  see  something  go  wrong  in  the  line  or  get  the  feeling 
that  your  protectors  in  the  backfield  are  not  in  just  the  right  places, 
there's  a  big  temptation  to  let  your  mind  wander  from  the  business 
at  hand.  Even  after  the  pass  has  started,  these  things  seem  to  flash 
across  your  mind.  If  you  let  them  jar  you  or  if  you  let  any  sort 
of  an  interruption  *  get  you '  you're  a  goner.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  kick  goes  wrong. 

"A  great  many  times  you  will  get  a  kick  away  thinking  of  nothing 
else  than  that  some  one  of  the  opposing  linemen  must  have  been 
offside  or  else  he  could  not  have  broken  through  so  swiftly.  If  you 
let  it  worry  you  the  kick  is  sure  to  go  bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact  if 
you  had  your  eye  on  the  ball  you;  didn't  see  it  at  all.  You  '  sensed ' 
it.  Anyway,  drop  kicking  depends,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  upon 
keeping  your  eye  and  your  mind  on  the  ball  from  the  moment  you 
have  taken  your  position  and  sized  up  the  angle  and  the  distance." 

Under  certain  conditions  even  attention  itself  may  be  the 
cause  of  interference  of  association.  Too  close  attention  to 
an  action  to  be  performed  is  apt  to  retard  or  inhibit  it.  This 
has  been  found  in  many  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  in 
pathological  cases,  and  in  common  experience.  What  the  con- 
jurer tells  his  audience  is  often  true  in  daily  life, — "  the  more 
closely  you  give  attention  the  less  you  see."  From  such 
phenomena  De  Sanctis  has  formulated  the  law^  of  contrary 
association.  As  he  puts  it,  a  certain  forced  exercise  of  the 
faculty  of  attention  inhibits  and  removes  the  idea  to  which 
it  is  directed  and  thus  favors  a  contradiction  and  a  predomin- 
ance of  the  contrary  association. 

This  law  of  contrary  association  has  a  wide  application. 
The  extreme  cases  of  interference  of  association,  as  seen  in 
certain  forms  of  nervous  disorder,  are  perhaps  cases  in  point. 
Neurasthenics  sometimes  complain  that  they  see  the  opposite 
word  to  that  desired,  and  the  impulse  to  blasphemy  and  the 
like  in  cases  of  religious  neurotics  are  also  noteworthy.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Dr.  Pick,*  the  patient  presented  among  other 

*  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  Nov.   17,   1912. 

*  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  vol.  xxxi,  No.  i,  Jan., 
1904.    pp.  1-14. 
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symptoms  that  of  giving  a  contrary  reply  to  questions  asked. 
The  following  conversation  gives  an  illustration : 

"Have  you  a  Christian  name?"     "No." 

"Then  you  have  no  Christian  name?"     "Yes,  Joseph." 

"Are  you   married?"     "No." 

"Then  you  are  single?     "No,  I  am  married." 

And  again,  "Do  you  know  the  examiner?"     "No." 

"  Hence  you  do  not  know  me  ?  "    "  Yes,  I  know  you." 

"Do  you  always  behave  so?"     "No." 

"Then  you  do  not  always  act  so?"     "Yes." 

In  some  of  the  cases  reported  the  contrary  reaction  seems 
to  be  due  to  purely  motor  interference.  A  case  vi^as  reported 
by  Meschede  where  a  forced  movement  was  always  carried 
out  in  the  direction  the  opposite  of  the  one  intended.  This 
occurred  only  when  the  patient  himself  intended  to  move  or 
when  he  was  ordered  to  do  so.  If  the  patient  desired  to 
look  to  the  left,  the  eye-balls  turned  actively  toward  the  right. 
If  the  patient  attempted  to  look  upward,  both  eye-balls  imme- 
diately were  lowered;  and  during  convalescence,  if  we  may 
trust  the  account,  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  entire  body 
were  in  like  manner  carried  out  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  one  desired."^  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  (19)  has  also  reported 
cases  of  this  kind,  among  them  the  following: 

A  naval  officer  after  a  period  of  unusual  strain  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  found  that  when  on  the  landing  of  the 
stair-case  intending  to  go  up  the  next  flight,  instead  of  doing 
so,  he  found  himself  going  down  the  flight  he  had  just 
ascended  and  going  down  backward.  Afterwards  at  long 
intervals  and  when  over-worked  such  reversal  occurred.  "  In 
the  street  if  the  action  of  walking  suddenly  ceased  to  be  auto- 
matic and  he  recalled  the  fact  that  he  was  walking,  he  would 
sometimes  walk  backward  a  few  steps,  and  finally  recovering 
himself  would  go  on  as  before.  After  a  while  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  ascending  the  stairs  in  the  usual  way,  and  was 
ordinarily  unable  without  effort  to  go  upstairs  foremost. 
When  he  was  alone  he  was  apt  to  go  up  backward,  and  gen- 
erally if  not  watched  descended  the  stairs  in  the  same  way. 
He  would  go  to  a  door  to  unlock  it  and  would  find  himself 
making  an  effort  to  lock  it.""^  This  symptom  was  not  a 
serious  one ;  the  man  continued  to  be  efficient  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  and  during  the  years  of  this  peculiarity  he 
served  in  the  war  with  distinction.  Another  case  was  that 
of  a  lady  who  had  the  not  uncommon  habit  of  turning  to  the 

*  See  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  loc.  cit.  p.  9. 

*  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  Vol.  xxxi,  No.  4,  April, 
1903.    pp.  193  seq. 
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end  of  a  book  before  she  began  to  read  in  the  usual  way ;  later 
she  had  the  tendency  to  go  backward  through  the  book  with 
some  mental  confusion  if  she  tried  to  read  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Another  woman  sufifering  from  arterial  degeneration 
and  other  physical  disorder  had  the  tendency  to  put  her 
shoes  on  her  hands  or  her  gloves  on  her  feet.  An  officer 
in  the  army  worn  out  with  service  sometimes  did  the  same, 
and  instead  of  holding  his  knife  in  his  right  hand,  held  it  in 
his  left,  although  the  left  was  crippled.  A  dentist  had  the 
habit  of  saying  directly  the  opposite  of  what  he  desired, — out 
of  doors,  for  example,  when  he  meant  indoors,  a  clear 
day  when  he  meant  the  opposite.  With  change  of  climate 
and  occupation  he  entirely  recovered,  and  these  reversals  of 
statement  ceased. 

The  popular  terms  for  interference  of  association  are 
worry,  nervousness,  the  conditions  of  being  rattled,  confusion 
of  ideas,  etc.  While  worry  is  a  common  form  of  interference 
of  association,  the  latter  is  a  much  broader  term,  but  a 
large  group  of  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the  experience 
of  worry.  Dr.  Walton  (29)  has  given  concrete  cases  in  an 
interesting  and  useful  little  pamphlet.  A  vast  number  of 
superstitions  and  idiosyncrasies  on  the  borderline  of  the 
pathological  also  show  interference  of  association  in  extreme 
form.  The  classic  case  in  literature  is  that  of  Samuel  John- 
son (19)  as  reported  by  Boswell.  As  his  biographer  reports 
the  case,  he  suffered  from  obsessions  of  various  kinds,  and- 
at  one  time  interference  of  association  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  common  phenomenon.     As  Boswell  describes  it: 

"He  had  another  peculiarity  of  which  none  of  his  friends  ever 
ventured  to  ask  an  explanation.  It  appeared  to  me  some  superstitious 
habit,  which  he  had  contracted  early,  and  from  which  he  had  never 
called  upon  his  reason  to  disentangle  him.  This  was  his  anxious  care 
to  go  out  or  in  at  a  door  or  passage,  by  a  certain  number  of  steps 
from  a  certain  point,  or  at  least  so  as  that  either  his  right  or  his 
left  foot  (I  am  not  certain  which)  should  constantly  make  the  first 
active  movement  when  he  came  close  to  the  door  or  passage.  Thus 
I  conjecture;  for  I  have,  upon  innumerable  occasions,  observed  him 
suddenly  stop,  and  then  seem  to  count  his  steps  with  deep  earnest- 
ness ;  and  when  he  had  neglected  or  gone  wrong  in  this  sort  of 
magical  movement  I  have  seen  him  go  back  again,  put  himself  in 
a  proper  posture  to  begin  the  ceremony,  and,  having  gone  through 
it,  break  from  his  abstraction,  walk  briskly  on,  and  join  his  com- 
panion." 

Some  of  Dr.  Walton's  illustrations  are  instructive  here. 
For  example,  he  cites  the  case  of  a  man  who  leaves  his  office 
at  night,  and  then  it  occurs  to  him  that  he  has  not  locked  his 
door.  If  he  is  a  normal  man  he  goes  back  and  tries  the 
door  and  then  goes  home  and  thinks  no  more  about  it.    The 
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neurotic,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  back  and  tries  the  door, 
and  then  is  not  satisfied,  but  goes  back  again  and  again.  In 
either  case  as  the  man  walks  away  from  his  office  there  is 
interference  of  association,  but  in  the  abnormal  case  it  be- 
comes chronic. 

Of  the  doubting  mania.  Dr.  Walton  gives  the  following 
example  (29,  p.  89)  : 

"A  gentleman  once  told  me  that  after  mailing  a  letter  he  would 
often  linger  about  the  box  until  the  postman  arrived,  and  ask  per- 
mission to  inspect  his  letter,  ostensibly  to  see  if  he  had  put  on  the 
stamp,  but  in  fact  to  reassure  himself  that  he  had  really  mailed 
the  missive,  although  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  had  done  so. 
The  life  of  the  chronic  doubter  is  full  of  these  small  deceits,  though 
in  most  matters  such  persons  are  exceptionally  conscientious." 

The  significance  of  such  doubts  for  the  mental  health.  Dr. 
Walton  notes  as  follows   (29,  p.  93)  : 

"  With  regard  to  immediate  doubts,  if  the  over-scrupulous  busi- 
ness or  professional  man,  worn  out  after  an  exacting  day's  work, 
will  stop  and  reflect,  he  will  realize  that  much  of  his  exhaustion 
is  due  to  his  having  filled  the  day  with  such  doubts  as  whether 
he  is  doing  the  wrong  thing,  or  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time, 
whether  he  or  someone  else  will  miss  an  appointment  or  fail  to 
meet  obligations,  and  whether  he  or  his  assistants  make  many 
blunders." 

Among  the  best  illustrations  of  interference  of  association 
are  the  phenomena  of  normal  and  morbid  conscientiousness. 
Men  like  Napoleon,  to  whom  most  matters  are  not  questions 
of  conscience  at  all,  are  usually  clear  in  their  thought  and 
straight-forward  in  their  action.  Men  like  Amiel,  to  whom 
the  choice  of  every  phrase  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  are  the 
extreme  examples  of  confusion  of  association.  Amiel's  Jour- 
nal in  fact  furnishes  some  of  the  best  possible  illustrations 
of  such  interference  of  association. 

Of  his  difficulty  in  composing  he  says  (i,  p.  355)  : 

"  I  have  been  working  for  some  hours  at  my  article  on  Mme.  de 
Stael,  but  with  what  labor,  what  painful  effort!  When  I  write 
for  publication  every  word  is  misery,  and  my  pen  stumbles  at  every 
line,  so  anxious  am  I  to  find  the  ideally  best  expression,  and  (^o 
great  is  the  number  of  possibilities  which  open  before  me  at  every 
step. 

"  Composition  demands  a  concentration,  decision,  and  pliancy  which 
I  no  longer  possess.  I  cannot  fuse  together  materials  and  ideas. 
If  we  are  to  give  anything  a  form  we  must,  so  to  speak,  be  the 
tyrants  of  it.  We  must  treat  our  subject  brutally,  and  not  be  always 
trembling  lest  we  are  doing  it  wrong.  ...  I  am  always  retracing 
my  steps:  instead  of  going  forward  I  work  in  a  circle;  I  am  afraid 
of  having  forgotten  a  point,  of  having  exaggerated  an  expression, 
of  having  used  a  word  out  of  place,  while  all  the  time  I  ought  to 
have  been  thinking  of  essentials  and  aiming  at  breadth  of  treat- 
ment.    I    do   not   know   how    to    sacrifice   anything,    how   to   give   up 
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anything  whatever.     Hurtful  timidity;  unprofitable  conscientiousness; 
fatal  slavery  to  detail !  " 

A  similar  interference  of  association  may  occur,  of  course, 
in  any  other  occupation  as  well  as  in  writing.  As  more  time 
is  spent  in  reading  by  most  people  than  in  writing,  illustrations 
of  habits  of  interference  in  reading  are  probably  still  more 
common.  The  latter  are  often  found  among  children.  George 
McDonald  in  David  Elginbrod  has  reported  an  extreme  case 
which,  if  it  be  not  true,  is  truthfully  invented.  Hugh  finds 
his  pupil  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  the  library  reading  the 
old  romance  of  "  Polexander,"  and  the  following  conversa- 
tion ensues: 

"  Do  you  like  this  very  much  ?  "  said  Hugh. 

"  Well — no.     Yes,  rather." 

"  I  think  I  could  find  you  something  more  interesting  on  the 
book-shelves." 

"Oh!  please,  sir,  mayn't  I  read  this?"  pleaded  Harry,  with  signs 
of  distress  in  his  pale  face. 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  if  you  wish.  But  tell  me  why  you  want  to 
read  it  so  very  much." 

"  Because  I  have  set  myself  to  read  it  through." 

"  You  should  not  set  yourself  to  read  anything  before  you  know 
whether  it  is  worth  reading." 

"  I  could  not  help  it.     I  was  forced  to  say  I  would." 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

"To  myself.     Mayn't  I  read  it?" 

Again  Hugh  found  him  in  the  library,  seated  in  his  usual 
corner,  with  "  Polexander  "  on  his  knees. 

"It's  no  use;  I  can't  read  it." 

"What's  the  matter,  Harry?"  said  his  tutor. 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  you ;  but  you  will  laugh  at  me." 

"  I  shall  never  laugh  at  you,  Harry." 

"  Never?  " 

"  No,  never." 

"  Then  tell  me  how  I  can  be  sure  that  I  have  read  this  book." 

"  I   do  not  quite  understand  you." 

"Ah !  I  was  sure  nobody  could  be  so  stupid  as  I  am.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Sutherland,  I  seem  to  have  read  a  page  from  top  to 
bottom  sometimes,  and  when  I  come  to  the  bottom  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  doubt  whether  I  have  read  it  at  all;  and  then  I  stare 
at  it  all  over  again,  till  I  grow  so  queer,  and  sometimes  nearly  scream. 
You  see  I  must  be  able  to  say  I  have  read  the  book." 

"Why?     Nobody  will  ever  ask  you." 

'"  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  know  that  is  nothing.  I  want  to  know 
that  I  have  read  the  book;  really  and  truly  read  it." 

While  such  extreme  cases  may  be  unusual,  all  children  as 
well  as  many  adults  in  the  presence  of  an  uninviting  task 
are  likely  to  show  interference  of  association.  An  excellent 
illustration  is  given  by  Dr.  James  :* 

*  James,  Wm. :  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  New  York,  1890. 
Vol.  i.     pp.  421. 
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"  I  know  a  person,  for  example,  who  will  poke  the  fire,  set  chairs 
straight,  pick  dust-specks  from  the  floor,  arrange  his  table,  snatch 
up  the  newspaper,  take  down  any  book  which  catches  his  eye,  trim 
his  nails,  waste  the  morning  anyhow,  in  short,  and  all  without  pre- 
meditation,— simply  because  the  only  thing  he  ought  to  attend  to  is 
the  preparation  of  a  noonday  lesson  in  formal  logic  which  he  detests. 
Anything  but  that!" 

This  interference  of  association  is  often  not  clearly  con- 
scious. Many  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the  psychology 
of  memory,  in  every  day  life.  Freud  (9),  as  the  result  of 
his  investigations,  maintains  that  our  thoughts,  our  acts,  our 
errors  in  recollection,  our  mistakes  in  speech  and  in  act,  are 
not  mere  matters  of  chance  but  are  governed  by  definite  laws. 
Specially  what  we  recall  is  determined  not  merely  by  con- 
scious association  but  also  in  large  degree  by  unconscious  or 
subconscious  affective  and  voluntary  processes. 

In  all  of  us  there  are  innumerable  deep  rooted  impulses, 
wishes  and  tendencies ;  some  of  them  innate,  others  acquired ; 
some  of  them  conscious,  more  perhaps  subconscious,  repressed 
by  education  and  convention,  and  yet  capable  of  showing  their 
force  in  unusual  situations  and  especially  when  we  are  off 
our  guard,  as  in  plays  and  games,  when,  as  is  recognized  by 
everyday  psychology,  one  is  likely  to  show  one's  real  char- 
acter. These  are  liable  at  any  time  to  conflict  with  our 
conscious  processes  and  to  cause  mental  discord,  confusion, 
or  interference  of  association. 

The  outcome  of  Freud's  study  is  to  show  the  influence  of 
the  will  and  affective  processes  in  recollection.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  influence  is  not  new,  but  Freud  has  shown  how 
largely  processes  of  will  and  feeling  have  an  influence.  This 
is  most  clearly  and  dramatically  shown  in  pathological  cases. 
If  a  person  has  been  the  victim  of  some  shock  or  the  like 
and  had  an  experience  repugnant  to  one's  general  character, 
this  is  likely  to  be  thrust  out  of  consciousness  as  much  as 
possible,  yet  this  repressed  complex  of  memories  remains 
like  a  foreign  body  in  the  mind,  a  thorn,  not  in  the  flesh 
but  in  the  spirit,  or  a  psychic  lesion,  as  some  psychiatrists 
call  it.  Such  repressed  memories  may  have  a  most  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  mental  life,  causing  constant  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  and  mental  health,  even  when  they  have  been  so 
thoroughly  repressed  that  the  essential  features  of  the  experi- 
ence have  been  forgotten  by  the  individual.  In  all  of  us 
there  are  repressed  complexes  of  ideas.  Everyone  has  some 
skeleton  in  his  mental  closet. 

The  study  by  Freud  (9,  p.  131)  of  the  psychology  of 
everyday  life  emphasizes  the  uncertain  line  between  the  nor- 
mal and  the  abnormal,  and  illustrates  the  way  we  are  all 
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subject  to  interference  of  association.  It  makes  this  concrete 
and  definite.  The  distinction  between  the  normal  and  the 
abnormal  is  specially  this :  that  in  case  of  the  normal  the 
symptoms  of  interference  of  association  and  the  like  appear 
in  the  least  important  psychic  processes,  while  all  which  is  of 
great  psychic  value  is  free  from  interference.  In  the  case 
of  the  abnormal  they  appear  in  the  most  important  individual 
and  social  processes,  so  that  they  may  disturb  nutrition,  one's 
professional  work  and  social  duties. 

The  singleness  of  mind,  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the 
mental  processes  extolled  by  Plato,  has  been  the  desire  of 
intellectual  men  in  all  ages  and  the  passion  of  the  saint  and 
the  devotee.  This  has  been  the  reward  of  the  man  of  one 
idea,  the  crank,  the  reformer  as  such,  the  partisan,  the  fanatic. 
In  extreme  form  this  itself  has  become  pathological;  but  in 
most  cases  of  mental  disorder,  especially  in  innumerable 
borderline  cases,  the  characteristic  symptom  is  conflict.  This 
condition  is  of  course  common  both  among  the  normal  and 
the  abnormal. 

Among  the  usual  forms  of  such  conflict  are  cases  where 
the  individual  finds  his  maturer  beliefs  in  conflict  with  his 
early  training,  or  where  one  finds  nature  in  conflict  with  con- 
vention, and  what  one  believes  to  be  right  and  natural  in 
conflict  with  the  customs  of  society  about  him,  or  where  one 
finds  his  public  duties  or  occupation,  his  business,  in  conflict 
with  the  claims  of  friends  and  perhaps  with  the  most  sacred 
domestic  duties;  or  again,  where  one  finds  his  interests  and 
passions  in  conflict  with  social  ethics  and  morality.  Innumer- 
able cases  are  given  in  pathological  literature. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  inertia,  as  Lombroso  might 
say,  or  as  a  result  of  this  passion  for  unity  of  the  mental 
life,  the  individual  strives  in  all  such  cases  to  reduce  the 
conflict  (14),  and  this  is  done  in  diflferent  ways.  Among  the 
chief  are  the  following: 

1.  One  method  of  settling  conflict  is  a  decision  in  favor  of 
one  side  or  the  other.  This  is  normal,  and  the  person  with 
strong  character  will  be  able  in  this  way  to  unify  the  mental 
life,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  interference  of  association  from 
the  conflicting  aims  and  desires  to  a  minimum.  Once  for 
all  having  taken  sides  and  having  renounced  all  conflicting 
aims  and  desires,  the  unity  of  the  mental  life  grows  more  and 
more  perfect  and  temptation  grows  weaker  and  weaker. 

2.  In  case  of  those  who  have  not  the  strength  of  character 
and  the  clearness  of  vision  to  make  a  decision  in  favor  of 
one  side  or  the  other,  the  method  most  commonly  adopted 
is  probably  that  of  repression.    As  most  men  dislike  to  make 
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decisions,  conflicting  claims  and  desires  and  ideals  are  re- 
pressed, thrust  out  of  memory  as  much  as  possible.  All  of 
us  resort  to  this  method  of  repression  in  a  vast  number  of 
distracting  situations,  and  a  certain  amount  of  such  repression 
we  are  able  to  endure.  When,  however,  the  repressed  com- 
plexes of  ideas  are  too  strong  for  the  given  individual  a 
pathological  neurosis  of  some  kind  occurs. 

3.  When  the  conflict  becomes  unbearable  between  the  re- 
pressed complexes  and  the  normal  stream  of  thought,  the 
former  are  more  and  more  dissociated  from  the  latter,  and 
in  extreme  cases  the  dissociated  complexes  may  become  a 
secondary  personality. 

Dr.  Hart,  in  his  excellent  little  primer  on  "  The  Psychology 
of  Insanity"  (14),  maintains  that  conflict  is  a  fundamental 
factor  in  the  causation  of  insanity.  The  pathological  mind 
has  lost  the  homogeneity  which  is  the  ideal  of  normal  per- 
sonality, and  has  become  disintegrated  into  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent portions.  But  this  disintegration  invariably  owes  its 
existence  to  the  presence  of  a  conflict.  The  mind  contains 
elements  incompatible  with  each  other,  a  dissociation  has 
arisen  as  a  method  of  avoiding  the  storm  and  stress  of  the 
warring  elements.  It  is  biologically  a  refuge,  a  protection, 
one  of  nature's  methods  of  dealing  with  conflicts  which  seem 
insoluble.  Dissociation,  repression,  and  the  like,  are  sec- 
ondary results  not  primary  causes. 

Dissociation  itself,  however,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  normal 
protection  against  interference  of  association.  All  of  us 
have  certain  more  or  less  water-tight  compartments  in  our 
minds,  and  while  this  may  not  be  an  ideal  type  of  mind,  the 
dissociation  does  often  protect  one  from  confusion.  Dr.  Hart 
illustrates  this  as  follows   (14,  p.  57): 

"Although  the  phenomena  just  described  are  so  bizarre,  and  so 
characteristically  insane,  yet  this  dissociation  of  the  mind  into  logic- 
tight  compartments  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  population  of 
the  asylum.  It  is  a  common,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  occurrence  in 
the  psychology  of  every  human  being.  Our  political  convictions  are 
notoriously  inaccessible  to  argum.ent,  and  we  preserve  the  traditional 
beliefs  of  our  childhood  in  spite  of  the  contradictory  facts  con- 
stantly presented  by  our  experience.  Such  phenomena  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  dissociation,  and, 
though  less  in  degree,  it  is  precisely  similar  in  kind  to  the  disso- 
ciation M^hich  permits  the  asylum  queen  to  scrub  the  ward  floor, 
serenely  unconscious  of  the  incongruity  between  her  exalted  rank 
and  her  menial  occupation." 

These  mental  conflicts  of  the  severer  sort  usually  arise  in 
connection  with  the  great  fundamental  human  instincts,  espe- 
cially with  the  social  instincts.    Freud  has  shown  how  largely 
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the  seix  instinct  is  involved,  and  Hart  has  called  attention 
to  what  he  calls  the  herd  instinct,  or  what  would  better  be 
called  the  group  instinct;  and  he  cites  Trotter  (26,  27),  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  sociological  significance  of  this 
instinct.  Hart  suggests  that  the  fundamental  mechanism 
which  underlies  the  vast  group  of  insanities  where  individuals 
show  unsocial  tendencies,  indifference  to  the  ordinary  con- 
ventions of  society,  and  the  like,  consists  essentially  in  a 
repression  of  this  instinct. 

The  significance  of  these  pathological  cases  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  abnormal  merely  represents  in  large  letters  and 
lurid  colors  what  occurs  in  case  of  normal  individuals.  In 
all  of  us  there  is  the  same  interference  of  association,  the 
same  desire  for  unity  in  the  mental  life.  The  more  culti- 
vated the  individual,  the  wider  the  interests  and  activities  of 
the  individual,  the  greater  the  number  of  occasions  for  conflict 
and  interference  of  association,  and,  so  far  as  such  conflict 
does  occur,  the  greater  the  strain  upon  the  mental  health. 
Modern  studies  in  psychology  and  psychiatry  show  not  only 
the  helpful  methods  of  re-education  in  case  of  the  patholog- 
ical, but  they  suggest  certain  important  preventives  of  inter- 
ference of  association  and  the  conflict  and  confusion  in  the 
manifold  distracting  situations  of  life.  In  general  terms  these 
may  be  formulated  as  follows : 

I.  An  absorbing  aim, — The  predominance  in  consciousness 
of  some  absorbing  aim  gives  unity  and  coherence  to  our 
thinking.  This  was  the  essential  part  of  Plato's  doctrine  of 
the  hygiene  of  the  mind  (12)  as  I  understand  it.  There  must 
be  unity,  harmony,  and  coherence  in  the  stream  of  thought; 
and  lack  of  coherence,  conflict  of  ideas,  signifies  loss,  waste, 
lack  of  health. 

Modern  psychiatry  has  established  this  doctrine  of  Plato's 
in  a  most  striking  manner.  Freud's  doctrine  of  hysteria,  for 
example,  is  that  this  nervous  disease  is  due  to  a  shock  causing 
a  psychic  lesion,  usually  some  shock  in  early  life  resulting 
in  a  complex  of  associations  divorced  from  the  dominant  per- 
sonality. This  does  not  fuse  with  the  ordinary  stream  of 
thought  and  acts  like  a  foreign  body  in  consciousness. 
Extending  Plato's  doctrine  we  may  say  that  anything  in  a 
man's  past  that  he  dare  not  face,  acts  as  such  a  foreign  body 
and  is  detrimental  to  the  mental  health.  Thus  unity  and 
coherence  in  the  general  stream  of  thought  is  the  first  essen- 
tial condition  for  avoiding  interference;  and  a  dominant  pur- 
pose goes   far  toward  giving  this. 
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2.  Interest. — The  child  following  some  spontaneous  interest 
is  seldom  the  victim  of  interference.  It  is  when  dawdling 
over  the  uninteresting  that  his  thinking  becomes  disorderly; 
especially  if  there  is  a  strong  emotional  stimulus  there  is 
little  danger  of  interference. 

Freud  thinks  that  no  one  would  make  a  slip  in  speaking 
in  the  audience  of  the  Emperor,  or  in  a  serious  declaration 
of  love,  or  in  the  defense  of  one's  honor  and  name,  and  in 
short,  in  all  cases  where  one's  whole  self  is  absorbed. 

3.  Movement. — The  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  such  that 
for  continued  interest,  continued  change  is  necessary.  This 
is  best  expressed,  perhaps,  by  the  word  "  movement."  This 
can  be  brought  about  by  change  in  the  external  stimuli  or 
by  change  in  the  subjective  factor,  the  apperception  of  the  in- 
dividual. Thus,  no  matter  how  monotonous  the  environment, 
the  man  of  culture  can  have  a  sustained  interest  because  the 
richness  of  his  apperception  makes  it  possible  to  study  the 
same  object  from  many  different  points  of  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  uneducated  man  keeps  his  mind  clear  and  sane,  in 
the  routine  of  a  monotonous  existence  by  following  the  simple 
rule,  to  keep  moving. 

This  need  of  change  is  recognized  in  our  daily  occupations ; 
and  in  our  hours  of  leisure  and  recreation,  we  are  intolerant 
of  monotony.  The  first  essential  of  interest  in  a  book,  for 
example,  is  that  it  have  movement.  In  fact,  it  is  this  need 
for  change  that  causes  the  interference  when  occupied  with 
a  monotonous  task. 

4.  Activity. — Co-ordinated  motor  activity  is  an  important 
means  of  developing  orderly  association  in  general.  In  the 
various  forms  of  manual  work,  and  the  like,  close  attention 
and  clearness  of  the  mental  processes  are  essential,  and  prac- 
tice makes  for  orderly  thinking.  Beyond  all  this,  however, 
one's  occupation  represents  perhaps  the  most  important  com- 
plex of  associations  in  one's  personality.  If  one  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  choose  an  occupation  along  the  line  of 
one's  capacity,  this  becomes  a  focus  for  clear  thinking  and 
an  anchor  of  sanity. 

5.  Perspective. — Another  preventive  of  interference  is  what 
may  be  called  mental  perspective.  One  who  gives  attention 
to  big  things  and  is  satisfied  with  essentials  is  far  less  likely 
to  5e  the  victim  of  interference  than  one  who  has  an  ideal 
of  perfection  in  details.  On  account  of  the  limitations  of 
human  nature  one  who  tries  to  attend  to  all  details  is  certain 
to  suffer  from  interference  and  likely  to  neglect  essentials. 
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The  genius  of  the  great  man  consists  largely  in  seeing  big 
things  clearly  and  ignoring  details,  as  was  illustrated  in  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan. 

6.  Good  physical  condition. — The  dependence  of  orderly 
association  on  good  physical  condition  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day observation.  In  abnormal  nervous  conditions,  interfer- 
ence is  a  common  phenomenon.  The  mistakes  in  the  school, 
Bonhof  has  noted,  are  largely  correlated  with  fatigue.  The 
child  speaks  and  reads  and  writes  relatively  smoothly  in  the 
morning,  but  toward  noon  makes  many  errors.  Bonhof  says 
that  he  himself  makes  slips  in  language  most  frequently  after 
a  long  and  fatiguing  walk  or  the  like.  When  one  doesn't 
feel  well  one  has  a  tendency  to  speech  errors.  Alcohol  has 
a  similar  effect  as  a  rule.  In  the  school,  the  increase  of  such 
errors  is  a  clear  sign  of  fatigue  and  strain,  or  sometimes  of 
momentary  lack  of  adjustment.  When  such  errors  become 
common,  the  need  of  rest  is  indicated,  and  the  natural  reaction 
of  a  hearty  laugh  is  a  good  remedy. 

PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS 

What  is  the  practical  significance  of  all  this  for  educa- 
tion? Is  the  demand  for  habits  of  orderly  association  really 
important?  When  one  reflects  how  much  can  be  done  for 
those  actually  suffering  from  mental  disorder  by  re-educa- 
tion and  by  developing  habits  of  orderly  association,  one  is 
forced  to  believe  that  a  vast  deal  can  be  done  by  education 
in  the  way  of  prevention  of  pathological  mental  habits.  The 
method  that  is  good  for  cure  is  better  still  for  prevention. 

This  condition  of  mental  health,  namely,  orderly  associa- 
tion, involves  a  fundamental  and  far-reaching  principle.  It 
should  be  considered  in  all  arrangements  of  programs  and 
subjects,  in  all  methods  of  instruction.  In  school  instruction, 
as  the  writer  has  pointed  out  elsewhere,  there  are  not  only 
the  primary  direct  results  of  the  teaching  and  the  learning, 
but  also  certain  secondary  results,  certain  incidental  habits 
developed,  certain  peculiarities  of  thought,  certain  mental 
attitudes,  tricks  of  association,  and  the  like.  Some  of  these 
should  be  considered  as  primary  aims  of  instruction  and 
training,  but  as  they  are  incidental  results  of  the  work,  or 
usually  so  regarded,  we  may  call  them  secondary  results. 
With  these,  hygiene  is  especially  concerned,  and  among  these 
are  the  peculiarities  of  association  often  developed  by  the 
methods  used.  If  we  can  prevent  the  development  of  habits 
of  disorderly  association,  we  shall  do  much  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  individual;  for  interference  of  association  is 
often  the  germ  of  worry  and  the  beginning  of  fear. 
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The  aim  of  education  is  to  make  the  new  fuse  with  the 
old  and  become  part  of  one's  personality.  Education  would 
be  easy  if  we  had  only  to  make  sure  that  pupils  learned  a 
certain  number  of  things  in  an  ordinarily  accurate  manner; 
but  the  question  of  education  is  much  more  than  this.  It 
means  the  development  of  habits  of  attending  to  the  essential 
and  of  ignoring  the  unessential,  of  orderly  association  in 
regard  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  field  of  human  thought  and 
experience,  and  the  assimilation  of  what  is  learned. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  education  that  in  order  to 
remember  we  must  associate  an  idea  with  many  other  ideas, 
but  the  larger  the  number  of  associated  ideas  the  greater  the 
danger  of  error.  The  following  illustration  from  my  own 
experience  is  typical : 

Before  I  learned  German  I  had  no  trouble  in  spelling  the 
word  school.  But  the  other  day  I  wrote  the  word  Schule 
for  it.  I  was  writing  English.  I  had  no  intention  of  writing 
German;  but  I  was  in  haste.  I  gave  attention  merely  to  the 
beginning  of  the  word  Sch.  If  I  had  not  studied  German, 
but  had  specialized  in  English,  the  rest  of  the  word  would 
have  come  out  all  right;  for  the  movements  involved  in 
making  sch  would  have  been  firmly  and  clearly  associated 
with  those  involved  in  making  ool.  But  now  the  combina- 
tion sch  is  associated  in  two  series  as  the  initial  letters;  and 
this  makes  error  possible.  If,  as  we  may  infer,  we  have 
here  a  typical  illustration  of  what  occurs  in  all  such  cases, 
then  one  oi  the  essential  conditions  of  recollection  is  a  cause 
of  interference  and  error. 

It  is  precisely  this  fact,  namely,  that  the  greater  the  number 
of  associations  the  greater  the  liability  to  error  and  inter- 
ference, that  makes  mental  hygiene  necessary.  In  case  of 
the  uneducated  person  there  is  usually  perhaps  relatively 
little  interference  of  association,  except  in  regard  to  emo- 
tionally exciting  events,  but  for  the  student  or  the  man  of 
affairs  whose  work  makes  manifold  associations  necessary, 
mental  hygiene  as  regards  association  becomes  essential,  and 
in  the  school  it  is  of  prime  importance. 

Frequently  in  our  experience  this  interference  of  associa- 
tion is  not  clearly  conscious  unless  we  introspect  carefully. 
Dr.  Gamble  (ii,  p.  196)  in  her  study  of  memorising  by  the 
reconstruction  method,  gives  interesting  illustrations.  She 
writes : 

"  Proper  names  which  have  a  certain  arbitrariness  and  cannot  be 
recalled  by  any  process  of  logical  memory,  have  sometimes  a  madden- 
ing fashion  of  slipping  just  beyond  one's  reach  when  most  wanted, 
behavior  which  is  probably  due  to  the  reciprocal  inhibition  of  asso- 
ciations which  run  out  from  the  ideas   which   ought  to  bring  them 
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Up.  If  one  is  asked,  '  What  did  David  say  in  his  haste  ? '  or  '  What 
did  Portia  say  about  mercy?'  one  answers  with  mechanical  glibness 
*  All  men  are  liars  '  or  '  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ;  it  f  alleth 
like  the  gentle  dew  from  Heaven ' ;  but  if  one  is  asked  '  Who  said 
in  his  haste,  All  men  are  liars?'  or  '  Who  said,  The  quality  of  mercy 
is  not  strained?'  though  one  may  answer  promptly,  'David'  or 
'  Portia,'  yet  the  reproduction-reaction  time  will  be  a  little  longer, 
and  one  may  be  conscious  of  the  swift  mediation  of  other  images — 
perhaps  of  an  open  Psalter  or  of  a  mediaeval  court-room.  One  may 
even  detect  and  suppress  a  conflicting  association  with  the  mercy- 
quotation;  a  New  Testament  scene  or  one  or  more  of  the  Beatitudes 
may  flash  through  one's  mind,  even  when  one  seems  to  others  scarcely 
to  hesitate  in  giving  the  right  answer.  Now  when  proper  names  or 
syllables,  which  are  still  more  senseless  than  proper  names,  are  learned 
in  order,  no  other  association  is  likely  to  conflict  with  that  which 
runs  from  the  series-member  to  the  idea  of  its  number  or  place. 
On  the  "  other  hand,  there  are  apt  to  be  a  number  of  conflicting 
associations  with  the  association  which  runs  from  the  number  or 
place-on-the-list  idea  to  the  name  or  syllable,  and  even  with  the  asso- 
ciation which  runs  from  one  name  or  syllable  to  the  next.  For 
example,  when  one  wishes  to  recall  the  name  of  the  president  who 
succeeded  Andrew  Jackson  one's  '  mind '  may  run  feverishly  about 
among  the  details  of  that  gentleman's  personal  history  or  the  actual 
consequences  of  his  dictum  '  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils '  and 
may  refuse — at  least  for  the  moment — to  proceed  along  the  straight 
line  of  the  presidents." 

The  first  guarantee  of  eflflciency  in  recollection  is  the  pos- 
session of  habits  of  orderly  association,  and  any  method  of 
learning  is  to  be  judged  by  considering  its  effect  in  produc- 
ing or  hindering  such  habits.  Any  method  which  loads  the 
mind  with  unecessary  material  and  that  tends  to  develop  a 
habit  of  attending  to  the  unessential  and  of  forming  super- 
ficial or  irrelevant  associations  is  a  distinctly  bad  one.  Hence 
the  danger  connected  with  some  of  the  mnemonic  systems, 
the  danger  from  pedantic  methods  of  teaching,  and  from 
lack  of  perspective  in  learning.  The  waste  of  energy  in- 
volved Watt   (30)   has  well  described  as  follows: 

"  A  wrong  association  is  very  hard  to  eradicate.  It  intro- 
duces an  element  of  competition  into  the  working  of  the 
associations,  and  if  a  wrong  association  has  become  power- 
ful enough  to  recall  its  word,  the  consequence  will  be  that, 
in  order  to  repress  it,  the  correct  association  will  have  to 
be  worked  up  to  much  beyond  the  strength  necessary  for  the 
reproduction  of  its  word,  had  no  false  and  competing  associa- 
tion been  formed.  To  make  the  correct  association  compell- 
ing, it  will  have  to  be  raised  to  that  strength  which  will  enable 
it  to  reproduce  its  word  more  quickly  than  the  false  associa- 
tion can  reproduce  its  word.  This  means  a  great  deal  of 
useless  and  unnecessary  labour." 

The  writer  (5)  has  elsewhere  attempted  to  show  that  time 
is  necessary  for  the  organization  of  impressions  and  associa- 
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tions.  In  cases  of  amnesia  due  to  shock,  or  the  Hke,  where 
loss  of  memory  extends  only  to  a  relatively  short  period 
preceding  the  cause  of  it,  that  is,  in  cases  of  so  called  retro- 
active amnesia,  the  amnesia  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  memory  was  never  completely  organized.  In  normal 
memory  the  process  of  organization  is  continually  going  on, 
and  in  order  that  ideas  may  become  a  part  of  the  permanent 
memory,  time  must  elapse  for  the  organization  or  consolida- 
tion to  be  completed.  Anything  that  interferes  with  this 
hinders  acquisition. 

Bergstrom  and  others  have  since  found  experimental  evi- 
dence of  this  process  of  consolidation.  Miiller  and  Pil- 
zecker,  as  already  noted,  found  that  in  learning  nonsense 
syllables  less  was  retained  if  immediately  after  learning  a 
series  the  observer  was  required  to  concentrate  attention  on 
some  other  task,  and  they  assumed  that  the  mental  strain  of 
the  latter  checked  the  consolidation  process  necessary  for 
a  permanent  memory.  This  result  strongly  suggests  also  that 
interference  of  association  occurred  due  to  the  task  requir- 
ing attention. 

That  interference  of  association  is  especially  likely  to  occur 
in  the  first  few  minutes  after  anything  has  been  learned 
seems  to  be  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  these  experiments 
of  Miiller  and  Pilzecker.  After  learning  a  series  of  nonsense 
syllables  by  the  method  of  paired  associates  they  gave  the 
observer  a  task  requiring  concentration  of  attention  a  few 
seconds  after  the  learning  of  the  original  series  was  com- 
pleted. Again  in  another  series  the  task  requiring  atten- 
tion was  given  six  minutes  after  the  original  series  was 
learned.  A  test  was  made  of  what  was  retained  an  hour 
and  a  half  afterwards,  and  it  was  found  that  of  the  first 
series  only  28  per  cent  was  remembered ;  of  the  second  series 
49  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  process  of  organi- 
zation or  consolidation  of  the  original  series  had  been  largely 
completed.  In  the  first  series  there  was  not  time  for  organi- 
zation before  the  distraction  was  given,  hence  less  was  re- 
membered, probably  largely  on  account  of  the  greater  inter- 
ference of  association. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  is  obvious  on  a  moment's 
reflection.  Haste  in  learning  defeats  its  own  end,  and  a 
short  rest  may  be  frequently  distinctly  more  advantageous 
than  continued  work.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  suit- 
able periods  of  rest  should  occur  between  the  learning  of 
disparate  topics.  In  the  schoolroom,  for  example,  from  purely 
pedagogical  reasons,  not  to  mention  hygiene,  it  is  usually 
wise  to  give  a  rest  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  at  least,  after  one 
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recitation  or  the  study  of  one  subject,  before  taking  up  a 
different  one.  The  hurry  from  one  topic  to  another  in  the 
ordinary  class  drill  does  not  usually  mean  efficiency.  Espe- 
cially after  the  learning  of  a  fact  or  principle  of  prime  im- 
portance, a  rest  of  a  few  minutes  to  give  time  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  memory  may  be  a  distinct  advantage. 

More  recently  Fraulein  Heine  (20)  in  G.  E.  Miiller's 
laboratory  has  shown  by  experimental  investigation  that  the 
mechanism  of  recognition  and  the  mechanism  of  reproduction 
are  different.  Her  experiments  were  in  part  as  follows: 
The  observers  memorized  nonsense  material,  then  a  distract- 
ing task  was  given,  and  after  an  interval  a  test  was  made, 
not  of  what  was  retained,  but  of  what  could  be  recognized. 
With  the  method  of  recognition  there  was  no  evidence  of 
retroactive  inhibition  of  the  memory  for  the  material  learned. 
With  the-  method  of  paired  associates,  the  Treffer-methode, 
there  was  in  all  cases  retroactive  inhibition  of  the  memory. 
This  is  a  noteworthy  result,  and,  although  distinctly  in  con- 
flict with  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  fact  by  some 
psychologists,  seems  to  be  well  established  by  Heine's  experi- 
ments. How  shall  we  account  for  this?  The  obvious  expla- 
nation seems  to  be  that  in  case  of  the  method  of  recognition 
there  is  no  interference  of  association  when  the  test  of  recog- 
nition is  made;  by  any  other  method  there  is  likely  to  be 
interference  when  the  test  is  made.  This  is  in  agreement 
with  general  experience.  We  recognize  hundreds  of  persons 
and  things  that  we  cannot  recall  by  association,  or  recall 
with  confusion. 

The  fact,  which  seems  well  established,  that  before  the 
material  learned  has  been  thoroughly  organized  there  is  likely 
to  be  interference  of  association  with  all  methods  except  the 
recognition  method,  and  the  further  fact  that  when  the  new 
material  has  been  thoroughly  organized  no  interference  is 
likely  to  occur,  are  distinctly  significant  for  the  hygiene  and 
methodology  of  school  v^^ork. 

For  a  single  illustration  of  the  practical  application  of  this 
principle  take  the  methods  of  teaching  any  subject  like  a 
foreign  language.  In  the  early  stages  of  learning,  when  error 
is  certain  to  occur  by  the  method  of  reproduction  or  the 
like,  it  is  well  to  use  largely  the  method  of  recognition.  Fa- 
miliarize the  pupil  with  the  different  forms  by  showing 
them  in  the  book  and  by  repeating  them ;  and  do  not  attempt 
to  have  the  pupil  reproduce  them  until  a  considerable  famil- 
iarity has  been  acquired.  After  a  good  degree  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  forms  has  been  gained,  then  a  more  effective 
method  is  the  method  of  voluntary  reproduction.     Wherever 
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in  fact  the  method  of  reproduction  can  be  used  without  error 
it  is  distinctly  better,  but  where  error  or  interference  of 
association  is  Hkely  to  occur,  the  method  of  recognition  is 
better. 

To  illustrate  more  in  detail  the  way  the  principles  of  in- 
struction should  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental 
hygiene  as  well  as  from  that  of  pedagogy  in  the  narrower 
sense,  take  the  subject  of  correlation.  Few  subjects  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  teachers  more  than  this  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  Wherever  teachers  have  gathered,  and 
wherever  educational  periodicals  have  been  read,  the  means 
of  properly  correlating  the  different  subjects  of  instruction 
have  been  considered.  But  the  problem  of  correlation  is  one 
of  hygiene  as  well  as  of  pedagogy.  Many  different  subjects 
demand  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  It  seems  necessary  that 
several  branches  should  be  pursued  simultaneously.  These 
subjects,  however,  must  not  be  taught  in  a  haphazard  manner 
without  relation  to  each  other.  Without  correlation  the  nu- 
merous subjects  of  the  modern  programme  are  likely  to  cause 
confusion  and  over-pressure. 

How  may  different  subjects  be  taught  simultaneously  with- 
out confusion?  One  method  is  isolation.  Dr.  Harris  has 
this  in  mind  when  he  says  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen :  '*  Your  Committee  would  call  attention  in  this 
connection  to  the  importance  of  the  pedagogical  principle  of 
analysis  and  isolation  as  preceding  synthesis  and  correlation. 
There  should  be  rigid  isolation  of  the  elements  of  each  branch 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  clear  conception  of  what  is 
individual  and  peculiar  in  a  special  province  of  learning." 

On  the  other  hand,  correlation  is  an  important  means  of 
avoiding  confusion.  The  demands  of  hygiene  in  regard  to 
correlation  result  directly  from  the  psychology  of  memory 
and  association.  To  appreciate  their  significance  we  may 
again  take  illustrations  from  the  psychology  of  memory. 

Ebbinghaus  (8)  in  his  classic  experiments  upon  memory 
found  that  after  learning  a  series  of  nonsense  syllables,  al- 
though the  memory  of  it  was  so  evanescent  that  after  twenty 
minutes  he  was  unable  to  recall  the  series,  still  certain  traces 
persisted  unconsciously,  so  that  even  after  a  month  the  same 
series  could  be  re-learned  in  less  time  than  was  required  for 
a  new  one.  We  notice  the  same  in  ordinary  experience.  A 
forgotten  poem  or  lesson  is  relearned  more  easily  than  an  alto- 
gether new  one.  These  unconsciously  persisting  elements  we 
may  suppose  are  entirely  physical.  They  are  simply  the  traces 
of  neural  habit;  yet  they  are  potentially  related  to  conscious- 
ness, and  are  important. 
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Further  the  experiments  by  Bergstrom  (3)  have  shown 
that  such  unconscious  traces  or  rudimentary  habits  of  asso- 
ciation not  only  aid  in  re-learning  an  old  series  of  associa- 
tions ;  but  that  under  certain  conditions  they  hinder  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  new  series.  In  one  series  of  experiments  Dr. 
Bergstrom  tested  distinction  and  choice  times  by  having  the 
subject  of  his  experiments  sort  ordinary  playing  cards. 
Eighty  cards  were  used  in  a  pack,  and  there  were  ten  kinds 
of  cards,  each  marked  by  an  abstract  word  printed  at  the 
top.  The  observer  sorted  these  cards  as  rapidly  as  possible 
into  ten  piles  corresponding  to  the  ten  kinds  of  cards,  chance 
determining  the  order  of  the  piles.  Each  experiment  con- 
sisted in  sorting  two  packs  containing  the  same  words  into 
different  piles.  For  example,  one  of  the  ten  groups  of  cards, 
we  will  say,  had  the  word  suggestion  printed  at  the  top. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  experiment  these  cards  perhaps  were 
placed  at  the  right,  in  the  second  half,  in  front  of  the  ob- 
server. Another  group  was  placed  at  the  left  perhaps  at 
first,  and  at  the  right  in  the  second  half  of  the  experiment, 
and  so  on.  It  was  found  that  in  sorting  the  second  pack 
the  time  was  longer  and  the  observer  seemed  confused, 
showing  a  tendency  to  place  the  cards  in  the  positions  they 
had  had  in  the  first  half  of  the  experiment.  Two  different 
reactions  were  associated  with  the  same  sensory  stimulus 
and  interference  resulted.  Bergstrom's  results  do  not,  per- 
haps, show  quite  clearly  how  far  the  delay  was  due  to  these 
unconsciously  persisting  traces.  But  they  do  show,  appa- 
rently, that  during  the  process  of  acquiring  such  a  series  of 
associations,  interference  is  likely  to  occur  if  different  series 
are  learned  one  after  the  other  in  immediate  succession. 

Experiments  by  other  investigators  indicate  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  experiments  by  Miinsterberg  in  replacing  old 
and  well-organized  habits — like  the  dipping  of  a  pen  in  ink, 
the  putting  one's  watch  in  a  given  pocket,  and  the  like, — by 
new  ones,  showed  that  after  the  new  series  of  motor  asso- 
ciations was  thoroughly  learned,  either  the  old  or  the  new 
could  function  automatically  with  little  interference  from  the 
other,  i.  e.,  there  was  no  confusion. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration:  Dr.  Miinster- 
berg had  an  extended  piece  of  work  which  required  him  to 
sit  at  his  desk  writing  many  hours  each  day.  His  custom, 
like  that  of  most  writers,  was  to  dip  his  pen  in  an  ink  bottle 
placed  at  the  right  of  his  manuscript.  He  tried  the  following 
experiment:  Two  opaque  ink  bottles  of  just  the  same  size 
and  shape  were  used,  one  was  placed  at  the  right  of  his 
manuscript,  the  other  at  the  left.  The  bottle  at  the  right 
was  empty,  the  one  at  the  left  was  filled  with  ink.     As  he 
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wrote  he  automatically  dipped  his  pen  in  the  bottle  at  th*^ 
right  as  usual,  but  getting  no  ink  was  reminded  that  he  must 
try  the  bottle  at  the  left.  A  record  was  made  of  every  time 
the  pen  was  dipped  in  the  bottle  at  the  right  or  a  movement 
to  do  this  was  made.  The  result  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  Twenty-five  movements  more  or  less  to  the  right  were 
made  before  the  new  habit  of  dipping  the  pen  in  the  bottle 
at  the  left  was  fully  established.  Then  the  latter  bottle  was 
emptied,  and  the  one  at  the  right  filled  again.  A  number  of 
movements  towards  the  bottle  at  the  left  were  made 
before  the  old  habit  of  dipping  the  pen  in  the  one  at  the  right 
was  re-established.  Then  the  same  experiment  was  repeated 
emptying  the  bottle  at  the  right  and  filling  again  the  one  at 
the  left.  Some  eight  times  the  old  movement  of  the  hand 
towards  the  right  was  made  before  the  new  habit  of  dip- 
ping the  pen  in  the  bottle  at  the  left  was  re-established.  But 
the  experiment  was  continued  until,  finally,  the  writer  at 
will  could  change  from  one  bottle  to  the  other  without  making 
any  false  movements,  that  is,  either  habit  could  function  au- 
tomatically without  interference  from  the  other  after  a  single 
initial  impulse  from  the  will. 

These  experiments  supplement  each  other  and  they  throw 
an  important  light  upon  the  psychology  of  learning.  The 
one  series  shows  that  there  is  likely  to  be  interference  of  the 
incipient  habits  formed  during  a  process  of  learning;  the 
other  indicates  that  after  the  paths  of  habit  are  well  formed 
there  is  no  interference.  Of  course,  these  experiments  con- 
cern primarily  the  association  of  motor  reactions  with  sen- 
sory stimuli ;  but  the  results  are  in  harmony  with  those  found 
in  other  experimental  studies  of  memory,  and  illustrations 
from  every-day  experience  might  be  given  for  other  forms 
of  association. 

If,  as  we  may  suppose,  we  have  here  typical  examples  of 
what  occurs  in  all  psycho-physic  associations,  then  a  few 
pedagogical  inferences  seem  legitimate. 

It  is  clearly  important  in  methods  of  instruction  to  avoid 
this  interference  of  associations.  Wherever  a  large  number 
of  subjects  are  crowded  into  the  daily  program,  interference 
is  liable  to  result.  But  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  number  of 
subjects;  for  a  child's  attention  cannot  be  kept  long  upon 
one  thing.  Interest  soons  flags.  It  is  necessary  both  for 
psychological  and  hygienic,  as  well  as  for  practical  reasons, 
to  have  variety  in  the  daily  program.  The  psychology  of 
association  indicates  the  plan  that  is  hygienic.  Sometimes 
isolation  is  a  means  of  avoiding  interference,  sometimes  cor- 
relation. 

The    principle    would    seem    lo    be    as    follows :     When 
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the  similar  mental  processes  involved  in  learning  two  sub- 
jects are  the  essential  thing,  and  when  the  differentiae  and 
details  are  unimportant,  correlation  or  concentration  is  ad- 
vantageous. It  is  itself  a  means  of  avoiding  interference 
of  association.  Similar  processes  are  repeated  in  the  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  we  get  the  advantages  of  repetition  with- 
out destroying  interest.  Thus  arithmetic  and  algebra  may 
advantageously  be  studied  together;  for  similar  processes  in 
the  two  subjects  are  the  essential  things,  and  the  differentiae 
are  relatively  unimportant.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  dis- 
similar processes  and  the  details  are  essential,  isolation  is 
advisable.  For  example,  if  one  is  learning  two  similar  lan- 
guages, say  Italian  and  Spanish,  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  speaking  them,  it  is  well  to  study  one  until  the  associations 
are  well  organized  before  taking  up  the  other;  for  here  the 
slight  differences  are  important  and  interference  of  associa- 
tion would  be  likely  to  result  if  the  two  were  learned  simul- 
taneously. Recrudescent  memories  of  Spanish  sounds  might 
interfere  with  articulation  in  the  Italian  class;  and  Italian 
forms  would  be  likely  to  be  confused  with  Spanish.  Of 
course,  if  these  languages  were  studied  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, say  for  a  general  philological  purpose,  the  reverse  might 
be  true.  Cognate  forms  would  naturally  be  studied  together. 
Thus  where  the  dissimilar  elements  and  processes  are  essen- 
tial there  should  be  isolation  rather  than  correlation.  For 
example,  the  correlation  of  arithmetic  and  religion,  frequently 
attempted  in  the  past,  would  seem  to  be  unwise. 

This  principle  concerns  not  merely  the  matter  of  correla- 
tion in  the  program;  it  should  be  regarded  also  in  the  more 
concrete  questions  of  method. 

A  great  many  concrete  educational  problems  come  here. 
What  is  already  known  throws  light  upon  some  of  them. 
Where  two  series  are  to  be  learned,  several  members  of 
which  are  common,  as  h  b  c  i  f  and  h  b  e  i  1,  should  they  be 
learned  together  or  separately?  The  answer  to  this,  as  al- 
ready pointed  out,  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the 
two  series  are  learned.  If  they  are  learned  together,  there 
should  be  a  large  number  of  repetitions  to  insure  the  perma- 
nency of  correct  associations.  Usually  it  would  seem  to  be 
better  to  study  the  two  series  separately  at  first  until  they 
are  pretty  firmly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  because  there 
is  likely  to  be  interference  of  association,  if  not  actual  error, 
when  the  two  are  studied  simultaneously.  Take  a  single 
concrete  example ;  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  orthography 
is  the  spelling  of  homonyms  and  the  like, — similar  words, 
such  as  the  verb  advise  and  the  noun  advice — council,  the 
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name  of  a  deliberative  body,  and  the  counsel  of  wise  men  to 
which  we  are  supposed  to  listen.  Many  are  here  the  victims 
of  chronic  interference  of  association.  According  to  our 
formula,  the  spelling  of  such  words  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  taught  separately  with  many  repetitions,  not 
simultaneously  as  is  often  done;  for  here  the  differentiae  are 
essential.  Such  a  problem,  however,  must  be  solved  by 
experiment.  In  this  particular  case  the  problem  has  been 
studied  experimentally  by  Pearson  (23)  ;  and  while,  it  is  true, 
his  results  indicated  that  fewer  errors  occur  when  homonyms 
are  studied  together,  apparently  he  did  not  determine  in  how 
many  cases  the  students  tested  by  him  had  already  mastered 
one  member  of  the  pairs  studied;  and  recent  experiments  by 
Finkenbinder,  not  yet  published,  indicate  that  so  far  as  ex- 
periment is  concerned,  this  problem  is  at  least  still  open. 

So  much  for  the  hygienic  aspects  of  correlation.  I  may 
be  more  or  less  right  in  the  way  I  have  formulated  the 
practical  principle  stated;  but  the  general  principle  is  clear 
enough.  The  aim  in  correlation  should  be  to  avoid  interfer- 
ence of  association  as  much  as  possible.  The  hygienic  im- 
portance of  this  is  obvious  when  we  recall  that  usually  con- 
fusion is  a  form  of  worry. 

Of  course,  careful  thinkers  often  come  to  practically  this 
same  conclusion  when  they  aim  to  correlate  according  to  the 
natural  relations  of  things;  but  the  point  to  be  emphasized 
is  that  the  practical  pedagogical  problems  of  correlation  and 
the  like  should  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  hygiene 
and  the  psychology  of  association  as  well  as  by  the  more 
strictly  pedagogical  method  usually  adopted.  This  would  not 
only  be  of  advantage  hygienically,  for  avoiding  confusion 
and  worry,  but  it  would  also  check  the  abuses  of  correlation 
that  its  most  ardent  advocates  deprecate. 

In  the  organization  of  the  curriculum,  the  articulation  of 
the  grades,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  in  the  concrete  methods 
of  instruction,  this  principle  of  orderly  association  should 
be  regarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  often  been  strangely 
ignored  in  the  schools ;  but  here  and  there  an  experiment  has 
been  tried  by  a  method  of  concentration  in  accordance  with 
sound  principles.  At  Frankfurt,  in  Germany,  for  example, 
such  a  plan  has  been  adopted  for  many  years  in  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  secondary  schools. 

For  example,  in  the  Gymnasium  in  Frankfurt,  French  takes 
the  place  of  Latin  in  Sexta,  the  first  year  of  the  course,  and 
no  other  language  is  given  for  the  first  three  years;  thus 
the  pupils  concentrate  on  this  language  until  its  forms  are 
pretty  thoroughly  organized.    Then  at  the  beginning  of  Unter- 
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Tertia,  the  fourth  year  of  the  course,  when  pupils  are  per- 
haps twelve  years  of  age,  the  study  of  Latin  is  begun.  French 
is  continued ;  but  with  the  thorough  organization  already  ac- 
quired there  is  little  danger  of  interference  of  association; 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  Latin,  some  five 
to  ten  hours  a  week.  Then  after  two  years  more,  when  the 
Latin  fonns  are  thoroughly  organized,  i.  e.,  at  the  beginning 
of  Unter-Sekunda,  when  pupils  are  perhaps  fourteen  years 
of  age,  Greek  is  begun.  Latin  and  French  are  continued; 
but  their  forms  are  so  thoroughly  organized  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take  up  a  third  language  without  much  danger  of 
interference. 

Whenever  new  subjects  are  taken  up  it  would  seem  wise 
that  there  should  be  concentration  on  a  single  subject  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  for  thorough  organization  of  the 
essential  forms,  and  that  related  subjects  should  not  be  begun 
until  the  organization  is  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  hinder 
interference  of  association. 

In  all  methods  of  learning  the  same  principles  should  be 
remembered.  In  committing  to  memory,  for  example,  the 
whole  method  is  better  than  the  part  method,  not  only  be- 
cause the  task  is  usually  learned  more  quickly  by  the  whole 
method,  but  also  because  with  the  whole  method  there  is  less 
occasion  for  interference  of  association.  Thus  in  learning 
a  stanza  of  poetry  it  is  an  advantage  to  learn  it  as  a  whole. 
With  the  ordinary  method  of  learning  by  lines  an  interfering 
association  is  liable  to  be  formed  between  the  end  of  a  line 
and  the  beginning  of  the  same  line. 

In  most  errors,  such  as  are  made  in  the  school  room,  there 
is  interference  of  association.  On  the  other  hand,  that  errors 
are  likely  to  cause  interference  of  association  has  been  shown 
by  convincing  evidence.  Culler,  for  example,  reports  the 
results  of  his  own  experiments  as   follows : 

"  The  records  as  well  as  the  introspections  show  that  one  error 
tends  to  cause  another.  This  is  what  Book  means  when  he  speaks 
of  *  bad  associations,'  '  bad  tendencies  '  and  '  interfering  habits.'  Errors 
are  not  grouped  by  mere  chance,  but  an  error  makes  an  interfering 
association  which  is  hard  to  overcome.  The  cause  of  the  grouping 
of  errors  is  due  to  these  bad  and  interfering  associations.  Bosk 
finds  that  in  some  cases  it  takes  a  very  long  period  of  time  for  them 
to  drop  out,  and  that  not  until  they  do  drop  out  can  there  be  un- 
impeded progress.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  music  teacher  who  recom- 
mends that  in  learning  to  play  a  piano,  it  is  better  to  practise  in 
periods  of  15  minutes  with  recesses,  than  to  continue  for  an  extended 
practise,  because  of  the  fact  that  interfering  tendencies  do  come  in 
and  cause  error.  When  these  drop  out  again  gain  can  be  made 
without  the  strain  and  useless  labor  that  would  be  expended  in  a 
long  practise  at  the  time.  This  accounts  for  the  little  improvement 
on  some  days  and  the  smooth  progress  made  on  other  days." 
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The  desirability  of  helping  pupils  beforehand  on  the  lesson 
of  the  following  day  is  obvious.  Right  forms  and  correct 
methods  can  be  emphasized  and  error  avoided.  In  all  forms 
of  motor  training,  including  reading  and  speaking,  it  is  es- 
pecially important  to  avoid  error;  and  unless  in  the  first 
instance  the  teacher  goes  over  the  lesson  with  the  pupil, 
mistakes  are  almost  sure  to  occur.  In  many  schools  it  is 
the  custom  to  give  special  drill  at  the  end  of  the  recitation 
on  the  work  of  the  succeeding  lesson,  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  in  their  study  by  themselves  drill  on  correct  forms. 
In  general  the  aim  should  be  to  avoid  error  rather  than  to 
correct  it.  In  questioning  there  is  special  need  of  consider- 
ing the  formation  of  habits  of  orderly  association.  Ordinary 
methods  of  questioning  are  apt  to  lead  to  interference.  A 
question  is  an  association  experiment  under  school  condi- 
tions; an  association  experiment  is  a  question  under  labora- 
tory conditions.  The  child's  association  reaction-time  is  very 
much  longer  than  that  of  an  adult;  hence,  as  Mr.  Yamada 
(31)  has  shown,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  give  time  for 
children  to  answer;  and,  as  Meumann  has  found,  quick  an- 
swers are  apt  to  be  senseless  answers.  Again  the  spontaneous 
report,  the  Bericht,  is  in  most  instances  probably  less  likely 
to  cause  interference  of  association  than  ordinary  questions, 
because  a  child  has  the  opportunity  in  the  Bericht  to  eixpress 
dominant  ideas  first,  and  this  often  saves  interference. 

Again  in  the  ordinary  questioning  of  the  classroom  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  where  children  are  especially  interested 
in  one  special  point,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  wise  to  let 
them  express  themselves  on  the  topic  on  which  they  are 
interested  and  get  it  off  their  minds  wherever  it  is  possible, 
otherwise  interference  of  association  is  almost  sure  to  occur. 
It  is  true  that  pupils  should  be  trained  to  give  attention  to 
the  present  situation ;  but  when  they  come  into  the  school- 
room their  interest  in  the  previous  present  situation  is  often 
so  great  that  until  they  have  fully  expressed  themselves  upon 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  concentrate  on  the  new 
situation.  By  all  means  they  should  be  trained  to  attention 
to  the  present,  but  a  psychological  method  should  be  em- 
ployed in  developing  such  attention. 

Recent  studies,  especially  experimental  investigations  of 
the  higher  thought  processes,  have  shown  how  important  are 
the  instructions  given  by  the  experimenter,  in  determining 
the  attitude  and  associations  of  the  observer.  Under  certain 
conditions,  for  example,  positive  instructions  make  for  unity 
and  clearness,  negative  instructions  tend  to  produce  interfer- 
ence of  association.     Geissler  in  his  experiments  found  evi- 
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dence  "  that  a  simple  positive  instruction  sets  up  only  one 
determining  tendency,  in  accordance  with  which  certain  men- 
tal processes  are  neurally  prepared  for  easier  and  quicker 
entry  into  consciousness  as  soon  as  the  proper  stimulus  oc- 
curs; while  a  negative  instruction  sets  up  at  least  two  deter- 
mining tendencies,  which  either  bring  about  a  more  or  less 
conscious  conflict  of  two  mutually  exclusive  motor  reactions, 
as  in  the  attitudinal  form  of  suppression,  or  prevent  their 
ideational  representations  from  issuing  in  motor  discharge, 
and  thus  allow  another  neurally  prepared  process  to  lead  to 
a  reaction,  as  occurs  in  the  ideational  form  of  suppression." 

Whenever  students  come  to  a  recitation  with  a  wrong 
attitude  there  is  sure  to  be  interference  of  association.  Of 
course  this  may  be  an  attitude  of  repugnance  to  the  subject, 
or  -dissatisfaction  with  the  method  employed,  or  dislike  of 
the  teacher,  or  a  critical  attitude,  or  an  attitude  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  what  not,  but  in  any  case  it  is  likely  to  cause  con- 
fusion. This  is  often  seen  even  in  the  case  of  mature  stu- 
dents. For  a  single  concrete  illustration,  the  writer  has  often 
seen  students  at  the  doctor's  examination  unable  to  answer 
some  simple  question  because  their  attitude  was  one  of 
adjustment  to  a  very  difficult  situation,  and  expecting  an 
extremely  difficult  question  they  were  quite  unable  to  apper- 
ceive  and  answer  a  very  simple  one. 

At  the  ordinary  school  examination  one  finds  many  illus- 
trations of  interference  of  association.  The  necessity  of  fin- 
ishing one's  work  in  a  given  time,  the  importance  of  answer- 
ing as  well  as  possible,  the  fear  of  failure,  and  the  like,  all 
are  liable  to  produce  interference  and  confusion.  The  ordinary 
attitudes  of  the  examination  make  interference  almost  inevi- 
table, and  the  experience  of  many  a  student  is  similar  to  that 
reported  by  Mr.  Yamada  (31,  p.  179),  who  says  that  in  his 
own  case  a  question  at  an  examination  or  the  like  "  causes 
a  sudden  arrest  of  psychic  activity,  or  there  arises  out  of 
unconscious  complexes  an  apparently  unrelated  idea." 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  attention  of 
children  is  not  as  easily  adjusted  to  a  new  situation  as  that 
of  adults.  More  time  is  required  for  them  to  turn  attention 
from  one  thing  to  another.  Until  they  are  able  to  adjust 
attention  to  the  new,  interference  is  liable  to  occur,  and  both 
in  discipline  and  in  instruction  allowance  should  be  made 
for  this  slower  process  of  adjustment  in  case  of  children. 

Dr.  Rosanoff  and  Miss  Rosanoff  (24)  have  made  a  study 
of  association  in  children.  The  material  consisted  of  300 
records  of  association  tests  made  on  as  many  school  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  15,  the  subjects  being  selected 
at  random,  although  an  equal  number  of  each  age  were  tested. 
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The  results  showed  that  the  younger  subjects  gave  a  com- 
paratively large  proportion  of  doubtful  and  individual  reac- 
tions and  failures  to  react,  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  common  reactions.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  ten- 
dency of  children  to  respond  with  individual  reactions  more 
often  than  adults  were  due  largely  to  lack  of  mobility  of  at- 
tention, which  results  in  an  inability  quickly  to  dismiss  from 
the  mind  the  previous  stimulus  or  reaction  words,  and  to 
turn  the  mind  wholly  toward  the  new  stimulus. 

These  authors  found  also  a  definite  correlation  between  as- 
sociation and  mental  capacity,  and  also  between  association 
and  school  grade.  Extreme  departures  from  the  average  at 
a  given  age  they  conclude  are  dependent  on  pathological 
variations  in  mental  capacity,  plus  variations  being  character- 
istic of  unusual  precocity,  minus  variations  bordering  on  the 
pathological. 

In  the  school  room  the  phenomena  of  interference  of  asso- 
ciation are  very  common.  They  appear  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms  from  mispronunciations  and  errors  in  motor  ad- 
justment, mistakes  in  spelling,  and  the  like,  up  to  the  extreme 
forms  of  distraction  and  worry  on  the  border  line  of  the 
pathological.  Bonhof  (4),  for  example,  has  pointed  out  how 
frequently  mispronunciations  occur  in  the  schoolroom.  Not 
an  hour,  he  says,  passes  without  the  teacher  or  pupil  makes 
such  mistakes.  Almost  everybody  makes  them;  children  and 
adults;  cultured  and  uncultured;  rural  and  urban  children 
alike.  The  teacher  can  learn  much  from  such  phenomena; 
and  on  his  part  he  can  do  much  to  eliminate  them. 

Thus  in  all  methods  and  subjects  the  principles  of  orderly 
association  should  be  considered.  If  there  were  time,  con- 
crete illustrations  from  the  different  school  subjects  could  be 
given;  this  whole  matter  is  really  so  fundamental  in  the  hy- 
giene of  instruction  that  all  methods  of  learning  and  of 
teaching  should  be  judged  by  their  value  in  producing  orderly 
habits  of  association.  And  any  method  or  device,  or  sequence 
of  subjects,  or  the  like,  which  is  likely  to  cause  interference  of 
association  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  from  the  point  of 
view  of  mental  hygiene. 

If,  perchance,  these  suggestions  seem  to  the  reader  remote 
from  practical  hygiene,  let  him  recall  that  interference  of 
association,  error,  and  confusion,  usually  mean  the  begin- 
ning of  worry — the  great  enemy  of  mental  health, — and  that 
positive  hygiene  prefers  the  development  of  healthful  habits 
of  mental  activity  in  the  school  to  re-education  in  the  sani- 
tarium. 
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SUMMARY 

1.  Interference  of  association  is  inevitable  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  simultaneous  stimuli  of  the  nervous  system  may- 
conflict  and  be  more  or  less  mutually  inhibitory. 

2.  In  highly  organized  individuals  capable  of  mental  work, 
interference  should  be  exceptional  and  not  continuous.  It 
means  great  waste  of  energy,  and  when  habitual  is  liable  to 
be  the  cause  of  nervous  disturbance. 

3.  It  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  healthful  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  system  and  for  pedagogical  effi- 
ciency to  avoid  interference  of  association  as  much  as  possible 
in  all  forms  of  school  work,  not  only  by  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  learning,  but  also  by  the  arrangement  of  programs 
and  the  like. 

4.  In  arranging  the  program,  the  practical  rule  should  be: 
Where  the  similar  processes  in  two  subjects  are  the  essential 
ones,  then  correlation  is  advantageous.  It  is  a  means  of 
avoiding  interference  of  association.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  differentiae  and  details  are  the  essential  things,  then  isola- 
tion of  the  two  subjects  is  advantageous  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  interference  of  association. 

5.  Time  must  be  given  for  the  organization  or  consolidation 
of  what  has  been  learned.  Interference  of  association  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  first  few  minutes  after  the  acquisition. 
Thus  it  is  of  practical  importance  at  the  close  of  a  period 
of  study  in  one  subject  or  after  the  learning  of  a  specially 
important  fact  or  principle  to  give  a  few  minutes  for  rest. 
A  recess  of  five  or  ten  minutes  may  be  more  important  for 
the  fixing  of  what  has  been  learned  than  continuous  study. 
The  constitution  and  character  of  the  nervous  system  make 
the  need  of  time  for  organization  imperative.  Haste  defeats 
its  own  end. 

6.  The  secondary  results  of  school  instruction  referred  to 
are  of  primary  importance  for  hygiene;  and  many  of  the 
so-called  secondary  results  are  also  of  prime  importance  for 
pedagogy. 

7.  The  development  of  habits  of  attention  and  orderly  as- 
sociation is  quite  as  important  for  the  prevention,  as  re- 
education, for  the  cure  of  nervous  and  mental  defects. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN   THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL 


By  Henry   S.   Curtis 


A  normal  school  is  a  place  of  training  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  subjects  that  are  required  there  are  supposed  to  be 
selected  on  the  ground  that  they  will  be  directly  useful  to  the 
teacher  later.  This  consideration,  however,  has  not  applied 
to  the  work  in  physical  training.  There  has  apparently  been 
no  attempt  to  select  physical  activities  that  the  teacher  could 
use  with  her  students.  In  general  in  this  country  we  have 
not  required  physical  training  in  a  systematic  way  until  the 
high  school  or  college  is  reached.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  it  is  obviously  the  inversing  of  nature's  method.  The 
child  is  born  a  little  animal.  His  first  interests  and  achieve- 
ments are  almost  entirely  physical.  The  physical  period  is 
the  period  up  to  puberty.  After  that  there  is  a  great  awak- 
ening of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature.  The  child 
rises  into  his  last  inheritance  of  civilization.  Never  after- 
ward is  the  child  estimated  among  his  peers  so  largely  by  his 
prowess  as  he  is  in  the  years  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
this  of  course  means  that  never  at  any  other  time  is  physical 
prowess  so  much  desired  or  so  interesting.  The  little  child 
spends  nearly  all  of  the  energy  that  he  develops  in  motor 
activity.  Witness  the  ceaseless  running  back  and  forth  of 
the  three-year-old  or  the  child  of  five.  In  my  own  studies 
of  the  activity  of  children  at  Clark  University,  using  Amer- 
ican pedometers,  I  found  that  where  the  daily  activity  of  the 
school  children  was  only  eight  and  five-sixth  miles,  the  activity 
of  the  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age  was  nine  and 
two-fifths  miles,  showing  about  a  half  a  mile  greater  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  little  children.  Again,  while  the  average 
activity  of  the  school  children  was  only  eight  and  five-sixths 
miles,  their  activity  on  Saturday  was  ten  and  a  half  miles, 
showing  again  how  much  the  school  was  repressing  their 
normal  activity.  The  little  children  who  did  not  like  to  go 
to  school  usually  gave  as  the  reason,  because  "  they  had  to 
sit  still."  Repeated  tests  showed  that  the  little  children  less 
than  six  years  old  could  not  sit  entirely  still  for  more  than 
thirty  seconds ;  that  when  they  were  required  to  sit  still  for 
a  considerable  time,  they  became  restless  and  irritable.  This 
restlessness  is  only  the  outward  expression  of  the  high  nervous 
pressure  that  comes  from  motor  energy  unused.     The  asso- 
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ciation  fibers  in  the  child's  brain  are  poorly  developed,  he  has 
to  use  the  energy  of  each  motor  area  largely  in  its  own  par- 
ticular muscles,  which  can  only  mean  that  to  avoid  restless- 
ness the  small  child  must  use  all  his  muscles  frequently. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  everywhere  agrees  with  com- 
mon experience. 

Everything  seems  to  say  that  the  time  for  physical  training 
is  in  the  elementary  school.  It  is  then  that  there  is  the  greatest 
interest  in  physical  achievement.  Health  and  life  itself  are 
dependent  upon  establishing  a  strong  physique  at  that  time. 
Physical  development  in  childhood  builds  the  foundations  on 
which  all  later  achievements  must  be  erected.  If  the  child 
is  anemic  and  puny,  he  is  likely  to  be  carried  off  by  sick- 
ness. He  can  not  stand  the  worries  and  labors  of  school  life. 
As  soon  as  puberty  comes  the  girl  puts  on  her  long  dress, 
and  her  physical  activity  is  greatly  limited  thereby  and  by  the 
periods  of  disability  that  come  with  it.  She  must  get  most 
of  her  physical  training,  if  it  is  to  be  really  a  general  training, 
before  this  period.  In  the  days  of  Pericles,  the  boy  up  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  went  to  the  playground  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  the  school  in  the  afternoon.  In  Germany  to-day 
there  are  three  hours  of  physical  training  a  week  in  all  grades 
of  the  elementary  school.  In  the  English  schools  that  pre- 
pare for  the  public  schools,  such  as  Eaton  and  Rugby,  there 
are  about  fifteen  hours  a  week.  In  contrast  to  this  we  have 
scarcely  any  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this  country.  There 
is,  however,  a  strong  movement  in  this  direction  at  present. 
State  requirements  are  being  established,  and  curriculums  of 
games  are  being  introduced.  The  time  to  train  along  any 
line  is  surely  the  time  of  greatest  interest  in  this  activity  and 
the  ripening  of  the  faculty  which  controls  it.  The  intellectual 
development  of  the  race  has  followed  its  physical  develop- 
ment. The  physical  is  the  first  side  of  the  individual  to  come 
to  maturity.  All  of  these  arrows  indicate  that  physical  train- 
ing should  in  general  precede  intellectual  training,  and  should 
be  completed  long  before  the  intellectual  training  can  be  fin- 
ished. The  physical  training  of  the  child  begins  in  the 
spontaneous  movements  even  before  birth.  The  baby  lies 
upon  his  back,  and  kicks  up  his  heels,  and  waves  his  fists  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  almost  ideal  development  to  the  muscles 
of  the  arms,  legs,  and  back.  The  child  of  two  or  three  finds 
in  running  and  walking  and  climbing  constant  use  for  every 
muscle.  In  pioneer  days  this  training  was  naturally  con- 
tinued by  the  hunting,  and  the  fishing,  the  felling  of  trees, 
and  the  other  activities  of  the  frontier.  To-day  for  the  great 
majority  of  children  these  activities  have  ceased.     The  daily 
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life  no  longer  furnishes  the  necessary  exercise,  and  the  school 
must  do  it. 

If  this  standpoint  be  true,  and  physical  not  intellectual 
training  is  the  paramount  need  of  little  children,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  the  physical  training  of  the  normal  school  must  be 
normal  training,  the  same  as  in  other  subjects  presented 
there;  that  the  teacher  must  not  come  to  the  school  prepared 
to  give  a  certain  quota  of  information  alone,  but  she  must 
be  a  good  physical  type,  able  to  do  the  physical  stunts  as  well 
as  the  mental  ones.  We  must  get  away  from  the  ideal  of 
the  teacher  as  a  lean  ascetic  poring  over  some  dusty  volume 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  and  see  in  its  place  the  healthy, 
robust,  wholesome  man  or  women,  with  large  sympathies 
and  large  acquaintance  with  life,  who  comes  to  live  with 
the  children  for  a  season.  His  main  business  is  not  to  teach 
arithmetic  or  geography,  but  rather  to  train  individuals  on 
every  side  of  their  nature.  He  will  teach  arithmetic,  but 
he  will  also  teach  baseball.  He  will  see  that  the  relationships 
of  the  children  to  each  other  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
and  friendliness  which  they  develop  are  quite  as  important 
as  anything  that  he  can  teach  them,  and  he  will  not  seek  so 
to  monopolize  the  child's  time  with  the  set  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  that  there  will  be  no  time  to  be  a  child  and  gain 
the  experience  of  a  child.  If  the  normal  school  is  to  make  its 
physical  training  also  normal  training,  then  it  must  obviously 
select  physical  activities  that  can  be  carried  from  the  normal 
into  the  public  schools. 

Gymnastics. — To  most  people  physical  training  means  gym- 
nastics and  a  gymnasium,  but  it  must  be  seen  at  once  that 
no  system  of  traiitiing  that  requires  a  gymnasium  or  an  ex- 
pensive equipment  to  carry  it  on  can  be  either  normal  or  a 
practical  training  for  our  schools  at  present,  for  the  reason 
that  far  less  than  one  per  cent  of  them  are  provided  with 
gymnasiums,  and  the  teachers  can  not  carry  a  gymnasium 
about  with  them.  There  probably  is  not  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  normal  students  for  whom  heavy  gymnastics  may 
offer  real  normal  training.  Light  gymnastics  with  wands, 
Indian  clubs,  and  dumb-bells,  are  more  practical  in  that  there 
are  far  m.ore  schools  provided  with  these  facilities  than  have 
gymnasiums.  But  it  must  be  said  of  these  exercises  in  gen- 
eral, that  they  do  not  give  fresh  air,  and  that  they  offer  very 
little  if  any  mental  relaxation  or  recreation.  Calisthenics  can 
be  carried  into  any  school,  as  no  apparatus  is  needed,  but 
the  same  criticisms  hold  true  of  them  as  of  the  light  gym- 
nastics.    In  general  practice  also  they  are  given  in  a  listless, 
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spiritless  way  that  means  neither  physical  training,  fresh  air, 
or  recreation. 

Athletics. — Athletics  as  they  exist  at  present  in  our  normal 
schools  make  no  better  showing.  The  whole  tendency  in 
athletic  reform  is  to  provide  athletics  for  the  student  body 
and  get  away  from  the  intercollegiate  type  of  sport.  Yet 
most  or  at  least  many  of  our  normal  schools  have  no  other 
sort  of  athletics,  and  the  whole  effort  apparently  is  to  get 
a  winning  team  that  can  scoop  any  other  school  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. I  doubt  if  a  normal  school  should  have  any  com- 
petitive athletics  at  all.  Certainly  such  practice  is  not  normal 
training,  and  it  tends  to  perpetuate  athletics  of  this  type  in 
the  schools  of  the  country.  As  physical  training  for  the 
student  body,  it  may  be  disregarded,  because  it  reaches  so 
few.  The  only  athletics  pursued  by  the  girls  in  most  normal 
schools  is  tennis  and  a  little  basket  ball  and  hockey.  While 
the  young  women  probably  constitute  four-fifths  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  entire  athletic  field  is  usually  given  over  to  the 
young  men  and  competitive  sports,  and  the  young  women 
have  to  play  in  such  space  as  they  can  find. 

General  Athletics. — Athletics  in  this  country  have  been  sub- 
ject to  two  general  criticisms.  They  have  reached  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  student  body,  and  in  general  the  strong- 
est and  best  developed  part  of  it,  who  had  the  least  need  of 
the  training;  and  second,  there  have  been  no  standards.  The 
A.  A.  U.  has  had  almost  absolute  control  of  our  athletics, 
and  under  the  guise  of  promoting  amateur  athletics  has  been 
interested  only  in  the  specialist  in  sport,  who  has  been  prac- 
tically a  professional  whether  he  has  been  paid  for  it  or  not. 
It  has  not  been  interested  in  general  educational  athletics  for 
the  student  body.  The  sort  of  sportsmanship  and  courtesy 
that  has  been  shown  at  our  great  college  games  often  has 
been  a  denial  of  all  the  social  and  moral  standards  of  our 
civilization.  The  movement  for  reform  in  athletics  has 
also  two  essential  directions.  Seeing  in  athletics  a  valuable 
physical,  social,  and  mental  training,  it  demands  that  it 
should  be  provided  for  all,  and  that  it  should  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  educational  forces  of  the  country.  The 
reformers  are  unwilling  to  let  our  standards  be  set  entirely 
by  the  sellers  of  athletic  goods  or  by  semi-illiterate  coaches 
who  are  hired  to  win  games. 

Dr.  Luther  Gulick  has  probably  done  more  to  reform  ath- 
letics in  this  country  than  any  other  one  man  through  two 
methods  which  he  introduced  into  the  public  school  system 
of  New  York,  and  has  since  promoted  about  the  country. 
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The  first  was  the  forming  of  the  Public  School  League  of 
New  York  City,  which  is  similar  to  the  Schools  Athletic 
League  of  London,  but  was  probably  a  new  invention  with 
Dr.  Gulick.  The  essential  contribution  of  this  League  has 
been  the  introduction  of  a  non-competitive  standard  test, 
which  sets  boys  to  competing  not  against  each  other  but 
against  a  standard  accomplishment  which  any  well  developed 
boy  should  be  able  to  perform.  In  competitive  athletics, 
children  soon  learn  their  relative  place.  It  becomes  perfectly 
certain  that  Johnnie  Jones  can  beat  everybody  else  in  the 
hundred  yards,  and  consequently  no  one  else  cares  to  run. 
Competition  amongst  individuals  tends  to  the  selection  of  a 
few  winners,  toward  the  specialization  of  the  most  capable. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  training  that  the  school  should  give. 
The  small  child  needs  not  specialization  but  general  train- 
ing; and  all,  not  a  few,  should  get  the  benefits.  The  Public 
School  Athletic  League  issues  a  handbook  which  sells  for  ten 
cents  and  contains  its  standards.  The  secretaries  of  this 
league  are  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York 
City.  There  are  about  a  hundred  other  cities  that  have  taken 
up  these  standards  adopted  by  New  York  City.  The  com- 
mon standard  is  that  the  boy  under  thirteen  shall  be  able 
to  run  the  sixty-yard  dash  in  eight  and  three-fifths  seconds ; 
jump  five  feet  nine  inches  standing;  and  chin  a  bar  four 
times.  These  tests  have  two  great  advantages,  that  they  get 
a  large  number  of  pupils  into  training,  and  that  they  set  a 
standard  of  accomplishment.  At  the  time  we  first  tried  this 
test  in  the  Washington  playgrounds,  we  found  that  there  were 
none  of  the  children  able  to  do  the  three  things ;  but  after 
four  summers  of  organized  play,  over  five  hundred  children 
did  the  three  things.  Children  always  tend  to  come  up  to  a 
standard.  These  tests  do  not  require  much  room.  If  there 
is  not  room  in  the  school  yard,  the  children  can  run  the 
sixty-yard  dash  in  the  street.  This  offers  practical  athletics 
for  all  schools  whether  city  schools  or  country  schools.  All 
normal  students  should  have  some  practise  in  trying  or  at 
least  seeing  these  tests.  They  may  be  difficult  for  women 
students  in  a  normal  school,  but  if  boys  are  to  be  taught  by 
women,  the  women  must  have  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  other  sex  as  well.  At  least  they  should  understand 
what  these  accomplishments  are  and  how  they  are  acquired. 

Class  Athletics. — The  other  form  of  athletics  promoted  by 
Dr.  Gulick  which  is  suited  for  use,  is  the  type  which  is 
known  as  class  athletics.  Class  athletics  were  invented  by 
Dr.  Ballard,  assistant  director  of  physical  training  for  New 
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York  City.  In  class  athletics  the  class  competes  as  a  unit 
and  the  average  record  of  the  members  of  the  class  constitutes 
its  record.  At  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  class  must  com- 
pete. As  the  class  record  is  largely  determined  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  weaker  members,  this  sets  all  the  class  to 
train  these  weak  ones.  The  competitions  are  usually  in  the 
same  event  as  the  standard  test.  In  some  ways  it  is  simpler 
in  practice  than  the  individual  test,  as  the  record  of  forty 
boys  can  be  taken  in  a  dash  without  a  stop  watch.  If  it 
takes  the  class  five  minutes  and  twenty  seconds  to  run  the 
distance,  simple  division  by  forty  will  show  that  the  average 
time  was  eight  seconds.  The  average  records  that  some 
classes  have  made  in  this  way  are  truly  astonishing. 

Relay  Races. — There  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  relay 
races,  nearly  all  of  which  are  interesting  to  children.  Where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  children  in  the  relay,  this  is  one 
of  the  easiest  ways  to  interest  children  in  running,  and  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  is  sure  to  result. 

Folk  Dancing. — There  is  a  great  new  interest  in  folk  danc- 
ing at  present,  also  largely  due  to  Dr.  Gulick.  The  folk 
dances  are  the  old  racial  dances  that  have  been  practised  by 
peasant  peoples  in  the  market  places  or  on  the  green  for  gen- 
erations. They  are  nearly  all  vigorous,  offering  the  best 
sort  of  physical  training.  They  are  done  to  music  thus 
adding  the  charm  of  rhythm.  They  are  too  vigorous  to  be 
suggestive  and  leave  the  dancer  too  tired  to  concoct  mischief. 
For  the  most  part,  the  women  dance  with  the  women  and  the 
men  with  the  men.  They  are  one  of  the  best  antidotes  we 
have  for  the  dance  hall  with  its  well  known  evils.  They  are 
being  introduced  into  the  public  schools  quite  generally  about 
the  country.  In  certain  places  there  will  be  prejudice  against 
them,  because  of  the  name,  but  there  will  be  little  if  any 
prejudice  arising  from  the  exercise  itself,  and  the  prejudice 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  general  introduction  in  the  past  has  been  the  impossi- 
bility of  securing  suitable  music.  This  has  now  been  over- 
come through  the  Victrola  machine  and  records,  as  a  Vic- 
trola  with  ten  records  can  be  secured  for  a  little  over  fifty 
dollars,  which  surely  is  not  a  prohibitive  price  for  any  school. 
Folk  dances  lend  themselves  peculiarly  to  festival  occasions 
where  they  usually  form  one  of  the  chief  charms.  These 
festivals  are  spreading  to  the  small  towns  and  the  country, 
and  the  ability  to  get  up  an  acceptable  play  festival  will  be 
sure  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  teacher  in  the  com- 
munity.    Folk   dances   have   the   advantage  of   giving   both 
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physical  exercise  and  grace.  While  they  are  ordinarily  learned 
in  a  gymnasium  and  thus  are  not  directly  in  the  open  air, 
they  may  be  learned  in  the  yard  instead  and  are  often  prac- 
ticed there.  Folk  dancing  is  especially  adapted  to  the  physi- 
cal training  of  girls,  from  the  fourth  grade  on;  and  all 
women  students  in  the  normal  schools  should  be  required  to 
learn  a  few  of  the  simplest  ones. 

Volley  Ball. — In  regard  to  games  for  older  children,  until 
very  lately  our  schools  have  been  facing  almost  unsurmount- 
able  difficulties.  The  school  yards  have  been  very  small,  and 
our  national  games  have  been  baseball  and  football,  both 
of  which  required  very  large  grounds.  The  games  and  the 
yards  could  not  come  together.  The  renaissance  of  play 
has  brought  with  it  several  new  games  that  are  suited  to 
the  space  as  the  others  were  not.  Among  these  games  is,  I 
should  say,  first  and  foremost,  volley  ball.  Volley  ball  is 
a  natural  corrective  of  the  stooped  and  rounded  shoulders 
and  the  hollow  chest  of  the  class  room.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
quired in  the  upper  grades  if  for  that  reason  alone.  It 
demands  very  little  space,  as  the  ground  is  only  fifty  by 
twenty-five  feet  in  size.  The  ball  is  soft  and  does  not 
break  the  windows.  The  equipment  is  very  inexpensive,  cost- 
ing not  more  than  five  or  six  dollars  for  the  complete  outfit. 
The  game  is  played  by  girls  as  well  as  boys ;  but  perhaps  its 
greatest  advantage  is  that  children  will  begin  to  play  it  at 
nine  or  ten  and  continue  to  play  it  until  they  are  sixty  or 
seventy.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  rural  school,  because 
the  boys  may  play  with  or  against  the  girls,  and  it  is  often 
the  only  team  game  that  there  are  enough  of  the  older  chil- 
dren to  play.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  school  use,  because 
there  may  be  any  number  of  players  on  a  side,  and  the  class 
may  take  the  game  as  a  regular  period  of  physical  training. 
It  is  almost  the  only  game  that  can  do  the  work  of  cor- 
rective gymnastics.  Every  girl  ought  to  play  the  game  in 
order  to  get  her  head  and  shoulders  back  and  stretch 
her  chest  out.  Every  country  boy  ought  to  play  the  game  if 
it  were  only  to  cure  his  round  shoulders  and  forward  slant- 
ing head.  Volley  ball  is  being  systematically  introduced  in 
a  number  of  city  school  systems  at  the  present  time. 

Indoor  Baseball  or  Playground  Ball. — Playground  baseball 
is  played  with  an  indoor  baseball  on  a  thirty-five  foot  dia- 
mond. It  is  like  regular  baseball,  except  that  the  ball  must 
be  pitched  underhanded,  and  the  player  is  not  allowed  to 
steal  bases.  It  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  play  of  girls 
and  boys.    In  Houston,  Texas,  I  found  there  were  from  three 
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to  five  teams  among  the  girls  in  every  school  in  the  city. 
A  diamond  can  be  laid  out  in  almost  any  school  yard.  It  is 
a  really  practical  game  for  the  school  and  the  city. 

Long  Ball. — Long  ball  is  a  variation  of  indoor  baseball, 
but  it  is  played  with  only  one  base,  which  corresponds  to 
second  base.  The  player  is  put  out  by  a  caught  fly  or  by 
touching  or  striking  him  with  the  ball  as  he  runs.  There 
are  no  fouls,  and  any  touch  of  the  ball  is  a  fair  hit.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  players  on  a  side.  The  game  is  very 
fast,  because  of  the  absence  of  fouls. 

Basket  Ball. — Basket  ball  is  the  game  most  commonly 
played  at  present  in  school  yards  by  older  children.  Never- 
theless it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  their 
needs  as  the  games  that  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  not  played 
much  by  children  before  they  are  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Girls  and  boys  play  by  different  rules,  so  that  they  can  not 
play  together.  In  the  country  schools  there  are  seldom  enough 
older  girls  or  boys  to  play  the  game.  Basket  ball  makes  the 
most  violent  strain  on  the  heart  of  any  game  that  we  know, 
because  the  playing  is  almost  continuous.  The  strain  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  in  football.  If  the  game  is  to  be  played 
in  the  elementary  schools  where  the  pupils  have  not  been 
examined,  the  halves  should  be  not  more  than  ten  minutes. 
Basket  ball  has  the  element  of  personal  encounter  in  it, 
which  is  apt  to  lead  to  rough  play  and  quarrels.  A  class 
can  not  well  be  taken  out  to  play  basket  ball,  as  there  will 
always  be  a  number  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  play  the 
game,  and  only  ten  players  are  required.  This  would  make 
four  grounds  necessary  to  have  a  class  of  forty  play  as  a 
regular  exercise,  and  most  school  grounds  do  not  have  that 
much  space,  as  the  ground  35  x  70  is  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  the  volley  ball  ground. 

Tether  Ball. — Tether  ball  is  well  adapted  to  school  yards. 
It  is  the  most  vigorous  game  that  we  have  that  can  be  played 
on  a  small  space.  A  pole  thirteen  feet  in  length  is  set  three 
feet  in  the  ground.  On  the  top  of  the  pole  is  a  tennis  ball 
in  a  netting  sack.  A  ring  six  feet  in  diameter  is  drawn  around 
the  pole,  and  a  line  twenty  feet  long  bisects  the  pole  and  the 
ring.  One  player  stands  on  the  one  side  with  a  tennis  racket 
and  drives  the  ball  around  the  pole  as  hard  as  he  can,  and 
his  opponent  drives  it  back  again.  The  one  who  succeeds  in 
winding  up  the  ball  around  the  pole  above  the  black  line  will 
win  the  game. 
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Captain  Ball  and  Emperor  Ball  and  Newcomh. — These  are 
games  well  adapted  to  school  use  also.  They  are  games  of 
lower  organization  and  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the 
other  games. 

Tennis,  Hockey,  Baseball  and  Football. — Every  young  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  play  all  of  these  games  fairly  well,  and 
every  young  woman  should  be  able  to  play  the  first  two  at 
least.  Nevertheless  they  can  not  be  properly  normal  sub- 
jects, because  there  is  not  room  for  them  on  the  school  yards 
ordinarily. 

Class  Room  Games. — There  have  grown  up  during  the  last 
few  years  a  series  of  games  suitable  for  any  classroom. 
These  may  be  played  in  place  of  having  recess  on  a  rainy  or 
disagreeable  day  or  to  liven  up  the  class  whenever  it  gets 
dull.  They  are  carried  on  between  the  desks  or  over  them 
and  are  practical  for  any  school.  If  the  windows  are 
thrown  open  during  the  period,  such  games  may  meet  the 
requirements  of  exercise,  recreation  and  fresh  air.  Such 
games  are  just  as  truly  normal  subjects  as  arithmetic. 

Games  for  Little  Children  in  the  Yard. — By  these  I  mean 
the  current  games  for  little  children,  such  as  can  be  found 
in  Miss  Bancroft's  book  of  Games  or  in  Johnson's  ''  Educa- 
tion by  Plays  and  Games."  These  games  the  teacher  may 
everywhere  use  voluntarily,  at  present,  and  they  are  there- 
fore directly  practical.  But  a  normal  school  should  be 
prophetic.  It  is  training  not  for  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but 
the  students  of  to-day  must  be  trained  along  the  line  of 
educational  progress  and  fitted  to  lead  the  movement.  They 
should  be  prepared  for  conditions  which  are  to  prevail  five  or 
ten  years  hence.  All  the  indications  seem  to  show  that  the 
time  is  not  far  hence  when  we  shall  require  the  teachers  to 
organize  the  play  of  the  children.  This  has  already  come 
in  Germany  and  Denmark  and  England,  and  I  know  not 
what  other  countries.  Most  of  our  progressive  cities  now 
have  organized  recesses  for  the  younger  children,  and  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cities,  games  are  being  introduced 
into  the  curriculum,  and  are  taking  certain  periods  previously 
devoted  to  class  work.  Even  if  games  are  not  required,  the 
teacher  ought  to  play  with  the  children  in  order  to  get  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  them  and  be  able  to  understand  them. 

Physical  Training  in  the  Elementary  School. — I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  inasmuch  as  the  early  days  of  life  are  the  physi- 
cal period,  that  not  less  than  half  of  the  time  of  the  lower 
grades  and  perhaps  of  the  entire  elementary  school  years 
should  be  given  to  physical  training,  and  that  this  amount 
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should  be  decreased  gradually  as  we  go  up  into  the  high 
school  and  college.  That  the  time  for  the  majority  of  the 
physical  trainng  is  in  the  elementary  school  period,  seems 
to  be  scarcely  open  to  dispute.  But  play  is  also  the  life  of 
the  child,  in  which  he  is  forming  most  of  his  habits  and  gain- 
ing nearly  all  his  experience.  There  is  a  large  mass  of  facts 
that  seem  to  indicate  that  the  elementary  children  would 
make  quite  as  good  progress  in  their  studies  if  a  half  of  their 
present  school  hours  were  devoted  to  play,  and  they  would 
be  acquiring  at  the  same  time  other  forms  of  training  that 
would  be  worth  quite  as  much  to-  them. 

Rules  for  Games. — Anyone  who  will  study  the  athletic 
guide  for  any  of  our  games  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
these  rules  were  intended  for  professional  players  and  not 
for  children.  The  rules  presuppose  the  professional  umpire 
and  the  grandstand  full  of  spectators.  In  Germany  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Promotion  of  Folk  and  Child  Play  has  issued 
several  hundred  thousands  of  books  of  rules  for  the  com- 
mon games  of  the  children.  It  seems  to  me  little  less  than  a 
national  disgrace  that  we  have  left  the  athletic  supply  hpuses 
to  make  the  rules  of  our  children's  games.  These  rules  are 
too  complicated  in  the  first  place,  so  that  school  children  can 
not  understand  them.  In  the  second  place  they  are  not  de- 
signed in  general  to  secure  social  and  educational  results  but 
a  spectacle.  Is  it  anything  less  than  a  scandal  for  instance 
that  the  only  book  of  rules  that  we  have  for  volley  ball,  makes 
it  one  of  the  conditions  of  playing  the  game  that  *'  The  Spald- 
ing Official  Ball  shall  be  used."  One  can  but  ask  himself: 
Do  our  American  games  belong  to  the  supply  houses? 

Will  the  Games  and  Dances  Give  Physical  Development? — 
People  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  games  as  a  system  of 
physical  training,  and  most  people  would  be  inclined  to  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  adequate 
physical  development  in  that  way.  Games  will  not  certainly 
produce  the  type  of  the  Farnese  Hercules,  but  they  may 
well  create  the  type  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  They  will  de- 
velop a  strong  heart  and  lungs  and  a  stable  nervous  system; 
they  will  produce  strength  of  legs  and  body  muscles ;  but  they 
probably  will  not  secure  to  any  large  degree  strength  of 
arms.  The  child  uses  constantly  in  his  play  nearly  every 
muscle  in  his  body;  and  if  these  games  are  only  interesting 
enough  and  are  carried  on  for  a  long  enough  time  each  day 
to  lead  to  a  maximum  of  effort,  they  furnish  almost  ideal 
muscular  exercise.  Gymnastics  seldom  reach  all  the  muscles 
in  the  same  way  that  the  child  uses  them  in  his  play. 


MENTAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  well  organized  series  of  experiments 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  discovering  whether  there  are  mental 
sex  differences  and  what  their  nature  may  be,  is  reported  in  the 
June  and  December  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy 
for  1912.  In  this  somewhat  lengthy  article  of  forty-seven  pages,  the 
authors,  Burt  and  Mioore,  have  ably  correlated  their  results  with 
those  of  other  investigators  in  the  same  field.  The  introduction  of 
well-planned  graphs  serves  forcibly  to  illustrate  the  points  involved. 
Whatever  conclusions  one  may  draw  from  the  experiments,  one  can 
not  but  wish  for  more  of  the  same  character  and  quality,  in  this 
and  kindred  lines. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  way  of  comparing  sex  differences  is  by 
contrasting  conspicuous  characters  in  particular  lines.  For  example, 
Ellis  says  of  the  1,030  persons  of  eminence  in  British  history  but 
55  are  women.  Cattell,  out  of  the  1,000  most  prominent  persons  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  finds  but  32  women,  and  these  prominent 
because  of  beauty  or  birth.  There  are  said  to  be  nearly  twice  as 
many  men  as  women  in  the  asylums  for  idiots  and  imbeciles.  Any 
conclusions  from  such  data,  as  the  authors  have  most  forcibly  shown 
by  well  plotted  graphs,  can  have  but  little  significance.  The  extreme 
is  no  indication  of  the  mean.  For  the  general  tendencies  of  the  two 
groups  may  run  practically  parallel. 

The  chief  theories  for  sex  difference  have  been  biological,  and 
the  distinction  of  sex  has  been  largely  with  reference  to  reproduc- 
tion. The  authors  think  that  conjugation  seems  necessary  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species,  but  it  should  be  said  the  experiments 
of  Woodruff  contradict  this  assumption.  Those  qualities  connected 
with  reproduction  are  called  primary,  all  others,  such  as  height,  voice, 
strength  and,  it  is  generally  thought,  mind,  are  called  secondary. 
The  ultimate  origin  of  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  much  controversy. 
The  explanations  may  be  grouped  in  five  sets  of  theories  of  which 
the  key  words  are, — selection,  development,  constitution,  environment, 
transmission. 

Of  the  first,  Darwin  has  given  probably  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete discussion.  This  group  of  theories,  however,  fails  to  explain 
why  the  secondary  characters  of  each  sex  are  transmitted  to  each 
particular  sex, — why  they  do  not  blend  in  equal  proportion. 

The  developmental  theories  claim  that  the  inequality  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  primary  qualities  produces  the  large  secondary  sex- 
differences.  Spencer  calls  woman  "  an  arrested  man "  and  says  she 
"  remains  more  of  a  child  and  something  of  a  savage."  This  being 
true,  our  education  should  be  entirely  different  for  the  sexes. 

Advocates  of  the  constitutional  theories  tell  us  that  the  sexes  are 
the  natural  antithesis  but  necessary  correlatives  of  each  other.  This 
difference  pervades  the  whole  organism.  The  spermatazoon  is  small, 
active,  katabolic,  while  the  ovum  is  large,  inert  and  anabolic :  the 
male  is  usually  smaller,  more  active,  enterprising  and  prodigal  in 
structure ;  the  female  is  larger,  passive,  submissive  and  economical. 
Man  therefore,  is  progressive,  egotistic,  self-regarding,  rational,  in- 
ventive, while  woman  is  conservative,  altruistic,  species-regarding, 
emotional,  and  receptive.  Then  our  education  of  the  sexes  should  be 
entirely  separate. 
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In  regard  to  environment,  "the  outcome  of  this  study"  (an  in- 
vestigation into  the  mental  differences  of  the  sexes),  says  Helen  B. 
Thompson  in  her  excellent  work,  "  is  that  the  psychological  differences 
of  sex  seem  to  be  largely  due  to  differences  in  the  social  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  the  developing  individual  from  early  infancy  to 
adult  years."    Such  is  the  position  of  the  environmentalists. 

Of  the  transmission  theories  little  need  be  said;  for  the  preponder- 
ance of  biological  evidence  is  against  the  idea  of  acquired  char- 
acteristics. 

In  the  determination  of  mental  sex  differences,  the  authors  think 
the  following  are  the  crucial  questions  to  be  answered :  Are  the  mental 
differences  greater  than  the  physical  differences?  Are  the  mental 
differences  greater  upon  the  higher  levels  of  conscious  life  or  not? 

From  the  Junior  Form  at  the  Wallasey  Higher  Elementary  School, 
at  which  the  forms  are  based  on  age,  130  children,  67  boys  and  63 
girls,  were  used  in  the  experiment.  These  children  formed  two  com- 
parable and  homogeneous  groups.  They  were  from  12  J/^  to  13  J^ 
years  of  age.  This  age  was  taken  because  younger  children  were 
not  desirable  for  some  of  the  tests,  older  children  would  be  more 
differentiated  by  puberty,  sex  differences  in  degree  of  general  devel- 
opment appear  minimal,  and  the  weight,  actual  and  relative,  is  about 
the  same.  The  tests  were  made  between  Feb.  191 1  and  March  1912. 
To  offset  the  probable  advantage  of  the  girls  at  this  age,  some  of 
the  tests  were  appHed  to  children  from  9  to  10  years  old.  Most  of 
the  tests  were  also  tried  on  adults. 

The  authors  first  tested  sense-perception,  or  the  simple  perceptual 
processes,  comparing  their  results  with  those  obtained  by  Miss 
Thompson   and   those  obtained   from  Aigburth   and   Oxford   children. 

In  the  "  spatial  thresholds,"  they  found  females  nearly  twice  as 
acute  as  males.  For  pain  proper,  women  appear  more  sensitive,  but 
in  ability  to  endure  deep-seated  pain  or  painful  or  unpleasant  experi- 
ences, men  excel.  In  the  "  muscle  sense "  men  are  more  acute  than 
women.  Using  Miss  Thompson's  data  for  taste  and  smell,  women 
are  found  to  excel  men  in  ability  to  recognize  the  presence  and 
nature  of  tastes  and  odors, — men  are  more  acute  in  the  discrimina- 
ton  of  the  qualities  of  tastes  and  odors.  Thus  men  are  used  for  tea- 
tasting,  wine-sampling,  etc. ;  for  this  work  depends  upon  a  low  rela- 
tive threshold.  In  the  discrimination  of  pitch  and  color,  girls  and 
women  excel  boys  and  men.  In  judging  length  of  lines,  area,  bright- 
ness, recognition  of  dim  light,  and  of  spots  according  to  size  and 
distance,  boys  and  men  are  superior. 

From  these  data,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  "  differences  are 
of  such  a  nature,  and  size  so  similar  at  different  ages  and  in  different 
groups,  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  them  away  as  due  merely  to 
education  or  experience."  They  infer  that  these  differences  are 
innate  in  the  sense  organs  or  nervous  structures.  Yet  they  admit  the 
evidence  is  inconclusive.  From  a  study  of  the  data  presented,  the 
writer  sees  no  reason  for  concluding  the  differences  are  not  traceable 
to  education,  environment,  etc.  Probably  the  color-blindness  studies 
give  us  the  most  positive  evidence  of  inherited  differences. 

In  the  simple  motor  processes,  tests  were  made  of  tapping,  dealing 
cards,  simple  reaction  time  to  sound  and  light.  In  these  the  boys 
were  faster  than  the  girls,  though  the  differences  were  small. 

The  simple  perceptual  and  motor  tests  were  made  more  complex 
by  elaborating  the  processes  of  comparison  which  most  of  them 
involve,  thus  increasing  the  coefficient  of  intelligence.  In  the  bisection, 
trisection,  and  proportioning  of  lines,  the  boys  excel  the  girls.  In 
the   irregular    dotting,    card    sorting,    alphabet,    writing,    reading    and 
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counting  for  speed,  the  girls  excel  the  boys.  In  the  solution  of 
mechanical  puzzles,  which  Miss  Thompson  calls  ingenuity  tests,  the 
boys  excel  the  girls.  It  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  that  the  factors 
of  interest,  training  and  experience  have  been  considered  in  these 
experiments. 

In  the  scope  of  attention  and  the  maintenance  of  attention,  as  tested 
by  the  McDougal  spot  pattern  and  iregular  dotting  tests,  the  boys 
and  men  were  found  superior  to  the  girls  and  women.  These  data 
are  in  conformity  with  the  mental  pathology  of  the  sexes.  In  the 
female  we  find  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  "  hysteria,  of  split 
consciousnes,  dissociated  personality  and  mental   conflict." 

The  mirror  and  memory  tests  were  used  for  the  prime  purpose  of 
determining  the  ease  with  which  new  associations  are  formed.  The 
results  of  the  first  were  contradictory.  In  memory,  the  female  is 
superior.  This  is  true  at  all  ages  and  in  all  of  the  tests  used  by 
the  authors,  and  for  this  reason  they  consider  this  difference  innate. 
For  the  teacher,  it  means  that  the  girls  "  assimilate "  more  rapidly 
than  the  boys. 

For  testing  the  speed  with  which  old  associations  were  reproduced, 
the  methods  of  free  and  restricted  association  were  used.  In  both 
of  these  the  males  were  superior. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  vividness  of  the  imagery  by  two 
methods,  the  objective  and  the  introspective.  In  the  former  a  series 
of  objects  were  shown,  series  of  noises  made,  or  movements  made, 
the  subject  then  writing  as  many  as  he  remembered.  In  the  introspec- 
tive method,  "the  subjects  were  questioned,  according  to  a  pre- 
arranged order,  as  to  the  vividness  with  which  they  could  imagine 
certain  experiences  and  required  to  arrange  them  in  a  corresponding 
order."  The  girls  seem  greatly  to  excel  the  boys  in  visual  imagery ; 
the  boys  are  superior  in  auditory  and  motor.  From  the  introspections 
of  the  students,  and  adults,  the  authors  infer  that  while  differences 
of  type  of  imagery  play  little  part  in  purely  intellectual  processes, 
they  may  have  some  influence  upon  moral  characteristics.  Visualizers 
see  their  friends,  their  acts,  as  present.  Non-visualizers  found  that 
out  of  sight  means  to  forget,  to  be  out  of  mind. 

The  reasoning  processes  were  tested  by  the  completion  of  argument, 
analogies,  sentences,  opposites  and  the  correction  of  syllogisms.  The 
sex  differences  were  not  quite  three  times  the  probable  error  and  are 
therefore  negligible.  An  American  experiment  performed  with  757 
children  under  Thorndike  gives  the  same  results.  Cohn  and  Dieffen- 
bacher  find  with  one  exception  little  difference  in  the  sexes.  This 
exception  is  the  critical  tendency  of  the  boys,  shown  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  their  answers,  especially  the  wrong  ones,  are 
given  with  reservations. 

Believing  that  "  Mental  behavior  is  determined  largely  by  emotional 
capacities,"  Burt  and  Moore  think  too  little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  paid  these  qualities.  Such  tests  as  have  been  used  have  been 
mostly  physical  in  their  nature,  and  are  open  to  the  objection  that 
they  do  not  make  due  allowance  for  the  greater  physiological  activity 
of  man.  While  the  authors  have  used  the  pneumograph  and  sphygmo- 
graph  and  also  the  psychologalvanic  reflex,  the  last  with  the  best 
results,  they  find  them  unsatisfactory. 

They  attempt  to  study  the  emotional  elements  from  their  effect 
upon  mental  processes  such  as  memory,  attention,  etc.  Ambiguous 
words  and  pictures  are  given,  from  the  selections  and  arrangements 
of  which,  it  is  learned  that  boys  at  an  early  age  have  greater  interest 
in  animals  and  things ;  girls,  in  persons.  A  little  later,  the  boys 
prefer  pictures  of  the  opposite  sex  while  girls  desire  the  pictures  of 
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little  children.  Thus  they  find  a  particular  mode  of  apperception 
and  grouping  for  each  sex.  Using  the  continuous  association  tests 
of  Jastrow,  on  children  and  adults,  English,  Hebrew  and  Chinese, 
they  find  women  more  subjective  and  personal  in  their  tastes,  men 
more  objective  and  impersonal.  Applying  the  discrete  association 
tests,  they  find  girls  more  emotional  than  boys.  From  questionnaires 
Dr.  Heymans  found  woman  "  has  stronger  emotionality,  greater 
activity,  probably  a  stronger  moral  disposition  and  a  greater  tendency 
to  secondary  functions." 

The  nature  of  the  emotions  and  objects  arousing  them  differ  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  this  difference  under  the  influence  of  heredity 
and  environment  continues  to  increase,  though  it  never  equals  the 
physical  sex  differences.  So  far  as  innate  the  emotions  are  rooted 
in  the  instincts  connected  with  reproduction. 

How  then  do  the  results  of  the  data  fit  in  with  the  various  theories 
propounded  ? 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned,  some  of  the  tests  were  applied 
to  1,000  children  and  to  adults  of  various  social  status  and  nationalities, 
with  these  general  results ;  every  test  appears  to  differ  with  age,  race 
and  status ;  many  of  the  sex-differences  are  the  same  in  the  various 
environments,  ages  and  nationalities, — these  are  considered  the  most 
important  and  are  assumed  innate. 

Such  differences  as  have  been  found  may  be  due  to  differences  in 
nervous  systems,  neurones,  synapses,  or  general  structural  differences. 
Such  differences  could  be  inherited.  If,  as  in  color-blindness,  we 
may  consider  these  sex-differences  unit-characters,  we  could  explain 
their  limitation  to  one  sex. 

Physiological  functions  may  by  natural  selection  determine  special 
characteristics  through  direct  inheritance  of  those  qualities  most 
useful.  Variation  of  the  reproductive  organs  means  variation  in  the 
development  of  the  glands,  pituitary,  adrenal,  thyroid, — this  affects 
temperament.  Woman's  life  contrasted  with  man's  is  largely  visceral, 
man's,  muscular. 

Practically  all  of  the  tests  demonstrate  that  the  simpler  the  process, 
the  greater  the  sex-difference, — the  higher  the  correlation  with  intel- 
ligence the  less  the  sex-difference.  In  very  few  cases,  is  degree  of 
difference  as  great  as  is  commonly  accepted.  The  similarities  seem 
about  as  frequent  as  the  differences.  Thus  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  the  authors  have  expressed,  for  the  pedagogue,  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  in  a  quotation  from  Miss  Thompson :  "  the  question  of 
the  future  development  of  the  intellectual  life  of  woman  is  one  of 
social  necessities  and  ideals,  rather  than  of  inborn  psychological 
characteristics  of  sex."  George  E.  Jones 
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"Till  Teorien  for  P'orestallningsforloppet "  (contribution  to  the 
Theory  of  the  Ideational  Process),  by  G.  A.  Jaederholm,  is  a  recent 
study,  published  in  Swedish  in  the  Scandinavian  psychological  journal, 
Psyke  (Upsala,  1912,  pp.  170-260).  The  article  is  largely  historical 
and  critical.  It  covers  such  topics  as  Wundtian  "  apperception," 
Ziehen's  "  constellation,"  "  perseveration,"  the  motor  component  in 
G.  E.  Miiller's  memory  experiments,  James'  criticism  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  Vorstellungen,  Binet's  description  of  thought,  von  Kries' 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  Einstellungen,  the  thought-psychology 
of  the  Wiirzburg  school,  Jung's  Tatbestand^sdiagnostik  and  its  critics, 
and  Freud's  theories  of  the  functions  of  emotional  complexes,  con- 
cluding with  a  criticism  of  the  Freudian  theories.  The  author's  posi- 
tion is  thus  stated  in  his  own  words :  "  Psychoanalysis  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  method  for  the  investigation  of  egocentrically  oriented  ideas, 
which  undoubtedly  can  become  extremely  fruitful  for  the  normal 
differential  psychology.  But  many  of  the  far-reaching  phantasies  in 
interpretation,  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  are  helplessly  uncritical 
and  cry  for  the  purging  fires  of  normal  psychology.  What  may 
remain  after  such  a  normal  psychological  control  investigation  no 
one  at  present  knows."     A  good  bibliography  accompanies  the  paper. 

In  the  above  mentioned  journal,  the  same  author  has  a  paper  on 
the  psychology  of  color  perception  ("Till  Fargvarseblifningarnas 
Psykologi"),  which  is  chiefly  a  consideration  of  David  Katz'  study, 
"  Die  Erscheinungsweise  der  Farben  und  ihre  Beeinflussung  durch 
die  individuelle  Erfahrung"  (Zeitschrift  f.  Psychol,  u.  Physiol,  der 
Smnesorgane,  Erganzungsband  nr.  7,  1911).  A.  N.  Gilbertson 

The  current  issue  (May,  1913)  of  the  Svenskt  Arkiv  for  Pedagogik 
(edited  by  B.  Hammer,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Upsala)  contains  articles  on  *'  Character  Building  in  the  School,"  by 
L.  Levander,  dealing  largely  with  experiments  in  pupil  self-govern- 
ment; "The  Interest  in  School  Subjects  among  Gymnasium  Studen," 
by  J.  O.  Nordlund,  comparing  the  results  of  previous  studies  with 
those  of  a  recent  investigation  by  the  author;  "A  Contribution  to  the 
Psychology  of  Good  Writing,"  by  E.  Westberg;  "Standpoint  and 
Methods  of  Pedagogical  Researches  Concerning  Teaching,"  by  H. 
Forsberg,  in  which  the  author  holds  that  psychological  researches  under 
laboratory  conditions  should  be  supplemented  by  investigations  of  a 
purely  pedagogical  purpose,  in  the  school  and  the  home,  and  empha- 
sizes the  training  in  civic  and  vocational  lines  as  of  paramount 
importance ;  and  lastly,  a  discussion  on  "  Personal  Initiative  and 
Causality  in  History,"  by  G.  Setterberg  K.  Nordlund.  The  editor 
gives  a  resume  of  William  Stern's  "  Differentielle  Psychologic." 

A.   N.   Gilbertson. 

The  Sleep  of  School  Children:  Its  Dishibution  according  to  age,  and 
its  relation  to  physical  and  mental  efficiency.  Parts  I,  II  and 
III.  By  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Adeline  Hocking,  M.  A.  Journ. 
of  Educa.  Psychology,  March-April-May,  1913.     pp.  138-282. 

The  author  first  deals  with  the  distribution  of  sleep  according  to 
age,  then  its  relations  to  intelligence,  to  school  success  and  to  nervous 
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disorders,  and  lastly  with  the  conditions  of  children's  sleep.     It  con- 
stitutes a  real  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

The  Psychology  of  Laughter.  By  Boris  Sidis.  New  York,  Appleton. 
1913.     pp.  xii.,  300. 

The  preface  contains  the  following  significant  sentence :  "All  cita- 
tions, however,  from  these  two  American  writers  (Bret  Hart  and 
Mark  Twain)  had  to  be  dispensed  with,  because  their  publishers' 
permission  could  not  be  obtained." 

The  book  itself  contains  27  chapters  and  is  essentially  an  original 
work.  The  author  has  made  very  little  use  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject  of  laughter  but  the  book  is  very  rich  in  well  chosen  selections. 

Educational  Dramatics:  A  handbook  on  the  educational  player  method. 
By  Emma  Sheridan  Fry.    New  York,  Moffat  Yard  &  Co.    pp.  69. 

Mrs.  Fry,  as  we  understand  her,  has  attempted  to  carry  on  the 
splendid  work  done  years  ago  by  Miss  Hertz,  and  she  here  gives  an 
interesting  review  of  her  method  of  treating  dramatics.  There  are 
examples  of  the  educational  use  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  public  per- 
formances, and  a  chapter  on  the  player  and  the  part.  Besides  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  Miss  Hertz,  Mrs.  Fry  has  established  an  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  stage. 

The  Way  to  the  Heart  of  the  Pupil.  By  Dr.  Herman  Weimer.  Tr. 
by  J.  Remsen  Bishop  and  Adolph  Neiderpruem,  with  special 
author's  preface  for  American  readers.  New  York,  Macmillan. 
1913-    PP-  xii.,  178. 

This  book  found  so  enthusiastic  a  reception  in  the  land  of  its 
origin  that  it  is  here  presented  in  English.  The  assumption  is  that 
love  and  not  fear  is  the  method  of  education.  Some  critics  have 
said  that  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  as  is  here  discussed  every 
teacher  must  be  a  Pestallozi,  others  have  thought  the  child  was 
idealized.  The  topics  stressed  are,  the  power  of  love,  the  influence 
of  personality,  patience  and  confidence,  the  punishing  power,  school 
appearances,  uniformity  and  individuality,  school  and  home. 

The  World's  History  at  a  Glance  from  800  B.  C.  ^0  1913  A.  D.  In 
synchronous  form,  together  with  abstracts  of  Bible  history  and 
Greek  and  Scandinavian  Mythology,  with  comprehensive  tables 
and  biography,  showing  the  rulers,  statesmen,  eminent  person- 
ages, principal  events,  discoveries,  inventions,  etc.,  with  dates 
thereof,  and  maps  of  various  countries.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Joseph  F.  Harrington  and  assistants.  Boston,  The  Ball  Pub- 
lishing Co.     1913.     pp.  66. 

This  is  an  extremely  convenient  conspectus  of  universal  history. 
We  have  quite  a  collection  of  such,  but  this  impresses  us  as  on  the 
whole  far  and  away  the  best  thing  of  its  kind,  as  indeed  it  ought 
to  be,  since  it  is  the  last ;  but  others  have  been  so  good  that  this 
praise  really  means  a  great  deal. 

The  Shattered  Halo  and  other  Stories  About  Schools.  By  C.  W. 
Bardeen.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C  W.  Bardeen,  1913.  pp.  250.  Price 
$1. 
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This  must  be  the  eighth  or  tenth  volume  of  stories  about  teachers, 
pupils  and  school-Hfe  by  this  author,  whose  simple  but  interesting 
tales  go  to  the  heart  and  present  a  very  vivid  picture  of  contemporary 
American  education  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  has  been 
vitally  connected  with  it  for  many  years.  The  author  of  this  note 
has  read  all  Mr.  Bardeen's  stories  and  deems  this  the  best  of  the 
series. 

The  N ew  Education  in  Religion:  With  a  curriculum  in  Jewish  Studies. 
By  Henry  Berkowitz,  D.  D.  Philadelphia,  The  Jewish  Chatauqua 
Soc,  1913.     pp.  128. 

Deuxieme  £tude  stir  la  Memoire  Logique:  La  Reproduction  Apres 
Des  Intervalles  Temporels  de  Differentes  Longueurs.  MM.  A. 
MiCHOTTE  &  Th.  Portych.  Louvaiu,  Institut  Superieur  de  Phil- 
osophic, 1913.     pp.  363. 

Vorlesungen  2ur  Einfiihrung  in  die  Experimentelle  Pddagogik  und 
Ihre  Psychologischen  Grundlagen.  Von  Ernest  Meumann. 
Zweiter  Band,  mit  39  Figuren  im  Text  und  i  Tafel.  Zweite 
Umgearbeitete  und  Vermehrte  Auflage.  Leipzig,  Von  Wilhelm 
Engelmann,  1913.     pp.  XIV.,  800.     Price-Mk.  12.25. 

Greek  Lives  from  Plutarch.  C.  E.  Byles,  B.  A.  (Theseus,  Lycurgus, 
Aristides,  Themistocles,  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Dion,  Demosthenes, 
Alexander.)     New  York,  Longmans,  1907.    pp.  232. 

A  First  Book  of  Composition  for  High  Schools.  By  Thomas  H. 
RiGGS  and  Isabel  McKinney.  New  York,  Ginn  &  Co.  pp.  vii., 
300.     Price  $.90. 

Primary  Artisan  Education.  By  W.  P.  Welpton,  B.  Sc.  New  York, 
Longmans,    1913.     pp.   xix.,  252.     Price  $1.25   net. 

Aesthetic  Education.  By  Charles  DeGarmo.  Syracuse,  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  1913.     pp.  xi,,  161. 

China   Revolutionised.     By   John    Stuart    Thomson.      Indianapolis, 
.     The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,   1913.     pp.  590. 

Educational  Psychology.     Volume  I :   The  Original   Nature  of   Man. 
By  Edward  L.  Thorndike.    New  York,  Columbia  University,  1913. 
pp.   xii.,   327. 
Review  will  follow. 

The  Growth  of  Responsibility  and  Enlargement  of  Power  of  the  City 
School  Superintendent.  By  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain. 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  University  of  California  Publications.  Vol.  3, 
No.  4.     pp.  283-441.     1913. 

The  Factors  that  Influence  the  Sensitivity  of  the  Retina  to  Color:  A 
Quantitative  Study  and  Methods  of  Standardizing.  By  Gertrude 
Rand,  Ph.D.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  The  Psychological  Monographs, 
The  Psychological  Review  Co.,  1913.     pp.  xi.,   166. 
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Report  of  the  Polish  Child  Study  Association  for  the  year  igi2. — 
In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  scientific  research  on  the  development  of 
children  has  been  a  prominent  subject  of  discussion,  not  only  in  the 
Polish  Society  for  Child  Study,  but  also  in  other  societies  in  Warsaw. 
The  Society  of  Preparatory  Teaching  arranged  a  series  of 
meetings  principally  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  different  phases  of 
the  mental  activity  of  children.  Dr.  loteyko  now  of  Brussels,  but  a 
Pole,  lectured  on  "  Pedology  in  Pictures"  making  use  of  a  great 
many  pictures  to  illustrate  the  method  and  results  employed  in  child 
study.  At  the  Warsaw  Hygienic  Association  Dr.  T.  Javoszyuski  dis- 
cussed psychological  research  in  schools  and  some  results  of  his 
own  studies.  Dr.  A.  Cygielstreich  presented  at  the  Polish  Psychological 
Association,  his  study  on  Children's  Subconscious  Creativeness.  In 
one  of  the  autumn  numbers  of  "  Education "  Professor  J.  W.  David 
discussed  the  term  Pedology.  In  his  opinion,  this  expression  is  un- 
necessary and  he  proposes  to  keep  the  terms  chiefly  used  in  America, 
England,  France,  etc.,  i.e..  Child  Psychology  or  Experimental  Psy- 
chology. Miss  Szyc,  in  the  October  number  of  "The  Philosophical 
Movement"  tried  to  show  the  genesis  of  child  study  and  its  manifold 
terms. 

The  year  1912  was  marked  by  a  decided  tendency  to  popularize 
systematic  and  solid  study  in  this  branch  of  psychology.  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels  Dr.  loteyko  established  international  pedagogical 
courses  with  a  high  scientific  standard.  At  Cracovie  (Galicia)  at  the 
second  meeting  of  neurologists  and  psychologists  Miss  Szyc  lectured 
on  the  verbal  and  grammatical  peculiarities  of  children's  language 
between  the  fourth  and  ninth  years.  Dr.  Beaurarain  (Porarin,  Galicia) 
read  on  "  The  Symbol."  This  was  almost  exclusively  on  children's 
speech,  comparing  some  of  its  peculiarities  with  similar  ones  in  the 
speech  of  primitive  peoples. 

On  February  11,  1912,  a  branch  of  the  Polish  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion was  opened  in  Lodz.  In  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1912- 
1913,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  society  for 
working  out  themes  for  the  study  of  speech.  It  was  decided  that 
there  was  an  urgent  need  of  organizing  a  series  of  systematic  lectures 
on  child  study,  but  in  consequence  of  many  hindrances  this  plan  was 
put  off  until  next  year. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1912  Mr.  T.  A.  Koziava  established  a  new 
periodical  "  The  Educational  Review,"  and  Professor  H.  Matzke 
(artist),  a  quarterly  review,  "  Form  and  Color,"  which  contains  valu- 
able contributions  for  the  study  of  the  aesthetic  development  of 
children. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Child  Study  Association  during  1911-12  the 
following  papers  were  presented :  Professor  K.  Appel.  The  Develop- 
ment of  Children's  Language  with  Reference  to  the  Vocal  Organs ; 
Miss  Szyc,  Answers  of  Children  from  Four  to  Nine,  to  the  question 
"What  is  this?"  Jarvs'  Experiments  with  an  aesthesiometer  on 
school  children  (Mr.  Jarvs  found  a  correlation  between  sensitiveness 
and  intelligence.  Intelligent  children  are  more  sensitive)  ;  Mrs.  Hey- 
mans.  Creative  Powers  of  Children,  (Mrs.  Heymans  presented  her 
observations  of  a  child  with  a  poetical  disposition  during  the  years 
six  to  ten)  ;  H.  Wavxzavska,  Subconscious  Creativeness  of  Children, 
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an  experimental  study  from  the  Warsaw  Psychological  Laboratory; 
(Postal  cards  served  as  material.  Children  were  asked  to  describe 
them  and  eight  days  later  to  report  this  from  memory.  Comparison 
of  the  results  showed  most  frequently  that  the  second  descriptions 
were  full  of  particulars  which  had  not  been  on  the  pictures)  ;  Dr. 
Sikorska,  Studies  on  Physical  Development  of  School  Girls;  Miss 
Szyc,  New  Ideas  and  Works  in  the  Studies  of  Intelligence  of  Children. 
(A  sketch  of  lectures  by  Stern,  Meumann,  reports  of  attempts  by 
American  psychologists  to  complete  the  Binet  theory,  and  remarks  on 
Polish  works  in  this  line)  ;  Mrs.  Grudinska,  The  Money  Sense  of 
Children.  (This  work  was  based  on  Will  Monroe's  syllabus  and  is 
the  result  of  over  800  answers  from  children  of  all  parts  of  Poland)  ; 
Mrs.  Grudinska,  Self  Government.  (Here  the  self  government  ex- 
periments in  America  were  presented,  including  the  George  Jr.  Repub- 
lic in  Freeville,  Gill's  experiments  in  the  United  States  and  Forster's 
movement  in  Switzerland)  ;  Miss  Majevska,  a  Study  on  School  Com- 
positions. (All  these  compositions  were  quite  spontaneous  and  came 
principally  from  children  from  elementary  schools  from  seven  to 
twelve  of  age)  ;  Mrs.  Lubliner,  Report  of  the  Congress  in  Bern 
(treating  the  question  of  abnormal  children.  Dr.  L.  Wernic,  New 
Methods  of  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children)  ;  Mrs.  Silber,  Chil- 
dren and  Pictures  (a  study  of  the  Capacity  of  Aesthetic  Judgment 
in  Children   (showing  that  it  can  be  developed  by  training). 

During  1912,  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Speech  Development 
held  three  meetings.  The  work  of  the  Committee  during  the  year 
was  centered  on  the  study  of  the  language  of  children  from  seven  to 
eighteen  years. 

The  Committee  for  the  study  of  the  character  development  of 
children  held  three  sessions  chiefly  devoted  to  the  revision  of  two 
questionnaires. 

The  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Children's  Drawings.  The  object 
of  studies  on  children's  drawings  sent  in  as  an  answer  to  the  two 
questionnaires  printed  in  1907  and  1909  was  to  show  the  psychological 
and  educational  value  of  this  work.  Mrs.  Grudinska  undertook  the 
work  of  arranging,  tabulating  and  determining  results.  A  large 
number  of  spontaneous  drawings  have  been  collected  and  will  be 
completed  during  the  year  1913.  These  consist  in  answers  to  the 
second  questionnaire. 

The  Polish  Child  Study  Society  sends  its  deepest  and  warmest 
thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  printing  its 
report,  to  Dr.  Louis  N.  Wilson',  and  Theodate  L.  Smith,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Children's  Institute,  for  their  continual  aid  and  kindness. 

Anna   Grudzinska 

Svcnskt  Archiv  for  Pedagogik  (Swedish  Archive  for  Pedagogy)^  is 
a  new  quarterly  journal  published  at  Upsala,  the  first  issue  of  which 
bears  the  date  of  October,  1912.  It  contains  120  pages.  The  price 
is   5   kronor    (about  $1.35)    per  annum. 

The  object  of  the  journal  is  to  be  the  organ  for  pedagogical  research 
in  Sweden.  It  will  contain  scientific  studies  in  the  various  fields  of 
pedagogy  and  related  disciplines.  Problems  will  be  treated  partly  in 
original  articles,  partly  in  critical  reviews  of  prominent  pedagogical 
writings.  There  will  be  also  reports  of  the  more  important  activities 
and  developments  in  pedagogy  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  editor  is  Prof.  Bertil  Hammer,  of  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in 
the  University  of  Upsala.  The  list  of  collaborators  includes  the 
names  of  over  two  score  teachers  and  other  workers  in  both  the 
academic  and  the  administrative  branches  of  the  Swedish  educational 
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system.  Resumes  of  important  articles  will  be  given  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  thus  partially  at  least  making  the  contributions 
accessible  to  the  vast  majority  of  students,  to  whom  the  Scandinavian 
languages  are  a  sealed  book.  The  contents  of  the  first  number  and 
the  announcements  of  forthcoming  contributions  promise  well  for  the 
character  and  value  of  the  journal.  Students  of  education  everywhere 
will  welcome  this  new  endeavor  to  advance  the  study  of  pedagogy 
on  strictly  scientific  lines  in  a  country  which,  together  with  its  sister 
nations  of  the  Scandinavian  culture-group,  Norway.  Denmark  and 
Finland,  has  long  been  an  object  of  admiration  by  the  whole  world 
for   its   excellent   system   of  public   education. 

In  his  introductory  statement,  the  editor  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  empirical  pedagogy  had  its  beginnings  in  "  the  practical 
America,"  with  the  work  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  "  In  the  course  of 
two  decades,"  observes  Prof.  Hammer,  "  Stanley  Hall  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  empirical  psychology  and  pedagogy  subjects  with  secure 
homestead  rights  in  the  educational  life  of  his  vast  native  land."  He 
expresses  also  the  debt  of  the  science  to  other  American  investiga- 
tors, of  whom  he  mentions  Dewey,  Earl  Barnes,  Monroe,  Russell, 
Chamberlain,    Cattell,   Donaldson,    Sanford   and    Scripture. 

Of  European  authorities  in  this  field  he  names  as  most  prominent 
the  late  Alfred  Binet  in  France  and  Ebbinghaus,  Lay,  Meumann 
and  Stern,  besides  Wundt,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
laid  the  foundations  in   experimental  psychology. 

The  Finnish  University  of  Helsingfors  was  the  first  institution 
in  the  North  to  establish  a  professorship  in  pedagogy,  though  at  the 
time  of  its  founding  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  connection 
with  the  new  psychological  science.  In  Sweden  there  are  now  chairs 
of  pedagogy  in  both  of  the  state  universities  (Upsala,  1908,  and 
Lund,  1912).  In  Norway  and  Denmark,  while  there  are  no  separate 
chairs  in  the  national  universities,  the  professors  of  philosophy  and 
psychology,  Aal  in  Christiania  and  Hoffding  and  Lehmann  in  Copen- 
hagen,  have   made   valuable   contributions   of   pedagogical    significance. 

The  leading  article  in  this  number,  on  children's  ideals,  has  already 
been  reviewed  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Albert  N.  Gilbertson 

Reasons  for  Exploiting  Metrical  Literature  in  Schools. — The  article  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  by  Mr.  Webster  on 
"  Versemaking  in  Schools"  lacks,  in  my  opinion,  an  important  direc- 
tion to  the  teacher  who  would  be  glad  to^  follow  Mr.  Webster's 
suggestion  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  legitimate  interest  to  school 
exercises  in  literature.  Also  Mr.  Webster  disregarded  if  he  did  not 
fail  to  recognize  an  opportunity  to  rate  at  its  true  and  generally 
overestimated  value  metrical  literature  as  compared  with  prose.  ^  He 
quotes  the  efforts  of  pupils  to  construct  metres  but  does  not  insist 
on  a  prime  value  of  this  exercise,  showing  the  pupil  through  his  own 
experience  how  impossible  it  is  to  say  just  what  you  mean  with  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme  and  metre.  Such  an  exercise  as  he  describes 
should  not  be  given,  I  think,  without  some  class  discussion  of  the 
advantage  of  prose  over  poetry  for  adequate  and  exact  communication. 
Otherwise  this  interesting  exercise  may  confirm  in  habits  of  inexact 
thinking  the  pupil  who  is  repeating  race  history  in  showing  an  apti- 
tude for  metre ;  for  instance,  if  a  pupil  has  put  a  psalm  into  metre, 
he  should  be  asked  if  the  morality  of  the  psalms  would  be  more  or 
less  authoritative  if  the  author  had  used  prose  instead^  of  poetry  as 
his  method  of  communication.  One  reason  that  the  article  interested 
me  was  that  I  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Commercial  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Central  High  School,  Springfield,  a  department  which 
Mr,  Webster  now  serves  in  the  new  High  School  of  Commerce. 
I  still  have  in  my  possession  some  notes  made  for  a  lesson  plan 
when  teaching  Poe;  in  them  I  demonstrate  the  fact  that  rhythm  is 
a  racial  instinct,  and  give  as  examples  the  responses  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle,  keeping  time  unconsciously  to  march  music,  and  the  historic 
"  Eeeny  meeny,  mony,  mi."  I  chose  Poe  as  the  author  with  whom 
to  correlate  this  instruction  because  he  explains  at  length  his  own 
tricks  of  composition,  and  is  skillful  in  the  use  of  metres.  I  remember 
that  my  class  by  making  some  original  metres  acquired  considerable 
respect  for  Poe's  ingenuity ;  also  they  learned  to  read  poetry  aloud 
better.  This  was  tested  soon  after  by  the  Indian  names  in  "  Hia- 
watha," which  they  found  less  troublesome  than  those  classes  had 
that  had  not  studied  Poe.  I  hope  this  exercise  increased  their  respect 
for  metrical  ingenuity  and  lessened  their  adolescent  emotion  toward 
poetry.  They  were  young  enough  to  like  poetry  but  they  were  old 
enough  to  be  taught  better.  The  result  was,  I  think,  quite  different 
from  that  to  be  expected  in  accordance  with  Macaulay's  definition 
of  poetry,  quoted  by  Mr.  Webster;  Macaulay  claims  that  the  rudest 
form  of  language  is  the  most  fit  for  poetry,  which  is  particular 
rather  than  general.  My  pupils  learned  that  poetry  is  highly  artificial, 
has  always  been  so.  A  modern  instance  is  such  a  poet  as  Austin 
Dobson  or  Swinburne ;  but  Macaulay  might  have  quoted  examples 
as  illustrative.  His  statement  that  poetry  deals  witih  the  particular 
rather  than  with  the  general  is  denied  by  the  poet  whom  Mr.  Web- 
ster quotes  for  testimony  as  to  the  poetic  nature  of  boyhood :  Words- 
worth says:  ( Poetry) 's  object  is  truth,  not  individual  and  local,  but 
general  and  operative. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  the  eminent  German  Professor  Eucken  when 
lecturing  in  this  country  was  "  The  Philosophy  of  Goethe ;"  this  in- 
cluded Goethe  the  poet.  There  are  several  accepted  definitions  of  poetry 
from  which  instances  will  readily  present  themselves  to  prove  that 
poetry  may  be  general ;  it  certainly  must  be  so  if  Matthew  Arnold  was 
right  in  calling  it  "  a  criticism  of  life,"  and  his  is  a  definition  in  good 
use.  It  seems  to  me  a  good  plan  to  use  metrical  exercises  in  schools 
for  the  sake  of  taking  advantage  of  a  natural  inclination,  and  to 
prove  the  careful  workmanship  of  standard  poetry,  also,  to  show 
the  defects  of  metrical  expression  from  the  point  of  view  of  exact 
communication;  and  this  is  the  direction  needed  by  the  teacher  to 
whom  Mr.  Webster  has  in  general  addressed  himself.  Just  as  long 
as  pedagogical  adults  despair  of  the  boy  that  finds  Milton  indirect, 
the  teacher  will  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  spurious  nature  of 
poetry.  We  do  not  help  our  case  of  claiming  that  literature  is 
worthy  of  the  pupil's  consideration  by  forgetting  such  defects.  A 
Yale  instructor  (H.  S.  Canby,  "Education,"  Nov.  1908),  says  that 
poetry  is  "  the  expression  of  the  highest  thoughts  of  the  race  in 
their  best  form,"  and  that  is  a  common  definition  that  I  would  refute. 
We  certainly  can't  mean  what  we  say  when  we  say  this.  Or  is  it 
time  for  an  investigation  to  find  out  how  many  English  teachers 
do  believe  such  nonsense?  Surely  the  permutations  and  combinations 
of  metrical  syllables  can  not  be  entrusted  with  our  highest  thoughts 
and  all  of  them !  It  is  arithmetically  impossible.  Since  legislation 
has  attempted  to  improve  spelling,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  lan- 
guage may  be  legalized  to  substitute  in  poetry  words  of  convenient 
syllabic  arrangement  for  our  inconvenient  forms.  But  at  present 
sense  must  often  be  sacrificed  to  sound  in  poetry. 

A  general  lack  in  Mr.  Webster's  paper  seems  to  me  that  of  failing 
to  state  accurately  the  value  of  this  combination  of  words  known  as 
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metre.  Such  an  attitude  as  that  of  the  Yale  instructor  seems  to  me 
dangerous.  Prof.  Robinson  of  Columbia  in  his  book,  "  The  New 
History  "  says  that  we  teach  the  young  to  revere  the  past  too  much ; 
we  should  exploit  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  present.  A  similar  need 
to  exploit  poetic  literature  seems  to  me  important.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  poets   may  truly  claim : 

" — we  are  the  movers  and  shakers 
Of  the  world  forever,  it  seems." 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  they  are;  for  as  it  can  be  made  evident  to  any 
pupil,  if  not  surmised  by  him,  poets  say  what  they  have  to,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  poetry.  It  happens  that  they  have  said  some  very 
beautiful  and  useful  things.  Prose  also  may  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
sense. 

Teachers  certainly  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  taste  for  inexact 
expression,  though  in  the  form  of  metre,  to  become  permanently 
racial.  Inexactness  of  human  communication  is  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages thus  far  common  to  the  race  which  it  is  trying  to  overcome. 

Macaulay,  whose  definition  of  poetry  forms  the  introduction  to 
Mr.  Webster's  paper,  is  a  writer  whose  form  even  in  prose  is  superior 
to  his  matter,  indeed  dominates  it,  the  most  vicious  quality  of  litera- 
ture. Judged  by  the  moral  standard  of  human  communication,  all 
poetry  is  vicious.  If  the  teaching  of  English  is  to  make  educative 
concessions  to  the  pupil's  unconventional  and  enlightening  estimate 
of  authors,  a  little   exploiting  of  poets  will  be  useful. 

In  a  book  on  "The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry"  by  Max  Eastman, 
formerly  associate  in  philosophy  at  Columbia^  I  find  this  statement: 
"  From  .  ,  .  their  standpoint,  the  standpoint  of  practical  sagacity, 
the  statement  ascribed  to  Tolstoy  that  '  nothing  was  ever  said  in 
poetry  which  could  not  be  better  said  in  plain  language '  is  entirely 
true.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  wishes  to  experience 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  a  thing  spoken  of,  it  is  entirely  true  that 
nothing  was  ever  said  in  plain  language  which  could  not  be  better 
said  in  poetry."  I  think  that  Tolstoy's  statement  as  originally  meant 
is  sound.  Mr.  Eastman  believes  that  to  enjoy  poetry  one  should 
write  it,  as  he  does.  I  have  tried  that  and  still  am  prejudiced  against 
most  pedagogical  attempts  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  poetry. 

Lucy  Heald 
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THE   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  UNCONVENTIONAL 
LANGUAGE* 


By  Frank  K.  Sechrist,  Clark  University 


Introduction 

The  two  important  aspects  of  linguistic  study  are  the  his- 
torical (i2a)  and  the  psychological.  The  former  owes  its 
rise  to  philology,  whose  original  interest  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Classical  literature.  Out  of  this  interest  grew  his- 
torical linguistics,  which  concerned  itself  with  the  genetic 
relationship  of  languages  and  revived  the  ancient  philosoph- 
ical problem  of  the  origin  of  language.  But  however  far  into 
the  remote  past  the  investigation  of  linguistic  remains  was 
carried,  it  could  not  penetrate  the  past  beyond  a  hypothetical 
ancestor  of  historical  languages,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  determine  how  primitive  man  spoke,  in  absence  of  the 
chief  witness.  As  the  oldest  language — remains  that  could 
ever  be  discovered  could  not  be  regarded  as  primitive  and 
original,  this  end  of  the  line  of  inquiry  had  to  be  abandoned 
and  attention  was  turned  to  the  immediate  present  as  offer- 
ing a  surer  basis  for  scientific  research.  The  study  of  the 
language  of  races  now  living  in  primitive  conditions  seemed 

*  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  President  Hall,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion this  study  was  undertaken,  for  material  on  the  subject  col- 
lected during  many  years,  and  for  never-failing  encouragement  while 
the  work  was  in  progress ;  to  Professor  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain 
for  assistance  along  bibliographical  lines  and  in  other  ways;  to  Pro- 
fessor WilHam  H.  Burnham  for  helpful  advice ;  and  to  other  members 
of  the  faculty  and  to  students  of  Clark  University  who  acted  as 
"  observers "  and  also  contributed  valuable  material. 
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to  offer  a  closer  approach  to  the  subject,  but  this  is  also  to  be 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  for  the  original  language  of  the 
lowest  savages  is  also  lost  in  antiquity.  The  child  and  its 
animal  congener  remain  as  the  only  means  of  approach  to 
the  problem  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  speech.  But  now 
whe  problem  is  no  longer  one  of  historical  linguistics.  It 
must  now  be  framed  in  terms  of  physiology  and  psychology. 
While  the  physiology  and  the  psychology  of  language  throw 
light  on  linguistic  problems,  there  are  no  better  means  than 
those  that  the  study  of  language  affords  to  investigate  cer- 
tain comprehensive  problems  of  psychology. 

It  is  only  since  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
a  psychological  method  of  linguistic  study  has  been  recog- 
nized. Steinthal's  "  Grammatik,  Logik  und  Psychologic " 
(39)  was  the  epoch-making  work  that  gave  psychology  the 
place  in  linguistics  that  philosophy  had  formerly  occupied. 
Among  later  writers  it  is  recognized  by  Frederich  Miiller,  in 
his  "  Grundrisz  der  Sprachwissenschaft "  (21),  published  in 
1876.  Paul,  in  his  "  Prinzipien  der  Sprachgeschichte  "  (25), 
published  ten  years  later,  regards  psychology  as  ''  die  Vor- 
nehmste  basis  aller  in  einem  hohere  Sinne  gefassten  Cultur- 
wissenschaften."  Although  this  work  was  named  *  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Historical  Linguistics,'  Wundt  affirms  (39,  p  6) 
"  Nicht  als  Sprachgeschichte,  was  es  nach  der  ganzen  Anord- 
nung  und  Behandlung  des  Stoffes  weder  sein  kann  noch  sein 
will,  sondern  als  Sprachpsychologie  hat  unzweifelhaft  das 
Paul'sche  Werk  seinen  Erfolg  errungen  und  seinen  Einfluss 
ausgeiibt."  To  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  subject  is  that  of  van  Ginneken  (32), 
published  in  1907.  The  best  known  of  all  the  works  on  the 
subject,  however,  approaches  it  from  the  direction  of  social 
psychology — Wundt's  "Die  Sprache  "  (37)  in  two  volumes, 
first  edition  published  in  1900  and  third  in  191 1. 

When  once  language  was  recognized  as  a  product  of  devel- 
opment that  had  pursued  its  way  for  unknown  ages,  that  was 
above  all  arbitrary  dictums  and  went  on  unchecked  by  fiat  or 
decree,  students  became  expositors  rather  than  law-givers  of 
style.  There  arose  a  new  reverence  for  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions of  growth.  Interest  in  these  made  the  "  best  usage  " 
a  matter  of  only  practical  importance.  And  now  how  people 
do  speak  seems  more  interesting  to  students  than  how  they 
ought  to  speak. 

But  of  the  studies  in  the  psychology  of  language  above 
referred  to,  all  have  been  concerned  only  with  the  fixed  and 
standard  forms  of  language  or  with  dialects  that  are  related 
to  some  great  literary  language,  except  that  Wundt  makes 
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a  passing  reference  to  the  "  Gaunersprache  "  in  the  first  edi- 
tion (37),  while  he  devotes  about  a  page  of  the  third  edition 
to  "Slang"  (37  Vol.  i,  p.  617).  They  mostly  represent  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  laws  of  language  familiar  to  the  stu- 
dent of  linguistics  and  philology  in  terms  of  psychology. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  wide  popular  interest  in 
the  subject  of  slang  and  unconventional  language  generally, 
as  indicated  by  the  number  of  dictionaries  of  unconventional 
words  and  phrases  that  have  been  published.  Besides,  there 
have  appeared  numerous  essays  on  the  subject.  Among  the 
more  important  collections  of  unconventional  terms  are  those 
cited  in  the  reference  list  appended  to  this  study.  Much  of 
the  popular  interest  in  the  subject  has  in  the  past  been  due 
to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  slang  to  the  purity  of  the 
English  language.  Again  and  again  a  determined  stand  has 
been  made  against  the  supposed  corrupting  influences  of 
slang.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  an 
anthology  in  praise  of  slang.  The  philological  tradition  from 
Bopp  and  Pott  to  Whitney  and  March  has  been  tolerant  of 
change  through  the  unconventional,  and  the  list  of  those  who, 
either  by  precept  or  example  or  both,  have  been  favorably 
disposed  to  the  use  of  popular  speech,  contains  such  names 
as  DeQuincey,  Noah  Webster,  John  Hay,  Burns,  Lowell, 
Howells,  Bret  Harte,  Balzac,  and  many  others  whose  names 
will  readily  occur  to  the  reader.  It  is  Lowell's  view  (40) 
that  *'  only  from  its  roots  in  the  living  generations  of  men 
can  a  language  be  re-enforced  with  fresh  vigor  for  its  needs; 
what  may  be  called  a  literate  dialect  grows  ever  more  and 
more  pedantic  and  foreign,  till  it  becomes  at  last  as  unfitting 
a  vehicle  for  living  thought  as  monkish  Latin."  "  True  vigor 
and  hardiness  of  phrase  do  not  pass  from  page  to  page,  but 
from  man  to  man." 

In  the  psychology  of  language  in  general  very  little  has 
been  done  in  English;  in  the  psychology  of  slang  nothing  at 
all  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer.  The  work  that 
has  been  done  in  Germany  in  compiling  dialect  and  slang  dic- 
tionaries is  inspired  mostly  by  an  interest  in  ulterior  purely 
linguistic  problems.  In  France  where  the  activity  in  this  field 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  country,  there  were,  at  first,  be- 
sides numerous  dictionaries,  studies  with  purely  linguistic 
aims.  The  prefaces  to  the  French  dictionaries  of  argot  bring 
us  closer  to  the  heart  of  our  problem.  In  his  "  Dictionaire  de 
la  Langue  Verte,"  Hector  France  tells  us  that  argot  is  found 
wherever  two  classes  exist  in  society.  It  has  outgrown  asso- 
ciations limited  to  thieves,  for  each  profession  has  its  argot 
which  it  employs  not  only  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  layman 
but  to  render  its  phrase  picturesque,  to  give  it  a  variegated 
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appearance  of  strangeness.  But  argot  has  long  since  invaded 
all  the  realms  of  society,  and  now  il  prend  partout  droit  de 
cite.  Delavan  in  his  '' Dictionaire  de  langue  verte  "  (1883) 
says :  "  In  France  one  speaks  perhaps  French,  but  in  Paris  one 
speaks  argot,  and  an  argot  which  varies  from  one  quarter  of 
the  city  to  another,  from  one  street  to  another,  from  one  class 
of  people  to  another.  It  is  in  the  city  that  new  words  are 
fabricated.    Paris  sets  the  style  for  words  as  it  does  for  hats." 

Besides  these  popular  essays  and  philological  studies  of 
slang,  there  are  two  works  in  French  which  have  approached 
more  closely  than  any  others  to  the  psychological  interest  of 
the  present  study.  An  article  by  Raoul  de  la  Grasserie  in 
(14)  Revue  Philosophique,  "  La  Psychologic  de  I'Argot,"  was 
followed  by  a  volume,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pages, 
in  the  Bibliotheque  de  Linguistique,  on  the  ''  Etude  Scientifique 
sur  L'Argot  et  Le  Parler  Populaire,"  by  the  same  author  (13). 
In  the  first  article,  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  psychological  study  of  argot  and  attempts,  as  he  says, 
to  sketch  such  a  study  in  its  chief  outlines.  The  work  which 
followed  carries  out  the  suggestions  of  the  preliminary  study, 
so  that  the  two  studies  may  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same. 
The  larger  work  did  not  become  accessible  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  study  until  after  the  material  for  the  study  had 
been  collected  and  the  plan  of  treatment  decided  upon.  The 
only  other  work  on  the  subject  known  to  the  writer  is  "  Le 
Genie  de  L'Argot"  by  Alfredo  Niceforo  (25).  This  work 
came  to  hand  when  the  present  study  was  all  but  completed. 

An  examination  of  these  studies  reveals  that  argot  presents 
the  same  difficulties  of  definition  and  classification  as  does 
slang.  It  is  in  the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  that  these 
studies  differ  fundamentally  from  each  other  and  that  both 
differ  from  the  present  study  in  slang.  De  la  Grasserie  finds 
no  word  in  French  that  serves  to  denote  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness the  kind  of  language  which  he  aims  to  analyze,  as  argot 
is  unsatisfactory  for  scientific  purposes.  He  has  re- 
course to  the  use  of  the  Greek  base,  glosse,  on  which  he  builds 
a  nomenclature  for  many  different  "  modes  of  speech."  The 
Introduction  serves  to  justify  this  method  of  procedure.  In 
the  first  place,  a  language  is  distinguished  from  a  mode  of 
speech.  It  possesses  a  vocabulary  and  a  grammar,  belongs  to 
one  nation  or  race,  and  serves  as  the  instrument  of  expres- 
sion for  all  classes  of  the  same  nation.  The  several  languages 
divide  up  territory  into  ''  vertical  divisions."  Within  each 
language  there  are  modes  of  speech.  These  forms,  or  modes, 
of  speech  have  a  common  vocabulary,  the  same  literature,  and 
the  same  grammar  in  the  same  language.     Their  nationality 
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is  the  same,  they  are  grouped  in  the  same  place,  but  they  be- 
come distinct  modes  of  expression  for  every  class  of  society 
and  every  profession.  Thus  many  modes  of  speech  are 
spoken  in  a  single  language.  As  a  territory  divides  itself 
between  the  dialects  in  vertical  divisions,  the  different  modes 
of  speech  are  superposed  in  *'  horizontal  divisions."  There 
is  a  higher  mode,  a  lower  mode,  a  poetic  m.ode  of  language, 
etc.,  etc.  In  all  languages  there  exists  at  once  a  mode  of 
speech  more  material  and  more  concrete  and  another  more 
intellectual  and  abstract.  M.  de  la  Grasserie  (13,  p.  17) 
divides  the  "  gloses  "  or  modes  of  speech  into  two  general 
classes  with  numerous  subdivisions.  If  a  special  monograph 
were  devoted  to  each  of  these  "  gloses,"  the  whole  undertak- 
ing would  assume  cyclopaedic  proportions.  This  wealth  of 
nomenclature  the  author  finds  necessary  to  escape  the  ambigu- 
ous implications  of  the  word  argot. 

The  English  slang  presents  the  same  difficulties.  The  teim 
is  generally  applied  to  unauthorized  language  whether  it  be 
in  popular  vogue  or  shunned  as  vulgar,  or  the  jargon  of  some 
particular  class,  or  the  cant  of  criminals.  The  classification 
of  slang  in  the  present  study  does  not  aim  to  be  so  close  as 
that  of  M.  de  la  Grasserie.  The  most  fundamental  of  them 
all  and  the  one  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  work  before 
us  avoids  the  ambiguities  of  slang  by  fixing  the  limits  of  vari- 
ability of  language  between  the  abstract  standard  of  a  class 
(somewhat  equivalent  to  M.  de  la  Grasserie's  anaglose)  and 
an  individual  caprice  which  may  at  any  time  for  a  reason  or 
for  no  apparent  reason  make  a  departure  from  the  language 
of  the  class.  For  this  departure  lawless  forms  may  be  created, 
or  selected  from  any  unauthorized  source.  It  may  be  from 
the  slang  of  a  trade,  profession,  occupation,  social  class ;  from 
a  provincial  dialect,  or  the  cant  of  thieves.  This  individual 
tendency  to  break  through  the  lines  of  conventional  language 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  study.  It  is  the  language  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  the  same  tendency  that  accounts  for  change 
in  government  and  social  life,  as  well  as  in  language.  The 
word  unconventional,  then,  is  a  blanket  term  intended  to 
cover  all  the  kinds  of  departures  from  the  standard  of  a  class 
that  it  is  possible  to  make. 

In  "  Le  Genie  de  L' Argot,"  M.  Niceforo  attempts  to  show 
that  the  two  fundamental  laws  of  argot  (to  which  the  author 
gave  formulation  many  years  before  in  his  book,  //  gergo  nei 
normali,  nei  degenerati  e  nei  criminali)  are:  Every  group, 
every  association  however  small,  from  the  single  couple  to 
the  largest  group,  which  feels  the  need  of  defense  in  the 
environment  where  it  lives,  creates  an  argot  for  the  purpose 
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of  concealing  its  thought;  second,  the  more  the  necessity  of 
defense  and  the  severity  of  the  struggle  are  accentuated  the 
more  does  argot  complete  and  extend  itself  (23,  p.  7).  The 
author's  whole  idea  of  argot  corresponds  with  M.  de  la  Gras- 
serie's  cryptoglose  and  with  thieves'  cant,  or  cryptic  slang,  of 
the  present  study.  He  carries  the  principle  of  intentional 
secrecy  and  class  conflict  farther  than  the  facts  seem  to  war- 
rant. The  creation  of  an  argot  by  deHberate  intention  is  an 
artificial  forcing  of  language  in  strong  contrast  with  the  spon- 
taneous rise  and  growth  of  the  unconventional  as  set  forth 
in  this  study.  M.  de  la  Grasserie  combats  the  assumption  of 
a  malicious  and  defiant  motive  of  language  creation  in  the 
lower  classes  of  society  as  if  in  reply  to  the  author's  principle 
of  group  conflict  as  repeatedly  emphasized  in  //  gergo  nei 
normali,  nei  degenerati  e  nei  criminali  and  "  Le  Genie  de  I'Ar- 
got "  when  he  says,  "  Le  peuple  n'a  pas  eu  le  malin  plaisir,  en 
presence  d'un  language  trop  eleve  et  un  peu  ridicule  pour  lui, 
d'y  contredire  en  rabaissant  tous  les  mots  de  I'abstrait  au  con- 
cret,  de  I'immateriel  au  materiel ;  ce  serait  un  acte  de  volonte 
expresse,  or,  de  tels  actes  sent  inconnus  du  language"  (13,  p. 
6).  But  it  is  possible  that  every  country  reveals  a  slang  of  a 
peculiar  character  owing  to  different  social  conditions  which 
give  it  rise. 

The  material  used  in  this  study  of  the  unconventional  in 
language  consists  largely  of  a  collection  of  words  and  phrases, 
more  or  less  familiar  in  England  and  America  to-day.  Be- 
sides collecting  from  the  English  and  American  dialect  and 
slang  dictionaries  about  five  thousand  select  words  and  phrases 
now  in  use,  the  writer  has  examined  many  of  the  more  recent 
popular  works  in  this  form,  and  the  columns  of  metropolitan 
dailies.  He  has  had  the  assistance  of  observers  who  reported 
on  valuable  material  and  gave  introspections  on  problems  set 
by  him.  In  making  the  selections  of  slang  uses,  the  aim  was 
to  secure,  in  the  first  place,  the  greatest  variety  possible  in 
meaning  and  form.  No  arbitrary  classification  was  assumed, 
the  material  being  allowed  to  exhibit  itself  in  its  greatest 
diversity.  After  the  collection  was  made,  it  was  found  that 
this  principle  had  been  pursued  so  faithfully  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  make  anything  like  a  consistent  classifi- 
cation. It  was  found,  as  will  be  seen  later,  that  slang  repre- 
sents characteristics  that  answer  to  the  most  contrary  terms 
of  qualitative  description.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  noted 
that  slang  had  a  more  copious  vocabulary  in  some  subjects 
than  in  others.  On  some  of  these  subjects  exhaustive  lists  of 
words  were  collected.  The  results  were  instructive  in  that 
they  showed  what  the  unconventional  tendency  of  mind  avoids 
as  well  as  prefers. 
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Sources  of  Unconventional  Language 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  standards  and  tastes  have  a  history 
and  a  development,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  has  always 
been  an  unconventional  language,  at  least  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency towards  individual  variation.  Although  what  is  called 
slang  originated  in  comparatively  recent  times,  the  impulse 
toward  the  unconventional  has  from  the  earliest  times  found 
satisfaction  in  some  way.  It  is  a  universal  impulse  which 
tends  to  manifest  itself  when  a  vernacular  becomes  crystal- 
lized in  a  literature  and  more  especially  when  a  literature 
becomes  classic.  The  vernacular  continues  to  exist  in  other 
forms  following  its  own  course  of  development  to  satisfy  the 
unconventional  impulse.  After  Homer  wrote  the  Iliad  his 
language  became  "  correct,"  and  Protagoras  drew  his  exam- 
ples from  it  when  he  wrote  the  first  book  on  correct  usage  in 
Greek.  With  the  poet  Ennius  began  a  marked  distinction 
between  Roman  literature  and  popular  speech,  which  was  des- 
tined to  remain  in  Italy  until  Dante  wrote  in  the  vernacular. 
In  England  and  on  the  continent,  where  first  Latin  and  then 
French  was  the  language  of  diplomacy,  learning,  and  com- 
merce, the  popular  language  was  regarded  as  fit  only  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  the  world;  it  was,  therefore,  for  the  time  the 
form  of  unconventional  expression.  Works  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  highest  scientific  value  were  produced  in  Latin.  And 
this  language,  or  the  French,  was  for  a  long  time  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  used,  as  the  most  costly  raiment,  only  on 
the  most  formal  occasions.  As  long  as  this  was  true,  English, 
the  language  of  the  masses,  served  to  express  the  more  in- 
formal, unconventional,  and  vital  states  of  mind,  the  more 
honest  emotions,  the  deeper  feelings  of  love  and  hate,  of  joy 
and  sorrow.  As  the  distinction  between  the  formal  and  the 
unconventional  continues  the  vocabulary  of  the  former  be- 
comes more  abstract  and  pale  while  that  of  the  latter  becomes 
more  copious  and  vigorous.  This  condition  of  language  is 
the  great  opportunity  of  genius.  It  was  the  opportunity  of 
Shakespeare,  of  Tyndale,  of  Bunyan;  of  Aristophanes  in 
Greek,  Plautus  in  Latin,  Cervantes  in  Spanish,  Rabelais  and 
Moliere  in  French,  Luther  in  German.  All  used  the  uncon- 
ventional vernacular.  Thus,  for  freshness  and  vigor  of  effect, 
writers  appeal  to  the  people  in  their  most  familiar  language ; 
but  by  so  doing  their  language  in  time  becomes  classic  and 
crystallized  and  is  no  longer  the  fit  expression  of  the  fluent 
freedom  of  the  unconventional.  Then  the  occasion  is  ripe  for 
a  new  growth  of  unconventional  forms,  different  in  character 
from  those  which  preceded  it. 

But  the  unconventional  in'  language  is  characteristic  of  all 
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nations  and  tribes  of  people.  It  may  be  due  to  social  and 
religious  relations  of  the  tribes  or  to  their  economic  life  and 
tribal  customs  (22).  Savage  tribes  often  possess  vocabu- 
laries specially  pertaining  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  the  women  have  their  own  language. 
Rochefort  in  "  Histoire  Naturelle  et  Morale  des  lies  Antilles 
de  I'Amerique,"  quoted  by  Lasch  (15),  reports  a  language  of 
men  which  the  women  understand  but  never  pronounce,  and 
a  language  used  by  women  which  the  men  do  not  use  except 
to  make  sport  of  it.  The  result  is  that  to  a  large  extent  the 
language  of  the  men  differs  from  that  of  the  women. 
Women's  dialects  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  primitive  America 
from  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  and  they  are  common  in  South 
Africa  as  proved  by  numerous  studies  made  by  ethnologists 
referred  to  in  the  work  of  Lasch.  Magic  and  religion  seem 
to  require  a  dialect  different  from  the  ordinary  language. 
The  priestly  class  develop  it  and  by  keeping  it  aloof  from  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  cultivate  popular  respect  and  perpetuate  their 
authority.  It  is  due  to  the  superstitions  of  magic  and  religion 
that  there  are  special  languages  for  fishermen  and  sailors, 
even  among  civilized  races,  for  men  engaged  in  various  indus- 
tries whose  success  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  favor  of  the 
deities  in  some  way  especially  connected  with  their  activities. 
The  camphor  industry,  the  gold  and  zinc  industry,  war,  and 
the  harvest,  require  among  many  tribes  a  special  dialect.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  secret  dialects  understood  only  by  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  pubic  initiations  (10).  The 
savage  also  has  his  court  language,  his  market  language,  even 
his  thieves'  cant.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  ,the  secret  lan- 
guage of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  the  Hapaos  of  the 
Island  of  Marquesas  and  others,  which  probably  originated 
from  the  play  impulse  of  children  and  is  used  by  their  elders 
(6)  also  with  ludicrous  (31)  motives  (33).  Schlegel  (26) 
reports  the  Sala  language,  a  humorous  secret  dialect  invented 
by  the  Chinese  children  of  Amoy  in  South  China.  It  con- 
sists in  changing  the  conventional  speech  by  doubling  or  trip- 
ling the  syllables  and  changing  the  initial  letter  to  .y  or  /. 
According  to  a  report  from  "Am  Urquell  "  in  Science  (2y), 
there  are,  altogether,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
secret  languages.  Many  of  them  are  children's  languages ; 
such  as  "  Potter's  Latin,"  "  Dog  Latin,"  "  Robber's  Lan- 
guage," "  Goose  Language,"  all  attributed  to  the  school  chil- 
dren of  various  parts  of  Germany.  Besides,  there  are  the 
"  Crane  Language "  of  Denmark,  the  "  Bob  Language  "  of 
Austria,  the  "  Katzenellenbogen  Language  "  of  Germany.  It 
is  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  hardly  a  locality  in  any  part  of 
the  world  without  some  unconventional  lingo. 
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All  these  dialectic  variations  fall  readily  into  two  classes. 
In  some,  distinctions  of  form  are  arbitrarily  made  and  per- 
petuated. Others  are  spontaneous  creations,  revealing  a  ten- 
dency to  follow  the  lower,  more  intimate  levels  of  conscious- 
ness. Lipps  (16)  distinguishes  three  zones  of  the  egoistic 
consciousness.  The  first  involves  the  activities  of  willing  and 
thinking;  the  second,  the  awareness  of  the  physical  body; 
and  the  third,  the  world  of  persons  and  things  outside  of  the 
physical  self.  The  second  of  these  zones  is  the  mediating 
ego  to  the  not-self,  whose  functioning  in  this  capacity,  al- 
though always  a  fact,  is  soon  lost  to  the  consciousness  and 
the  ego  comes  apparently  into  immediate  relation  to  the  world 
beyond  it.  Now,  the  consciousness  of  another  self  is  gained 
by  the  same  mediating  ego,  and  through  the  sensible  quali- 
tieis  of  the  mediating  ego  of  the  other  self.  But  this  exten- 
sion of  the  first  ego  into  the  regions  beyond  it  is  due  to  the 
development  of  the  individual  self.  And  the  extensions  of 
the  ego  with  its  interests  and  sympathies  to  larger  and  larger 
groups  of  other  selves  is  the  result  of  the  process  of  educa- 
tion. The  savage  is  capable  of  only  a  limited  extension  of  his 
mental  and  social  horizon.  According  to  Sutherland  (30) 
only  races  which  are  capable  of  union  have  succeeded  in  per- 
petuating themselves.  "  The  lower  savages,"  he  says,  "  com- 
bine in  hordes  numbering  from  twelve  to  eighty,  the  average 
being  about  forty."  The  '  middle  savages  '  are  capable  of 
combining  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  '  higher 
savages  '  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  siixty,  and  the 
remaining  classes  range  from  the  '  lower  barbarians  '  capable 
of  living  together  in  towns  of  a  thousand  to  the  '  lower  cul- 
tured '  with  towns  of  six  million  inhabitants.  To  become 
capable  of  social  intercourse  with  a  large  group,  the  individual 
needs  besides  sympathy  a  certain  power  of  abstraction  and 
generalization  to  adjust  language  forms  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  any  or  all  the  others  of  the  group.  To  become  a 
citizen  of  the  world  requires  a  culture  and  training  of  which 
not  all  are  capable.  In  all  but  the  rarest  cases  does  it  re- 
quire effort  to  acquire  and  maintain  such  a  power  of  com- 
munication. The  majority  of  any  group  are  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  full  communication  with  only  a  limited  number  of  the 
group.  Even  the  attempt  to  transmit  thought  to  one  hearer 
often  fails  from  the  psychological  nature  of  the  process.  For 
the  speaker's  language  rises  out  of  specific  imagery  which  the 
same  language  fails  to  yield  in  the  hearer's  mind.  The  sym- 
bols of  language  may  be  transmitted,  but  not  their  specific 
content. 

Besides  lacking  the  power  of  abstraction  and  generaliza- 
tion to  adjust  forms  of  language  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
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whole  group,  the  normal  individual  has  a  strong  instinct  for 
privacy,  shrinks  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  and  avoids  a 
free  revelation  of  his  individuality.  And  this  fear  of  self- 
revelation  varies  with  the  size  of  the  group.  In  the  largest 
groups  the  individual's  inhibitions  are  strong  and  numerous ; 
in  the  smaller  groups,  other  things  being  equal,  they  are  few 
and  weak.  It  is  only  as  a  member  of  his  family  that  his 
individuality  allows  itself  full  play.  Even  in  this  group  cre- 
ated by  the  most  fundamental  instincts,  there  are  subdivisions. 
The  parents  have  certain  interests  the  children  cannot  share, 
the  older  children  such  as  the  younger  children  cannot  share. 
Even  the  individual  personality  divides  into  parts,  one  of 
which  suppresses  the  manifestations  of  another.  And  all  the 
forms  which  language  takes  run  in  some  way  parallel  to 
these  inhibitions  and  facilitations  due  to  amalgamations  and 
disintegrations  based  on  common  interests. 

Variations  in  language  are  due  chiefly  to  two  classes  of 
conditions,  those  of  a  geographical  and  those  of  a  social  char- 
acter. The  first  of  these  conditions  gives  rise  to  dialects, 
which  are  also  a  fruitful  source  of  slang  forms.  The  rapidity 
of  language  change  seems  to  vary  with  the  density  of  popula- 
tion. In  the  sparsely  settled  country  the  tendency  is  to  pre- 
serve the  archaic,  in  the  city  to  adopt  slang.  Both  conditions 
are  sources  of  an  unconventional  vocabulary.  In  fact,  all  the 
diverse  dialects  of  a  country,  all  the  provincialisms  and  local- 
isms, are  liable  to  be  drawn  on  to  furnish  the  vocabulary  of 
the  unconventional. 

Besides,  the  slang  of  occupations  and  professions  is  also  a 
source  of  the  unconventional.  The  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the 
sailor,  the  mill  employee,  the  physician,  the  minister,  the  law- 
yer, each  speaks  a  language  peculiar  to  his  class  to  a  certain 
extent.  When  for  some  reason  one  or  another  of  the  trades 
or  professions  attracts  general  attention,  words  peculiar  to  it 
are  given  a  certain  currency,  thus  providing  another  source  of 
the  unconventional.  The  vocabulary  of  the  slang  of  a  pro- 
fession or  a  trade  may,  therefore,  through  the  force  of  pecu- 
liar circumstances  or  through  the  power  of  an  individual, 
come  into  unconventional  and  finally  conventional  use. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  what  we  call  domestic  slang.  It 
is  frequently  found  that  a  family  has  a  language  of  its  own. 
Only  a  few  changes  of  languages  in  a  family,  if  perpetuated 
and  subjected  to  the  natural  laws  of  change  would  in  the 
course  of  time  result  in  marked  localisms  and  provincialisms. 
Family  slang  undoubtedly  does  in  one  way  or  another  modify 
and  create  novel  forms  of  speech  which  tend  to  become 
"  homely  "  terms  of  unconventional  language.  It  may  even 
be  true  that  the  most  insignificant  member  of  the  family,  the 
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baby,  may  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the  matter  of  intro- 
ducing novel  forms.  For  the  baby  speaks  a  novel  language 
early  in  its  life,  and  its  influence  on  the  language  of  adults 
as  they  converse  with  it  in  its  own  tongue  is  believed  to  be 
considerable.  This  is  itself  an  instance  of  the  unconventional, 
but  it  also  affects  the  words  and  locutions  that  are  drawn 
upon  in  the  ever  recurring  tendency  toward  the  unconven- 
tional. Infantine  grammar  may  tend  to  regularity  as  in  the 
case  of  bad,  hadder,  baddest;  but  it  also  tends  by  analogy  to 
produce  irregularities.  And  slang  follows  both  these  caprices, 
saying  corned  for  came,  goed  for  went,  as  well  as  snew  for 
snowed,  hove  for  heaved,  praught  for  preached,  sqiioze  for 
squeezed. 

The  several  stages  in  the  development  of  child  language, 
according  to  Ament  (2)  and  Gutzmann  (8),  are  the  cry,  the 
lalling  stage,  and  the  word-forming  stage.  The  question  of 
whether  a  child  invents  a  language  of  its  own  before  it  imi- 
tates its  social  and  material  surroundings  need  not  detain 
us  here.  It  will  be  enough  to  review  the  results  of  investi- 
gations made  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  child's  lan- 
guage, whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  language  of  adults.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  child  language,  developed  from 
the  parent's  side,  often  grows  up,  a  language  fundamentally 
conventional  with,  however,  so  large  a  number  of  unconven- 
tional diminutives  and  terms  of  endearment  thrown  in  as  to 
become  almost  unintelligible  to  one  not  a  member  of  the 
family.  Ament  (2,  p.  33)  emphasizes  the  child's  part  in  the 
composition  of  the  family  unconventional,  saying,  ''AH  the 
onomatopoeias  and  the  language  of  the  nursery  in  general  are 
not  the  invention  of  mothers  and  nurses  but  of  the  genera- 
tions of  children  of  thousands  of  years,  to  whom  the  mothers 
and  nurses  have  in  this  matter  no  other  relation  than  to 
imitate  and  transmit  what  the  children  offer."  Wundt  stresses 
(38)  the  other  side  when  he  says,  "The  mothers  and  the 
nurses  who  accommodate  themselves  to  the  child's  stage  of 
vocal  development  and  the  child's  preference  for  sound  dupli- 
cations are  the  real  inventors  of  the  child  language."  Whether 
we  agree  with  Wundt,  Meumann,  Idelberger,  Stumpf, 
Stern  and  others,  that  the  child's  language  comes  from  the 
mother  and  the  nurse,  or  with  Ament,  Lindner,  Striimpell, 
Taine,  Sully,  and  others,  that  the  child  is  original  in  its  early 
language,  the  fact  remains  that  from  one  cause  or  another 
there  arise  here  transformations  which  may  at  some  time  be 
the  source  of  an  unconventional  vocabulary.  That  through 
imperfect  imitation  of  sounds  in  the  surroundings  the  child 
often  produces  novel  effects,  is  not  disputed  by  any  one. 
These  forms  are  taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  elders  with 
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humorous  and  homefelt  emotions.  The  transformations  may 
be  sHght,  as  when  produced  in  the  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment; or  they  may  produce  in  the  earlier  stages  forms  that 
no  one  can  trace  to  an  original.  For  example,  it  would  not 
be  supposed  that  notis  is  derived  from  orange,  turt-muddles 
from  mud-turtles ;  that  by  special  association  Katze  and  Stuhl 
should  be  called  "  guck  "  as  reported  by  Wundt,  and  that  the 
large  number  of  forms  repeated  by  Stern  (29),  including 
their  derivatives,  could  have  any  originals  in  the  conventional 
language.  Numerous  illustrations  of  transformations  of 
words  and  spontaneous  language  are  given  in  *'  Studies  of  a 
Child"  by  Chamberlain  (4).  Among  many  hundreds  of  un- 
conventional designations  applied  to  the  baby  by  members  of 
the  family,  reported  by  President  Hall  (11)  from  answers 
to  a  questionnaire,  were  names  of  animals,  plants,  food,  char- 
acteristics of  mind  or  body,  names  of  supernatural  beings, 
names  of  sounds,  fictitious  names,  and  alliterative  combina- 
tions of  miscellaneous  and  unknown  sources.  A  few  of  the 
more  original  are  pinkie,  giglamps,  periwinkle,  peep  o'  day, 
brick-top,  frowzle-top,  lunky,  yahoo,  wobbler,  nincompoop, 
roly-poly,  nizzle-nozzle,  niperty-tuck,  mumblety-peg,  and  snig- 
gle-fist. 

The  humorous  side  of  the  nickname  and  its  association 
with  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  appears  to-day  in  school 
and  college  life.  It  is  regarded  a  mark  of  popularity  to  have 
a  nick-name,  if  given  from  motives  of  cameraderie.  These 
names  are  preferred  in  the  social  intercourse  of  the  ball-field 
and  the  study-room.  States  and  cities,  as  is  well  known, 
also  have  names  for  unconventional  uses.  The  impulse  to  put 
off  convention  seems  as  natural  and  instinctive  in  language 
as  in  any  other  form  of  expression.  The  escape  to  the  un- 
conventional seems  like  a  refreshing  change  to  out-door  life 
from  the  constrained  and  stifling  atmosphere  of  convention. 

Besides,  there  is  the  slang  of  students,  the  slang  of  the 
sporting  world,  and,  in  general,  the  slang  of  the  street.  Each 
of  these  has  its  own  peculiar  conditions  of  growth  and  origin, 
and  also  its  own  peculiar  way  to  crowd  its  words  and  idioms 
into  the  vocabulary  of  one  who  occasionally  puts  off  the  con- 
ventions of  language.  The  slang  of  the  street  grows  up 
where  clerk  meets  clerk,  laborer  meets  laborer,  to  talk  over 
matters  of  common  interest.  Sporting  slang  has  its  origin 
at  ball  games,  the  race  track  and  on  all  occasions  where 
stakes  of  one  kind  or  another  are  set  and  the  emotions  are 
stimulated  to  their  highest  pitch  in  artificial  ways. 

The  by-word,  or  sentence  slang,  was  originally  an  uncon- 
ventionalism  with  a  humorous  origin.  The  type  illustrates 
the  fate  of  much  slang.     These  sayings  had  at  first  a  well- 
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understood  origin.  In  time  they  retained  only  their  emo- 
tional association,  losing  their  relation  to  what  called  them 
forth.  There  are  many  such  phrases  now  used  unconven- 
tionally with  only  an  emotional  force  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  those  using  them  recognize  in  them  no  other  meaning. 
They  give  a  "  Roland  for  an  Oliver,"  *'  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,"  ''  fight  like  Kilkenny  cats,"  and  "  grin  like  a  Cheshire 
cat."  And  yet  they  do  not  know  a  Roland  from  an  Oliver, 
and  attach  no  significance  to  Peter,  Paul,  Kilkenny,  or  a 
Cheshire  cat.  This  last  has  been  changed  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  into  "  Jersey  "  cat  and  in  other  parts  to 
''  Chessy  "  cat.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  this  refers 
to  the  design  of  a  cat's  face  used  in  Cheshire  to  stamp  butter 
pats,  or  to  any  other  cat  so  long  as  it  is  a  cat  that  grins. 
The  ideation  may  be  narrow,  the  emotion  requiring  only  a 
slight  thread  to  hang  to.  The  *'  Cheshire  cat "  motive  has 
become  as  general  and  indefinite  as  the  phrase  familiar  among 
children,  ''  He  grinned  like  everything."  Another  illustration 
of  the  same  thing  is  "  to  look  nine  ways  for  Sunday  "  (at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do).  This  is  effective  even  though  we  don't 
know  that  it  is  derived  from  "  to  look  two  ways."  With  all 
its  force  it  does  not  appear  what  Sunday  has  to  do  with  the 
phrase,  as  it  would  seem  any  other  day  would  do  as  well. 
After  reflection,  we  may  find  that  not  to  look  for  Sunday 
rather  than  any  other  *'  common  "  day  would  indicate  a  lack 
of  intelligence;  as  of  all  days  in  the  week  not  to  be  able  to 
see  Sunday  would  seem  stupid,  indeed.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  thought  the  phrase  yields  is  put  into  it 
after  reflection  sets  in  and  does  not  appear  in  the  emotional 
complex  of  actual  language.  The  less  essential  parts  of  the 
phrase  slough  away  and  finally  leave  only  a  word  or  two  to 
carry  the  emotion  it  may  be  intended  to  communicate. 

The  same  principle  applies  apparently  to  words  used  in 
a  variety  of  connections,  many  of  which  seem  most  inappro- 
priate. These  overworked  words  may  belong  to  conventional 
or  unconventional  language.  The  fact  is  that  here  too  the 
emotional  intonation  is  of  prime  importance  and  the  idea  to 
be  communicated  negligible.  Expression  in  this  form  is  often 
limited  to  a  few  favorite  words.  It  is  primarily  language 
for  the  ear  rather  than  for  the  eye.  It  is  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage that  to  some  persons  has  the  characteristic  marks  of 
slang  and  that  is  much  condemned  by  those  w^ho  emphasize 
thought-content  in  language. 

In  this  connection  profanity  might  be  mentioned  as  con- 
tributing a  large  number  of  words  of  hackneyed  slang.  They 
also  serve  for  the  expression  of  emotion  rather  than  the  com- 
munication of  thought.     However,  they  are  not  always  in- 
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tended  to  be  heard,  and  are  often  used  inadvertently  and 
unconsciously.  In  their  form  is  revealed  a  strong  inclination 
to  conceal  their  meaning,  for  the  vocabulary  of  profanity  is 
characterized  by  various  disguises  of  derivation. 

The  cartoon  is  also  a  source  of  slang.  Slang  is  often 
practically  the  cartoon  in  words.  It  is  safe  to  say,  too,  that 
the  cartoonist  often  takes  his  cue  from  a  slang  phrase.  Again, 
the  story  may  be  a  source  of  slang.  Slang  phrases  illustra- 
tive of  this  are  "  put  me  off  at  Buffalo,"  and  "  waking  up  the 
wrong  passenger."  Inversely,  it  is  possible,  too,  that  a  slang 
phrase  may  suggest  a  story. 

Another  source  of  the  unconventional,  altogether  different 
from  those  already  mentioned,  is  what  might  be  called  cryptic 
slang,  or  the  cant  of  concealment  created  by  thieves  by  spell- 
ing original  words  backwards  (back  slang),  from  the  middle 
outward  (center  slang),  and  by  the  use  of  rhyming  words 
(rhyming  slang).  Tramps,  also,  are  said  to  have  a  secret 
language,  and  so  do  the  gypsies  whose  vocabulary  (3)  is 
derived  mostly  from  Sanscrit  and  other  Indian  dialects  as 
well  as  from  the  nations  they  met  in  their  wanderings  from 
the  East.  This  is  an  artificial  kind  of  slang  created  in 
mechanical  fashion  in  strong  contrast  with  that  which  rises 
in  spontaneous  activities. 

Language  requires  groups  for  its  creation,  as  it  is  condi- 
tioned on  social  environment.  The  conditions  of  group  life 
with  common  vital  interests  is  necessary  for  habituation  to 
forms,  which  language  requires.  That  language  forms  may 
take  hold  of  the  consciousness,  they  must  accompany  emo- 
tional reactions.  This  may  occur  in  two  ways :  first,  through 
the  immediate  experience  of  the  individual,  and  second  (what 
is  almost  as  effective),  through  Einfiihlung  of  the  mediating 
ego  of  another  self.  The  opportunities  for  these  reactions 
occur  most  favorably  in  the  smaller  groups  in  which  there 
is  a  close  relation  to  the  fundamental  instincts ;  such  as  the 
family  with  its  homely  affections,  its  honor,  its  pride;  the 
trade  and  the  profession,  in  which  the  individual  has  his 
living  to  make  and  the  honor  of  the  group  to  maintain ;  the 
sport,  in  which  there  are  both  natural  and  artificial  stimu- 
lations of  interest.  It  is  in  these  smaller  groups  that  the 
individual  spends  most  of  his  time,  and  here  his  language 
becomes  habitual  and  is  accompanied  by  mental  and  physical 
activities  of  the  intensest  kind.  It  is  in  the  feeling  reaction 
that  language  forms  take  root  and  persist  long  after  the 
individual  has  outgrown  the  interests  which  imbedded  them 
in  his  memory.  The  groups  also  provide  other  favorable 
means  of  rooting  language  in  memory,  for  they  occasion  a 
natural  repetition  of  the  forms  and  their  numerous  associa- 
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tions.  Compared  with  the  language  formed  under  such  con- 
ditions, the  language  of  the  book  and  the  study  is  to  many, 
probably  to  most,  people  an  unreal  thing. 

To  those  engaged  in  the  same  business  or  trade  there  is  a 
material  means  of  communication  near  at  hand  and  possessed 
in  common.  The  immediate  external  world,  whatever  it  be, 
furnishes  the  most  natural  means  of  language.  Under  such 
conditions  there  may  be  several  motives  for  extending  a 
vocabulary ;  one  is,  the  rise  of  the  feeling  of  familiarity  with 
the  existing  language  and  the  consequent  desire  for  relief  in 
novelty ;  another  is  a  deepening  interest  in  the  material  which 
leads  to  a  growth  of  ideas  and  a  corresponding  increase  of 
vocabulary.  To  the  layman  who  has  only  a  limited  interest 
in  a  special  line  of  work,  such  an  increase  of  vocabulary  is 
not  necessary.  But  when  through  a  profession  or  a  trade,  a 
commotion  is  brought  about  in  society  as  a  whole,  when  the 
public  is  aroused  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
that  profession,  then  the  conditions  become  favorable  to  a 
transition  of  the  slang  of  a  class  to  the  slang  of  society. 
This  has  happened  in  this  country  when  the  public  attention 
was  drawn,  for  instance,  to  contemporary  wars,  polar  expe- 
ditions, the  conflict  of  labor,  the  insurance  scandals,  municipal 
corruption,  and  the  graft  of  big  business.  The  use  of  class 
slang  becomes  general  also  through  the  more  normal  and 
constant  force  of  good-fellowship  which  operates  at  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  various  groups  as  they  meet  indi- 
vidually when  pursuing  their  several  vocations. 

The  same  thing  is  well  illustrated  in  a  popular  sport.  The 
base-ball  enthusiast,  who  knows  the  game  and  gets  excited 
over  it,  naturally  has  a  different  attitude  to  the  language 
used  on  the  ball  grounds  from  that  of  the  man  who  does  not 
know  the  game.  To  the  latter  the  many  synonymic  phrases 
used  in  the  game  seem  so  much  mere  language  and  slang. 
He  sees  only  one  way  of  hitting  a  ball  and  probably  there 
is  only  one  that  he  can  achieve.  But  the  enthusiast  sees  the 
same  thing  in  many  different  forms  and  colors.  Various 
shades  of  emotion  strive  for  exact  expression.  It  is  possible 
to  have  all  these  expressions  for  hitting  a  ball  with  attendant 
circumstances :  he  pummeled  a  liner  to  Devore,  larruped  a 
home-run  to  right,  hanged  the  ball  on  the  nose,  punched  a 
hit  to  right,  smashed  a  drive,  whacked  a  grounder,  slapped 
an  easy  grounder,  planked  a  sizzling  one,  spiked  a  one-base 
shot  to  centre,  rammed  a  single  to  left,  lammed  a  single  past 
Larry's  ear,  slammed  a  single  to  centre,  whaled  a  home-run, 
etc.  A  hit  may  be  called  a  jab,  a  rasping  single,  a  peppery 
grasser,  a  pop  fly,  a  homer,  a  horse-shoe  drive,  a  dinky  fly, 
etc.,  according  as  it  varies  in  length,  speed,  motion,  the  sound 
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it  makes,  or  the  curve  it  describes.  All  these  varieties  are  of 
interest  to  one  who  knows  the  game  and  follows  it,  and  he 
must  have  fitting  names  for  them.  Whenever  in  history  an 
interest  grew  up  in  any  sport,  as  in  hunting  and  hawking,  a 
vocabulary  grew  up  and  had  its  influence  on  the  general  lan- 
guage to  the  same  degree  that  the  popularity  of  the  sport 
became  general.  It  is  the  same  with  the  synonymy  of  any 
of  the  languages  whether  of  civilized  or  savage  races  (12); 
the  synonymy  follows  the  liveliest  interests. 

Unconventional  language  is  in  a  continual  flux,  for  all 
words  that  pass  from  one  class  to  another  or  become  gen- 
erally known  are  old  words  in  disguise.  They  seem  new 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  new  ones,  but  as  the  philologist 
Pott  declared  (quoted  by  Max  Miiller  in  Science  of  Lan- 
guage), no  absolutely  new  word  was  ever  created  in  all  the 
history  of  language.  The  composition  of  new  words  from 
old  ones  shows,  however,  different  degrees  of  originality. 
Words  made  by  rule,  with  a  deliberate  purpose,  like  learned 
neologisms  and  cryptic  slang,  are  to  be  regarded  less  original 
than  those  that  appear  spontaneously.  In  all  cases  of  slang 
of  concealment  the  method  of  disguise  is  known  by  members 
of  the  class.  In  the  case  of  a  coinage  of  a  scientific  term 
the  motivation  involves  the  impulse  to  form  a  rational  asso- 
ciation of  word  and  idea.  All  that  any  coinage  needs  is 
an  acceptable  initial  association,  a  small  dowry  of  reasonable 
content  to  get  a  start  with,  it  may  afterwards  have  ever  so 
checkered  and  uncertain  a  career.  And  this  is  because  to 
begin  a  career,  it  must  be  acceptable  to  at  least  two  persons. 
As  the  first  class  of  coinages  illustrates  the  operation  of  suc- 
cessive association  in  which  the  idea  is  joined  deliberately 
and  arbitrarily  to  a  chosen  word,  so  the  second  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  simultaneous  association.  A  good  illustration  of  the 
latter  (35)  is  the  naming  of  a  craft  to  which  on  being 
launched  a  bystander  called  attention  by  exclaiming  ''How 
she  scoons! "  The  craft  at  once  became  a  schooner  and  has 
kept  the  name.  In  such  a  case  some  individual  is  the  first 
source  of  the  word,  but  it  lives  with  the  crowd.  In  this 
particular  case  sc,  found  also  in  an  archaic  dialect  form  scun, 
may  in  some  way  have  had  an  influence  on  the  coinage.  The 
sc  as  in  scat,  scoot,  skate,  and  other  words  with  initial  sibila- 
tions  connoting  motion,  meant  here  a  rapid  gliding,  and  the 
continuous  00  and  the  liquid  smoothness  of  the  final  con- 
sonant was  instinctively  felt  as  the  fitting  designation  of  the 
thing. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  any  one  may  readily  coin  a  word, 
not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  succeeds  in  making  a  word 
current.     Deliberate  attempts  have  been  made  by  many  writ- 
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ers  and  scientists  but  with  only  indifferent  success,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  W.  L.  Mead's  account  of  coinages  (19) 
that  have  been  made.  And  this  is  not  surprising  when  it  is 
remembered  that  we  are  not  yet  entirely  free  from  the  notion 
that  the  name  is  a  part  of  the  object.  Among  savages  the 
name  is  the  object  and  to  pronounce  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  touch  the  object  which  it  designates.  To  give  an  evil  thing 
its  bad  name  is  to  hurt  and  offend  it  and  invite  reprisal; 
hence  the  well  known  euphemisms  in  all  languages.  The 
naive  attitude  of  the  peasant  to  the  relation  of  word  and 
idea  is  illustrated  in  the  remark  that  is  reported  (34)  to  have 
been  made  in  admiration  of  the  feats  of  astronomy :  ''  I 
can  understand  how  the  astronomers  can  measure  the  dis- 
tance to  the  fixed  stars,  but  how  they  ever  found  out  their 
names  gets  me."  It  seems  like  creating  a  thing  to  create  a 
new  word.  The  mountains  and  rivers  of  a  country  keep  the 
names  given  to  them  by  the  conquered  races.  If  the  Indian 
name  was  Susquehanna  or  Mississippi,  then  that  must  be  the 
name  of  the  river. 

The  words  of  ordinary  use  are  not  intentionally  created. 
They  rise  spontaneously,  and  are  recognized  as  new  after 
they  have  been  spoken.  In  its  essential  nature  speech  is 
rooted  in  the  emotions.  The  sounds  a  child  makes  before 
the  impulse  to  communication  sets  in  are  all  tones  in  their 
native  emotional  colors.  They  fit  like  the  skin.  The  child 
acquires  a  large  repertoire  of  sounds  before  it  begins  to  echo 
the  sounds  of  the  environment  and  imitate  with  lip  move- 
ments the  oral  element  of  expression.  Soon  gesture  and 
facial  expression  are  added  to  the  association.  In  the  new 
complex,  gesture  assumes  an  important  demonstrative  func- 
tion in  that  it  visibly  orients  sound,  lip  movements,  and 
facial  expression,  which  were  at  first  purely  imitative,  to 
the  objects  to  which  they  belong.  Since  the  sound  of  words 
and  their  corresponding  objects  vary  much  more  than  the 
gestural  elements  of  the  associations,  the  latter  through  more 
frequent  repetition  gradually  recede  in  importance  from  the 
consciousness,  and  soon  become  automatic,  and  finally  may 
lose  all  but  their  psychic  component.  The  impulses  to  all 
these  activities  in  the  child  arise  in  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  They  are  the  first  and  continue  for  a  long  time  to  be 
the  sole  determinants  of  action.  In  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment here  briefly  sketched  the  child  experiments  with  every 
variety  of  sound  and  form.  There  are  repetitions  and  dupli- 
cations, abbreviations  and  elongations,  assonances  and  onoma- 
topoeias,— there  is  pleasure  in  the  language  process  for  its 
own  sake.  The  adult  himself  often  playfully  reverts  to  the 
plane  of   childhood,  either  in  mimicry  or  from  some  other 
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motive,  and  juggles  with  the  sounds  of  words.  Certain  ele- 
mentary sounds  come  to  represent  certain  emotions  because 
they  accompany  those  emotions  more  frequently  than  any 
others.  Hence,  when  the  emotions  appear  certain  elementary 
sounds  appear  with  them,  and  they  may  combine  in  new  ways 
to  form  new  words.  But  every  candidate  for  acceptance  into 
a  vocabulary  needs  the  support  of  many  persons  to  give  it 
a  permanent  vogue.  One  of  the  observers  in  this  study  who 
also  assisted  in  gathering  material  reported  one  slang  usage 
that  went  no  further  than  the  original  utterance  of  the 
person  using  it.  It  was  as  follows:  A  mother  rebuked  her 
daughter  saying,  ''  You  are  going  all  to  pieces,"  the  daughter's 
face  flushed  as  she  replied,  "  I  am  not  piecy."  Another  case 
reported  was  a  new  use  of  sail  for  a  hat.  A  man  and  two 
ladies  turned  the  corner  of  a  city  street  where  the  wind 
was  strong.  It  caught  one  large  hat  at  an  advantageous 
angle.  Some  one  said,  "  Hold  on  to  your  sail! "  Neither  of 
these  uses  lived.  Both  were  borne  to  the  consciousness  on 
streams  of  emotion.  In  both  cases  the  words  came  up  un- 
consciously. Another  instance  of  an  original  word-form  re- 
ported by  one  of  the  observers  is  the  following :  "  I  entered 
the  kitchen  the  other  evening  and  seeing  a  tin  of  gummy, 
stodgy,  home-made  candy,  I  at  once  exclaimed,  spontaneously, 
'  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  a  little  goohish  around  the  house.' 
The  descriptive  adjective  stodgy  also  came  spontaneously, 
but  I  fancy  it  is  a  word  I  heard  before."  The  word  stodgy 
which  the  observer  does  not  remember  having  heard  before 
is  used  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  to  apply  to  a  distended 
pocket.  The  observer's  use  is  dialectic  and  colloquial  in 
England  and  Scotland  where  it  is  applied  to  a  thick,  stiff  sub- 
stance, including  food;  heavy,  cloying,  satisfying,  also  clog- 
ging, sticky.  How  this  use  got  into  the  mind  of  the  observer, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  to  goolush  there  is  no  such  word 
on  record.  The  more  original  effects  in  word  composition 
of  adult  language  may  be  due  to  a  sort  of  disequilibration 
of  mind  through  emotional  stress  or  fatigue.  In  such  com- 
positions as  strambling  for  strolling  and  rambling,  plodging 
from  plodding  and  trudging,  the  syllables  were  jumbled  to- 
gether because  the  mind  used  its  available  energy  to  hold  the 
idea  and  nearly  lost  the  sound  association. 

The  number  of  sounds  that  can  be  made  by  the  organs  of 
speech  is  indefinitely  large.  But  each  language  actually  does 
contain  only  a  certain  limited  number  of  phonetic  groups. 
There  could  be  unlimited  variation  in  English  speech  to 
satisfy  any  caprice  however  unique  and  individual  it  might 
be.  But  the  range  of  individual  variation  is  limited  by  social 
restraint.     The  experiment   has   been    tried    to    coin   words 
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simply  as  words  and  without  reflection  as  to  meaning  with 
the  result  that  the  observer  finds  it  easy  to  bid  syllables  to 
rise  in  his  consciousness  and  unite.  But  when  instead  of  a 
simple  unreflective  coinage  the  observer  is  to  communicate 
an  idea  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  through  a  coined  word, 
the  process  is  immediately  complicated  and  he  finds  himself 
under  the  immediate  necessity  of  compounding  his  idea  with 
a  word  compounded  of  the  spirit  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
social  self.  He  instinctively  uses  elements  that  are  already 
familiar  and  fits  the  word  into  a  familiar  context.  The  rise 
of  an  unconventional  form  of  expression  requires  individual 
initiative,  a  social  atmosphere  unified  by  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  focus  of  attention,  and  concurrent  emotion 
of  a  favorable  kind. 

There  is  a  time  when  language  rises  in  spontaneous  full- 
ness but  there  is  also  a  time  when  children  become  interested 
in  things  rather  than  words  and  when  their  prime  law  of 
life  is  to  get  the  most  with  the  least  effort.  At  this  time 
they  read  much  and  say  little  and  express  themselves  in  the 
easiest  way.  Gesture  language  with  nodding  and  shaking  the 
head  is  used,  without  words.  This  is  the  age  of  abbreviated 
syntax,  and  short-cut  slang.  This  seems  the  very  opposite 
of  voluble  slang  discussed  before.  Both  these  variations 
from  the  standard  usage  are  characteristic  of  youth.  Age 
and  conservatism  and  convention  seem  to  belong  together. 
Gauchat  (7),  in  his  study  of  the  phonetic  character  of  the 
dialect  of  Charmey,  Switzerland  called  those  ninety  to  sixty 
years  of  age,  the  first  generation;  those  sixty  to  thirty,  the 
second  generation;  those  thirty  to  — ,  the  third  generation. 
His  results  show  that  in  the  first  generation  the  phonetic 
laws  are  more  or  less  latent,  to  appear  irregular  in  the  second, 
but  ''  se  repandre  triomphalement  dans  la  derniere."  The 
returns  from  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  President  Hall  (5) 
in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  slang  among  school  children 
show  that  the  curve  of  slang  begins  low  at  nine,  rises  very 
rapidly  from  eleven  to  twelve,  reaches  its  highest  point  at 
thirteen  but  is  still  high  at  fifteen,  then  falls  rapidly  to 
eighteen  and  twenty-one.  An  investigation  (20)  of  the  usage 
of  the  high  school  students  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  revealed 
a  larger  vocabulary  of  slang  in  the  Freshman  than  the  higher 
classes.  The  facts  are  well  known  and  it  is  no  assumption 
to  say  that  youth  in  the  limits  set  by  Gauchat's  third  genera- 
tion is  the  age  of  the  unconventional  in  language  as  in  other 
manifestations  of  life.  In  spite  of  the  repressions  of  con- 
ventionality, the  spirit  of  youth  overleaps  all  bounds  (9), 
gives  vocal  inflection  a  new  range,  forms  new  phonic  variants, 
and  cuts  out  new  channels  of  speech. 
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The  unconventional  language  of  any  period  reflects  the 
social  and  material  environment  of  the  time.  Conservative 
use  is  slow  to  adopt  a  new  imagery,  yet  theoretically,  a  lan- 
guage which  reflects  the  immediate  environment  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  freshness  as  well  as  intelligibility.  The  imagery 
of  mountains,  trees,  land  and  sea,  is  always  with  us.  A  lan- 
guage that  reflects  things  that  change  tends  to  become  stale. 
Among  the  happiest  effects  of  slang  are  such  as  have  been 
produced  by  comparatively  recent  American  writers  who  have 
transferred  the  material  of  language  to  the  field  of  improve- 
ment in  industry  and  advance  in  science.  This  tendency 
gives  us  such  forms  as  a  live  wire,  ready-made  youth,  to  give 
the  shut-off  signal,  to  throw  in  the  high-speed  thought-gear, 
to  turn  on  the  lurid  language,  to  lose  the  combination,  to  ring 
off,  to  speed  up,  to  pull  wires  and  lay  pipes,  to  put  the 
brakes  on,  to  shut  off  steam,  to  flag  one,  to  switch  the  cur- 
rent onto  one's  self,  to  put  the  Teddy  sign  on  something 
(to  mark  as  false).  The  last  presidential  campaign  gave 
us  "  bull  moose,"  and  "  moosette,"  and  the  reputed  charac- 
teristic of  the  people  of  one  of  the  States  "  who  want  to  be 
shown  "  gives  us  ''  in  this  matter,  we  are  all  Missouri." 

Many  of  the  usages  here  cited  are  not  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionaries  of  slang.  They  are  still  near  their  original 
source.  Now,  much  of  the  slang  of  the  dictionaries  is  such 
as  has  had  at  some  time  a  limited  vogue  but  is  not  now  as  a 
rule  to  be  traced  further  back  than  to  a  social  group  among 
whom  it  was  current.  The  way  of  life  of  some  of  these 
groups  is  itself  taboo,  and  puts  the  tag  of  the  forbidden  on 
their  vocabulary.  Here  the  question  of  formal  incorrectness 
of  phrase  or  far-fetched  association  need  not  enter  into  con- 
sideration, for  the  unconventional  life  described  by  the  words 
marks  them  at  once  as  vulgar  slang. 

Much  of  the  slang  found  in  the  dictionaries  is  relatively 
fixed  and  hackneyed.  It  represents  that  part  of  unconven- 
tional language  which  has  gained  favor  and  has  often  been 
repeated  in  a  limited  group  but  for  some  reason  has  never 
become  part  of  the  standard  language.  It  has,  therefore, 
acquired  a  character  whose  psychology  may  be  investigated. 
This  slang  vocabulary  shows  what  are  the  favorite  themes, 
what  are  the  special  interests  of  slang  that  gains  a  temporary 
foothold  in  the  dictionaries.  Recurring  to  a  principle  referred 
to  before,  a  large  number  of  words  on  the  same  theme  does 
not  indicate  useless  repetition  but  a  synonymy  of  ideas;  it 
reveals  something  like  technical  specialization,  interest  and 
analysis,  a  perception  of  the  finer  shades  of  distinction  which 
come  only  to  the  initiated.  Judging  by  the  number  of  words 
found  in  the  slang  vocabulary,  its  interest  centers  largely  in 
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the  gambler,  the  thief,  the  drunkard,  and  the  Hbertine.  If 
the  generahzation  be  drawn  more  widely,  the  vocabulary 
shows  that  money  and  the  sensual  indulgence  which  it  pur- 
chases are  the  dominant  interests  of  this  kind  of  slang.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  ignores  all  that  belongs  to  the  routine 
duties  of  ordinary  life;  it  does  not  characterize  the  humdrum 
and  commonplace.  It  has  few  words  for  work ;  indeed,  the 
word  work  itself  means  to  steal  or  to  deceive.  There  is 
little  in  the  vocabulary  to  suggest  naivete,  innocence,  and 
spontaneous  playfulness.  It  is  purely  unsentimental.  It 
castigates  every  kind  of  excess  of  sentiment  or  sensual  indul- 
gence. Although  its  interest  centers  largely  in  sensual  indul- 
gence, its  attitude  to  all  who  show  a  weakness  either  of  a 
moral  or  a  mental  kind,  to  all  who  are  unheroic,  is  that  of 
a  "  Dutch  uncle,"  whose  every  word  is  reproof.  There  are 
more  than  five  hundred  words  or  phrases  in  slang  relating  to 
the  possession  or  deprivation  of  money.  The  present  writer 
collected  up  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  without  by  any  means 
exhausting  the  supply.  There  are  hundreds  on  games  and 
gambling,  which  could  be  classified  also  under  money.  On 
eating  and  gluttony  the  writer's  collection,  which  is  incom- 
plete, numbers  four  hundred.  On  thieving  and  allied  roguery 
there  are  not  less  than  eight  hundred.  Farmer  and  Henley's 
dictionary  alone  contains  under  the  head  of  "  thief  "  between 
four  and  five  hundred  synonyms.  The  slang  vocabulary  on 
money  is  itself  relatively  prosy  and  commonplace.  There  are 
many  names  for  money  which  must  have  gained  currency  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  persons  first  using 
them  or  some  peculiar  association  in  the  place  in  which  they 
were  first  used,  for  they  seem  simply  names  without  any 
apparent  reason  for  their  existence.  There  are  others  sug- 
gesting appearance,  as,  shiners,  tin,  browns,  buttons,  chips, 
bluebacks,  the  long  green,  green-goods,  shad  scales,  canary, 
glistener,  cart-wheel,  etc.,  etc.  By  a  sort  of  irony  slang 
characterizes  what  is  so  hard  to  secure  by  names  for  the 
most  commonplace  things,  hence,  rocks,  brads,  dough,  dust, 
clinkers,  horse-nails,  bones,  hard-tack,  soap,  flour,  hard-stuff, 
pap,  rivets  saw-dust,  shells,  shot,  etc.,  etc.  Other  epithets 
in  which  the  association  lies  deeper  are,  the  needful,  the 
wherewithal,  ballast,  grease,  honey,  palm  oil,  salt,  tonic,  etc. 
A  few  of  the  names  are  so  strange  in  form  as  to  suggest 
something  rare:  scads,  mopus,  rhino,  tlac,  dooteroomus,  tush- 
eroon,  mejore,  etc.,  etc.  Although  the  interest  of  slang  in 
money  is  shown  to  be  considerable,  money  itself  seems  too 
prosaic  for  unconventional  language  in  its  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  forms.  Here  as  in  other  themes  its  interest 
lies  chiefly  in  excess.     Recklessness,  miserliness,  acquisitive- 
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ness,  come  in  for  its  scorn.  To  fool,  potter,  muddle,  fritter 
away  money,  to  be  a  tight-wad,  to  be  tight-fisted,  to  be  a 
skinflint. 

Slang  characterizes  without  mercy  physical  defects  and 
peculiarities,  and  infirmities  incident  to  age.  It  also  castigates 
all  forms  and  phases  of  stupidity.  It  sends  one  on  a  sleeve- 
less errand,  for  pigeon's  milk,  a  straight  hook,  or  the  diary 
of  Eve's  grandmother,  and  thus  blambustercates,  bamboozles, 
bilks,  fakes  the  kidment.  It  knows  how  to  flim-flam,  to 
flummox,  to  gild  the  pill,  to  gravel,  to  gull,  to  haze,  to  jimify, 
to  jolly,  slumguzzle,  to  soft  soap,  to  spoof,  to  string,  to  stuff, 
to  sawdust,  to  take  in,  to  work  the  poppycock  racket  on  any 
daffy  squirt  or  dotty  chucklehead  or  dippy  mushhead,  on  any 
crazy  kioodle  or  concatenated  chump. 

Although  slang  is  always  breaking  with  conventions,  it  is 
especially  severe  with  those  who  have  idealistic  tendencies. 
It  ridicules  belief  in  what  is  generally  regarded  as  impossible 
as  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination  or  a  delusive  hope. 
There  are  air-built  schemes,  air-mongers  who  attempt  to 
square  the  circle,  to  wash  a  blackamoor  white,  weave  a  rope 
of  sand,  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  set  the  river  on 
fire,  catch  a  weasel  asleep,  teach  a  pig  to  play  the  flute,  catch 
the  wind  in  a  net.  A  person  who  looks  to  the  future  for 
the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes  has  maggots,  bugs,  wheels  in  his 
head,  sees  the  flying  Dutchman,  the  great  sea-serpent,  or 
dreams  of  the  land  of  Prester  John. 

Slang  tends  to  exaggerate  perfections  as  well  as  imperfec- 
tions, but  in  the  latter  it  is  particularly  rich  and  extensive 
in  its  vocabulary.  In  characterizing  quick  action  it  is  sum- 
mary and  direct,  for  the  slow  and  uncertain  it  makes  deroga- 
tory comparisons.  Vanity,  pride,  and  hypocrisy  are  the  usual 
targets  of  its  scorn.  Qualities,  good  or  bad,  are  more  than 
superlatively  characterized.  It  produces  its  effect  by  its  free 
range  over  all  the  field  of  the  familiar  and  the  contemptible 
and  selects  such  an  imagery  as  shall  not  alone  be  readily 
conceived  but  also  intimately  felt.  It  is  particularly  accept- 
able when  it  hits  off  an  evil  and  is  applicable  to  the  other 
fellow.  It  delivers  blows  and  is  capable  of  checking  abuses. 
It  prefers  the  abrupt  and  the  shocking.  It  is  superior  to 
accepted  use  through  its  emotional  force.  It  almost  invariably 
makes  implications  of  similarity  between  persons  and  the  ani- 
mal world  and  the  disgusting  or  immobile  or  inert.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  excoriation  of  abuses  which  come 
through  somnolent  convention,  custom  and  habit,  to  social 
and  communal  weaknesses,  to  formalism  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics, to  sentimental  dreams  of  unrealities,  in  fact,  to  all  the 
forms  and  features  of  conventionalism. 
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However,  it  does  not  manifest  a  consciousness  of  purpose. 
It  has  results  simply  by  being  what  it  is.  An  investigation 
of  the  vocabulary  on  drink  will  better  than  any  other  reveal 
something  of  its  peculiar  character.  Intoxication  through 
drink  does  not  itself  alone  stir  the  imagination  of  the  subject, 
it  also  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  those  who  see  only 
the  uncertain  and  often  unexpected  result  of  drink.  It  is  a 
well  worn  theme  in  all  literature  and  the  slang  vocabulary 
on  strong  drink  is  unusually  rich.  The  state  of  intoxication 
is  itself  favorable  to  the  creation  of  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic slang  expressions.  It  extends  the  limits  of  emo- 
tional excitement  far  above  and  below  the  average,  ranging 
in  the  field  of  the  superlative  and  often  showing  a  clearness 
of  penetration,  a  happy  abandon,  an  unprejudiced  candor,  a 
sense  of  individuality  and  personal  immunity,  a  heartless 
precision  of  language  that  ''  madness  often  hits  upon."  The 
language  of  a  man  in  liquor  seems  the  very  antithesis  of 
reflection,  and  it  is  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  individual 
source  of  many  of  the  slang  epithets  on  this  theme  emanate 
from  alcoholic  erethism.  The  social  effect  of  a  spree  is  to 
raise  individualities  while  it  reduces  the  common  sense  rela- 
tions. The  most  effective  of  the  bar-room  epithets  are  re- 
peated and  gain  a  certain  currency,  eventually  finding  their 
way  into  the  printed  collections. 

As  the  vocabulary  on  drink  and  drinking  is  probably  the 
fullest  and  certainly  the  richest  of  all  the  themes  for  which 
slang  shows  a  preference,  a  somewhat  more  extended  investi- 
gation of  the  impulses  involved  is  desirable.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  slang  utterance,  especially  con- 
sidering the  conditions  under  which  it  usually  appears  as 
indicated  above,  is  a  spontaneous  manifestation  of  uncon- 
scious processes.  The  atmosphere  of  gay  good-humor,  and 
lack  of  deliberation  which  conditions  its  rise,  need  not  be 
further  considered.  And  the  vocabulary  on  drink  is  large 
enough  to  offer  something  like  a  complete  gamut  of  expression 
on  a  single  subject.  The  writer's  collection  of  more  than 
a  thousand  words  will  reveal  the  possibilities  of  slang  in  so 
far  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  synonyms  of  a  theme. 
The  vocabulary  shows  a  wide  range  over  all  the  subjects 
related  to  drinking.  It  describes  the  drunkard's  appearance 
in  considerable  detail ;  it  has  many  names  for  each  of  the 
different  kinds  of  drink;  many  names  for  the  place  in  which 
liquor  is  sold;  it  comments  on  the  drunkard's  actions,  inter- 
prets every  movement  he  makes  and  follows  his  mental  and 
physical  states  from  the  time  he  feels  a  "  spark  in  his  throat,'* 
until  he  is  ''  pickled  "  and  "  at  rest."  It  involves  condensa- 
tion,   comparison,    exaggeration,    positive    and   negative,    re- 
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pression  by  euphemism  and  irony,  the  reahstic  Hteral  and  the 
brutally  coarse. 

Many  slang  words  are  taken  from  the  language  of  the 
shambles  and  call  to  mind  some  of  the  vital  parts  of  dis- 
membered animals.  It  is  these  words  numerously  com- 
pounded which  one  uses  to  describe  the  portly  appearance 
due  to  excessive  indulgence.  In  these  compounds  the  re- 
curring sounds  of  .y  and  z  suggest  the  sizzing,  foaming  bever- 
age and  call  attention  to  all  the  disgusting  physiological  proc- 
esses involved  in  drinking  to  excess.  Sow-drunk,  swine- 
drunk,  involve  comparison  with  pigs  wallowing  in  filth.  A 
swill-pot  involves  comparison  with  a  receptacle  for  waste  and 
the  body  is  regarded  as  inert  and  immobile  down  into  which 
things  are  poured.  Suck  and  sucker  are  numerously  com- 
pounded suggesting  a  weak  and  helpless  doting  on  drink. 

Sometimes  it  reveals  a  Gargantuan  exaggeration  expressing 
a  wish  for  a  throat  a  mile  long  and  oceans  of  drink.  To 
imbibe  is  to  take  a  shove  in  the  mouth  and  to  irrigate,  to 
take  liquid  fire,  bottled  earthquake,  and  chain  lightning,  Or 
again,  the  words  are  much  underdrawn  in  order  to  exaggerate 
quality.  Now  a  drink  is  simply  described  as  a  taste,  a  smile, 
a  nip,  a  nipperkin,  a  thimbleful,  a  toothful,  dew-drop,  or  only 
something  damp.  In  the  various  states  of  intoxication,  the 
victim  now  sees  large,  now  small. 

Sometimes  long,  dignified  words  somewhat  conceal  mean- 
ing in  form,  showing  a  tendency  to  repression  rather  than 
to  revelation  and  exhibition.  Now  the  drunkard  is  a  potator, 
a  borachio.  He  is  pongellorum,  hiccius  doccius,  palatic,  has 
a  touch  of  boskiness ;  to  drink  is  to  nippitate,  to  hit  up  a 
libation ;  to  be  drunk  is  to  be  obfuscated  and  tosticated. 

Again  it  names  drink  by  its  result  with  downright  literal- 
ness  calling  it  misery,  poison,  soul-destroyer,  family-disturb- 
ance, blue  ruin,  and  hell-broth. 

Sometimes  the  throat  and  mouth  are  compared  to  things 
lifeless  and  inert  and  the  process  of  drinking  is  represented 
as  purely  mechanical.  The  receptacle  for  drink  is  gutter 
lane,  beer  street,  common  sewer,  drain,  funnel ;  to  drink  is 
to  sluice  the  dominoes,  the  ivories,  the  red  lane. 

It  describes  all  degrees  of  drinking  and  drunkenness  in 
mild  and  severe  terms.  The  drunkard  is  thirsty,  tries  a 
smile,  draws  the  cork  or  cracks  the  bottle,  takes  a  nip  or 
wets  his  whistle,  sluices  the  gob,  looks  lively,  becomes  mellow, 
is  in  liquor-pond,  is  ramping  mad,  tangle-footed,  and  laps  the 
gutter.  In  his  worst  state  he  has  the  gallon-distemper,  the 
barrel-fever,  the  blue-devils,  the  jim-jams,  the  jumps,  the 
shakes,  the  triangles,  and  the  uglies,  and  finally  sees  snakes 
and  pink  spiders. 
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However,  the  large  majority  of  terms  used  are  repressive 
and  euphemistic.  A  man  in  liquor  has  a  touch  of  the  brewer, 
a  drop  in  the  eye,  has  a  guest  in  the  attic,  is  full  of  Dutch 
courage.  A  drink  is  a  morning  rouser,  a  reposer,  a  sparkler, 
a  rinse,  nectar,  French  cream,  caper-juice,  a  revelation.  The 
drinker  is  afflicted,  all  at  sea,  a  bit  on,  concerned,  disguised, 
in  his  altitudes,  exalted,  gilded,  glorious,  salubrious,  chirp- 
ing merry. 

Another  important  class  of  words  assumes  a  medicinal 
value  for  drink.  Here  drink  is  an  appetizer,  a  digester,  in- 
vigorator,  refresher,  settler,  soother,  warmer,  toast,  medicine. 
Drink  inspires  also  certain  qualities  making  a  person  pot-sure 
and  pot  valiant,  and  as  indicated  by  forms  of  invitation  to 
drink,  it  suggests  the  attitude  of  defiance  to  all  remonstrance, 
admitting  that  it  is  deathly  and  willing  that  it  shall  be :  nom- 
inate your  pizen,  let's  drive  another  nail  into  the  coffin,  let's 
hide  some  more  ruin. 

In  some  cases  the  association  is  far-fetched  and  the  idea- 
tion narrow  so  that  its  relevance  is  no  longer  apparent ;  in 
others,  a  part  is  selected  to  dominate  the  whole  process  of 
drinking  with  a  penetrating  insight.  The  doting  toper  looks 
through  the  glass,  reads  the  makers  name,  dips  rather  deep, 
bites  his  name  in,  dips  his  beak.  A  drink  gives  nature  a 
filip,  paints  the  town  red;  a  drunken  man  is  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  with  a  full  cargo  on  board,  carries  a  blossom  nose,  is 
an  ensign  bearer,  with  a  flag  of  distress.  The  place  where 
liquor  is  sold  is  a  devil's  house,  a  gargle  factory,  a  roosting- 
ken,  an  O-be-joyful  works,  a  wobble-shop.  There  are  not 
less  than  twelve  synonyms  for  beer,  nineteen  for  porter, 
twenty-five  for  gin,  and  thirty-seven  for  whiskey.  Slang 
makes  a  fairly  complete  inventory  of  the  business  as  a  whole, 
and  shows  up  its  results  in  damning  variety.  Its  ex- 
hibitions and  revelations  of  reality,  its  ludicrous  insinuating 
euphemisms  are  effective  because  they  are  often  coarse  and 
indecent  in  imagery ;  because  they  are  usually  brief  and  direct ; 
because  they  amuse,  startle,  shock ;  because  they  are  different 
for  whatever  reason  from  what  is  customary;  in  short,  be- 
cause they  are  slang. 

On  the  more  serious  subjects  slang  is  often  without  the  least 
trace  of  feeling  or  sentiment.  It  makes  light  of  suicide,  hang- 
ing and  death.  The  epithets  on  hanging,  although  mostly 
obsolete,  reveal  a  heartlessness  that  could  have  no  place  in 
conventional  language.  The  victim  dies  of  hempen-fever, 
has  hempen-fortune,  and  leaves  a  hempen-widow.  In  the 
days  when  hanging  for  various  reasons  was  common,  the 
victim  was  said  to  go  to  the  deadly  never-green.  The  gallows 
v»^ere  the  sheriff's  picture   frame,  the  scrag-squeezer;  where 
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the  victim  cuts  a  caper  upon  nothing,  dances  upon  nothing 
in  a  hempen  cravat  to  a  Newgate  hornpipe  without  music, 
has  a  hearty  choke  (artichoke)  with  caper  sauce  for  break- 
fast, kicks  the  wind  with  his  heels.  In  Western  America 
he  is  roped  for  business  purposes,  telegraph-poled,  yanked 
up,  jerked  away,  and  afterwards  planted  in  the  sage-brush. 

Slang  reference  to  the  devil  suggests  that  he  is  a  familiar 
acquaintance  of  long  standing.  In  nearly  all  cases  he  is  re- 
ferred to  as  old,  and  in  something  like  an  approximation 
to  sympathy,  he  is  given  a  relatively  familiar  Christian  or 
descriptive  name.  There  is  no  sign  of  doubt  as  to  his  per- 
sonal reality.  He  is  Old  Nick,  the  Old  One,  Old  Blazes,  Old 
Bendy,  Old  Driver,  Old  Harry,  Old  Scratch,  Old  Toast,  Old 
Goose-berry,  etc.  To  the  church  and  the  clergy  the  slang 
attitude  is  as  a  rule  irreverent.  The  minister  is  the  gospel 
sharp,  devil-dodger,  fire-escape,  snub-devil,  gospel-grinder,  the 
duck  that  grinds  the  gospel  mill,  and  head  clerk  of  the  dox- 
ology  works.  It  has,  however,  created  sky-pilot,  an  epithet 
of  considerable  poetic  significance. 

In  slang's  attitude  to  death  it  differentiates  itself  most 
clearly  from  conventional  language.  Here  is  an  individualism 
of  the  most  undaunted  type,  a  virile  aloofness  from  all  the 
sense  of  fear  which  the  king  of  terrors  inspires,  a  feeling 
of  personal  immunity  from  the  all-destroyer;  perhaps  a  pre- 
tense of  indifference,  a  cheap  linguistic  bluff  concealing  and 
possibly  diverting  or  catharsizing  fear,  like  the  small  boy's 
whistling  feat  on  passing  a  grave-yard  at  night.  To  die  is 
to  peg  out,  to  go  off  the  hooks,  to  lose  the  number  of  one's 
mess,  to  be  put  to  bed  with  a  shovel,  to  take  an  earth  bath, 
to  turn  up  one's  toes  to  the  daisies,  to  go  to  grass  with  teeth 
up,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  phrases. 
It  may  be  motivated  by  an  exaggerated  philosophical  attitude 
to  the  inevitable,  a  means  of  summary  dismissal  of  what  in 
conventional  thinking  would  be  unpleasant  to  contemplate. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  here  that  unconventional  language  reveals 
the  most  marked  individualism. 

Thus  far  our  study  has  been  limited  to  the  creative  side 
of  the  unconventional.  Our  inquiry  has  been  directed  to  the 
motives,  impulses,  and  conditions  that  give  it  rise.  Exclud- 
ing cryptic  slang,  it  was  found  that  the  unconventional  is  a 
universal  tendency  both  among  civilized  and  savage  races, 
that  it  is  particularly  strong  in  the  young  of  all  races, 
that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  individual  self  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  group,  that  it  seeks  its  material  language  basis  in 
a  fresh  environment,  that  it  is  spontaneous  and  thrives  best 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  culminates  in  renaissance 
periods   of   history.     Having  made   an   attempt  to  discover 
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how  it  comes  to  be,  our  attention  will  next  be  directed  to  the 
effect  it  produces. 

Analysis  of  the  Slang  Impression 

Most  persons  consider  the  subject  only  from  this  passive, 
critical  side,  and  slang  is  the  popular  description  for  all  usages 
judged  exceptional.  There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the 
nature  and  function  of  slang.  To  specific  instances  of  doubt- 
ful usage  the  reactions  of  different  persons  are  often  widely 
different  and  the  reactions  of  the  same  persons  different  at 
different  times.  In  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  ten  words 
which  were  presented  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  paragraph, 
sixteen  observers  of  Clark  University  regarded  thirty  as 
slang.  But  only  one  of  the  thirty  was  regarded  as  slang  by 
all  the  observers.  One  of  them  found  a  total  of  only  three; 
another,  a  total  of  twenty-seven  slang  words.  The  individual 
judgment  of  the  observers  seemed  unstable,  so  that  the  writer 
believed  the  results  would  not  be  the  same  if  the  experiment 
should  be  repeated.  Accordingly,  a  month  after  the  first  test 
was  made,  new  copies  of  the  same  paragraph  were  handed 
to  the  same  observers,  with  the  request  that  the  slang  words 
be  underscored.  They  were  not  informed  whether  or  not  it 
was  the  same  paragraph  they  had  seen  a  month  before.  The 
result  was  that  the  most  consistent  observer  who  in  the  orig- 
inal test  had  marked  twenty-seven,  now  marked  a  total  of 
twenty-five,  having  added  one  and  dropped  three  from  the 
original  number  marked.  Another,  the  most  unstable,  who 
originally  marked  seven,  now  took  away  three  from  the  orig- 
inal number,  and  added  three.  The  question,  therefore,  as 
to  what  words  are  slang  seems  not  only  a  matter  largely  of 
individual  opinion;  it  seems  subject  also  to  the  variation  due 
to  temporary  attitude  or  mood  in  the  same  person. 

It  is  in  the  incongruous  associations  exhibited  in  slang  dic- 
tion that  words  arouse  in  us  feeling  attitudes  (22)  which 
in  conventional  usage  are  made  dormant  by  habit.  One  does 
not  realize  how  strong  a  hold  established  language  has  upon 
him  until  he  meets  with  a  novel  slang  substitution.  It  can 
thus  be  shown  that  all  the  effects  of  language  finally  reduce 
to  feelings  of  relation,  feelings  of  congruity  and  incongruity 
of  association.  And  it  is  to  the  level  of  the  feelings  that 
one  must  needs  go  in  the  endeavor  to  acquire  any  new  forms 
of  language.  In  the  first  stage  one  must  hear  the  strange 
sounds,  feel  the  muscular  movements  required  in  reproducing 
the  consonants  and  the  various  degrees  of  tension  and  pressure 
required  in  rendering  the  value  of  the  vowels.  When  the 
acquisitions  of  the  perceptive  stage  are  made  contributory  to 
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the  performance  of  an  act,  the  transition  to  the  memory  stage 
begins.  After  frequent  repetitions  and  consequent  habitua- 
tion, only  such  and  so  many  acquisitions  of  ever}^  lower 
process  are  used  in  the  higher  as  are  needed  to  attain  the 
higher  aim.  The  mind  is  utilitarian,  subordinating  all  the 
perceptions  and  memories  not  needed  in  the  achievement  of 
a  higher  purpose  to  the  field  of  the  unconscious;  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  final  elimination  of  nearly  all  but  the  motor 
pha«e  of  mental  imagery  and  that  is  limited  to  a  more  or 
less  latent  role.  Although  imagery  is  thus  subordinated,  it 
still  manifests  itself  as  feeling  or  attitude. 

In  this  stage  all  the  conscious  antecedents  of  speech  are 
an  aim  (i),  a  will  to  speak,  a  feeling  of  suspense,  and  a 
sense  of  effort.  The  words  take  their  places  which  long 
continued  use  has  habituated  them  to,  and  there  is  a  feeling 
for  association  and  connection  of  words  which  only  comes 
into  consciousness  when  its  usual  forward  flow  is  checked 
or  interrupted.  Ordinarily  one  knows  neither  before  speaking 
the  words  he  intends  to  use  nor  after  speaking  the  words 
he  did  employ,  so  closely  have  the  language  processes  adapted 
themselves  to  the  various  demands  of  speech.  All  one  does 
is  to  begin  and  the  words  come  in  their  predetermined  order. 
This  is  presumably  not  accurate  as  an  analysis  of  the  process 
for  all  persons,  for  it  depends  on  the  degree  of  mental  attain- 
ment and  the  specific  aim  of  mental  activity.  Not  all  of 
the  same  age  have  the  same  powers  and  there  are  different 
stages  of  development  in  different  periods  of  life.  There  is 
an  age  of  "Anschauung "  or  perception,  and  memory  and 
imagination,  and  an  age  of  the  memory  of  logical  relation- 
ships. The  mind  adjusts  itself  only  to  the  most  immediate 
need,  neglecting  what  is  not  useful  and  reducing  to  uncon- 
scious automatism  of  a  relatively  rigid  pattern  all  that  is 
ancillary  to  the  aims  usually  in  the  focus  of  conscious  activity. 
Language  itself  becomes  condensed  in  the  process  of  this 
development. 

Language  belongs  on  its  own  account  to  the  perceptive  and 
imaginative  period  of  life.  It  is  this  time  which  is  favorable 
to  the  rise  of  the  unconventional,  to  the  testing  out  of  the 
newly  acquired  language  powers.  This  is  the  period  of  narrow 
ideation  and  exuberance  of  expression.  It  is  the  plastic  period 
of  tolerance  of  change  and  love  of  novelty.  In  the  later 
period  of  abstraction  when  there  is  closer  equilibration  of 
thought  and  greater  economy  of  expression,  a  stronger  passion 
for  unity,  the  unconscious  attitudes  have  become  more  rigid 
and  the  feeling  for  word  relations  more  definite.  This  is  a 
period  of  conservatism  and  intolerance  of  change. 

It  is  due  to  this  habituation  to  the  form  language  usually 
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takes  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  anticipate  in  a  general  way 
what  the  course  of  a  person's  thought  will  be.  One  knows 
at  the  very  beginning  of  a  sentence  another  person  speaks, 
something  about  the  direction  the  thoughts  will  take.  And 
as  it  reveals  itself  more  and  more,  the  field  of  its  possibilities 
grows  narrower,  the  thought  becomes  more  definite,  the  pos- 
sible becomes  the  probable  and  ends  in  the  actual,  and  the 
suspense  of  expectation  keeps  rising  to  the  close  because 
no  part  is  complete  until  the  end  is  reached.  More  particu- 
larly does  one  anticipate  the  language  itself.  There  is  a 
certain  limited  vocabulary  to  be  expected  but  still  more  lim- 
ited is  the  number  of  idioms  used.  The  idiom,  which  has 
been  called  the  characteristic  style  of  race  in  expression,  be- 
comes most  thoroughly  habituated.  Language  is,  therefore, 
most  conservative  in  its  idiom,  less  conservative  in  its  word- 
forms,  and  least  conservative  in  its  word-uses.  In  other 
words,  the  form  the  expression  will  take  is  relatively  familiar ; 
the  words  to  be  used  are  not  so  readily  anticipated,  the  uses 
to  which  the  words  are  put  admit  of  the  greatest  variety. 
Violation  of  the  idiomatic  form  is,  therefore,  the  rarest  kind 
of  innovation. 

The  slang  impression  as  it  occurs  in  the  passive  attitude 
involved  in  cursorily  reading  a  paragraph  is  due  to  a  con- 
flict between  the  anticipation  and  the  reality  or  it  may  be  due 
to  an  agreeable  surprise  at  the  difference  between  the  antici- 
pated and  the  real  expression.  Consciousness  comes  into  the 
closest  contact  only  with  the  obvious  aim  of  its  activity.  The 
process  of  reading  among  those  practiced  in  the  art  has  long 
gone  by  the  perceptive  stage.  In  the  reading  of  ordinary 
matter  in  standard  English  the  attention  is  directed  to  the 
end  of  the  unit  of  thought,  utilizing  only  the  minimum  of 
perceptive  material.  Even  the  imagery,  particularly  in  texts 
not  purely  descriptive  remains  relatively  unnoticed.  Memory 
takes  the  place  of  experience  and  mere  symbols  the  place  of 
memory.  The  word-symbol  has  the  same  effect  on  the  psychic 
process  as  if  it  were  the  experience.  The  common  factor  that 
remains  in  all  the  stages  of  the  progress,  however,  is  feeling 
which  is  throughout  the  same  in  quality  even  though  it  suffer 
diminution  in  quantitative  extension.  There  is  a  feeling  for 
logic  which  is  also  a  result  of  use.  It  is  possible  by  reflec- 
tion to  retrace  the  memory  associates  of  the  feeling,  but 
without  reflection  the  feeling  though  present  is  not  readily 
accounted  for.  When  one  is  asked  why  he  regards  a  word 
as  slang  the  reply  is  as  a  rule  ''  I  cannot  tell  why ;  it  is  simply 
a  feeling."  But  the  feeling  is  unusual  and  striking  in  the 
slang  impression  and  its  cause  lies  nearer  the  surface  than 
that  which  goes  with  customary  and  conventional  language. 
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The  slang  comes  into  the  divined  but  unconscious  automatic 
pattern  and  by  its  novelty  either  stimulates  the  thought  process 
or  interrupts  the  forward  movement  through  logical  or  emo- 
tional incongruity.  This  may  be  illustrated  graphically  by  a 
section  of  a  circle  of  which  A  is  the  center,  BC  the  arc,  and 
AB  and  AC  the  limiting  radii.  The  direction  from  point  A 
is  determined  by  the  place  the  matter  to  be  heard  or  read 
has  in  the  complex  of  experience.  The  limiting  radii  mark 
off  the  field  of  facilitation.  The  initial  attitude  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  definite.  In  a  unit  of  material  to  which  one 
has  become  fully  habituated,  progress  from  A  is  free  and 
uninterrupted,  the  thought  is  at  the  focus  of  consciousness 
and  the  language  as  such  away  from  it,  suspense  increases, 
comprehension  only  relatively  complete  as  far  as  it  goes, 
keeps  closing  in,  until  the  unit  ends  in  BC.  If  a  new  word 
is  included  in  the  language  material,  for  the  moment  it  falls 
into  the  focus  of  consciousness,  leaves  a  gap  in  the  thought, 
and  the  forward  movement  does  not  fully  close  in  on  the 
arc  BC.  It  would  be  the  same,  of  course,  with  any  new 
word  in  any  context.  But  with  slang  there  is  something 
more.  The  context  indicates  that  the  new  word  is  gratuitous 
and  the  slang  impression  of  a  disagreeable  kind  involves  the 
disturbing  sense  of  the  logically  unjust  and  the  emotionally 
unrelated.  This  feeling  is  strong  in  the  case  of  words  of 
familiar  form.  In  every  case,  however,  the  fundamental 
cause  of  disturbance,  or  it  may  be  of  agreeable  feeling,  is  in 
some  maladjustment  or  happy  accident  of  association  which 
experience  has  made  into  a  more  or  less  definite  pattern.  In 
the  following  several  such  effects  are  illustrated: 

"  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  eyes  off  his  suit." 

"  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  eyes  off'm  that  trousseau 
of  his." 

"  I  said,  '  You  must  not  care  if  people  stare  at  you ;  they 
always  do  that  to  strangers.'  " 

"  I  said,  '  You  musn't  mind  folks  giraffin'  at  you ;  they 
always  do  that  to  strangers.'  " 

"  My  friend  said,  '  Didn't  I  see  you  earlier  in  the  evening 
accompanying  about  the  city  a  gay  young  fellow  in  a  striking 
suit  of  clothes  ?  '  " 

''My  friend  said,  '^ Didn't  I  see  you  driftin'  around  town 
earlier  in  the  evening  with  a  young  sport  in  morning-glory 
clothes?'" 

Slang  phrases  often  possess  a  greater  wealth  of  associa- 
tions than  others  because  they  appeal  to  recent  experiences 
rather  than  to  dim  memories.  An  object  is  named  by  means 
of  one  of  a  constellation  of  associations.  The  relation  of 
this    one   association    for    which    the   object    was    originally 
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named,  to  the  object,  may  be  lost  through  borrowing  by  an- 
other language  or  through  change  incident  to  phonetic  devel- 
opment of  the  word  itself.  The  original  associations  of  the 
qualities  of  objects  and  the  immediate  association  of  word 
with  meaning  are  part  of  what  we  shall  call  the  content.  The 
sound  the  word  represents  is  its  form.  Of  the  slang  words 
to  which  reactions  were  reported,  a  few  seemed  hardly  more 
than  a  sound,  or  visual  percept.  Others  although  new  to 
many  aroused  associations  apart  from  the  associated  meaning 
in  the  context,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  elements 
of  the  association  called  up  by  a  word  were  different  for 
each  individual  questioned  in  regard  to  it,  although  there  was 
agreement  in  regard  to  its  meaning  in  the  context.  It  is 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  associations  the  word 
itself  calls  up  that  accounts  for  the  difference  in  reactions 
to  it.  This  is  a  typical  characteristic  of  slang.  Its  original 
associations  lie  on  the  surface,  and  the  form  suggests  no 
meaning  except  what  is  afforded  by  the  context.  Now,  with 
words  that  are  in  accepted  use  the  denotation  and  its  train 
of  associations  are  in  possession  of  the  field,  the  original  asso- 
ciations being  no  longer  accessible  to  ordinary  conscious  re- 
flection. Philological  science  is  concerned  with  the  revival  of 
these  buried  associations  so  as  to  increase  the  total  number 
of  associations  and  thus  give  them  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
mind.  It  discovers  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  word  and  often 
unearths  incongruities  of  association  as  capricious,  irrational, 
and  objectionable  as  any  in  modern  slang. 

The  character  of  the  slang  impression  often  depends  on 
the  attitude  of  the  hearer  to  the  material  source  of  the  word 
or  phrase.  He  may  have  a  superstitious  aversion  to  the 
source,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  he  may  be  indifferent  to  it, 
or  take  a  nature  lover's  delight  in  it.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  of  attitudes  may  lie  in  the  deeper  racial  levels  of 
the  consciousness. 

Words  which  produce  the  slang  effect  arouse  associations 
which  are  incongruous  and  incompatible  with  those  of  cus- 
tomary thinking.  As  a  result  they  arouse  disgust  or  produce 
the  effect  of  the  illogical,  or  they  may  offend  the  taste  simply 
through  their  novelty.  But  it  is  not  until  slang  epithets  are 
applied  to  persons  that  they  become  particularly  objection- 
able. Their  use  now  becomes  a  matter  of  morals.  They 
lower  the  sense  of  human  dignity  and  cause  pain.  It  is  this 
that  de  la  Grasserie  calls  '  argotic  metamorphosis.'  It  con- 
sists in  three  stages  of  descent.  First,  in  applying  names  of 
the  coarser  movements  and  parts  of  the  body  to  mental 
activities — somamorphosis ;  in  the  use  of  names  relating  to 
animals  and  their  actions — zoomorohosis :  and  in  the  use  of 
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names  relating  to  inanimate  objects — pragmamorphosis.  It  is 
only  between  companions  whose  friendship  is  unshakably 
secure  that  such  epithets  become  humorous.  The  following 
are  examples  chiefly  of  the  last  two:  To  take  one's  lid  (hat), 
to  leak  or  work  the  sprinkler  (to  cry),  to  peel  off  the  clothes, 
to  swat  one  on  the  map  (face),  to  be  skirt-shy,  to  be  parlor- 
broke,  a  rat  and  book  agent  terrier,  a  full- jeweled  jay  from 
the  Middle  West,  an  upper-case  I  with  feet.  However,  epi- 
thets from  familiar  material  sources  may  also  be  compli- 
mentary: a  daisy,  a  jewel,  two  jewels,  a  honey,  a  bud,  the 
stuff,  a  top-notcher,  the  main  stem,  the  real  thing.  The  same 
object  may  be  associated  favorably  as,  "  He  is  some  pump- 
kins," or  unfavorably,  a  pumpkinhead,  a  big-bug  and  a  hum- 
bug, a  bird  and  a  jay-bird.  The  favorable  and  the  unfavor- 
able may  even  be  combined  as  in  the  slang  paradoxes,  white 
lies  and  clean  oaths.  Associations  often  radiate  from  a  com- 
mon center  and  may  be  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  original.  For  instance  "  horse  "  has  given  us  one-horse 
business,  horse-laugh,  horse-medicine,  to  balk,  to  trot  out,  all 
derogatory;  but  also  wheel-horse,  horse-sense,  a  whole  team 
(from  one-horse).  By  cumulation  this  idea  rises  to  a  climax 
in  wheel-horse,  a  whole  team, — and  finally  as  said  of  Grant 
in  the  Civil  War,  ''  He  is  a  whole  team,  a  horse  extra  and  a 
dog  under  the  wagon."  In  the  same  way  beginning  with 
''  goods  "  slang  gives  us  by  cumulation :  ''  Yes,  you  are  the 
goods,  the  whole  cloth,  the  whole  cloth  and  a  yard  wide,  you 
are  the  goods  duty-free  and  half  way  to  the  warehouse  in  a 
little  red  wagon." 

The  choice  of  familiar  gross  material  as  the  language  basis 
indicates  an  intention  to  be  clear,  whatever  other  qualities 
may  be  lacking.  This  kind  of  slang,  therefore,  emphasizes 
the  content,  the  idea  associated  with  the  word.  It  is  dynamic 
and  exhibits  sureness  of  aim.  In  cumulations  and  exaggera- 
tions the  effect  is  to  magnify  the  associated  objectivity  and 
thus  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  association.  When  the  asso- 
ciated object  is  found  in  the  familiar  world  around,  a  certain 
degree  of  stability  is  secured  for  meaning,  for  then  conscious- 
ness can  orient  itself  with  objective  certainty  and  there  is 
little  room  for  individual  interpretation. 

But  slang  expressions  show  a  varying  range  of  possibilities 
of  individual  interpretation.  Making  the  class  just  discussed 
as  representing  the  greatest  degree  of  objective  clearness  the 
starting-point,  we  will  follow  the  gradations  of  slang  in  the 
direction  of  emphasis  on  the  content  with  increasing  con- 
densation and  vagueness  of  the  associated  idea;  on  the  other 
side,  illustrations  will  be  given  showing  increasing  tendency 
to  emphasize  form  with  a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  content. 
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Slang  combines  the  imagery  of  several  senses  in  the  same 
epithet,  producing  a  sort  of  synesthetic  condensation:  a  dark 
brown  taste,  it  was  so  punk  it  was  blue  around  the  edges,  to 
be  yellow,  a  large  pale-blue  time  of  it.  Paranomasia  occurs 
when  several  trains  of  association  meet  in  the  same  word  or 
in  the  same  sound  of  two  words.  In  *'  a  rest-cure  job  "  the 
focus  of  association  is  in  cure  and  part  of  another  word 
sinecure.  "  Nothing  to  do  but  her  husband  "  belongs  to  the 
same  class.  In  another  class,  the  content  is  more  indefinite. 
Joy-ride,  and  then  some,  to  be  too  too,  to  start  something. 
Why  women  are  so,  to  be  classy,  and  O,  you  Teddy,  depend 
much  more  on  individual  interpretation  as  well  as  individual 
emphasis  and  inflection  for  their  meaning  than  the  class  of 
expressions  discussed  before.  This  class  of  phrases  could  in 
many  instances  be  colored  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  means 
of  accompanying  gesture  or  degree  of  emphasis  or  intonation 
or  all  of  these  .  ''  Thing  "  in  ''  that  thing  "  or  "  that  thing  " 
may  have  various  meanings.  "A  smooth  article  "  is  equally 
equivocal.  In  a  Reginald,  a  Mollycoddle,  an  Abigail,  a 
Willie  boy,  Kitty  Mauds,  smart  Aleck,  A  Percy  job,  Johnny 
on  the  spot,  slang  makes  a  quick  transition  from  the  particular 
to  the  general. 

Going  still  further  away  from  the  objectively  clear  and 
definite  class  of  slang  words  from  which  we  started,  we  come 
to  a  class  in  which  the  central  factor  is  not  thought  but  an 
emotion  and  in  which  the  language  plays  a  secondary  role. 
The  words  consist  in  disguised  forms  of  God  and  other  sacred 
names  and  usually  all  they  contain  of  the  original  is  the  initial 
hard  g  or  the  initial  syllable  je,  also  various  forms  suggesting 
hell  and  damnation.  As  words  they  are  meaningless  and 
subject  to  much  change  of  form,  being  only  an  attendant 
circumstance  to  an  explosive  form  of  emotional  expression. 
The  use  of  these  words,  when  most  characteristic,  is  utterly 
unconscious. 

The  analysis  of  the  slang  impression  has  thus  far  been 
confined  to  the  imaginal  content  rather  than  the  form  of 
words  and  phrases,  beginning  with  that  of  relatively  definite 
objective  reference  and  concluding  with  slang  of  a  much 
condensed  thought  content  and  also  slang  forms  of  an  ex- 
pletive character  like  gesture  and  facial  expression.  The 
course  taken  has  been  from  the  definite  to  the  indefinite,  from 
the  less  subjective  to  the  more  subjective  in  thought  on  one 
side  and  emotion  on  the  other,  from  a  narrower  to  a  broader 
field  of  ideational  and  emotional  activity.  The  more  definite 
part  of  this  field  seems  farther  removed  from  standard  lan- 
guage than  that  of  the  ideationally  broader  and  less  definite. 
The  more  definite  an  objectionable  association  is  the  less  easily 
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does  it  escape  making  a  disagreeable  impression.  The  less 
definite  the  imagery,  within  limits,  the  wider  the  range  of 
possibilities  of  interpretation  among  different  persons.  And 
it  is  just  in  this  that  the  form's  chance  of  general  adoption 
lies.  If  a  word-use  at  once  made  the  same  favorable  im- 
pression upon  all  it  would  not  be  slang;  if  it  made  an  un- 
favorable impression  in  equal  degree  upon  all  it  would  remain 
fixed  and  immobile.  It  is  the  individual  who  looks  on  it 
with  greatest  favor  that  introduces  it  to  conventional  use. 
The  class  who  hear  it  used  for  the  first  time  probably  come 
to  think  a  little  more  highly  of  the  word  and  a  little  less 
highly  of  the  person  using  it.  Gradually  the  objectionable 
elements  wear  away  and  it  makes  its  way  into  the  language. 
Turning  now  from  a  consideration  of  slang  forms  made 
in  the  direction  of  a  broadening  ideation,  a  growing  involu- 
tion of  form,  the  course  now  to  be  taken  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  growing  accentuation  of  the  formal  side  of  expression 
which  corresponds  to  a  constant  narrowing  of  the  content. 
Expression  here  exists  largely  for  its  own  sake.  To  be  ex- 
uberant and  redundant  in  expression  is  also  a  characteristic 
of  the  unconventional  tendency.  Language  may  become  an 
object  of  play  as  well  as  things.  Saws  and  proverbs  are 
tampered  with  and  revised  to  date.  Maxims  are  echoed  in 
rhyme :  It's  a  long  worm  that  has  no  squirm ;  put  that  in  your 
boat  and  float  it;  smile  and  the  world  smiles  with  you,  snore 
and  you  sleep  alone.  There  are  many  verbose  expressions 
and  ironies  like:  he  failed  to  connect  with  it,  cherished  some 
animosity,  her  clothes  fit  her  intermittently,  a  nine-dollar 
bill.  Negations  and  affirmations  are  often  wordy:  not  on 
your  life,  not  on  your  tin-type,  not  on  your  facial  expression, 
not  on  your  previous  existence,  over  the  left,  in  the  neck, 
guess  again,  search  me.  Intensives  expressing  certainty  are 
expressed  in  the  most  far-fetched  associations:  fan  me  with 
a  brick,  knock  me  down  with  a  tooth-pick,  wouldn't  that  jar 
the  cherries  on  your  Aunt  Carrie's  bonnet,  wouldn't  that 
wrinkle  your  raglan,  jiggle  your  slats.  To  win  the  game  is, 
to  put  it  on  ice,  to  frame  an  alibi  for  defeat.  Sounds  like 
a  complete  description  (for  I  am  he),  to  have  sporting  cor- 
puscles of  the  crimson  variety  (a  slang  circumlocution  for 
a  red-hot  sport),  how  does  your  corporosity  sagaciate? — 
and  this  nonsense  shades  off  into  the  very  riot  of  lan- 
guage, "  a  refulgent  and  spasmodic  flare-up,"  "  a  cata- 
clystic  swirl  of  catadioptric  flashes,"  reminding  of 
Shakespere's  "  equinoctial  of  quebus,"  and  George  Ade's 
"  wollyopolis  down  on  the  gazalium."  This  last  is  the  extreme 
limit,  where  thought-content  stands  at  zero.  The  examples 
have  illustrated  a  growing  emphasis  in  the  form  with  ever 
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narrowing  ideation  down  to  the  merest  verbal  nonsense,  just 
as  before  illustrations  were  given  to  show  how  a  relatively 
clear  content  may  be  represented  in  one  case,  while  the  others 
shade  off  to  a  relatively  more  condensed,  more  indefinite  and 
elliptic  a  character;  in  other  words,  beginning  on  the  one 
hand  with  representative  forms  and  ending  with  the  non- 
presentative  and  again  going  from  the  representative  to  the 
more  purely  presentative  forms.  Beyond  the  limits  on  the 
one  side  is  gesture,  on  the  other  mere  phonetic  instrumen- 
tation. In  this  whole  range  of  expression  conventional  lan- 
guage occupies  a  median  zone. 

But  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  consistency  in  the  ideation 
of  continuous  slang  discourse  which  these  disconnected 
phrases  and  the  rather  incongrous  combinations  fail  to  give. 
The  effect  of  a  well-constructed  story  in  slang  is  not  un- 
pleasant. The  reader,  in  such  a  case,  assumes  an  attitude 
of  expectation  for  the  unexpected  and  the  striking  things 
follow  each  other  in  kaleidoscopic  succession.  He  feels  the 
need  of  alertness  not  to  miss  any  "  quips  and  cranks  "  while 
in  the  more  conventional  discourse  he  leisurely  anticipates  and 
passes  more  rapidly  over  the  page.  In  time  the  continuous 
succession  of  the  startling  and  the  shocking,  the  succession 
of  hits,  even  though  happy,  tends  to  benumb  the  imagina- 
tion and  weary  and  jade  the  mind.  The  emotional  tension 
produced  by  slang  is  greater  than  that  of  the  more  cus- 
tomary and  conventional,  and  the  mind  in  time  seeks  relief 
from  it,  the  book  is  laid  down  for  the  more  restful  atmos- 
phere of  the  commonplace. 

Further,  if  we  look  at  slang  in  the  larger  compass  of  the 
continuous  story,  and  into  the  nature  of  the  thought  struc- 
ture underlying  the  language,  we  find  a  kind  of  association 
that  often  characterizes  slang.  It  is  not  differentiated  from 
conventional  language  by  the  fact  that  it  involves  comparison, 
contrast,  and  the  other  kinds  of  association  comprehended 
under  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  all  of  which  are  psychologically 
reducible  to  association  by  contiguity,  but  by  the  unusual 
relation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  association  to  each 
other.  There  is,  not  always  but  often,  a  far-fetched  com- 
parison, a  whimsical  contrast,  a  disproportionate  part  put 
for  the  whole,  an  irrational  attribution  of  a  cause,  an  un- 
warranted inference  of  an  effect, — any  malrelation  of  asso- 
ciates. Instead  of  involving  simply  a  word,  it  may  control 
the  whole  conception  of  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph. 
Ordinarily  written  and  spoken  discourse  limits  itself  to  the 
field  of  reality;  it  aims  and  strives  to  see  things  as  they 
are.  Now,  the  sense  of  reality,  in  the  first  place,  prefers 
the  near  to  the  remote,  the  present  to  the  absent.    The  remote 
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in  place  or  time  is  potential  with  the  impressions  of  un- 
reality. In  the  second  place,  the  organic  forms  of  nature 
manifest  a  uniformity  of  coordination  and  symmetry  of  parts 
with  which  the  individual  and  the  race  have  become  familiar. 
In  the  third  place,  there  are  laws  in  the  physical,  moral, 
and  social  world  which  experience  has  also  made  more  or 
less  familiar.  In  these  fields  lies,  relatively  speaking,  the 
subject-matter  of  conventional  thought,  and  here  are  the  lines 
of  equilibrium  for  action,  thought  and  conduct,  and  they  are 
the  ultimate  basis  of  the  ordinary  associations  of  conventional 
language.  The  associations  involved  in  the  mythic  fancy  of 
primitive  man  show  a  progressive  development  towards 
greater  equilibration;  the  customary  associations  involved  in 
the  perception  of  reality  have  not  always  been  what  they 
are  now.  In  the  child  they  are  naive  and  innocent  and  ex- 
perience has  not  yet  brought  them  to  the  conventional  pat- 
tern. In  the  savage  they  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  arrest.  The 
making  of  associations  consistent  with  the  sense  of  reality 
is  an  acquired  competence  of  mind,  from  the  level  of  which 
one  may  revert  through  disease,  fatigue,  intoxication,  dream- 
ery or  some  emotional  eruption  to  a  more  primitive  state  of 
mind,  and  approximations  to  it,  that  dissociation  occurs  with 
a  corresponding  weakening  of  the  powers  of  coordination. 
Now,  it  is  this  kind  of  association  that  slang  discourse  play- 
fully affects  that  the  slang  tendency  of  mind  lets  happen  or 
that  through  emotional  tension  happens  to  mind.  In  clinical 
cases  orientation  may  be  totally  lost,  or  there  is  little  if  any 
consistency  to  the  matter.  In  nonsense  verses  there  is  at 
least  the  scheme  of  the  verse  and  the  rhyme,  and  often  much 
more,  to  reveal  a  sane  sustaining  principle.  In  the  ideations 
of  slang  there  is  at  least  the  simplest  organizing  principle  of 
temporal  continuity,  and  often  much  more,  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  mere  fooling  and  the  incoherence  of  insanity. 

In  "A  gray-haired  agriculturist  took  his  youngest  olive- 
branch  hy  the  hand  and  led  him  to  a  Varsity,"  the  mixed 
figure  is  emphatically  brought  out  by  the  words  in  italics, 
as  if  to  remind  the  reader,  by  the  exaggerating  touch,  of  the 
initially  conceived  incongruity  of  relations.  There  is  harle- 
quinade exaggeration  in  "  The  salt  tears  trickled  down 
through  an  archipelago  of  freckles  "  and  "  He  was  one  of 
these  mushy-looking,  soft-spoken,  biscuit-haired,  white-liv- 
ered, young  wrist-slappers ;  with  a  complexion  as  ruddy  as 
a  pail  of  lard,  skim-milk  blue  eyes,  and  a  set  of  parlor  man- 
ners that  was  as  good  as  a  correspondence  course  in  etiquette 
just  to  watch." 

The  slang  effect  may  be  produced  without  a  slang  form 
or  use,  as  in  "  The  name  she  called  herself  (in  the  back  of 
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that  head  of  hers,  with  its  strange  derangement  of  hair  out- 
side and  the  stranger  dreams  inside)  was  Mam'selle  Lisette 
Monet.  The  name  her  parents  called  her  (in  the  back  tene- 
ment, with  the  week's  wash  outside  and  a  large  family  inside) 
was  Lizzy  Mooney." 

A  slang  fancy  may  be  expanded  into  a  short  allegory  as 
in  the  following :  ''  Just  back  of  her  and  a  little  above  her 
Constance,  the  change  girl,  sat  aloft  in  a  little  parapet.  She 
also  was  at  work  like  a  besieged  chatelaine,  getting  her  ammu- 
nition handy.  Soon  she  would  be  plied  with  money  and 
merchandise  from  all  directions,  and  she  must  load  money 
and  sales-slips  into  the  cartridges,  shoot  at  the  distant  cashier, 
make  up  the  bundles,  receive  back  a  shrapnell  of  change,  and 
pass  it  down  to  the  grasping  hands  below." 

A  word  purposely  misplaced  may  add  its  element  of  humor 
to  the  ludicrous  character  of  other  incongruities :  "  It's  Amer- 
ican womanhood's  duty  to  marry  home  industries — and  not 
be  tempted  to  become  the  grande-dame  of  a  duke  or  bari- 
tone." 

Or  there  may  be  confusion  of  the  facts  of  history  with 
orthographic  monstrosities:  "Asks  me  if  I  ever  heard  of  a 
duck  by  the  name  of  Pansy  de  Lean.  '  Sounds  kind  ot 
familiar,'  says  I — '  don't  he  run  a  hotel  or  something  down 
to  Palm  Beach?'  You're  warm  says  he,  but  you  have  mixed 
your  dates.  Old  Pansy  struck  the  East  coast  about  four 
hundred  years  before  our  friend  Flagler  annexed  it.  And 
he  wasn't  in  the  hotel  business.  Exploring  was  his  business. 
He  was  looking  for  a  new  kind  of  mineral  water  that  he 
was  going  to  call  the  Elixir  of  Life." 

Here  we  have  come  into  the  field  of  caricature  and  the 
cartoon.  While  the  unconventional  forms  of  slang  language 
are  not  necessary  to  grotesque  ideation,  which  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  standard  English,  it  is  as  appropriate  to  it  as  a 
means  of  fully  realizing  the  idea,  as  dialect  is  to  local  color 
in  fiction. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  impression  of  slang  whether 
through  novelty  of  form  or  far-fetched  use  of  words  seems 
to  be  reducible  to  one  fundamental  psychic  cause.  Associa- 
tion of  words  with  things  will  in  time  give  words  accretions 
of  feeling  because  of  our  experience  with  the  words  and  what 
they  represent.  Every  departure,  therefore,  from  what  cus- 
tom has  made  habitual  will  result  in  a  conflict  of  attitudes 
(22),  which  may  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Any  uncalled- 
for  word,  flashy  emphasis,  novelty  of  form,  or  colloquial 
phrase,  may  produce  this  feeling  of  incongruity. 

The  cause  of  our  attitudes  to  words  lies,  of  course,  as  a 
rule,  outside  of  the  words  themselves ;  that  is,  word  values 
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are  extrinsic.  In  other  words,  their  character  is  not  due  to 
themselves,  to  their  own  forms  as  much  as  to  the  things  for 
which  they  customarily  stand.  ^  *'A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet."  But  "  rose  "  having  been  associated 
with  the  object  is  capable  of  arousing  an  image  of  sight  and 
odor  and  inevitably  a  feeling,  or  in  individual  cases  only  a 
feeling.  However,  word-forms  have  an  intrinsic  value  in 
some  cases;  they  have  a  form  peculiarly  appropriate  to  their 
meaning. 

Our  feeling  reactions  to  slang  words  may  be  due 
to  the  word  as  such,  to  the  use  it  is  put  to,  to  the 
individual  using  it,  to  the  group  using  it,  to  the  thing 
tabooed  to  which  it  applies,  or  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  context  in  which  it  is  found.  The  source  of  slang 
gives  it  an  emotionaT  coloring  to  which  we  react.  The  dia- 
lect of  a  locality  or  section  of  country  aifects  us  as  strange, 
ludicrous  and  inadequate  for  serious  purposes.  It  is  not 
due  to  the  word  or  the  phrase  in  itself.  It  is  due  to  the 
source  from  which  it  comes.  The  unconventional  language 
of  the  family  is  reserved  for  the  intimate  life  of  the  home 
and  it  is  limited  to  family  life  as  other  private  affairs  sacred 
to  the  members  of  the  household.  The  words  originally  lim- 
ited to  professions  and  occupations  produce  the  effect  of  the 
strange  and  esoteric  and  in  the  humbler  occupations  they 
produce  the  same  effect  as  the  dialect  of  a  locality.  The 
feeling  value  of  slang  words  comes  out  more  clearly  in  con- 
nection with  their  origin  in  certain  classes  of  society.  The 
language  of  tramps,  gypsies,  and  thieves,  and  that  of  the 
street,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  conventional  language, 
causes  an  unfavorable  reaction  due  to  the  vulgar  circles  in 
which  the  language  is  known  to  be  used.  Again,  the  coarser 
human  enjoyments  and  common  interests  in  which  different 
groups  of  society  may  come  to  a  common  level,  also  give  us 
a  large  body  of  words  and  phrases  to  which  people  react 
unfavorably  on  account  of  the  things  to  which  the  words 
apply.  Further,  slang  words  and  phrases  used  in  connection 
with  the  great  institutions  of  society  and  certain  facts  of 
life  and  death  to  which  the  conventional  mind  has  a  conser- 
vative attitude,  arouses  an  unfavorable  reaction  due  to  the 
audacity  which  inspires  them.  Its  use  is  the  assertion  of 
individuality  against  the  character  of  that  which  conserva- 
tive interests  have  guarded.  Conservatism  looks  to  the  past, 
values  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  that  which  time  has 
proved.  It  exercises  restraint,  limits  its  activities  to  the 
region  of  the  average  in  conduct  and  speech.  Slang  is  radical. 
It  looks  to  the  present,  puts  off  restraint,  and  does  not  concern 
itself  with  limits  in  speech. 
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Our  feeling  reaction  to  words  is  strongest  when  the  word 
calls  up  a  clear  image.  If  the  thing  associated  is  favorable, 
the  word  is  regarded  favorably;  if  not,  unfavorably.  Pri- 
marily, the  determining  factor  is  our  attitude  to  the  thing 
associated.  In  the  former  case  the  Einfuhlung  is  positive; 
in  the  second,  negative.  Only  words  to  Avhich  our  Einfuhlung 
is  positive  are  acceptable  in  conventional  discourse.  In  the 
second  case,  the  more  unmistakable  the  association  aroused, 
the  more  definite  the  negative  Einfuhlung.  Before  the  word 
is  acceptable,  for  conventional  use,  this  contrary  Einfuhlung, 
in  other  words,  this  aversion  to  the  content  of  the  word,  must 
in  some  way  wear  off  through  change  of  form.  Conventional 
language  is  full  of  instances  of  this  process.  An  instance 
of  which  many  might  be  given  is  the  term  "  maudlin  "  as 
applied  to  drunk.  An  analysis  of  the  word  reveals  a  long 
forgotten  association:  Maud  and  lin^  Magdalene,  that  is, 
Mary  Magdalene,  of  the  scriptural  account,  the  connection 
of  thought  being  in  the  idea  weeping.  The  association  of 
the  idea,  Mary  Magdalene,  with  that  of  a  weeping  drunkard 
produces  a  conflict  of  attitudes.  Slang  words  which  present 
a  clear  content  have  for  that  reason  an  unfavorable  prospect 
in  regard  to  conventional  adoption.  If  the  content  is  more 
or  less  indeterminate,  if  it  allows  a  certain  freedom  of  in- 
terpretation, the  reader  can  feel  a  favorable  content  into  the 
word.  A  word  whose  original  association  is  unknown  would 
have  only  the  aversion  to  strangeness  against  it.  With  use 
this  would  wear  off  and  the  word  would  soon  produce  the 
same  reaction  as  the  associated  object.  It  would  not  come 
into  conventional  use,  however,  if  the  thing  itself  is  taboo. 

Slang  will  often  be  clear,  even  though  it  must  be  dis- 
tasteful; it  will  be  familiar,  even  though  it  must  be  coarse. 
Accepted  use  often  courts  vagueness  for  the  sake  of  ele- 
gance, preferring  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  A  word's 
unfamiliar  sound  derived  from  a  Greek  or  Latin  base  serves 
to  reduce  the  force  of  a  distasteful  association  and  tones 
down  its  suggestiveness.  But  the  diction  of  slang  is  un- 
mistakably familiar  because  taken  from  the  lower  levels  of 
life's  necessities.  The  physiological  processes  which  put  man 
on  a  level  with  the  animal  world  do  not  as  called  to  mind 
in  figurative  language  add  to  his  dignity  or  support  his  feel- 
ing of  superiority.  Nor  is  the  use  of  parts  of  the  body  as 
the  material  of  figurative  language  (de  la  Grasserie's  soma- 
morphosis)  due  to  reverence  of  the  human  form,  for  it  puts 
them  on  the  level  of  inert,  passive  things.  It  is  realistic, 
naturalistic,  unromantic.  It  produces  the  impression  of  too 
great  nearness.  Ordinary  language  like  art  presents  things 
at  a  proper,  comfortable  distance.     Slang  imagery  is  *  under- 
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distanced'  (3a),  tpo  intimate.  It  often  chooses  its  means  of 
expression  from  physiological  processes,  parts  of  the  body, 
the  senses  that  require  contact,  organs  that  have  the  possi- 
bilities of  degeneration  and  disease;  the  animal  world  sug- 
gesting filth,  disease  and  vermin ;  domestic  animals  with  their 
stupidity  and  passivity;  clothes,  utensils,  implements,  tools, — 
all  the  familiar  world  around,  particularly  that  which  is 
oriented  primarily  to  the  contact  senses. 

While  words,  as  a  rule,  are  the  passive  accompaniments 
of  a  feeling,  parts  of  trains  of  association,  whose  chief  feel- 
ing nucleation  is  the  thing  for  which  the  word  stands,  the 
word  itself  having  been  so  often  associated  with  the  thing, 
finally  comes  to  stand  for  the  thing  and  is  looked  upon  as 
an  independent  entity  and  is  unconsciously  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  thing,  or  rather,  as  the  thing  itself  including 
all  the  feeling  associations  that  properly  belong  to  the  thing 
rather  than  the  word.  Accordingly,  the  word  itself  as  heard 
or  seen  will  arouse  dispositions  or  attitudes  of  mind. 

A  word  having  once  acquired  a  character  in  this  way  will 
transmit  it  to  unfamiliar  words  that  are  similar  in  form.  The 
new  words  will  take  on  meanings  due  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  familiar  ones  unconsciously  aroused  in  us.  That  is,  the 
feeling  association  of  the  elements  of  the  well  known  words 
induce  the  feeling  response  to  the  new  ones. 

Certain  words  associate  themselves  easily  with  a  meaning 
because  there  is  an  appreciable  meaning  in  their  sound.  They 
represent  a  class  of  words  in  slang  which  require  a  separate 
description.  They  are  imitative,  representing  in  their  oral 
and  auditory  form  at  once  the  meaning  they  are  intended  to 
convey.  Here  the  feeling  value  is  relatively  intrinsic.  It  is 
not  transferred  from  the  outside  into  the  word,  from  the 
object  to  that  which  signifies  it,  but  here  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified  are  one,  a  unity  to  which  the  consciousness 
readily  gives  assent.  Among  such  words  is  pap,  a  food  for 
children.  It  suggests  a  movement  of  the  lips  in  eating  with- 
out teeth.  Pooh-pooh,  expressive  of  disgust,  suggests  an 
expulsive  movement  of  the  breath.  Nip  suggests  closing  the 
lips  over  a  small  amount  of  liquor.  PiiHe,  an  expression  of 
disgust,  as  if  with  something  of  a  nauseous  smell.  A  snifter 
suggests  a  short  inhalation  of  an  agreeable  odor.  Bobbing 
apples,  a  children's  hallowe'en  sport,  suggests  in  the  sounds 
of  the  word  just  what  happens  in  the  game.  Blab  with  its 
sharp  vowel  sound  capable  of  a  sarcastic  use  suggests  a  move- 
ment of  the  lips  when  talking  and  involves  contempt  of  the 
one  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Gabby  is  of  similar  import.  All 
these  words  involve  in  themselves  movements  of  the  speech 
organs    related   intimately   with   the   meaning    they    convey. 
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They  are  slang  largely  because  they  imitate  by  oral  means 
of  expressing  contempt.  In  accepted  usage  words  are  never 
purely  imitative.  The  feeling  tone  attaches  easily  to  these 
forms  because  feeling  goes  readily  with  imitative  motion. 
Words  that  imitate  movements  of  the  lips,  chewing,  speak- 
ing, breathing,  etc.,  call  attention  to  physical  processes  and 
thus  fall  in  many  cases  a  little  below  the  level  of  conven- 
tional language. 

In  this  class  of  words,  Einfuhlung  (17)  is  a  necessary 
process.  In  the  class  of  words  studied  before  feeling  is  put 
into  the  words  through  activities  in  connection  with  the  things 
which  they  stand  for;  here  the  activity  is  in  the  word  and 
involves  it,  making  the  word  almost  identical  with  the  mental 
process  which  completes  itself  in  movement.  It  is  not  strange 
that  these  words  cling  to  the  memory,  for  they  are  in  the 
form  which  the  impression  they  make  on  the  mind  assumes. 
They  represent  the  closest  possible  relation  between  the  word 
and  the  feeling. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  by  means  of  alliteration  and 
assonance  in  which  slang  assumes  a  license  forbidden  to 
standard  prose.  Repetitions  of  consonant  and  vowel  sounds 
and  of  stresses  tend  to  function  as  certifying  the  idea.  The 
repetition  of  a  negative  emphasizes  the  negation  like  the  re- 
peated shaking  of  the  head.  Likewise,  the  initial  consonant 
of  accented  syllables  when  repeated  follows  the  facilitated 
path  and  the  thought  the  phrase  carries  gains  an  assent,  an 
inevitable  sanction  that  comes  only  with  truth  inherent  in 
things.  Slang  gives  to  these  forms  its  exaggerating  touch, 
purposely  overemphasizing  the  form  of  the  phrases  so  that 
they  haunt  the  memory.  Alliterations  are  usually  found 
in  the  slang  books  and  the  sporting  columns :  his  dainty  tap  to 
Tim  depopulated  the  bases,  a  glove-fitting  straight-front  flat, 
to  get  one's  goat,  the  seven  suffering  sisters.  The  assonantal 
form  is  more  popular:  the  land  of  ganders,  lamp  the  lad 
in  blue,  ace  of  spades,  that  cooks  your  goose,  to  fly  high, 
to  shiver  one's  timbers,  to  know  the  ropes,  etc. 

It  is  the  unconscious  tendency  to  imitate  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  determines  the  choice  of  words  for  slang 
phrasing.  It  is  this  motive  of  imitation  that  in  some  cases, 
reduces  the  length  of  conventional  terms  to  express  abbre- 
viation and  summary  action  and  in  other  cases  lengthens  con- 
ventional terms  to  express  the  opposite.  It  is  this  uncon- 
scious tendency  to  harmonize  feeling  and  word  that  gives 
the  impression  of  fitness  of  one  for  the  other  in  the  nature 
of  things.  It  is  thus  that  words  become  the  nuclei  of  feeling, 
and  psychological  symbols.  Logical  symbolism  nucleates  the 
idea.     It  makes  the  word  the  sign  of  a  meaning  it  is  gen- 
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erally  agreed  to  contain.  What  has  been  a  symbol  of  feeling 
may  become  the  symbol  of  an  idea.  The  words  of  cryptic 
slang  begin  as  symbols  of  ideas.  To  learn  their  significance 
may  require  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  a  sect  or  the 
secrets  of  a  gang  or  a  course  of  education  and  training. 

In  imitative  phrases  just  discussed  we  have  a  relatively 
perfect  union  of  phrase  and  content.  In  another  class  con- 
sidered in  an  earlier  part  of  this  study  was  found  an  em- 
phasis of  content.  And  in  a  third  class  the  form  side  was 
found  emphasized.  In  this  last  tendency  of  expression  for 
its  own  sake  we  have  linguistic  play  where  language  approxi- 
mates mere  phonic  instrumentation  and  speech  music.  Its 
function  is  to  open  untried  sources  of  expression  and  to  unlock 
the  stores  of  energy  of  a  healthy  organism  in  anticipation 
of  the  possibilities  of  future  expression  of  thought,  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  forms  for  a  future  content.  Such  play  with  lan- 
guage is  not  useless  nor  meaningless  but  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  finger  exercises  on  the  piano  which  are  propadeutic  to 
skillful  execution  of  difficult  musical  scores.  On  its  passive 
side  it  means  pleasure  in  the  music  of  language, — "  Stim- 
mungseinfuhlung."  It  is  the  tuneful  side  of  language  and 
means  immediate  feeling.  In  the  cases  cited  as  coming  under 
the  motivation  of  a  desire  to  imitate,  expression  is  charac- 
teristic rather  than  musically  motivated.  In  both  cases,  feel- 
ing is  direct.  It  is  due  to  reaction  to  the  words  and  phrases 
themselves  and  not  first  to  reaction  to  the  thing  that  the 
word  or  phrase  stands  for,  and  then  by  association  to  the 
word  itself. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  a  subject  so  complex  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  gen- 
eral assent  to  formulated  views.  Individual  experiences  with 
their  concurrent  emotions  form  the  foundations  of  language. 
They  are  not  the  same  as  those  reflected  experiences  that 
come  to  us  from  the  printed  page.  This  will  account  for 
the  antipathies  (28),  otherwise  a  mystery  (36),  which  well- 
known  writers  bear  to  certain  words  of  unquestioned  usage. 

In  general  it  seems  to  hold  true  that  while  the  unconven- 
tional has  an  emotional  basis  it  does  not  inform  all  the 
fundamental  emotions  equally.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
feeling  of  individual  well-being  and  the  joy  of  life.  It  is 
not  the  language  of  love  except  as  this  is  mingled  with  pity. 
It  is  predominantly  objective.  It  is  not  the  language  of 
fear.  It  is  very  largely  the  language  of  anger  and  its 
sublimations  in  scorn,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  irony,  etc. 

Occasionally  its  creations  are  such  that  conventional  Ian- 
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guage  soon  adopts  them,  but  the  chief  function  of  slang  does 
not  seem  to  be  potential  conventionality.  Few  slang  uses  are 
ever  created,  it  is  safe  to  say,  with  a  view  to  secure  their 
general  adoption.  The  place  of  the  unconventional  is  as 
secure  as  that  of  informal  dress  which  is  used  not  with  the 
expectation  that  it  shall  some  day  become  formal.  The  world 
of  nature  is  the  connecting  link  between  individual  minds. 
It  is  the  common  ground  of  communication.  All  words, 
however  abstract  they  may  now  be,  have  their  original  basis 
in  objects  of  nature.  In  conventional  language  historical 
progress  is  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Philological 
science  breaks  through  the  incrustations  of  form  to  reveal 
the  fossil  within.  When  to  the  unreflective  mind  this  rela- 
tion of  language  to  nature  is  no  longer  evident,  it  reverts  to 
uses  that  keep  close  to  the  concrete  environment.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  conventional  usage  to  conceal  the  crassness  of 
nature  as  it  is  the  function  of  slang  to  keep  revealing  it. 

Conventional  language  is  the  language  of  confederated 
groups.  Slang  rises  in  limited  groups  whose  contact 
with  the  world  is  necessarily  immediate,  and  intimate. 
These  groups  of  society  which  involve  different  social 
altitudes,  different  interests  and  enjoyments,  are  the  cen- 
ters from  which  unconventional  forms  radiate.  It  is 
the  language  of  social  intercourse  rather  than  that  of 
written  communication  and  books.  Concentration  upon  com- 
m.on  interests  in  the  different  groups  gives  rise  to  group 
prejudices  and  to  a  synonymy  of  ideas  which  those  not  mem- 
bers of  the  group  cannot  understand.  But  the  usage  of  the 
group  works  into  the  deeper  structure  of  the  emotional  life. 
There  are  good  reasons,  therefore,  why  the  individuals  of 
the  group  cling  to  their  own  forms  and  why  they  do  not  adopt 
the  usage  of  the  other  groups.  It  is  only  when  the  groups 
meet  in  a  collective  capacity  that  the  need  arises  for  a  com- 
mon vocabulary.  Communication  with  all  the  groups  is 
relatively  infrequent  and  its  language  is  an  artificial  some- 
thing that  lies  on  the  upper  levels  of  consciousness. 

The  unconventional  does  not  seem  to  be  the  means  of 
economizing  effort  in  speech.  It  no  doubt  has  this  effect  in 
some  cases.  There  is  a  sort  of  involution  of  language  in 
which  all  forms  but  those  absolutely  necessary  are  spared. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fullness  and  freedom  of  form 
half  conscious  of  itself,  which  the  unconventional  tendency 
affects. 

There  is  a  natural  slang  and  an  artificial  slang.  The  first 
is  a  reflection  of  the  environment.  The  thinly  settled  coun- 
try reflects  nature,  which  is  always  about  the  same.  Here 
language  changes  slowly  and  here  rises  the  archaic  unconven- 
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tional.  In  the  city  the  rapid  change  in  the  interests  and  con- 
ditions of  life  also  reflects  itself  in  language.  Here  occur 
the  more  radical  changes  in  language.  The  second,  artificial 
slang,  is  an  arbitrary  creation.  It  may  be  by  a  group  as  in 
cryptic  slang  or  by  an  individual  writer  who  as  the  individual 
poet  imitates  the  folk  epic,  imitates  the  natural  forms  of  folk 
speech.  This  slang  as  found  in  books  is  sometimes  abstract 
and  learned  and  suggestive  of  student  life  and  the  lecture 
room.  From  books  it  is  in  turn  carried  into  conversation  and 
serves,  almost  invariably,  to  produce  ludicrous  effects.  Nat- 
ural slang  is  the  language  of  the  home  and  the  privacy  of  a 
few  friends  in  social  intercourse.  It  is  to  so  great  a  degree  the 
language  of  intimate  friendship  that  its  use  by  a  stranger 
is  resented  as  an  impertinence  and  by  a  friend  expected  as 
a  sign  of  good-fellowship. 

The  language  that  goes  with  manual  and  physical  activity, 
that  accompanies  movement  in  work  or  play,  makes  a  deeper 
impression  than  the  language  of  the  schoolroom  which  is  in- 
culcated in  its  oral  form  by  actual  practice  for  an  average 
of  only  a  few  minutes  of  the  school  day  of  six  hours.  And 
this  fact  is  especially  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  period  of  greatest  activity,  at  least  in  play  if  not  in  work, 
corresponds  with  the  period  of  greatest  change  in  language. 
The  forms  of  language  that  take  the  deepest  hold  on  human 
nature  are  those  which  accompany  children  in  their  real  emo- 
tional experiences  and  their  manifold  physical,  rather  than 
mental,  activities. 

The  language  which  expresses  the  excitement  of  the  market, 
the  games  of  chance,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  informs 
the  passions  of  conflict,  the  instincts  of  nutrition,  and  repro- 
duction, is  not  always  the  language  of  propriety,  grammatical 
correctness  and  logical  consistency.  It  is  the  language,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  nervous  system  in  moments  of  tension 
and  relaxation  lives  and  makes  a  part  of  itself.  The  sources  of 
unconventional  language  lie  deep  and  its  power  is  irresistible 
as  a  force  of  nature.  It  is  the  individual  speaking  from  the 
racial  substratum,  while  conventional  language  is  the  language 
of  expediency,  of  social  deference,  and  reverence  of  the  past. 

Unconventional  language  keeps  close  to  the  objective  world 
of  things.  It  keeps  oriented  to  the  sense  of  touch,  contact, 
pressure,  preferring  a  language  material  which  is  ultimately 
verifiable  by  the  most  realistic  sense.  It  tends  to  relate  itself 
to  the  immediate  surroundings  and  to  change  with  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  the  time.  It  is  the  language  of  the  here 
and  the  now.  It  is  limited  to  the  concrete,  ridicules  the 
abstract  and  remote.  In  some  of  its  forms,  it  affects  a  lack 
of  orientation,  is   far-fetched,  extravagant,  because  it  is  so 
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sure  of  its  realities.  It  has  so  certain  a  step  that  it  plays  with 
the  objects  of  its  thought.  It  knows  where  it  wants  to  go 
and  it  has  the  linguistic  means  to  arrive,  but  it  may  go  like 
one  uncertain  of  his  course  in  harlequin  fashion.  Its  affec- 
tations, euphemisms,  and  contradictions  seem  to  rise  from  a 
secure  perception  of  reality.  It  is  the  language  of  reality 
such  as  common  sense  conceives  it. 

The  rise  of  the  unconventional  is  due  to  the  play  impulse; 
to  the  desire  for  secrecy,  for  economy  of  effort,  for  accuracy, 
and  for  reality. 

Variations  from  standards  are  ultimately  referable  to  indi- 
viduals, opportunity  for  habituation  to  them  is  afforded  by 
the  group. 

Words  are  objectionable  when  their  composition  is  irregu- 
lar, when  they  are  purely  imitative  and  require  sounds  excep- 
tional in  loudness  and  quality  and  a  mouthing  articulation, 
when  associated  with  an  objectionable  individual  or  group 
source,  when  they  represent  objectionable  things,  when  they 
are  sufficiently  like  those  of  the  preceding  class  to  arouse 
dispositions  due  to  them,  when  they  occur  in  a  context  which 
produces  a  conflict  of  dispositions,  or  attitudes. 

The  range  of  unconventional  language  is  from  words  of 
the  most  objective  definiteness  to  expletive  accompaniments 
of  gesture  and  emotion  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  waning 
content  with  exaggeration  of  form  to  mere  phonic  instru- 
mentation on  the  other. 

It  is  largely  the  language  of  expression  rather  than  that 
of  communication.  The  conventional  is  for  distance ;  it  holds 
from  group  to  group,  from  generation  to  generation,  from 
age  to  age.  It  tends  toward  permanence  of  form.  The  un- 
conventional is  for  depth  of  appeal;  it  is  individual  and  inti- 
mate. It  is  also  unstable  and  temporary.  But  however  fitful, 
irregular,  and  protean  it  may  be,  the  impulses  that  inform 
it  are  permanent.  As  there  always  has  been  so  there  always 
will  be  an  unconventional  language. 
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THE  AGE  OF  WALKING  AND  TALKING  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE 


By  Cyrus  D.  Mead,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Sometime  Principal  of  the  Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 

It  is  an  accomplishment  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  family- 
circle  when  the  child  first  stands  on  his  feet,  and  takes  the 
**  first  step,"  or  when  he  first  babbles  an  intelligent  word  in 
which  the  idea  is  associated  with  the  object.  May  it  not  well 
cause  concern  if  the  ripening  of  either  of  these  instincts  be 
long  deferred?  The  writer  was  impressed,  while  examining 
the  entrance  blanks  of  children  in  one  of  our  state  institu- 
tions for  feeble-minded,  with  the  apparent  lateness  at  which 
these  children  walked  and  talked.  The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  "  general  intelligence  "  played  a  role  in  the 
development  of  these  tendencies.  Kirkpatrick  (4)  says,  that, 
''  philologists  and  others  interested  in  the  origin  of  language 
and  the  development  of  intellect  find  very  striking  analogies 
between  the  development  of  speech  and  intelligence  in  the 
race  and  in  the  child."  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  offer  data  obtained  on  the  point  in  question.  In  order  to 
establish  "  norms  "  for  comparison,  the  results  of  a  subse- 
quent study  will  be  given  first,  viz.,  the  age  of  walking  and 
talking  as  manifested  in  the  "  bright,  normal  child." 

The  children  of  the  first  group,  referred  to  hereafter  as 
"  normal "  children,  are  25  boys  and  25  girls,  chiefly  of 
Teachers  College  graduate  men,  with  a  few  children  of  under- 
graduate men,  and  several  of  Columbia  College  graduate 
men.  A  few  are  children  of  professors.  The  data  were 
obtained  during  the  springs  of  191 1  and  1912.  Only  seven 
children  were  over  9  years  of  age,  none  was  over  15  years 
of  age,  the  average  age  being  a  little  less  than  6  years.  These 
children  represent  thirty  different  families.  The  question  and 
instructions  given  to  the  father,  were : 

'*At  what  age,  nearest  month,  did  your  child  begin  to  walk 
and  talk? 

"  Walking  means :   to  take  a  step  unassisted. 

"  Talking  means :  to  use  a  word  intelligently,  i.e.,  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  with  the  object." 
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The  answers  were  in  almost  all  cases  verified  by  the  mother. 
It  might  be  remarked  that,  of  the  first  forty  children  obtained 
at  random,  22  were  boys  and  18  were  girls.  Preference  was 
then  given  to  girls  in  order  to  make  the  distribution  equal. 
Table  I  shows  the  age  (years)  of  the  child  when  the  data  were 
obtained,  and  the  nearest  month  at  walking  and  talking. 

Table  I.    Normal  Children. 


Walked 

Talked 

Walked 

Talked 

Boys 

Age 

Nearest 

Nearest 

Girls 

Age 

Nearest 

Nearest 

Mo. 

Mo. 

Mo. 

Mo. 

1 

4 

14 

18 

1 

4 

14 

17 

2 

2.5 

13 

18 

2 

3 

18 

16 

3 

14 

14 

17 

3 

6 

13 

16 

4 

8 

15 

20 

4 

2.5 

15 

18 

5 

12 

16 

9 

5 

15 

13 

18 

6 

7 

11 

9 

6 

9 

17 

14 

7 

9 

12 

18 

7 

1.5 

14 

17 

8 

7 

15 

21 

8 

2 

12 

17 

9 

9 

15 

20 

9 

2 

13 

15 

10 

12 

13 

16 

10 

7 

11 

18 

11 

7 

12 

12 

11 

2 

12 

18 

12 

5 

30 

25 

12 

2 

14 

18 

13 

5 

12 

18 

13 

3 

15 

10 

14 

8 

13 

10 

14 

15 

13 

12 

15 

7 

11 

11 

15 

6.5 

13 

15 

16 

1.5 

14 

14 

16 

11 

12 

14 

17 

10 

14 

15 

17 

died 

12 

16 

18 

2 

14 

15 

18 

3 

12 

24 

19 

9 

15 

17 

19 

5.5 

13 

12 

20 

7 

14 

16 

20 

2.5 

16 

10 

21 

4 

13 

19 

21 

7 

11 

9 

22 

2 

14 

15 

22 

6 

14. 

12 

23 

5 

16 

13 

23 

4 

13 

12 

24 

6 

13 

18 

24 

5 

12 

10 

25 

2.5 

14 

10 

25 

4 

15 

14 

Notes  on  Table  I.    Walking  and  Talking. 

1.  Of  50  boys  and  girls,  17  began  to  talk  before  they  began  to  walk, 
11  girls  and  6  boys. 

Three  began  in  the  same  month;    these  three  were  boys. 

2.  Boys  3  and  4  are  brothers.  The  latter  learned  to  walk  on  hard 
wood  floors,  while  the  former  had  matting.    Girl  2  had  polished  floors. 

3.  Boy  12  began  to  walk  and  talk  later  than  usual  for  normal  children. 
During  his  early  years  he  was  not  a  very  strong  baby.  At  4.5  years, 
adenoids  and  tonsils  were  removed.  His  father  says  for  two  years 
previous,  the  boy  had  never  had  a  restful  night.  He  is  known  personally 
to  the  writer  and  is  an  especially  bright  lad. 

4.  Girl  25  was  a  very  heavy  child. 
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Table  II. 


Frequency  Table.— Normal  Boys.  ) 

Frequency  Table.— Normal  Boys. 

Walking. 

Talking. 

Months 

Frequency. 

Months.               Frequency. 

11 

2 

9                            2 

12 

3 

10                            2 

13 

5 

11                            1 

14 

8 

12                            1 

15 

4 

13                            1 

16 

2 

14  1 

15  3 

16  2 

17  2 

18  5 

19  1 

20  2 

21  1 

30 

1 

25                           1 

11  means 

10.5  to  11.5  months. 

9  means  8.5  to  9.5  months. 

N=25 

N=25 

Median=13.875 

Median=16.5 

Guessed  Average=14 

Guessed  Average=16 

TrueAverage=14.28 

TrueAverage=15.76 

A.  D.=  1.64 

A.  ]).=  3.2 

25percentile=12.75 

25percentile=12.75 

75percentile=14.69 

75percentile=18.25 

Q.=     .97* 

Q.=  2.75* 

*Approximate  P.  E.  obtained  by  calculating  the  semi-inter  quartile 
range. 


From  Table  II  we  see  the  age  that  normal  boys  begin  to 
walk  and  talk ;  and  from  Table  III  the  same  for  normal  girls. 
Figures  I  and  II  show  the  distribution  curves  for  the  same. 
Judging  from  the  general  tendencies  of  50  cases,  we  might 
say  that : 

1.  Boys  begin  to  walk  at  13.875  months  (using  the  median 
as  a  measure  of  central  tendency),  with  a  probable  error  of 
.97  month;  and  begin  to  talk  at  16.5  months,  with  a  probable 
error  of  2.75  months. 

2.  Girls  begin  to  walk  at  13.21  months,  with  a  probable 
error  of  1.12  months;  and  begin  to  talk  at  15.5  months,  with 
a  probable  error  of  2.68  months. 

3.  Girls  walk  and  talk  a  little  earlier  than  boys.  The  same 
is  true  if  we  judge  from  the  average  accomplishment  of  50 
children.  Using  the  A.  D.  as  a  measure  of  variability,  boys 
are  more  variable  than  girls. 
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Frequency  Table. — Normal  Girls. 

Frequency  Table.— Normal  Girls. 

Walking. 

Talking 

Months.              Frequency. 

Months. 

Frequency. 

11                            2 

9 

1 

12                            6 

10 

3 

13                            7 

11 

0 

14                             4 

12 

4 

15                            3 

13 

0 

16                            1 

14 

3 

17                            1 

15 

2 

18                            1 

16 

3 

17 

3 

18 

5 

24 

1 

11  means  10.5  to  11.5  months. 

9  means  8.5  to  9.5  months. 

N=25 

N= 

=25 

Median=13.21 

Median= 

=15.5 

Guessed  Average=13 

Guessed  Average=15 

TrueAverage=13.48 
A.  D.=  1.28 

True  Average= 

=14.88 

A.  D.= 

=  2.76 

25percentile=12.21 

25percentile=12.06 

75percentile=14.44 

75  percentile= 

=17.42 

Q=  1.12 

Q= 

=  2.68 

JH 


11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18 


30 


Fig.  L     Surface  of  frequency  (months)   for  Walking. 
Normal  T^ov?^  25 

Normal  Girls 25 
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24  25 


Fig.   II.     Surface  of  frequency   (months)    for  Talking. 
Normal  Rnv?  25 

Normal  Girls 25 
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Table  IV. 

Frequency  Table. 

Frequency  Table. 

Walking. 

Talking. 

Normal  Children — Boys  and  Girls. 

Normal  Children — Boys  and  Girls. 

Months.              Frequency. 

Months.              Frequency. 

11                            4 

9 

3 

12                           9 

10 

5 

13                         12 

11 

1 

14                          12 

12 

5 

15                            7 

13 

1 

16                           3 

14 

4 

17                           1 

15 

5 

18                           1 

16 

5 

17 

5 

30                           1 

18 

10 

19 

1 

20 

2 

21 

1 

22 

0 

23 

0 

24 

1 

25 

1 

11  means  10.5  to  11.5  months. 

9  means  8.5  to  9.5  months. 

N=50 

N=50 

Median=13 .  54  months^ 

Median=15 .  80  months 

Guessed  Average=14 

Guessed  Average=16 

TrueAverage=13.88 

TrueAverage=15.32 

A.  D.==  1.56 

A.  D.=  3 

25percentile=12.44 

25percentile=12.20 

75percentile=14.57 

75percentile=17.85 

Q=  1.06 

Q=  2.83 

1  By  the  formula 

P.  E." 

dis. 

"P.E. 

=     V     n 

t.  av.-obt.  av. 

the  chances  are  999  to  1  that  the  true  median  will  not  differ  from  the  median 
obtained  by  more  than  .72  months. 

See  "  Mental  and  Social  Measurements"  (1904)  Thorndike,  p.  139,  on 
the  **  Reliability  of  an  Average"  (or  median). 

2  The  chances  are  999  to  1  that  the  true  median  will  not  differ  from  the 
median  obtained  by  more  than  1.92  months. 

Table  IV  shows  the  age  that  50  normal  boys  and  girls, 
combined,  begin  to  walk  and  talk.  Figures  III  and  IV  show 
the  distribution  curves  for  the  same.  It  may  readily  be  seen 
that  children  in  general  (judged  from  50  cases  at  random) 
are  more  constant  in  beginning  to  walk  than  in  beginning  to 
talk.  One  is  a  much  more  evident  trait  than  the  other.  There 
is  more  chance  in  the  latter  of  the  observer  being  uncertain 
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or  biased.  Again,  there  is  a  more  constant  performance  in 
physical  traits  for  people  in  general  than  for  all  people  in  the 
more  intellectual  traits.  The  beginning  of  speech  might  be 
classed  as  more  of  an  intellectual  characteristic  than  beginning 
walking.  That  comparison  might  be  had  between  the  per- 
formance of  normal  children  in  general,  and  individual  chil- 
dren in  particular,  the  abbreviated  diaries  of  the  maturing  of 
the  walking  and  talking  instincts  in  several  "  bright "  children 
are  recorded.     That  of  Preyer  (14  and  15)  is  given  first. 


1. 


n 


11  12    13214  15  16  17  18  30 

Fig.  III.    Surface  of  frequency   (months)    for  Walking. 
50  Normal  Boys  and  Girls 


n 


^ 


Fig.  IV. 


9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

Surface  of  frequency   (months)   for  Talking. 
50  Normal  Boys  and  Girls 


Walking,  pp.  267-278: 

1.  "  In  the  22nd  week  the  child   (boy)   actually  raised  himself 

to  a  sitting  posture  .  .  .  but  it  was  not  till  the  39th  week 
that  he  could  sit  alone  for  any  length  of  time ;  then  he 
liked  sitting,  but  not  without  support.  .  .  .  Finally  in  the 
42nd  week  the  child  sits  up  in  the  bath,  without  support. 
.  .  .  From  the  nth  month,  sitting  becomes  a  habit  for 
life." 

2.  "  The   first   successful   attempts   to   stand,  .  .  .  without   sup- 

port, but  only  for  a  moment,  were  made  in  the  39th  week, 
...  In  the  nth  month  he  can  stand  without  any  sup- 
port, and  even  stamps  with  his  foot,  but  for  all  that  he 
is  not  at  all  sure  on  his  feet." 
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3.  48th  week — (11,2  mo.)   pushes  a  chair. 

4.  53r(l  week — creeps,  but  can  not  walk  alone. 

5.  63rd  week — "  The  child  still  walks  only  when  he  can  hold 

on  with  both  hands." 

6.  65th  week — "  Cannot  yet  walk  alone." 

7.  66th  week — "Suddenly,   on   the   457th   day    (15.2   mo.),   the 

child  can  run  alone.  The  day  before  he  was  entirely  un- 
able to  take  three  steps  alone.  .  .  .  Now  he  can  run  around 
a  large  table."  ("  And  from  that  day  forth  he  could 
walk  upright."    p.  275.) 

Talking^  pp.  77-165:    (see  "Conspectus"  by  Brown  at  beginning.) 

1.  Does  not  repeat  monologue  syllables  after  any  one  at  loth 

month. 

2.  "  Some  syllables  emphatically  pronounced  to  child  were  for 

first  time  correctly  repeated  in  nth  month." 

3.  Ability  to  discriminate  between  words  in  12th  month. 

4.  "  The  most  important  advance  consists  in  the  now  awakened 

understanding  of  spoken  words."     13th  month. 

5.  "  Here  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  month,  is  the  idea  of  a 

definite  stationary  object  associated  with  a  sound  heard, 
as  so  strongly  that  it  is  able  to  produce  an  independent 
act  of  locomotion,  the  first  one." 

6.  Advance  in  repeating  syllables  in  15th  month. 

7.  Touches  eye,  ear,  etc.,  when  these  are  named,  not  with  cer- 

tainty.   Understands  "  bring,"  "  give,"  etc.,  in  i6th  month. 

8.  "Astonishing  progress  in  understanding  what  is  said.     Few 

expressions  of  his  own  with  recognizable  meaning."  21st 
month. 

9.  "The  23rd  month  brought  at  length  the  first  spoken  judg- 

ment."    (Said  "heiss"  when  his  milk  was  too  warm.) 

10.  Combination  of  two  words  into  a  sentence  at  24th  month, 

707th  day. 

11.  8ioth  day   (27th  month),  gave  his  own  name  for  the  first 

time  in  answer  to  a  question. 

Whipple,  G.  M.  (25) 
Walking: 
I.  Richard,  son  of  Prof.  W.,  "crept  backwards,  6  mo.;  creep- 
ing forward  perfected,  7.5  mo.;  first  stood  by  holding 
with  but  one  hand,  9.5  mo.;  walked  by  holding  with 
hands,  9.7  m. ;  stood  alone,  11  mo.;  first  step  alone  at 
13.5  months;  ten  steps  alone,  5  days  later." 

Talking: 

1.  "  Said  *  mama  *  at  7.5  months  but  this  may  have  been  more 

accident.  Imitation  began  to  be  very  active  at  9  mo. ; 
date  of  pronouncing  first  word  unknown.  Meaning  of  a 
phrase  understood  at  9  mo. ;  four  words  pronounced  at 
1 1.5  mo.;  15  words  had  been  used  at  i  year;  6  word  sen- 
tences were  used  at  20  mo." 

2.  Words  known  and  used  by  R.  at  3rd  birthday  about  1,800.* 

*For  a  condensed  table  of  the  number  of  words  used  by  individual 
children  from  16  mo.  to  4  yrs.  of  age,  see  Whipple,  p.  17,  Fed.  Sem., 
Vol.  16,  1909. 

Also  see  Heilig,  p.  i.  Fed.  Sem.,  Mch,,  1913. 
Rowe,  p.  187,  Fed  Sem.,  June,  1913. 
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Major,  D.  R.  (10) 

Notes  on  son's  learning  to  stand  and  walk — pp.  347-350: 

1.  "  Stood  in  a  leaning,  tottering  position,"  holding  to  chair,  in 

46th  week  (316th  day). 

2.  "  Stood  unsupported  two  or  three  seconds  during  6oth  week." 

3.  "Walked  ten  feet,  holding  to  crib,  on  385th  day."     (12.8+ 

month.) 

4.  "Two  or  three  steps  without  support,  434th  day."     (14.5 — 

month.) 

5.  "Walked  about  3  feet,  without  support,  445th  day."     (14.8-I- 

month.) 

Talking:  p.  318. 
I.  "A  great  advance  in  the  15th  month  was  in  the  appearance, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  independent  use  of  words  or 
sounds  to  designate  things  the  child  saw  or  heard.  The 
sight  of  the  object  or  the  sound  which  the  child  recognized 
called  forth  the  name  or  word  which  had  been  associated 
with  it." 

Hall,  Mrs.  W.  S.  (2) 

Notes  on  son — Walking,  pp.  403-404: 

1.  Crept  forward  at  405th  day — (57th  week — 13.5  month). 

2.  Stood  with  support  of  finger  at  38th  week. 

3.  Stood  at  chair  for  five  minutes  at  48th  week. 

4.  "While  standing  by  a  chair   (364th  day — 52nd  week — 12.13 

month)  accidentally  pushed  it  forward  and  followed  it  to 
keep  his  support." 

5.  "On  same  day  he  stood  alone  for  half  a  minute." 

6.  "In  the  6oth  week  (415th  day — 13.8  months)  he  could  walk 

quite  steadily  when  supported  by  one  hand." 

7.  "Took  first  unaided   step,"  428th  day    (i4.2-{-month). 

8.  "Took  ten  independent  steps,"  435th  day. 

Talking,  pp.  467-591: 

1.  "  Recognized  and  imitated  sounds  from  street " — 44th  week. 

2.  The  word  "  bye-bye  "  used  unexpectedly  at  260th  day.     (33rd 

week;  8.6-|-month.) 

3.  "  Said   *  papa '   as   father  entered  room."     291st   day.      (9.7 

month.) 

4.  "Bath,  box,  shoe  (326),  gone  (331) »  and  paper  (333)  were 

first  imitated  and  in  a  few  days  used  independently.  The 
next  word,  doll,  was  first  used  spontaneously  as  a  doll 
was  put  into  his  hands."     (33Sth  day — 11.2  month.) 

5.  "  First  sentence,  '  Papa  gone,'  338th  day." 

Shinn,  M.  W.   (19) 

Notes  on  niece:  (Miss  Shinn  says:  "She  was  born  two  weeks 
late — a  point  that  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  rapidity  of  early 
development."    p.  5. 

Walking,  pp.  344-360: 

1.  "On  the  267th  day  (8.9  month),  the  last  of  the  38th  week, 

some  one  looked  up  from  dinner  to  see  the  baby  standing 
by  a  lounge,  merely  steadied  by  one  hand  pressing  it, 
while  she  waved  the  other  with  joy  and  pride." 

2.  "On  the  279th  day  (9.3  month),  for  the  first  time,  .  .  .  she 

repeatedly  stood  quite  alone  for  several  seconds." 
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3.  "On  the  285th   day    (9.5  months),   she  deliberately  experi- 

mented in  standing  alone  as  long  as  she  could." 

4.  "On  the  292nd  day  (9.7  months),  kept  her  balance  for  about 

a  quarter  of  a  minute." 

5.  "  She  appears  to  have  continued  to  edge  along  a  few  steps 

now  and  then  when  holding  by  a  chair,  and  after  the 
309th  day  (10.3  months),  would  step  the  length  of  a 
lounge,  holding  on  with  one  hand." 

6.  "On  the  353rd  day  (11.8  months),  I  was  told  that  she  had 

walked  three  or  four  steps,  and  this  time  spontaneously." 

7.  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  54th  week  (372nd  day;  12.4  months) 

I  saw  her  walk  about  three  feet  alone." 

8.  "On   the    376th    day    (12.5    months)    I    was    told   that    she 

walked  alone  across  a  room,  some  twelve  feet,  quite  spon- 
taneously." 

"  Good  Observations  (concerning  the  acquirement  of  speech) 
were  first  supplied  in  Germany  by  Berthold  Sigismund  in  his 
pamphlet  'Kind  und  Welt/  1856;  but  his  observations  were 
scanty.  .  .  .  The  observations  of  Sigismund  are  remark- 
able for  their  objectivity,  their  clearness  of  exposition,  and 
their  accuracy."  (  Preyer — "  The  Development  of  the  Intel- 
lect " — Appendix  A,  p.  221-23.)  A  few  of  his  observations 
are  given. 

"  The  first  imitation  of  sounds,  proved  to  be  such,  were  made  after 
the  age  of  eleven  months." 

"At  the  age  of  nine  months  he  distinguished  accurately  the  words 
'  father,  mother,'  "  etc. 

"  The  first  word  imitated  by  the  child  of  his  own  accord  (after 
fourteen  months)  was  the  cry  of  *  neuback '  (freshbake),  as  it  re- 
sounded from  the  street;  it  was  given  back  by  the  child,  unsolicited, 
as  ei-a." 

For  comparison,  the  individual  observations  on  these  five 
children  are  given  in  table  form.    A  much  wider  range,  and 


Median  Age 

(Months) 

Beginning  to  Walk* 

Median  Age 

(Months) 

Beginning  to  Talk' 

50  Normal  Boys  and  Girls. 

13.50 

15.70 

P.E.I. 06 

P.  E.  2.83 

Baby  Shinn 

11.8 
13.5 
14.2 
14.5 
15.2 

Baby  Whipple 

11.5  (4  words) 

Baby  Hall 

(11  2) 

Baby  Major  . 

14.  + 

Baby  Preyer 

22. -1- 

*  "  Beginning  to  walk,"  meaning  "to  take  a  step  unassisted." 
2  "  Beginning  to  talk,"  meaning  "to  use  a  word  intelligently,  associating 
idea  with  object." 
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of  course  uncertainty,  is  noted  in  the  beginning  of  words. 
In  the  data  collected  on  the  50  normal  children,  judging  from 
such  expressions  as  **  bye-bye  "  and  *'  pa-pa  "  was  discouraged. 
The  children  of  the  second  group,  referred  to  hereafter 
as  **  feeble-minded "  children,  represent  the  results  of  an 
examination  in  1910  of  something  less  than  400  personal 
descriptive  entrance  blanks  of  *' schoolable "  cases  (lower 
grades  were  eliminated)  in  the  Indiana  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,  an  institution  of  something  over  1,200  enroll- 
ment. Many  of  the  entrance  records  did  not  give  the  age  at 
which  the  child  began  to  walk  and  talk,  but  from  those  com- 
plete, the  age  was  obtained  for: 


Walking 

Talking 

Boys                    

84 
60 

56 

Girls 

36 

Total 

144 

92 

The  tendency  of  the  parent,  physician  or  guardian  filling 
the  blank  was  to  answer  the  questions : 

"At  what  age  did  the  child  commence  to  walk?  " 
''At  what  age  did  the  child  commence  to  talk?" 
in  half  and  whole  years,  as  "  1^-2-21/2  "  etc.,  or,  "between  2 
and  2^,"  etc.  Only  a  few  records  gave  the  month,  hence  the 
age  was  taken  from  the  records  at  the  nearest  quarter  year. 
For  example:  if  the  month  was  given  as  "  17,"  entry  was 
made  "  i}^  "  years;  if  the  month  was  given  as  "  19,"  entry 
was  made  "  i^  "  years.  The  quarter  years  are  thrown,  half 
and  half  each  way,  in  the  frequency  tables,  and  in  plotting. 
In  case  of  an  odd  number  of  frequencies  on  the  quarter  year, 
the  "  larger  half  "  was  thrown  to  the  lower,  or  earlier,  group, 
hence  the  figures  tend  to  be  more  conservative.  Such  answers 
as,  "  at  the  common  age,"  "  at  the  normal  age,"  "  very  slow," 
were  not  used.     Cripples  of  course  were  not  counted. 

That  the  peculiarities  of  speech  in  feeble-minded  children 
in  general  might  be  seen,  the  first  100  boys  and  girls,  all 
grades,  "  schoolable "  and  "  non-schoolable,"  as  taken  from 
the  institution  entry  book,  Jan.  i,  1908  to  Sept.  20,  1908,  are 
here  tabulated.  In  answer  to  the  questions  on  the  applica- 
tion blanks:    "Is  the  speech  perfect?"     "What  peculiarities 
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of  speech  are  there?"     "Is  he  dumb?"    the  following  was 
noted : 


Number 

Defective  in  Speech, 
but  not  Dumb 

Percent 

Dumb 

Per  cent 

Boys 61 

22 

36 

7 

11.5 

Girls 39 

15 

38.5 

7 

18 

Table  V  shows  the  age,  nearest  quarter  year,  at  which  feeble- 
minded children  commenced  to  walk  and  talk. 


Table  V.    Feeble-Minded  Children. 


Walked 

Taliced 

Walked 

Talked 

Boys 

Nearest 

Nearest 

Girls 

Nearest 

Nearest 

i-Year 

i-Year 

i-Year 

i-Year 

1 

2 

Dumb 

1 

4 

2 

3.5 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

1.5 

1.5 

4 

1.25 

3 

4 

. 

2 

5 

3.5 

3 

5 

3 

... 

6 

3 

Dumb 

6 

3.5 

7 

4 

2 

7 

6 

Dumb 

8 

1.25 

5 

8 

1 

. 

9 

3 

4 

9 

1.5 

3 

10 

2 

1.5 

10 

2.5 

2 

11 

2 

3 

11 

4 

3 

12 

4 

12 

5 

7 

13 

4 

2 

13 

1.5 

2 

14 

3 

3 

14 

2 

4 

15 

1 

1.5 

15 

... 

13 

16 

1.5 

1.5 

16 

1.5 

17 

4 

6 

17 

2 

18 

2.5 

2.5 

18 

2 

2.5 

19 

1 

2 

19 

.75 

20 

2 

4 

20 

2 

... 

21 

1.25 

4 

21 

1 

22 

1.25 

2 

22 

2 

2 

23 

3 

Dumb 

23 

1 

1 

24 

2 

3 

24 

1.5 

25 

1.5 

4 

25 

1 

i 

26 

3 

26 

4 

27 

1 

27 

2.75 

... 

28 

2.5 

28 

2 

.  .  . 

29 

2 

3.5 

29 

1.5 

.  .  . 

30 

1.5 

1.5 

30 

1.5 

... 
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Walked 

Talked 

Walked 

Talked 

Boys 

Nearest 

Nearest 

Girls 

Nearest 

Nearest 

i-Year 

i-Year 

i-Year 

i-Year 

31 

1 

1.25 

31 

1 

1 

32 

2 

.... 

32 

1 

33 

1.5 

.... 

33 

2 

34 

3 

34 

1 

35 

1.5 

3*" 

35 

4 

36 

2.25 

36 

1.5 

37 

2.25 

3:5' 

37 

3" 

3 

38 

1.5 

5 

38 

5 

39 

1.5 

39 

i"' 

40 

1.5 

2" 

40 

1 

2" 

41 

2 

41 

1 

3 

42 

2.5 

42 

2 

4 

43 

1 

43 

2 

44 

1.25 

■ 

44 

1.25 

45 

2 

45 

1.5 

i.'s 

46 

1.5 

3 

46 

1.5 

47 

1 

2 

47 

1.25 

3" 

48 

1.5 

2 

48 

2 

49 

3 

4 

49 

2.5 

2 

50 

1.5 

3 

50 

4 

6 

51 

1.5 

1 

51 

1 

3 

52 

3.5 

52 

1 

7 

53 

1.25 

53 

2 

54 

4 

3  ■' 

54 

2.5 

2  ' 

55 

1.25 

2 

55 

2.5 

... 

56 

2 

56 

1 

1 

57 

1.25 

57 

1.5 

2 

58 

5" 

58 

1.25 

59 

i.'5' 

59 

4 

60 

2 

4'*' 

60 

1 

3" 

61 

1.75 

3 

61 

1.5 

2 

62 

1.5 

2 

62 

2 

63 

4 

4 

63 

2 

Dumb 

64 

1.5 

2 

64 

1.5 

2 

65 

1.5 

1.25 

65 

1.75 

4 

66 

5 

8 

66 

2 

67 

2.5 

7 

68 

1.5 

69 

1 

70 

2 



71 

2 

72 

2 

4:5' 

73 

2 

74 

i;25 

9 

75 

1.25 

[ 

J              1 
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Boys 

Walked 

Nearest 
i-Year 

Talked 

Nearest 
i-Year 

Girls 

Walked 
Nearest 
i-Year 

Talked 
Nearest 
i-Year 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

1 

1.5 

2.5 

2 

2.25 

1 

4;5* 

9 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

4 

3 

1.25 

6 

2.5 

'6" 
3 

86 
87 

1.25 
1.25 

1.25 
1.5 

Table  VI. 


Frequency  Table. 

Frequency  Table. 

Feeble-Minded  Boys 

Feeble-Minded  Boys 

Walking 

Talking 

Years 

Frequency 

Years 

Frequency 

1 

14 

1 

5 

1.5 

25 

1.5 

6 

2 

17 

2 

11 

2.5 

7 

2.5 

1 

3 

8 

3 

12 

3.5 

3 

3.5 

2 

4 

8 

4 

7 

4.5 

0 

4.5 

2 

5 

1 

5 

4 

5.5 

0 

5.5 

0 

6 

1 

6 

6.5 

7 

7.5 

8 

8.5 

9 

2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 

1  means 

.75  to  1.25  years. 

1  means 

.75  to  1.25 

years. 

N=84 

N=56 

Median=  1.85 

Median== 

2.98 

Guessed  Average=  2 

Guessed  Average=  3 

TrueAverage=  2.15 

True  Average= 

3.28 

A.  D.=     .78 

A.  D.= 

1.37 

25  percentile=  1.39 

25  percentile= 

1.89 

75  percentile^  2.75 

75  percentile= 

4.14 

Q=     .68 

Q= 

1.125 
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Frequency  Table 

Frequency  Table 

Feeble-Minded  Girls 

Feeble-Minded  Girls 

Walking 

Talking 

Years                 Frequency 

Years 

Frequency 

1                            17 

1 

4 

1.5                        14 

1.5 

3 

2                            13 

2 

11 

2.5                          5 

2.5 

1 

3                              2 

3 

7 

3.5                          1 

3.5 

0 

4                              6 

4 

5 

4.5                          0 

4.5 

0 

5                               1 

5 

1 

5.5                           0 

5.5 

0 

6                              1 

6 

1 

6.5 

0 

7 

2 

13 

1 

1  means  .75  to  1.25  years. 

1  means 

.75  to  1.25  years. 

N=60 

N==36 

Median=  1.73 

Median=  2.50 

Guessed  Average —  2 

Guessed  Average=  2.5 

TrueAverage=  2.02 

True  Average=  3.11 

A.  D.=     .82 

A.  D.=  1.42 

25  percentile=  1.19 

25  percentile=  1.84 

75  percentile=  2.35 

75  percentile=  3.85 

Q=     .58 

Q=  1.00 

From  Table  VI  we  see  the  age  that  feeble-minded  boys 
begin  to  walk  and  talk;  and  from  Table  VII  the  same  for 
feeble-minded  girls.  Figures  V  and  VI  show  the  distribution 
curves  for  the  same.  Judging  from  the  general  tendencies  of 
144  feeble-minded  boys  and  girls  in  beginning  to  walk,  and 
92  feeble-minded  boys  and  girls  in  beginning  to  talk,  we  might 
say,  that: 

1.  Feeble-minded  boys  begin  to  walk  at  22.2  months  (1.85 
yrs.)  (median)  with  a  probable  error  of  8.16  months ;  and 
begin  to  talk  at  35.76  months,  with  a  probable  error  of  13.5 
months. 

2.  Feeble-minded  girls  begin  to  walk  at  20.76  months,  with 
a  probable  error  of  6.96  months;  and  begin  to  talk  at  30 
months,  with  a  probable  error  of  12  months. 

3.  Feeble-minded  girls  walk  and  talk  a  little  earlier  than 
feeble-minded  boys.  This  is  true  of  normal  girls  and  boys. 
The  same  is  true  in  both  groups  if  we  judge  from  the  average 
accomplishment.    Using  the  A.  D.  as  a  measure  of  variability, 
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girls  are  a  little  more  variable  than  boys.  The  P.E.  would 
show  the  reverse. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  age  that  feeble-minded  boys  and  girls, 
combined,  begin  to  walk  and  talk.  Figures  VII,  VIII  and 
IX  show  the  distribution  curves  for  the  same.  Comparing 
Tables  IV  and  VIII,  we  see  that,  from  the  data  at  hand : 

Normal  children: 


L.i 


run 


1  1.5  2  2.5   3  3.5  4  4.5  5  5.5  6 

Fig.   V.     Surface  of   frequency    (half  years)    Walking. 
Feeble-Minded  Boys.^        84 
Feeble-Minded  Girls 60 


I.  Begin  to  walk  at  13.54  mo.  (P.E.  1.06)  ;  begin  to  talk 
at  15.8  mo.  (P.E.  2.83). 

Feeble-Minded  Children : 

I.  Begin  to  walk  at  21.6  mo.  (P.E.  7.56)  ;  begin  to  talk 
at  34.4  mo.  (P.E.  12.8). 

In  other  words,  the  median  mentally  defective  child  (school- 
able) walks  8  months,  and  talks  18.6  months  later  than  the 
median  normal  child  walks  and  talks. 

Many  of  the  investigations  into  children's  walking  and 
talking  have  been  physiological  in  nature ;  they  have  dealt  with 
the  manner  of  acquiring  locomotion  or  speech,  and  children's 
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vocabularies  at  two,  three,  four  years  of  age,  etc.  The  writer 
knows  of  no  other  study  in  which  the  time  of  the  ripening 
of  the  walking  and  talking  instincts  in  groups  of  children 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  statistical  research.  Some  years 
ago  Dr.  Ireland  (3)  in  England  calculated  the  average  time 
that  *'  idiots  "  began  walking  and  talking.  The  term  "  idiot " 
has,  in  time  past,  in  Europe,  been  used  to  represent  a  low 
form  of  mental  deficiency.  The  term  is  still  used  broadly  to 
include  even  high  grade  defectives,  while    in    this    country 


!   i 


L 


-J] 


RRr,n 


1  1.5   2  2.5  3  3.5  4  4.5  5  5.5 


i.5  7  7.5   8  8.5   9 


13 


Fig.  VI.     Surface  of  frequency  (half  years)  Talking. 
Feeble-Minded  Boys,.^       56 
Feeble-Minded  Girls —       36 


milder  and  softer  terms  are  applied,  that  of  "  moron,"  "  men- 
tally defective,"  or  "  imbecile  "  children.  The  "  idiots  "  in 
the  institutions  of  England  were  generally  of  the  lower  types 
of  feeble-mindedness,  none  of  which  type  would  be  included 
in  the  group  of  "  schoolable  "  feeble-minded  children  who  con- 
stitute the  second  group  of  this  study.  That  the  conservative 
nature  of  this  research  might  be  seen,  and  that,  in  a  broad 
way,  three  groups  of  children,  representing  differing  degrees 
of  mentality,  might  be  contrasted,  we  note  the  observations  of 
Ireland  (p.  323). 

"  He  (the  healthy  child)  generally  begins  to  walk  from  the  12th 
to  the  i8th  month.  The  first  appearance  of  speech  is  variable :  words 
generally  come  from  the  first  to  the  second  year,  but  if  the  child  is 
mute  after  two  years  we  may  suspect  there  is  something  deficient. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  course  in  healthy  infancy;  but  with  idiots  this 
evolution  of  the  senses  and  motor  powers  is  much  slower,  and  often 
irregular.  ...  In  general,  imbecile  children  are  awkward  in  their 
motions  and  slow  at  beginning  to  walk."  ^ 

"  Merely  backward  children  are  widely  distinct  from  idiots.  They 
are  of  slow  growth,  physical  and  mental;  they  are  late  in  walking 
and  in  speaking  but  show  no  sign  of  brain  disease." 
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Frequency  Table 
Walking 
Feeble-Minded  Boys  and  Girls 

Frequency  Table 

Talking 

Feeble-Minded  Boys  and  Girls 

Years 

Frequency 

Years 

Frequency 

1 

31 

1 

9 

1.5 

39 

1.5 

9 

2 

30 

2 

22 

2.5 

12 

2.5 

2 

3 

10 

3 

19 

3.5 

4 

3.5 

2 

4 

14 

4 

12 

4.5 

0 

4.5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

5 

5.5 

0 

5.5 

0 

6 

2 

6 

6.5 

7 

7.5 

8 

8.5 

9 

13 

3 
0 
3 
0 

1 
0 
2 

1 

1  means 

.75  to  L25  years. 

1  means 

.75  to  1.25  years. 

N=144 

N=92 

Median== 

1.8(21.6 

Median=  2.87(34.44 

mos.^) 

mos.-*) 

Guessed  Average= 

2 

Guessed  Average=  3 

True  Average= 

2.09 

True  Average=  3.21 

A 

.  D.= 

.8 

A 

.  D.=  1.4 

25  percentile= 

1.31 

25  percentile=  1.86 

75  percentile= 

2.58 

75  percentile=  4.00 

0= 

.63  (7.56 

Q=  1.07(12.84 

mos.) 

mos.) 

^  Ireland,  Mental  Affections  of  Children,     p. 
2  By  the  formula  P.  E. 


395- 


RE. 

t.  av.-obt. 


dis., 


av.  v    n 
the  chances  are  999  to  1  that  the  true  median  will  not  differ  from  the 
median  obtained  by  more  than  3  months. 

^The  chances  are  999  to  1  that  the  true  median  will  not  differ  from  the 
median  obtained  by  more  than  6.43  months. 

The  average  age  at  walking  of  iii  cases  of  "imbecile" 
children  investigated  by  Dr.  Ireland  was  2.5  years.  Only  five 
began  to  walk  at  one  year.  He  attributes  lateness  in  walking 
to  the  deficiency  in  the  power  of  mental  guidance,  although  in 
some  cases  physical  weakness  may  be  a  cause.     He  says : 
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"  If  imbecile  children  are  slow  at  learning  to  walk,  they  are  still 
slower  at  learning  to  speak.  The  lower  classes  of  idiots  never  learn 
to  speak  at  all.  Of  103  cases  of  which  I  have  notes,  36  were  found 
mute  on  entry,  and  67  could  speak  more  or  less.    The  average  time  at 
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1   1.5  2  2.5  3  3.5  4  4.5  5  5.5  6 

Fig.  VII.     Surface  of  frequency    (half  years)    Walking. 
144  Feeble-Minded  Boys  and  Girls. 

which  they  began  to  speak  was  four  years  and  three  months.  (4^ 
years.)  Only  four  were  noted  as  having  begun  to  speak  at  one  year. 
Sometimes  they  began  to  speak  as  late  as  ten  or  twelve.  .  .  .  they  had 
no  ideas  to  express." 
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Tredgold  (22)  has  made  similar  observations.  He  says 
(p.  90)  : 

"A  similar  retardation  of  physiological  activity  is  seen  with  regard 
to  dentition,  speech,  and  walking.  Inquiries  show  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  aments  do  not  cut  their  first  or  second  teeth  until  some 
considerable  time  after  the  ordinary  period.  Many  of  them  do  not 
attempt  to  stand  until  their  third  year,  and  walking  is  correspondingly 
late.  In  many  cases  the  child  is  four  or  five  years  old  before  it  says 
a  word." 
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In  table  form,  the  above  findings  and  observations  would  be : 
letting  I,  represent  normal  children ;  II,  "  schoolable  "  feeble- 
minded children  ;  III,  "  idiots  " : 


Number  of  Children 

Age  at  Walking 
(Months) 

Age  at  Talking 

(Months) 

I. 

50 

13.54 

15.8 

XL 

144 — walking 
92— talking 

21.6 

34.4 

III. 

111— walking 
67— talking 

30.0 

51.0 
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Of  the  many  articles  in  print  on  the  development  of  speech 
in  the  child,  the  following  from  Preyer  (13)  p.  106  is  per- 
haps as  good  a  summary  as  may  anywhere  be  found: 

"  The  first  thing  with  which  the  learning  of  speech  begins 
is  not,  as  was  formerly  assumed,  the  first  cry  of  the  newly 
born,  for  this  can  have  no  other  significance  than  that  of  a 
reflex,   like  sneezing  for  instance.     In  fact,   it  often  occurs 
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Fig.  IX.     Figure  VIII  "  Smoothed  " — Half  years  thrown,  half  and 
half,  to  the  year. 
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that  children  announce  their  entrance  into  the  world  by  a 
sneeze  instead  of  a  cry.  But  when  strong  impressions  of 
various  kinds  have  alternated  with  one  another — when  feelings 
such  as  hunger,  pain,  cold,  on  the  one  hand,  and  satiety, 
pleasure,  warmth,  on  the  other,  have  been  discriminated,  then 
crying  acquires  a  speech  significance,  and  the  mood  of  the 
child  may  be  perceived  through  the  variations  in  his  voice. 
But  all  loud  utterances  of  this  sort  that  express 
bodily,   and  very   soon  also,   mental   states,   are  the   farthest 
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possible  from  being  portions  of  an  articulate  language ;  rather 
are  they  completely  analogous  to  the  language  of  animals. 
Nor  have  those  syllables  the  least  claim  to  significance  as  lan- 
guage which  are  heard  sometimes  as  early  as  the  seventh  or 
eighth  week,  ...  as  ba,  ma,  am,  ab,  go  (etc.).  These 
are  produced,  just  as  are  the  later  sounds,  ...  in  the 
babbling  monologues  of  the  infant,  by  the  movements  of  the 
vocal  muscles,  often  through  pure  accident;  and  they  have  at 
the  beginning  no  more  psychogenetic  significance  than  snor- 
ing,    .... 

"  These  utterances  even  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  year 
are  still  almost  wholly  devoid  of  significance  as  language;  but 
in  the  fourth  quarter  the  character  of  them  very  often  changes, 
and  we  may  perceive  that  sounds  uttered  are  influenced  by  the 
sounds  heard  from  other  persons,  by  words.  With  this  is 
reached  the  critical  point  in  the  learning  of  language.  That 
point  is  passed  on  the  day  when  the  child  for  the  first  time 
uses  a  word  of  verbal  language  independently  and  correctly." 

That  sensory  impressions  are  prerequisite  to  audible  ex- 
pression there  seems  to  be  no  question.  That  "  ideas,"  trans- 
lated into  intelligent  forms  of  expression,  form  the  basis  of 
speech  in  man  there  can  be  no  dispute.  That  such  ideas  come 
slowly  to  the  mentally  deficient  child  we  must  admit.  That 
speech  is  slow  in  such  children,  as  a  group,  must  be  evident 
from  the  above  findings.  The  individual  exception  may  ap- 
pear, but  the  fact  seems  apparent  that,  while  in  the  individual, 
physical  weakness  or  adenoid  growth,  or  other  malformation,^ 
may  be  contributory  causes  to  lateness  in  walking  or  talking, 
the  general  tendency  of  the  deferred  ripening  of  the  walking 
and  talking  instincts,  as  shown  in  large  groups  of  children, 
may  well  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  By  the  slow,  and 
more  seriously,  the  impaired,  maturing  of  these  instincts, 
stimuli  of  greatest  educational  value  in  the  earlier  months  are 
withheld  from  the  child.  If  general  psychic  activity  be  slug- 
gish, proper  functioning  does  not  occur,  and  conscious  asso- 
ciations are  not  so  readily  formed  as  in  the  healthy  normal 
child.    If  the  child  has  a  motor  or  sensory  defect,  his  inability 

^  On  the  importance  and  effects  of  structural  irregularities  in  the 
peripheral  organs  of  speeech,  with  clinical  cases  given,  see  references 
6,  7,  8,  9.  The  substance  is,  that  mental  retardation  may  be  the 
result,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of  defective  or  late  speech.  ''  Backward- 
ness in  children  is  not  always  due  to  a  central  lesion,  but  may  be 
the  result  of  arrested  cerebral  development  due  to  some  abnormality 
of  structure  in  peripheral  organs."  (7)  "Retarded  development  of 
speech  always  results  in  defective  mentality."     (8) 
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to  "  break  up  "  sensations  leaves  him  the  longer  in  mental 
darkness. 

That  the  ability  of  the  child  to  form  ideas  is  the  vital  thing 
in  learning  to  talk,  we  would  see  from  Preyer  (13)  p.  89 — 
"  ideas  are  the  necessary  previous  condition  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  first  words  learned,  and  therefore  for  learning 
to  talk.  If  these  ideas  are  wanting,  the  development  of  lan- 
guages is  not  attained."  This  qualification  however  follows, 
p.  94 — "  no  special  activity  of  intellect  is  proved  by  the  quick 
learning  of  speech.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  excessive 
speaking  argues  less  intelligence,  because,  of  course,  less  time 
remains  for  thinking."  Tracy  (21)  p.  131,  would  offer  a 
similar  observation.  He  says :  "  The  wide  differences  among 
children  make  it  unsafe  to  venture  any  generalizations ;  except 
one,  viz.,  this  second  half  year  seems  to  be  par  excellence 
the  period  of  the  rise  of  imitation.  Some  children  however, 
are  as  far  advanced  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  as  others 
are  at  its  end.  Perhaps  it  ought  also  to  be  remarked  that 
the  child  who  shows  a  great  precocity  in  imitation,  or  in 
learning  to  speak,  will  not  necessarily  on  that  account  turn 
out  a  more  intelligent  child.  Imitation  does  not  require  a 
very  high  degree  of  mental  acuteness,  and  the  child  who  has 
been  slow  in  this  may  in  the  end  surpass  his  more  precocious 
companion." 

While  too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  while  normal  children  in  themselves  vary 
greatly  in  the  time  of  learning  to  speak,  the  accomplishment 
of  groups  of  children  of  differing  degrees  of  intelligence  is 
not  a  matter  that  can  be  lightly  set  aside.  Man  at  present 
is  more  intelligent  than  primal  man.  He  learns  to  utter  the 
first  intelligent  word  sooner  than  did  his  ancestors.  Phylogeny 
was  slow  in  speaking.  Romanes  in  his  "  Mental  Evolution 
in  Man  "  (16)  ch.  16,  says:  "  Lastly,  if  we  take  the  growing 
child  as  an  index  of  psychogenesis  in  the  race,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  points  to  a  comparatively  late  origin  of  the 
faculty  of  articulation.  .  .  .  For  even  a  precocious  child 
does  not  begin  to  make  any  considerable  use  of  words  as  signs 
until  it  is  well  on  into  its  second  year,  while  usually  this 
stage  is  not  reached  until  the  third."  Four  years  in  fact,  we 
might  infer  from  Romanes,  is  an  age  corresponding  better  to 
the  phylogenetic  acquisition  of  language.  Does  the  feeble- 
minded child  then  more  truly  represent  phylogeny,  in  the 
faculty  of  speech,  than  the  healthy,  normal  child? 

As  a  final  summary  of  the  "Age  of  Walking  and  Talking 
in  Relation  to  General  Intelligence,"  the  following  is  sub- 
mitted as  the  findings  of  this  study: 
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Data 

Fifty  "normal"  children  (25  boys  and  25  girls),  averaging 
less  than  six  years  of  age,  of  graduate  students  of  Teachers 
College  and  Columbia  College.  Ages  were  thrown  to  the 
nearest  month. 

Walking  means :    "  To  take  a  step  unassisted." 

Talking  means :  '*  To  use  a  word  intelligently,  i.e.,  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  with  the  object." 

Results 

The  median  "  normal  "  child  begins  to  walk  at  13.54  months, 
with  a  probable  error  of  1.06  months.  The  chances  are  999 
to  I  that  the  true  median  will  not  differ  from  the  median 
obtained  by  more  than  .y2  months, — stated  in  another  way, 
the  chances  are  999  out  of  1,000  that  the  true  median  lies 
between  12.82  and  14.26  months;  and  10  to  i  that  it  lies  be- 
tween 13.16  and  13.92  months.  The  extreme  range  is  from 
II  to  30  months.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  fall  between 
II  and  17  months. 

The  median  "  normal "  child  begins  to  talk  at  15.8  months, 
with  a  probable  error  of  2.83  months.  The  chances  are  999 
to  I  that  the  true  median  will  not  differ  from  the  median 
obtained  by  more  than  1.92  months, — stated  in  another  way, 
the  chances  are  999  out  of  1,000  that  the  true  median  lies 
between  13.88  and  17.72  months ;  and  10  to  i  that  it  lies  be- 
tween 14.8  and  16.8  months.  The  extreme  range  is  from  9 
to  25  months.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  fall  between  10 
and  21  months,  with  18  months  as  the  mode. 


II 

Data 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  "  schoolable  "  children  (boys 
and  girls)  of  the  Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
in  reply  to  the  question  on  the  personal  descriptive  entrance 
blanks :  "At  what  age  did  the  child  commence  to  walk  ?  "  and 
92  children  in  reply  to  the  question:  "At  what  age  did  the 
child  commence  to  talk  ?  " 

Results 

The  median  feeble-minded  child  begins  to  walk  at  21.6 
months,  with  a  probable  error  of  7.56  months.  The  chances 
are  999  to  i  that  the  true  median  will  not  differ  from  the 
median  obtained  by  more  than  3  months, — stated  in  another 
way,  the  chances  are  999  out  oi  1,000  that  the  true  median 
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lies  between  18.6  and  24.6  months ;  and  10  to  i  that  it  Hes 
between  20.03  ^^^  23.18  months.    The  extreme  range  is  from 

12  to  72  months.     Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  fall  between 

13  and  50  months. 

The  median  feeble-minded  child  begins  to  talk  at  34.44 
months,  with  a  probable  error  of  12.84  rnonths.  The  chances 
are  999  to  i  that  the  true  median  will  not  differ  from  the 
median  obtained  by  more  than  6.43  months, — stated  in  an- 
other way,  the  chances  are  999  out  of  1,000  that  the  true 
median  lies  between  28.01  and  40.87  months ;  and  10  to  i  that 
it  lies  between  31.09  and  37.79  months.  The  extreme  range 
is  from  12  to  156  months  (only  one  case  going  above  108 
months).  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  fall  between  14  and 
84  months. 

Children,  in  general,  learn  to  walk  before  they  learn  to 
talk. 

Boys,  whether  normal  or  feeble-minded,  learn  to  walk  and 
talk  later  than  girls. 

In  decided  cases  of  imbecility,  children  walk  and  talk  later 
than  in  the  less  pronounced  grade  of  mental  defect. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Pro- 
fessor Edward  L.  Thorndike  for  helpful  suggestions,  aid,  and 
encouragement  in  this  study. 
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THREE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  WHITE  AND  COLORED 
CHILDREN  MEASURED  BY  THE  BINET-SIMON 
MEASURING  SCALE  OF  INTELLIGENCE:  A 
COMPARATIVE  STUDY 


By  Alice  C.  Strong,  A.  M., 
Woman's  College  of  Due  West,  Due  West,  S.  C. 


As  early  as  1895,  the  French  psychologist,  Alfred  Binet,  had 
devised  a  series  of  tests  to  measure  "  personality."  In  1904 
the  French  government  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
special  classes  for  mentally  defective  children.  To  meet  the 
practical  demand  thus  created,  the  determination  of  which 
children  were  subnormal,  Binet  and  his  collaborator,  Simon, 
published  a  series  of  thirty  tests  in  1905.  These  tests  were 
tried  on  203  school  children  of  Paris.  In  1908  they  were 
revised  and  arranged  on  a  graded  scale.  As  a  result  of 
further  experimentation,  a  second  revision  of  the  scale  was 
issued  in  191 1. 

The  correlation  between  age  and  mental  development  is 
the  principle  upon  which  the  Binet-Simon  measuring  scale  of 
intelligence  is  based.  The  scale  consists  of  a  number  of  tasks 
and  questions,  arranged  in  a  graded  series  of  groups,  each 
group  corresponding  to  a  given  age.  The  purpose  of  the 
tests  is  to  provide  a  standard  of  measurement,  by  means  of 
which  a  child's  intellectual  development  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  average  normal  child  of  his  age.  The  tests  are 
selected  to  measure  native  intelligence,  influenced  as  little  as 
possible  by  environment  and  training. 

Psychologists  in  Europe  and  America  are  experimenting 
with  both  the  1908  and  the  191 1  series,  rearranging  the  serial 
order,  rejecting  some  tests,  and  supplementing  the  series  with 
other  tests.  When  it  is  perfected,  such  a  series  will  be  of 
inestimable  value.  In  spite  of  its  present  imperfections,  the 
scale  is  already  being  put  to  practical  use.  Where  legal  enact- 
ments require  the  segregation  and  special  training  of  backward 
and  defective  children,  as  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (5), 
some  standard  is  necessary  to  determine  which  children  are 
sub-normal.     The  city  of  Philadelphia   (4)    has  adopted  the 
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Binet  tests  for  this  purpose.  The  tests  are  regularly  applied 
in  the  New  Jersey  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and  defec- 
tives at  Vineland,  and  in  the  Illinois  institution  at  Lincoln. 

Although  the  primary  object  in  devising  the  tests  was  the 
determination  of  defective  children,  the  need  for  such  a  stand- 
ard is  felt  in  dealing  with  normal  children.  To  be  able  to  tell 
with  certainty  which  children  in  a  school  are  backward,  or 
normal,  or  endowed  with  more  than  average  mental  ability, 
cannot  fail  to  result  in  increased  efficiency  in  teaching. 

Psychologists  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  Binet  tests.  This  study,  based  on  the  application  of  the 
tests  to  two  hundred  twenty-five  white  children  and  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five  colored  children,  is  offered  as  a  slight  con- 
tribution to  the  widespread  experimentation  now  being  made. 
Great  help  has  been  received  from  the  articles  on  the  subject 
by  Goddard  (30),  Terman  (57  and  58),  Squire  (53),  Pyle 
(48  and  49),  Ayres  (7),  Bell  (9),  Wallin  (61),  and  others, 
particularly  Town's  translation  of  Binet  and  Simon  (13). 
The  purposes  of  this  paper  are : 

1.  To  present  the  results  obtained  from  testing  the  white 
children,  and  to  compare  the  results  with  those  of  Dr.  God- 
dard (30). 

2.  To  make  a  comparative  study  of  white  and  colored 
children  as  measured  by  the  tests. 

3.  To  arrive  at  some  conclusions  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  scale  as  a  whole,  and  as  to  the  serial  arrangement  of  the 
tests. 

4.  To  make  some  suggestions  based  on  these  conclusions. 


Sources  of  Data  and  Conditions  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Josiah 
Morse  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  The  writer 
acknowledges,  with  gratitude  and  appreciation,  her  indebted- 
ness to  Dr.  Morse  for  his  constant  direction,  his  helpful  and 
stimulating  suggestions,  and  his  unfailing  kindness.  The 
children  were  tested  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.  The  securing  of  the  data  was  made  possible 
by  the  permission  of  the  superintendent  of  the  city  public 
school  system,  and  greatly  facilitated  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  principals  and  teachers.  Four  white  schools,  two  of  them 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  one  on  the  outskirts,  and  one  in  a 
cotton  mill  village,  and  one  colored  school  were  visited. 

The  effort  was  made  to  conform  closely  to  the  methods  of 
Dr.  Goddard  (30),  in  order  that  the  results  might  be  com- 
pared with  his.     His   191 1   Revision  of  the  scale  was  used: 
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his  method  of  procedure  was  followed  in  reckoning  ages,  in 
administering  the  tests,  in  calculating  and  tabulating  results. 

The  work  at  one  school  was  finished  before  another  school 
was  visited.  The  tests  were  always  begun  with  the  children 
of  the  lowest  grade.  The  securing  of  a  representative  group 
of  children  was  accomplished  in  two  ways.  First,  among  the 
white  children,  at  least,  the  children  taken  from  the  two  city 
schools  represented  a  very  different  social  environment  from 
those  of  the  other  two  schools.  Secondly,  the  teachers  were 
asked  to  select  children  of  varying  ability  from  the  pedagogical 
standpoint.  The  teachers  gave  the  examiner  their  estimates 
of  the  children,  ranging  from  unsatisfactory  to  excellent,  after 
the  testing  was  over.  The  examiner,  a  stranger  in  the  city, 
was  thus  enabled  to  conduct  the  test  with  no  preconceived 
idea  of  the  child's  ability. 

The  children  were  interviewed  privately,  one  at  a  time,  in 
the  principal's  office  or  vacant  hall.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  securing  cordial  relations  with  the  children.  They  were 
always  encouraged,  and  apparently  always  exerted  themselves 
to  do  their  best.  They  invariably  responded  with  interest,  if 
not  with  eagerness. 

The  physical  age  was  reckoned  by  even  years,  that  is,  from 
birthday  to  birthday.  The  mental  level  was  fixed  at  the  age 
at  which  the  child  passed  all,  or  all  but  one,  of  the  tests  for 
that  year.  He  was  then  advanced  a  year  for  each  five  higher 
tests  successfully  passed,  e.  g.,  a  child  who  has  his  intellectual 
level  fixed  at  seven  years,  but  passes  three  of  the  eight  year 
tests  and  two  of  the  nine  year  tests,  is  advanced  a  year  and 
credited  with  the  mental  age  of  eight.  It  is  believed  that  the 
testing  was  thorough.  If  a  child  failed  with  the  tests  for  his 
age,  he  was  given  the  tests  for  lower  ages  until  his  mental  level 
was  established.  In  like  manner  each  child  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  pass  all  of  the  higher  tests  that  he  could. 

Dr.  Goddard's  directions  were  followed  strictly.  In  a  few 
instances  the  language  of  the  question  had  to  be  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  the  child.  It  was  found  that  the  mill 
children  were  accustomed  to  the  word  "  evening  "  not  "  after- 
noon "  (VI,  i).  The  more  familiar  words  "doctor"  and 
"  preacher  "  were  substituted  for  "  physician  "  and  *'  clergy- 
man "  (XII,  5).  In  making  change  (IX,  i)  the  children  saw 
the  absurdity  of  giving  two  dimes  in  making  a  four  cent  pur- 
chase. After  a  few  trials,  therefore,  a  quarter  was  used 
instead.  Some  of  the  comprehension  questions  (X,  4)  had 
to  be  explained.  All  of  these  slight  changes  were  made  with 
the  approval  of  Dr.  Morse.  Dr.  Goddard  himself  suggested 
that  the  five  and  ten  dollar  coins  or  bills  (X,  i)  be  omitted. 


■ 
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Dr.  Goddard's  record  blanks  were  used ;  the  responses  were 
marked  +  or  — .  It  was  not  possible  to  have  a  second  person 
keep  a  full  record  of  all  that  the  child  did  and  said.  The 
examiner  kept  in  a  separate  note-book  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  answers  to  the  definition,  comparison,  comprehension  and 
problem  questions. 


Two  Hundred  Twenty-five  White  Children  Tested 

The  children  ranged  in  age  from  six  to  twelve  years  old. 
They  were  taken  from  the  first  seven  grades  of  the  school. 
The  distribution  curve  shows  the  results.  Those  testing  "  at 
age  "  passed  the  tests  for  their  respective  ages,  or  a  sufficient 
number  of  higher  tests,  if  they  failed  on  some  of  those  for 
their  ages. 

Graph  I.^ 


l!^ 


1 


4321    =    123 

Number  testing  4  years  below  age —  2. 
"            "       3  years  below  age —  8. 
2  years  below  age — 13. 
1  year  below  age  — 56. 
at  age —93. 

1  year  above  age  — 41. 

2  years  above  age — 10. 

3  years  above  age —  2. 


^  In  this  and  following  graphs,  numerals,  at  the  various  levels  of 
the  curves  indicate  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  groups.  Numerals  be- 
neath the  base  lines  indicate  as  follows  for  each  of  the  individual 
figures  in  the  graphs :  Equality  sign  signifies  "  at  age ;"  numerals 
to  the  left  of  the  equality  sign  signify  the  number  of  years  below, 
those  to  the  right  of  it  the  years  above  "  age,"  at  which  the  several 
groups  stood  according  to  the  test. 
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Of  the  entire  group  of  children,  ninety-three  or  41.3%  test 
at  age:  (cf.  Goddard  for  the  same  ages,  39.4%).  Children 
who  test  either  one  year  above  or  one  year  below  age  are 
counted  with  the  central  group  as  practically  normal  and  satis- 
factory. With  the  method  of  reckoning  physical  age  employed, 
any  other  proceeding  would  be  manifestly  unjust.  In  the 
summary  of  results  given  below,  Dr.  Goddard's  figures  are  not 
his  totals,  but  are  computed  from  his  group  of  children  whose 
ages  correspond  to  those  of  the  Columbia  children. 

Strong  Goddard 

Number  testing  more  than  1  year  below  age 23=10 .2%  (15.5%) 

Number  practically  normal  and  satisfactory 190=84 .4%  (80 . 7%) 

Nimiber  testing  more  than  1  year  above  age 12=  5.3%  (3.8%) 

It  is  seen  from  this  that  by  far  the  larger  number  tested  are 
counted  satisfactory,  that  about  5%  are  better  endowed  than 
the  average  child,  and  that  about  10%'  are  backward.  Binet 
(13)  says  that  no  child  should  be  considered  mentally  defec- 
tive unless  his  mental  retardation  amounts  to  more  than  two 
years.  According  to  this  standard,  4.4%  of  the  Columbia 
children  tested  are  to  be  classed  as  defectives.  It  is  also  seen 
that  the  results  do  not  vary  greatly  from  Dr.  Goddard's. 

Table  I. 


Age 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XII. 

XII. 

Totals 

Strong 
at  Age 

Goddard 
at  Age 

6yrs. 

7 

11 

15 

3 

36 

31% 

30% 

7  " 

1 

4 

22 

9 

36 

61% 

58% 

8  " 

1 

4 

15 

4 

1 

2 

27 

56% 

41% 

9  " 

2 

8 

13 

4 

4 

31 

42% 

28% 

10  " 

2 

4 

10 

8 

3 

2 

29 

27% 

56% 

11  " 

2 

3 

4 

11 

6 

26 

42% 

36% 

12  " 

2 

4 

2 

19 

13 

40 

32% 

27% 

Totals. 

8 

16 

45 

43 

34 

19 

39 

21 

225 

41% 

39% 

This  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  entire  number  of 
children  in  mental  and  physical  age.  (The  Roman  numerals 
stand  for  mental  age,  as  determined  by  these  tests.  The 
Arabic  numerals,  when  used  to  designate  age,  stand  for 
physical  or  chronological  age.)     The  heavy-faced  figures  show 
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those  testing  "  at  age."  For  example,  of  the  seven-year-oid 
children,  22  tested  at  age,  4  tested  VI,  i  tested  V,  and  9 
tested  VIII.  To  the  right  are  given  the  percentages  of  chil- 
dren testing  at  age  for  each  year,  side  by  side  with  the  corre- 
sponding figures  of  Dr.  Goddard. 

If  the  tests  are  so  selected  and  graded  as  to  constitute  an 
exact  standard  of  measurement,  the  largest  group  of  normal 
children  of  each  year  should  test  at  age.  This  is  seen  to  be 
the  case  with  the  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  eleven-year-old  groups. 
The  largest  group  of  six-year-old  children  test  one  year  above 
age;  the  largest  groups  of  ten  and  twelve-year-old  children 
test  one  year  below  age.  Dr.  Goddard's  table  shows  the  same 
thing  with  the  six  and  twelve-year-old  groups.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  questions  for  seven  years  are  too 
easy,  and  those  for  twelve  years,  perhaps  for  ten  years,  are 
too  difficult. 

An  examination  of  the  two  columns  to  the  right  shows  that 
the  total  number  testing  at  age  varies  little  from  Dr.  God- 
dard's;  41%  and  39%  ;  but  that  the  proportion  varies  greatly 
from  year  to  year.  To  quote  from  him  (30,  page  235)  :  "  To 
a  person  familiar  with  statistical  methods  the  foregoing  curve 
of  itself,  amounts  to  practically  a  mathematical  demonstration 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  tests.  The  results  could  not  arrange 
themselves  on  this  curve,  which  is  recognized  as  practically 
a  normal  curve  of  distribution,  if  the  questions  were  not  care- 
fully graded.  Secondly,  if  they  were  not  right,  age  for  age, 
but  were  too  hard  or  too  easy,  the  largest  group  would  not 
be  one  at  age,  but  would  be  a  year  below  or  a  year  above 
according  to  whether  they  were  too  hard  or  too  easy.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  questions  that 
Professors  Binet  and  Simon  have  selected  are  well  graded,  at 
least  from  the  ages  of  five  to  twelve,  and  that  they  fit  the  ages 
to  which  they  are  assigned." 

With  this  conclusion  we  cannot  agree.  The  tables  of  his 
paper,  as  well  as  of  this,  show  that  the  largest  group  always 
fall  under  one  of  the  three  central  divisions.  The  children 
of  these  three  divisions  are  counted  practically  normal.  The 
number  of  children  tested  is  small,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
representative  group.  Therefore,  we  feel  justified  in  drawing 
the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  tests  are  carefully  graded,  but  they  constitute  an 
approximate  and  not  an  exact  standard  of  measurement. 

2.  The  scale  is  too  easy  for  the  seventh  year,  and  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  tenth  and  twelfth  years. 

A  tabulation  of  all  the  answers  to  each  of  the  questions  is 
the  only  correct  basis  by  which  to  determine  whether  each  test 
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is  properly  placed  in  the  scale.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
a  test  is  properly  placed  if  about  75%  of  the  children  trying  it 
pass  it  successfully.  Dr.  Goddard  drew  up  a  table  from  the 
papers  of  those  who  tested  at  age,  and  decided  from  that  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  serial  order.  If  we  were  sure 
that  those  testing  at  age  were  exactly  normal,  and  the  only 
ones  normal,  this  would  be  the  proper  test.  It  does  not  seem 
to  us  the  best  way,  however,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  method  by  which  we  reckon  physical  age  prevents 
exactness.  E.  g.,  a  child  who  is  six  years  and  ten  months  old 
is  counted  a  full  year  younger  than  a  child  who  has  just  passed 
his  seventh  birthday. 

2.  The  tests  are  evidently  too  hard  or  too  easy  for  certain 
ages.  E.  g.,  the  largest  group  of  twelve-year-old  children 
test  XL  We  cannot  tell  from  the  smaller  number  testing  XII 
which  questions  are  too  hard  for  that  year.  Those  children 
may  really  be  above  normal,  and  the  ones  testing  XI  may  really 
be  the  normal  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  unfair  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  responses  of  all  the  children  taken  at  random.  The 
answers  of  the  subnormal  or  supernormal  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  settle  this  question.  We,  therefore,  tabulated  the 
responses  of  all  the  children  of  the  three  groups  counted  as 
practically  normal.  This  gives  a  larger  number  of  tests  mis- 
placed than  would  be  found  from  using  the  papers  of  those 
who  tested  at  age.  The  IV,  V,  and  XV  year  tests  were  some- 
times used.  Since  no  children  of  any  of  these  ages  were 
tested,  we  can  form  no  conclusion  as  to  their  proper  place  in 
the  scale.  The  following  tests  were  found  to  be  misplaced 
because  too  hard  for  the  ages  to  which  they  are  assigned : 
VI;  I  3,  4:-VII;  2,  4;-VIII;  2,  4,-IX;  i,  2,  3,  5,-X;  2. 
3,  5, — XI;  5, — XII;  3,  4,  5.  The  following  are  too  easy: 
VII;  I,  3,  5,— VIII;  I— X;  i,— XI;  3.  Three  of  the  seven- 
year  tests  are  too  easy,  and  three  of  both  the  ten  and  twelve- 
year  tests  are  too  hard.  Thisi  confirms  one  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  first  table. 

Table  II.    Section  A. 

Number  in  lower  grade  according  to  school  standard 99=44.4% 

Number  in  lower  grade  according  to  Binet  scale 89=39.6% 

Number  in  right  grade  according  to  school  standard 121=53 .8% 

Number  in  right  grade  according  to  Binet  scale 101=44.8% 

Number  in  higher  grade  according  to  school  standard 5=  2.2% 

Number  in  higher  grade  according  to  Binet  scale 27=12     % 

Number  below  school  age  according  to  school  standard 0 

Nimiber  below  school  age  according  to  Binet  scale 8=  3.6% 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  make  any 
criticism  either  adverse  or  favorable,  of  the  school  system  of 
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Columbia.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  to  what  extent 
the  two  systems  of  grading  agree  or  differ.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  six-year-old  child  should  be  in  the  first  grade,  a  seven- 
year-old  child  in  the  advanced  first  grade,  and  so  on. 

Table  II.    Section  B. 


By  Years  of  Retardation 

1 
Year 

2 

Years 

3 
Years 

4 
Years 

Retarded  according  to  the  school  system.. . . 
Retarded  according  to  Binet  scale 

74 
64 
56 

16 
21 
13 

8 
4 
8 

1 

Backward  according  to  Binet  scale 

2 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  two  systems  do  not  agree. 
Following  Dr.  Goddard,  we  worked  out  a  series  of  tables, 
analyzing  this  data  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  children 
in  the  grades.  We  do  not  consider  this  data  trustworthy  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Binet  scale  is  evidently  to  be  relied  upon  only  for 
approximate  and  not  exact  measurements. 

2.  The  method  of  reckoning  physical  age  precludes  any 
accurate  degree  of  comparison. 

3.  A  pupil's  pedagogical  standing  is  determined  only  in  part 
by  his  "  native  intelligence." 

Although  it  is  thought  not  worth  while  to  include  these 
tables  (except  one  section,  as  an  illustration)  the  results  are 
given  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 


Table  III. 

Section  A. 

Those  Testing  at  Age 

AGE 

GRADES 

TOTALS 

Physical  Mental 

1st 

Ad 
1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

Number 
Tested 

In 

Normal 

Grade 

Number 

Re- 
tarded 

Number 

Ad- 
vanced 

Below 

School 

Age 

6  years.    VI 

11 

11 

11 

7       "       VII 

7 

15 

22 

15 

7 

8       "      VIII 

1 

2 

12 

15 

12 

3 

9       "        IX 

8 

5 

13 

5 

8 

10      "       x 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 

6 

.. 

11       "       XI 

2 

3 

6 

11 

6 

5 

12       "       XII 

1 

4 

8 

13 

8 

5 

Totals 

19 

17 

21 

12 

6 

10 

8 

93 

59 

34 
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This  table  shows  the  distribution  of  those  who  are  the 
same  age,  physically  and  mentally.  For  example,  of  the  22 
seven-year-old  children  who  test  VII,  7  are  in  the  first  grade 
and  15  are  in  the  advanced  first  grade,  the  normal  grade  for 
them.  The  seven  in  the  first  grade  are  retarded  according 
to  both  systems. 

Similar  tables  were  made  to  show  the  distribution  in  the 
grades  of  the  children  who  are  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years 
backward,  and  one,  two,  and  three  years  above  normal.  The 
summary  of  results  is  given. 

Table  III.    Section  B.    Summary 


Number 
Tested 

Normal 
Grade 

Number 
Retarded 

Number 
Advanced 

Below 
School  Age 

4  years  backward 

3  years  backward 

2  years  backward 

1  year  backward 

At  Age  . 

2 
8 
13 
56 
93 
41 
10 
2 

"6 

5 

28 

59 

3 

'2 
3 

34 

38 

10 

2 

2 

2 

5 

18 

i 

7 

1  year  advanced 

2  years  advanced 

3  years  advanced 

Totals 

225 

101 

89 

27 

8 

The  totals  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  Table  II.  The 
point  of  interest  in  this  table  lies  in  the  analysis  of  the  data. 
Those  who  are  retarded  are  in  a  grade  below  what  their 
mental  ability  (as  measured  by  these  tests)  would  warrant. 
Those  who  are  advanced  are  in  a  grade  above  that  for  which 
they  are  mentally  fitted.  Seven  six-year-old  children,  and  one 
seven-year-old  child  test  V.  They  are,  therefore,  below  school 
age,  mentally.  Of  the  93  who  test  at  age,  59  are  in  their 
normal  grade,  34  are  in  a  grade  lower  than  that  for  which 
they  are  fitted,  and  are  marked  retarded.  Referring  to  Table 
III,  Section  A,  we  see  that  29  of  them  are  in  a  grade  one 
year  below,  5  are  in  a  grade  two  years  below  their  level.  All 
of  the  children  who  are  in  a  grade  above  their  level  test  below 
age.  Of  the  53  children  who  test  above  age,  only  three  are 
in  the  normal  grade  for  them,  and  the  other  50  are  in  a  grade 
below  their  mental  ability. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  teachers,  the  children  were 
divided  into  four  classes:  thirty-eight  Poor,  sixty-eight  Fair, 
seventy  Good,  and  forty-nine  Excellent.  Table  IV  shows  the 
distribution  of  these  four  classes  in  the  three  divisions,  those 
in  the  normal  grade,  those  retarded,  and  those  advanced. 
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Table  IV. 


Normal  Grade 

Retarded 

Advanced 

Poor 

23=22.7% 
33=32.6% 
35=34.6% 
10=  9.9% 

5=  5.6% 
20=22.5% 
27=30.3% 
37=41.5% 

10=28  6% 

Fair 

15—42.8% 

Good 

8=22.9% 
2=  5.7% 

Excellent 

Of  the  loi  children  in  the  normal  grade  mentally,  the  larger 
number  do  fair  or  good  work,  22.7%  do  poor  work,  and  9.9% 
do  excellent  work.  Of  the  children  who  are  retarded,  that  is, 
of  those  who  are  mentally  capable  of  being  in  a  higher  grade, 
a  very  small  proportion  do  poor  work,  while  the  largest  group 
of  all  do  excellent  work.  This  is  what  we  should  naturally 
expect.  Again,  of  those  who  are  in  a  grade  above  their  ability, 
the  largest  number  do  poor  work,  a  small  number,  good,  and 
a  very  small  number,  excellent.  This  parallelism  between  the 
teachers'  estimates  and  the  Binet  system  of  classifying  is 
significant. 

The  next  table  shows  the  comparative  grading  of  the  boys 
and  girls. 

Table  V.    Section  A. 


Below 

At 

Age 

Above 

4Yrs. 

3Yrs. 

2Yrs. 

1  Yr. 

1  Yr. 

2Yrs. 

3Yrs. 

Girls 

1 
1 

5 
3 

8 
5 

34 
22 

58 
35 

16 
25 

7 
3 

2 

Boys 

0 

Section  B. 


Girls 


Boys 


More  than  1  year  below  age 

Satisfactory 

More  than  1  year  above  age 


14=10.7% 

108=82.4% 

9=  6.9% 


9=  9.6% 

82=87.2% 

3=3.2% 


Characteristic  Responses 

The  responses  of  the  Columbia  children,  both  the  successes 
and  failures,  correspond  to  the  specimen  answers  given  by 
Binet  (13),  WalHn  (61),  Lawrence  (41),  and  others. 
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Year  VI 

1.  Morning  or  afternoon.  Since  a  certain  type  of  child  will 
always  choose  the  latter  of  two  alternatives,  the  order  was 
reversed  if  the  question  was  asked  in  the  afternoon.  Not 
three-fourths  of  the  six-year-old  children  were  able  to  answer 
this. 

2.  Definitions  in  terms  of  use.  Binet  (13)  states  that  the 
value  of  this  test  is  great,  in  the  use  of  language,  in  showing 
the  idea  which  the  child  has  formed  of  the  object,  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  conceived  it,  the  point  of  view  which  to  him 
is  most  interesting.  There  were  three  types  of  response: 
I  St,  silence,  or  simple  repetition  of  the  word,  or  gesture; 
2nd,  definition  in  terms  of  use  only;  3rd,  definition  in  terms 
superior  to  use.  The  majority  of  six-year-old  children 
answered  in  terms  of  use.     Examples  of  these  responses  are: 

A  fork ;  is  to  eat  with ;  is  to  pick  up  ham  and  eat  with. 

A  table ;  is  to  put  things  on ;  to  write  on ;  to  eat  on ;  numbers, 
like  2X2. 

A  Mamma :  to  cook  things ;  buys  your  clothes ;  she  loves 
you  and  feeds  you ;  keeps  you  clean. 

3.  Execution  of  a  triple  commission.  This  proved  to  be  too 
hard  for  this  year.  The  task  was  always  asked  as  a  favor, 
and  the  children  responded  with  evident  pleasure.  They  were 
often  conscious  of  failure.  Binet  (13)  says  that  at  five  half 
succeed,  and  at  six  nearly  all. 

4.  Right  hand;  left  ear.  Almost  invariably  the  children 
extended  the  left  hand  before  the  word  ear  could  be  said. 
Occasionally  there  was  hesitation  and  deliberation.  Usually 
those  who  responded  correctly  did  so  as  soon  as  they  under- 
stood the  directions. 

5.  Esthetic  comparison.  The  pictures  were  exposed  in  pairs, 
a  pretty  and  an  ugly  one,  not  always  in  the  same  order.  Out 
of  32  responses  there  were  only  two  failures. 

Year  VII 

1.  Counting  thirteen  pennies.  This  was  found  to  be  a  good 
test  to  begin  with.  Any  slight  embarrassment  of  the  child 
passed  away  with  the  action. 

2.  Description  of  pictures.  There  were  two  types  of  re- 
sponse: 1st,  mere  enumeration  of  objects,  varying  from  the 
most  prominent  to  minor  details ;  2nd,  description,  e.  g.,  I  see 
a  man  driving  two  horses :  his  wagon  is  full  of  bags. 

3.  Unfinished  pictures.  While  this  test  is  too  easy  for  the 
majority,  the  reactions  to  it  varied  greatly.  Many  were  slow 
to  understand  that  some  of  the  pictures  represented  heads 
only.     Others  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  picture  closely 
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for   some   minutes;    and   even   after   careful   scrutiny,   some 
failed  to  detect  the  omissions. 

4.  Copying  a  diamond.  The  children  frequently  had  to  be 
encouraged  before  they  would  attempt  this.  Dr.  Goddard  said 
that  it  should  be  drawn  with  a  pen  to  make  the  test  more  diffi- 
cult.   Even  with  a  pencil,  we  found  it  too  hard  for  this  age. 

5.  Naming  of  four  colors.  This  test  is  not  one  of  sense 
perception,  but  of  naming  the  colors.  The  mistakes  most 
frequently  made  were  calling  green,  blue  and  calling  blue, 
purple. 

Year  VIII 

1.  Comparison  of  two  objects  from  memory.  This  tests  the 
ability  to  think  of  two  things  at  once,  memory,  observation, 
and  discrimination.  Differences  of  size,  color,  and  use  were 
most  often  noted,  but  other  details  were  frequently  mentioned. 
We  give  some  of  the  typical  answers. 

A  butterfly  flies  around  and  a  fly  flies  on  sticky  paper. 
A  butterfly  sucks  flowers  and  a  fly  doesn't.  Flies  are  black, 
and  butterflies  are  colored.     Butterflies  are  larger  than  flies. 

Wood  is  to  bum ;  glass  to  put  in  houses,  watches,  clocks. 
You  can  drink  out  of  glass,  but  not  out  of  wood.  You  can 
see  through  glass,  but  not  through  wood.  Wood  won't  break 
and  glass  will.  Glass  will  cut  you,  and  wood  won't.  Glass 
shines,  and  is  slicker  than  wood. 

You  write  on  paper,  sew  things  of  cloth.  Paper  will  tear 
before  cloth  will.  Cloth's  got  pretty  on  it,  and  paper  hastn't. 
Cloth,  you  make  clothes  out  of,  and  you  write  on  paper.  You 
wrap  up  things  in  paper,  but  you  sew  cloth. 

2.  Counting  from  20  to  i.  There  was  frequently  hesitation 
before  the  children  could  be  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt. 
Occasionally  where  a  child  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately,  and 
did  not  pause  long,  credit  was  given  although  the  time  exceeded 
20  seconds. 

3.  Counting  stamps,  i — i — i — 2 — 2 — 2.  There  were  sev- 
eral methods  of  solution:  i — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 — 6;  i — 2 — 3 — 5 — 7 
— 9 ;  I — 2 — 3 — 4,  5 — 6,  7 — 8,  9 ;  or,  "  The  first  three  cost 
three  cents,  and  the  last  three  cost  six  cents,  nine  cents  in  all. 
The  first  is  the  only  wrong  method. 

4.  Repetition  of  five  digits.    4 — 7 — 3 — 9 — 5. 

Year  IX 

I.  Making  change.  This  was  entered  into  as  a  game,  "  play- 
ing store."  The  child  was  given  several  nickels  and  dimes, 
and  at  least  eleven  pennies  (never  enough  to  count  out  all  of 
the  change  in  pennies).    The  children  were  usually  interested, 
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although  the  test  is  too  hard.  Various  combinations,  both 
correct  and  incorrect,  were  made.  Those  who  failed  were 
often  unconscious  of  the  fact. 

2.  Definitions  better  than  use.  The  answers  were  counted 
superior  to  use  if  the  child  made  some  attempt  to  describe  the 
object,  or  place  it  in  a  class,  or  noted  the  material.    Examples  : 

A  fork :  Made  of  silver,  with  four  prongs ;  A  square  long 
thing  for  a  handle  and  three  sharp  points. 

A  table :  A  round  piece  of  wood  with  four  legs ;  Tables  are 
of  different  kinds,  one  you  eat  on,  one  you  turn  trains  on,  and 
one  is  a  counting  table. 

A  horse :  Bones  and  flesh  and  skin  and  blood ;  A  big  old 
animal;  An  old  animal,  has  four  legs  and  a  bushy  tail,  you 
drive  him. 

A  mamma :  The  one  who  makes  our  clothes ;  Right  name 
for  a  mother ;  A  person  who  owns  a  child  and  looks  after  it ; 
She's  got  two  arms,  head,  neck,  body,  two  eyes,  nose,  etc. 

3.  Knowing  date.  This  proved  to  be  too  difficult  for  the 
ninth  year,  although  an  error  of  two  or  three  days  was  allowed. 
There  were  but  few  failures  as  to  the  month. 

4.  Names  of  the  Months.    One  error  was  permitted. 

5.  Arrangement  of  weights.  This  appealed  especially  to  the 
boys,  who  were  quite  willing  to  make  more  than  one  attempt. 
The  greatest  difficulty  seemed  to  be  with  the  three  of  lightest 
weight. 

Year  X 

1.  Naming  pieces  of  money.  The  money  was  exposed  on 
the  desk,  not  in  the  regular  order. 

2.  Drazving  designs  from  memory.  This  proved  to  be  too 
hard  for  the  ten  and  eleven-year-old  children.  The  number 
of  the  twelve-year-old  children  who  tried  it  is  too  small  to 
draw  a  conclusion  from,  but  it  is  probably  too  hard  for  them. 
The  two  designs  were  exposed  for  10  seconds,  and  then  repro- 
duced from  memory.  The  children  were  allowed  to  see  just 
how  long  10  seconds  is  before  the  designs  were  shown  in  order 
that  they  might  be  better  prepared.  This  tests  attention, 
memory,  and  some  analysis.  We  counted  this  satisfactory  if 
both  parts  were  recognizable,  no  account  being  taken  of 
proportion,  crookedness,  or  perspective. 

3.  Repetition  of  six  digits.  One  success  out  of  three  trials 
was  sufficient  to  pass  this  test. 

4.  Comprehension  questions.  This  was  counted  satisfac- 
tory if  two  out  of  the  first  series,  and  three  out  of  the  last 
series  were  answered  correctly.     The  last  series  is  more  diffi- 
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cult  than  the  first.  It  was  often  hard  to  tell  whether  an 
answer  should  be  considered  satisfactory  or  not.  We  give 
some  responses  of  both  kinds.  Exactly  three-fourths  of  both 
the  ten  and  eleven-year-old  children  passed  this. 

Late  to  school :  Come  right  on ;  Hurry  on  ;  Cry ;  Stay  after 
school — . 

Taking  part  in  an  important  affair:  Think;  Ask  their 
mother;  Don't  know — Ought  not  to  do  it. 

Excusing  a  wrong  act  committed  in  anger:  Because  they 
didn't  know  what  they  were  doing  when  mad,  almost  like  in 
a  fit;  When  they  are  angry  they  don't  do  it  right,  and  when 
they  are  not  angry  they  do  do  it  right;  Because  they  might 
start  to  fighting. 

Asked  opinion  of  some  one  of  whom  he  knows  little :  Ought 
to  find  out  before  telling;  Tell  what  you  know  but  say  you 
did  not  know  much;  I'd  say  they're  good  because  I  don't 
know  him ;  Say  good  morning  or  good  evening ;  Say  she's 
nice  and  pretty. 

Judging  by  actions  versus  words :  Because  they  might  say 
good  and  sneak  off  and  not  do  it,  but  you  can  see  what  they 
do;  You  can  see  what  they  do  but  you  can't  always  believe 
what  they  say;  Because  they  might  talk  good  and  act  mean; 
Because  they  might  be  innocent  and  might  be  guilty;  Be- 
cause when  they  do  well,  we  say  they  have  sense;  when  they 
don't  do  well,  people  talk  about  them  and  say  they  haven't 
any  sense  at  all — . 

5.  Sentence  containing  three  given  words.  The  words  used 
were  Columbia,  money,  and  river.  The  answers  were  of  three 
types.  1st,  Three  separate  sentences ;  2nd,  Two  ideas  con- 
nected by  a  conjunction ;  3rd,  A  single  idea  involving  the  three 
words.    The  last  two  are  satisfactory. 

Year  XI 

1.  Seeing  absurdities  in  sentences.  Those  who  understood 
this  entered  into  it  as  into  a  game,  and  were  much  amused. 
Others  failed  to  grasp  the  idea.     Specimen  answers : 

Unfortunate  cyclist:  Couldn't  get  well  if  he  was  already 
dead;  Couldn't  ride  a  bicycle  if  his  head  was  broken;  If  he 
had  a  good  doctor,  he'd  get  well — . 

Locked  in  a  room :  She'd  be  dead  before  she  cut  so  many 
pieces ;  She  didn't  have  anything  to  cut  herself  with — . 

Suicide  on  Friday:  Couldn't  be  bad  luck  after  he  was 
dead ;  Friday  is  a  good  day ;  There  isn't  any  bad  luck — . 

2.  Three  words  in  one  sentence.    The  same  as  X,  5. 

3.  Sixty  words  in  three  minutes.  The  number  of  words 
given  varied  from  60  to  130.     While  only  the  number  given 
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counted,  the  manner  of  responding  was  significant.  Some 
gave  detached  words,  while  others  gave  them  in  a  series, 
different  articles  of  dress,  parts  of  a  house,  terms  used  in  a 
lesson,  articles  of  the  same  class,  rhymes,  etc.  Some  confined 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  names  of  things  in  sight,  or 
of  things  related  to  them.  Few  used  abstract  terms.  Some 
who  began  rapidly  soon  exhausted  themselves.  Some  re- 
peated the  same  words  several  times,  and  others  interrupted 
themselves  to  ask  if  the  time  was  almost  up. 

4.  Rhymes.  The  majority  passed  this.  There  were  two 
forms  of  incorrect  response  that  were  interesting:  words  be- 
ginning with  the  same  sound,  as  date  to  rhyme  with  day,  milk 
with  mill ;  words  related  in  idea,  as  cotton  to  rhyme  with  mill. 

5.  Dissected  sentences.  The  second  sentence  containing  the 
word  have  caused  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Year  XII 

1.  Repetition  of  seven  digits.  One  success  out  of  three  trials 
was  counted  satisfactory. 

2.  Abstract  definitions.  The  phraseology  was  considered 
immaterial  if  the  definition  contained  the  essential  idea.  Speci- 
men answers : 

Charity:  Means  giving  to  poor  people;  the  kind  of  people 
you  go  with ;  To  be  nice  and  clean. 

Justice :  Means  fair  play ;  To  give  anybody  their  rights ; 
A  religious  person. 

3.  Repetition  of  a  sentence  containing  26  syllables.  Only 
three  out  of  thirty-three  were  able  to  pass  this. 

4.  Resistance  to  suggestion.  This  test  is  difficult.  On  the 
first  three  pages  the  second  line  is  the  longer,  on  the  last 
three  the  lines  are  equal  in  length.  The  child,  having  said  that 
the  second  line  is  the  longer  for  three  times,  will  continue  to 
say  that  the  second  is  the  longer  unless  he  "  resists  sugges- 
tion." Some  who  did  "  resist  the  suggestion  "  seemed  unable 
to  see  that  the  lines  on  the  last  three  pages  were  of  equal 
length,  but  indicated  first  one  and  then  the  other  as  the 
longer.  The  question  was  always  asked  exactly  according  to 
directions.  These  responses  were  scored  ±  on  the  record 
sheet  but  were  numbered  among  the  failures  in  tabulating  the 
results. 

5.  Problems  of  various  facts.  In  addition  to  the  correct 
responses,  there  were  many  incorrect  answers  given.  To  the 
first  such  answers  as  a  branch,  a  snake,  a  bear,  a  monkey; 
to  the  second  the  following  were  given.     Somebody  is  very 
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sick,  the  doctor  has  come  to  treat  him,  the  lawyer  to  make 
his  will,  and  the  preacher  to  pray  with  him.  The  house  is 
haunted.     He  is  having  a  party. 

It  was  sometimes  necessary  to  use  some  of  the  fifteen  year 
tests.  The  pictures  used  were  not  very  suitable  for  interpre- 
tation. The  changing  of  the  clock  hands  proved  interesting, 
but  difficult.  The  naming  of  twenty  words  opposite  in  mean- 
ing is  easy  enough  to  be  a  twelve  year  test. 


One  Hundred  Twenty-Five  Colored  Children  Tested: 
A  Comparative  Study 

All  of  these  tests  were  made  at  the  Howard  school,  a  part 
of  the  regular  public  school  system  of  Columbia.  The  object 
in  testing  the  colored  children  was  not  to  determine  the  value 
or  accuracy  of  the  tests,  but  to  make  a  comparative  study  of 
white  and  colored  children.  Even  with  an  imperfect  standard 
of  measurement,  the  results  obtained  from  giving  the  same 
tests  under  uniform  conditions,  are  significant.  The  only 
respect  in  which  the  conditions  vary  is  the  testing  of  some 
colored  children  older  than  twelve  years. 

So  far  as  the  examiner  could  judge,  the  children  felt  at 
ease  and  did  their  best.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
an  examiner  of  their  own  race  might  have  obtained  different 
results.  Two  of  the  children  tested  so  irregularly  that  they 
could  not  be  graded.  One  of  them,  an  elevent-year-old  boy, 
passed  all  of  the  six  year  tests,  failed  on  all  of  the  seven  year 
tests,  and  succeeded  with  four  of  the  eight  year  tests.  These 
two  records  were  not  included  in  the  tabulations  which  are 
given  for  the  remaining  one  hundred  twenty-three. 

The  distribution  curve  of  the  white  children  is  here  repro- 
duced side  by  side  with  that  of  the  colored  children  for  the 
contrast.  Since  nearly  twice  as  many  white  children  were 
tested  as  colored,  the  curve  for  the  whites  is  drawn  to  half 
the  scale. 

Graph  II. 


Section  A.  Colored. 


/I 


Section  B.  White. 


Sb 
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^ 
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Colored 


White 


Number  testing  5  years  below  age. 
"  "       4  years  below  age. 

"  "       3  years  below  age. 

**  "       2  years  below  age. 

"  "       1  year  below  age. . 

at  age 

"  "       1  year  above  age. . 

"  "       2  years  above  age. 

"  "       3  years  above  age . 


The  graph  for  the  w^hites  resembles  closely  that  given  by 
Dr.  Goddard,  but  that  for  the  colored  is  strikingly  different. 
The  number  of  white  children  testing  at  age  is  decidedly 
larger  than  any  other  group.  The  group  of  colored  children 
testing  one  year  below  age  is  larger  than  that  of  those  testing 
at  age. 

^"^  ~  Wiiite" 


More  than  one  year  backward. 

Satisfactory 

More  than  one  year  advanced. 


10.2% 

84.4% 

5.3% 


This  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colored  chil- 
dren are  mentally  younger  than  the  white.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  15%  in  the  satisfactory  group,  nearly  three 
times  as  many  are  more  than  a  year  backward,  and  less  than 
1%'  are  more  than  a  year  advanced. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  colored  school  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  in  the  white  schools.  To  what  extent  this  dif- 
ference is  due  to  racial  inferiority,  to  what  extent  to  difference 
in  the  home  environment,  cannot  be  said.  It  is  certainly  not 
due  to  difference  in  school  training.  In  order  to  make  the 
comparison  as  just  as  possible,  a  comparative  study  was  made 
of  the  city  children,  mill  children,  and  colored  children.  There 
are  only  five  grades  in  the  mill  school.  Therefore  only  the 
corresponding  grades  of  the  other  schools  are  considered  in 
this  comparison. 

Graph  III  and  Table  VI  show  that  the  colored  children 
make  a  better  showing  in  these  first  five  grades  than  they  do 
in  the  first  seven.  They  are  still  more  backward  than  the 
whites,  however.  The  proportion  of  colored  children  who  are 
satisfactory  is  less  than  that  of  the  mill  children,  which  in 
turn  is  less  than  that  of  the  city  children.  Less  than  6%  of 
the  city  children  are  more  than  a  year  backward,  18%.  of 
the  mill  children,  and  26%  of  the  colored  children.  None  of 
either  the  mill  or  colored  children  test  more  than  a  year  above 
age,  while  10%  of  the  city  children  do. 


■ 
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Professor  Binet  says : — "  The  researches  which  have  en- 
abled us  to  calculate  our  norms,  were  made  in  those  primary 
schools  of  Paris  which  are  situated  in  the  poorer  districts. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  children  of  persons  in 
easy  circumstances  present  in  general  a  higher  intellectual 
development  than  that  expressed  by  our  means.  Thus,  in 
a  private  school,  frequented  by  the  bourgeoisie,  and  where 
the  classes  consist  of  from  8  to  lo  pupils,  the  pupils  show 
a  mean,  one  and  one-half  years  in  advance  of  our  normal 
means."  (13,  page  70.)  The  following  curves  seem  to  bear 
out  this  theory. 


Graph  III 

Section  B 
Mill 


Section  C 
Colored 


3    2    1    =    12    3 


4    3    2    1    =    1 


3    2    1    =    1 


Table  VI.    Section  A. 


Number  Testing 

City 

Mill 

Colored 

4  years  below  age 

0 

1=  1.1% 

4=  4.2% 

13=13.7% 

42=44.2% 

25=26.3% 

8=  8.4% 

2=  2.0% 

2=  3.3% 
3=  5.0% 
6=10.0% 
18=30.0% 
22=36.6% 
9=15.6% 
0 
0 

0 

3  years  below  age    .... 

5=  6  1% 

2  years  below  age 

16=19.5% 

1  year  below  age 

At  age                 

28=34.1% 
24—29.3% 

1  year  above  age 

9=10.9% 

2  years  above  age 

0 

3  years  above  age 

0 

Table  VI.    Section  B. 


Number  Testing 

More  than  1  year  backward . . . 

Satisfactory 

More  than  1  year  advanced 


City 


Mill 


Colored 


15.3% 
84.2% 
10.4% 


18.3% 
81.6% 
0 


25.6% 

74.4% 
0 
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In  order  to  see  whether  this  relative  inferiority  exists 
throughout,  or  whether  the  children  of  the  colored  race  are 
as  well  endowed  in  the  first  school  years,  the  following  table 
was  made.  The  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  old,  only, 
are  included:  consequently  the  totals  for  the  colored  children 
differ  from  those  of  other  tables. 

Table  VII. 


BELOW  AGE 

AT  AGE 

ABOVE  AGE 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

19.4% 
13.9% 
18.5% 
32.2% 
55.1% 
34.6% 
67.5% 

40.0% 
29.4% 
23.0% 
71.4% 
75.0% 
43.7% 
77.0% 

30.6% 
61.1% 

55.5% 
41.9% 
27.6% 
42.2% 
32.5% 

33.3% 
58.8% 
38.5% 
21.4% 
12.5% 
50.0% 
23.0% 

50.0% 
25.0% 
26.0% 
25.9% 
17.3% 
23.1% 

26.7% 
11.8% 
38.5% 

7.2% 
12.5% 

6.3% 

Totals 

34.5% 

51.4% 

41.2% 

33.9% 

24.3% 

14.7% 

Table  VIII. 


Physical 
Age 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

Totals 

5  years. 

6  "     . 

7  "     . 

8  "     . 

9  "     . 

10  "     . 

11  "     . 

12  "     . 

13  "     . 

14  "     . 

15  "     . 

i 

c 

1 
5 
5 
3 

'4 
10 
5 
2 
2 

'2 
5 

1 

'3 

3 

4 
1 

i 
2 

2 

'i 

1 
1 

*i 

8 
9 
6 
3 

i 
1 
3 
3 
3 

1 

15 
17 
13 
14 
16 
16 
13 
10 
7 
1 

Totals. 

1 

5 

14 

23 

23 

11 

8 

27 

11 

123 

Table  VIII  differs  from  the  corresponding  Table  I  for  the 
white  children  in  several  respects: 

1.  The  children  tested  ranged  in  age  from  5  to  15  years 
instead  of  from  6  to  12. 

2.  There  is  greater  irregularity,  the  largest  group  not  always 
falling  under  one  of  the  three  central  divisions. 

3.  There  are  relatively  more  backward  children. 

4.  The  number  of  those  testing  above  age  is  conspicuously 
small. 
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5.  A  larger  number  test  one  year  below  age  than  at  age. 

Two  who  tested  XII  passed  also  some  of  the  fifteen  year 
tests.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  might  have  made  a  better 
showing  if  there  were  tests  for  the  years  XIII  and  XIV.  The 
table  shows  that  more  of  the  thirteen-  and  fourteen-year-old 
children  tested  below  XII  than  tested  at  XII.  It  is  equally 
probable  that  some  of  the  eleven-  and  twelve-year-old  white 
children  might  have  been  able  to  pass  successfully  XIII  and 
XIV  tests.     Several  of  them  passed  some  of  the  XV  tests. 

We  conclude: 

1.  That  the  colored  children  are  mentally  younger  than  the 
white  children  of  corresponding  ages. 

2.  That  the  colored  children  test  more  irregularly  than  the 
whites. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  different  results  might  have  been 
obtained  had  a  larger  number  of  children  been  tested.  The 
teachers  selected  pupils  of  varying  ability  in  order  that  the 
number  tested  might  be  considered  representative  of  the  whole. 

As  with  the  whites,  the  comparison  with  the  school  stand- 
ards is  considered  significant  but  not  trustworthy.  It  is  given 
for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Table  IX. 


Colored 


White 


In  lower  grade  according  to  school  standard. . . 

In  lower  grade  according  to  Binet  scale 

In  right  grade  according  to  school  standard. . . 

In  right  grade  according  to  Binet  scale 

In  higher  grade  according  to  school  standard. . 

In  higher  grade  according  to  Binet  scale 

Below  school  age  according  to  school  standard. 
Below  school  age  according  to  Binet  scale 


54=43.9% 

19=15.4% 

59=48.0% 

55=44.7% 

9=  7.3% 

43=35.0% 

1=  0.8% 

6=  4.9% 


44.4% 
39.6% 
53.8% 
44.8% 
2.2% 
12.0% 

'3:6% 


Table  X. 


5  years  backward.  . 
4  years  backward. . 
3  years  backward. . 
2  years  backward. . 

1  year  backward 

At  age 

1  year  advanced. .  . 

2  years  advanced. . . 

Totals 


Number 
Tested 

1 

1 

8 
26 
40 
36 
10 

1 

123 


Normal 
Grade 


10 
15 
26 

4 


55 


Number 
Retarded 


19 


Number 
Advanced 

1 

1 

6 
13 
18 

4 


43 


Below 
School  Age 
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According  to  the  Binet  scale,  a  larger  number  of  white 
children  are  in  a  grade  below  their  mental  ability  than  above. 
Table  IX  shows  that  the  reverse  is  true  with  the  colored  chil- 
dren; 19  are  retarded  and  49  (counting  those  who  are  below 
school  age)  are  advanced  beyond  the  level  of  their  intelligence. 
The  analysis  of  the  data  gives  the  following  table. 

The  correct  or  incorrect  placing  of  a  test  in  the  series  was 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  upon  a  tabulation 
of  the  successes  and  failures  of  those  who  did  vary  more  than 
a  year  from  the  normal.  The  purpose  of  this  was  not  to 
discover  needed  changes  in  the  serial  arrangement,  but  to  see 
whether  the  difficulties  were  the  same  for  both  races.  The 
following  tests  were  found  to  be  too  hard:  VI;  I,  4,  5; — VII; 

2,  4 ;-viii ;  4  ;-ix ;  I,  2,  4, 5  ;-x ;  2,  4,  5 ;— XI ;  5  ;-xii ; 

3,  4,  5.  All  except  three  of  these,  VI ;  5,  IX ;  4,  and  X ;  4 
were  found  to  be  too  hard  for  the  whites.  The  following 
proved  to  be  too  easy :  VII ;  i, — VIII ;  i,  3,  5  ; — X ;  i ; — XII ; 
I,  2.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  colored 
children  tested  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  white :  quite 
different  results  might  have  been  obtained  from  testing  a 
large  number. 

The  examiner  could  not  note  any  marked  variation  from 
the  white  children  in  the  manner  of  responding.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  dress,  cleanliness,  and  manners  of  the  children 
indicated  that  they  came  from  good  homes.  The  replies  were 
usually  couched  in  fewer  words  than  those  of  the  white  chil- 
dren. There  was  less  tendency  to  enter  into  conversation. 
It  was  soon  found  that  they  were  more  at  least  when  reacting 
to  the  tests  than  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  talk  with 
them  about  other  things.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  examiner  was  of  another  race. 

They  found  the  picture  tests  difficult.  Although  the 
majority  succeeded  in  detecting  the  omissions  to  the  pictures, 
it  was  usually  after  long  scrutiny.  The  failure  to  choose  the 
prettier  picture  may  have  been  due  to  different  standards 
of  beauty  for  the  race.  The  attempt  to  describe  the  pictures 
often  resulted  in  a  bare  enumeration  of  objects.  The  tests 
relating  to  time  and  money,  distinguishing  between  morning 
and  afternoon,  enumerating  the  months,  counting  stamps,  and 
making  change,  gave  trouble.  The  drawing  tests,  both  copy- 
ing and  reproducing  from  memory,  were  too  hard.  The 
answer  to  the  questions  of  comprehension,  to  the  absurd  state- 
ments, and  to  the  problems  of  various  facts  were  sometimes 
absurd  or  senseless ;  the  best  replies,  however,  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  the  w^hite  children.  The  definitions 
were  often  not  better  than  terms  of  use,  and  frequently  stated 
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in  the  language  of  a  younger  child.  The  comparison  of  two 
remembered  objects  sometimes  noted  points  of  difference  not 
mentioned  by  the  whites.  Examples;  Flies  bring  germs  and 
butterflies  do  not.  Flies  get  in  things  to  eat  and  butterflies 
do  not.  A  butterfly  flies  out  only  in  the  summertime  and  a 
fly  all  the  time. 

The  children  were  divided  into  three  groups  according  to 
color.  This  classification  was  not  a  scientific  one  and  the 
statement  of  results  may  be  entirely  worthless.  There  were 
34  dark  children,  45  medium  in  color,  and  43  light  colored 
in  this  classification,  122  in  all.  Of  the  dark  colored,  14.4% 
tested  below  age,  'J^.']^  tested  at  age,  and  8.8%,  above  age. 
Of  the  next  group,  somewhat  lighter  in  color,  31.1%  tested 
below  age,  62.2%,  at  age,  and  6.6%  above  age.  Of  the 
lightest  group,  44.2%  tested  below  age,  44.2%  at  age,  and 
11.6%  above  age.  The  darkest  children  are  more  nearly 
normal,  the  lightest  show  the  greatest  variation,  both  above 
and  below  normal. 


Conclusions  Reached  as  to  the  Reliability  of  the  Binet 

Tests  as  a  Whole,  and  as  to  the  Serial 

Arrangement 

In  spite  of  variations  in  detail,  the  results  obtained  from 
testing  the  white  children  of  Columbia  compare  favorably 
with  those  obtained  by  Goddard  from  testing  a  much  larger 
number.  To  summarize  briefly  the  conclusions  already  stated 
in  this  paper: 

1.  The  Binet  tests  are  based  on  the  correct  principle. 

2.  The  tests  are  so  graded  that  the  results  approximate 
accuracy. 

3.  Many  of  the  tests  are  misplaced  in  the  series. 

4.  While  the  Binet  scale  and  school  standard  do  not  agree, 
neither  system  can  be  judged  by  the  other.  There  is,  more- 
over, an  approximate  parallelism  between  the  findings  of  the 
scale  and  the  estimates  of  the  teachers. 

5.  The  children  of  the  mill  village  are  inferior  mentally  to 
the  children  of  the  city. 

6.  The  colored  children  are  mentally  younger  than  the 
white  children. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  taken  in  connection  with 
recent  criticisms  of  the  tests,  we  arrive  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

/.  As  to  the  reliability  of  the  tests  as  a  whole: 

I.  The  scale  is  based  on  the  right  principle.  If  it  were 
not,   the  largest   group  would  not  always   include  the  prac- 
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tically  normal  only.  Ayres  (7)  thinks  that  this  arrangement 
of  the  tests  on  an  age  scale  constitutes  the  feature  of  greatest 
value  in  the  Binet-Simon  series,  and  that  it  is  so  important 
a  contribution  that  its  excellence  outweighs  the  shortcomings 
of  the  tests  themselves. 

2.  While  the  tests  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  accurate,  they 
do  approximate  accuracy.  This  again  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  three  central  groups  are  by  far  the  largest.  It  is 
confirmed  somewhat  by  the  teachers'  estimates.  Huey  (35) 
considers  it  the  most  usable  *'  ready-made "  scale  available. 
The  Psychological  Bulletin,  February,  1913,  contains  the  re- 
ports of  two  retestings.  Goddard  reports  that  464  children 
have  had  three  annual  testings  with  the  following  results ; 
49%  made  normal  or  more  than  normal  progress,  47.2%  made 
approximately  one-half  of  normal  progress,  1.25%  made  no 
progress,  and  2.25%  retrograded  one  or  more  points.  These 
results  he  considers  indicative  of  the  reliability  of  the  scale. 
Berry  reports  that  42  school  children  in  Michigan  were 
tested  in  191 1  and  in  1912  with  the  following  results.  The 
average  gain  for  those  testing  below  age  was  96%  of  a  year, 
for  those  testing  at  age,  102%  of  a  year,  and  for  those  test- 
ing above  age,  117%  of  a  year.  This  shows  a  close  corre- 
lation with  the  results  of  the  original  tests ;  the  average  gain 
of  those  testing  above  age  was  20%  greater  than  that  of  those 
testing  below  age  in  191 1. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  obvious  merits  of  the  scale,  we  think  the 
following  criticisms,  in  addition  to  the  frequent  displacement 
up  and  down  the  scale,  are  just.  There  are  certain  defects 
which  make  the  scale  not  wholly  reliable. 

(i)  The  method  of  reckoning  age  is  not  sufficiently  exact. 
For  example,  a  child  who  is  8  years  and  10  months  old  is 
counted  one  year  younger  than  a  child  who  is  barely  9,  and 
one  year  older  than  a  child  who  is  just  7. 

(2)  Some  of  the  tests  are  not  independent  of  recent  en- 
vironmental experience.  This  criticism  is  made  by  several 
experimenters,  including  Ayres  (7),  Decroly  and  Degand  (21), 
and  Squire  (53). 

(3)  There  is  no  common  plan  running  through  the  suc- 
cessive years.  Consequently  the  results  are  not  comparable 
from  year  to  year. 

(4)  The  tests  assume  that  all  children  develop  mentally  in 
a  regular  and  uniform  manner.  In  regard  to  this  point, 
Wallin  says :  "  Just  as  native  capacity  differs  with  individuals, 
so  will  the  capacity  to  acquire  differ  with  individuals ;  but 
there  is  probably  a  certain  rate  of  acquisition  which  is  fairly 
normal  in  a  given  order  of  civilization,  so  that  it  is  possible 
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to  establish  norms  which  hold  for  the  great  mass  of  average 
or  typical  individuals."  (Human  Efficiency.  Fed.  Sent.,  i8, 
191 1,  80.) 

(5)  It  is  thought  by  some  experimenters  that  they  are  too 
limited  in  extent. 

(6)  They  are  inadequate  for  the  determination  of  the  older 
ages  of  intelligence. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  we  think  that  the  Binet- 
Simon  scale  is  fundamentally  correct,  and  that  it  points  the 
way  to  greater  possibilities. 

//.  As  to  serial  arrcmgement: 

As  stated  above,  we  found  many  of  the  tests  misplaced  in 
the  series.  The  table  below  shows  the  order  of  the  tests  as 
determined  by  this  testing  of  225  Columbia  children,  compared 
with  that  of  Goddard  (30),  Binet  (13),  and  Terman  and 
Childs  (58).  The  tests  are  given  as  arranged  in  Goddard's 
revision;  the  first  column  shows  the  changes  he  thinks  ad- 
visable. The  second  column  gives  the  ranking  of  Binet  (1911), 
the  third  column  gives  that  of  Terman  and  Childs,  and  the 
fourth  gives  our  own.  There  was  not  uniformity  of  method 
in  determining  the  place  a  test  should  occupy  in  the  series ; 
hence  the  results  are  not  strictly  comparable. 

The  table  compiled  by  Bell  (9)  from  the  reports  of  Binet, 
and  Levistre  and  Morle  in  France,  Johnston  in  England, 
Goddard,  and  Terman  and  Childs  in  America,  and  Bobertag 
in  Germany,  reveals  even  greater  discrepancies,  a  variation 
of  three  years  in  a  number  of  instances.  Since  the  majority 
of  the  tests  are  not  influenced  by  environment  and  training, 
these  variations  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  part  by  differ- 
ences in  children  in  different  countries,  or  in  different  sections 
of  the  same  country.  They  must  be  due  in  part  to  the  different 
methods  of  evaluating  responses  on  the  part  of  the  different 
investigators,  and  in  part  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  and 
standardization  of  the  tests.  As  an  example  of  the  latter; 
Goddard  considers  the  drawing  two  designs  from  memory 
(X.2)  satisfactory  if  both  designs  are  recognizable;  Binet, 
if  one  is  correct  and  one-half  of  the  other;  Terman  exposes 
each  one  separately  for  five  seconds. 
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Table  XL 


Goddard 


Binet 


Terman 

and 
Childs 


Strong 


Six  Years. 

1.  Knowing  morning  or  afternoon. 

2.  Definitions  in  terms  of  use. .  . . 

3.  Execution  of  a  triple  commission 

4.  Right  hand;  left  ear 

5.  Elementary  esthetic  judgment . 

Seven  Years. 

1.  Counting  thirteen  pennies 

2.  Describing  pictures 

3.  Indicating    omissions   in    pic- 

tures  

4.  Copying  diamond 

5.  Recognizing  four  colors 


Too  hard 


Eight  Years. 

1.  Comparing  two  objects  from 

memory 

2.  Counting  backward  from  20  to  1 

3.  Enumerating  days  of  the  week. 

4.  Counting  stamps  1-1-1-2-2-2. 

5.  Repeating  five  digits 


Nine  Years. 

1.  Making  change 

2.  Definitions  superior  to  use, 

3.  Knowing  date 

4.  Enumerating  the  months . . 

5.  Arrangement  of  weights. . . 


Ten  Years. 

1.  Recognizing  pieces  of  money. . . 

2.  Drawing  designs  from  memory. 

3.  Repeating  six  digits 

4.  Questions  of  comprehension: 

Series  1 

Series  2 

5.  Using  three  given  words  in  a 

sentence 


Eleven  Years. 

1.  Seeing  absurdities. . 

2.  Using    three    given 

sentence 

3.  Giving  60  words  in  three  min- 

utes  


words    in 


4,  Rhymes 

5.  Dissected  sentences. 


Too  hard 
Too  easy 
Too*  hard 


Too  easy 
Too  hard 


Too  easy 
Too  easy 


VI 
VI 
VII 
VII 
VI 


VI 
VII 

VIII 
VI 
VII 


VIII 
VIII 

vii 

VIII 


IX 
IX 
VIII 
IX 
X 


IX 
X 


IX 
X 

XI 


X 

XI 

XII 

XV 
XII 


V 
IV 
V 
VI 
IV 


VI 
VII 

VII 

VII 

V 


VIII 
VIII 

*ix 

VIII 


X 

ix 
ix 


X 
X 

IX 
XI 


XII 
XI 


XII 


VII 

VI 

VII 

VII 

VI 


VI 
VIII 

VI 

VIII 

VI 


VI 
IX 

VIII 
IX 

VIII 


XI 
X 
X 
IX 
X 


VII 

XlorXII 

XI 

X 
X 

XI 


XI 

XI 

VII  or 

VIII 

XI 

XII 
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Table  XL— Continued 


Goddard 

Binet 

Terman 

and 
Childs 

strong 

Twelve  Years. 

1.  Repeating  seven  digits 

2.  Definitions  of  abstract  terms. . . 

3.  Repeating  26  syllables 

4.  Resistance  to  suggestion 

5.  Solution  of  problems 

Too"  easy 
Too  hard 

XV 
XII 
XV 
XII 
XV 

XV 

XIII 

xii 

XII 
XIII 

XV 
XV 
XV 

XII 
XII 

Too  hard 
Too  hard 
Too  hard 

Fifteen  Years. 
1.  Interpreting  pictures 

2.  Changing  clock  hands 

3.  Code — "Come  quickly" 

4.  Opposites  of  20  words 

xii 

Some  Suggestions  Based  on  the  Conclusions  Reached 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  venture  to 
make  several  tentative  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  the 
scale  may  be  improved. 

1.  If  the  present  scale  is  to  be  made  exact,  changes  must 
be  made  in  the  serial  order.  The  scale  needs  to  be  more 
thoroughly  standardized.  There  should  be  tests  provided  for 
the  years  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  The  method  of  reckoning 
ages  would  more  nearly  approximate  accuracy  if  counted  from 
half  year  to  half  year.  We  have  tried  no  supplementary  tests, 
but  we  think  the  addition  of  other  tests,  such  as  those  used 
by  Fernald  and  Healy  in  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court,  and 
by  Terman  and  Childs  in  California,  would  make  the  scale 
far  more  efficient. 

2.  We  think  it  might  be  more  advisable  to  use  Binet's  prin- 
ciple for  an  entirely  new  set  of  tests.  Huey  (35)  says  we 
have  here  the  right  "  idea  "  for  the  construction  of  a  still  better 
scale.  Dr.  Carrie  Ransom  Squire  has  devised  another  set  of 
tests.  To  quote  from  her  (53): — *' The  (Binet)  tests  for 
the  different  ages  are  not  comparable;  at  one  age  certain 
specific  mental  capacities  and  at  another  stage  entirely  different 
capacities  are  tested.  If  we  agree  with  Galton  that  the 
capacity  of  man  can  best  be  measured  by  "  sinking  shafts 
at  a  few  critical  points  ",  these  critical  points  should  first 
be  chosen  and  the  shafts  sunk  at  corresponding  points  for 
the  different  stages  of  development.  The  failure  to  do  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  salient  weakness  of  the  Binet-Simon 
tests. 


I 
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What  are  the  "  critical  points  "  at  which  we  must  sink  our 
shafts  if  we  are  to  estimate  mental  efficiency  correctly.  .  .  . 
Most  will  agree  that  some  of  the  most  significant  factors  in 
the  determination  of  mental  efficiency  are  degree  of  attention, 
keenness  of  perception,  ability  to  discriminate  and  assimilate — 
in  other  words,  ability  to  comprehend  a  situation — memory 
span,  strength  of  associative  connections  (conditioning  the 
rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  old  associates  may  be  re- 
called, as  well  as  that  ability  to  form  new  associates,  which 
is  commonly  called  ability  to  learn),  constructive  or  inventive 
power  and,  finally,  judgment."  Pyle  (48)  says: — "  We  should 
plan  a  series  of  tests  for  determining  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  logical  memory,  rote  memory,  attention,  imagina- 
tion, association,  and  two  aspects  of  mind  more  complex, 
learning  capacity,  and  reasoning." 

These  two  suggestions  seem  to  us  well  worth  consideration. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  a  teacher  to  know  that  a  pupil  is  above 
or  below  normal,  mentally.  It  would  be  infinitely  more  helpful 
to  know  in  just  what  respects  he  is  advanced  or  backward, 
whether  memory,  or  association,  or  imagination,  or  reasoning. 

3.  Whether  the  present  system  of  tests  is  perfected,  or  an 
entirely  new  one  adopted,  substitute  tests  should  be  provided. 
If  they  are  used  to  any  extent  in  the  public  schools,  they  will 
soon  become  well  known  by  the  pupils. 

4.  The  mental  tests  should  be  accompanied  by  a  physiolog- 
ical examination.  Whipple  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  ex- 
perimental and  statistical  study  of  the  correlation  of  chrono- 
logical, pedagogical,  psychological,  and  physiological  ages. 
(Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  September,  1912.)  Bald- 
win says  that  every  child  has  five  interrelated  ages,  chrono- 
logical, mental,  physiological,  school  standing,  and  moral  or 
religious ;  and  that  these  ages  may  or  may  not  correspond  in 
their  stages  of  development.  (Psychological  Bulletin,  May, 
19 1 3.)  Terman  (58)  says  that  mental  retardation  may  some- 
times be  temporary  rather  than  permanent.  For  example, 
a  child  who  is  twelve  years  old  chronologically,  may  be  only 
ten  years  old  physiologically,  and  may  finally  reach  a  normal, 
if  late,  maturity. 

5.  Finally,  the  imperative  need  is  uniformity;  uniformity  in 
the  choice  of  tests,  in  serial  arrangement,  in  administration  of 
the  tests,  in  tabulation  of  the  results.  We  agree  with  Terman 
that  no  series  of  tests  can  claim  more  than  a  rough  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy  until  it  has  been  given  a  painstaking  try- 
out  with  many  hundreds  of  children  under  widely-varying  con- 
ditions of  culture  and  training.  At  present,  there  are  wide 
variations  in  all  of  the  particulars  just  enumerated,  even  among 
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those  who  advocate  the  use  of  the  Binet  scale.  Goddard  has 
revised  Binet,  and  Huey  has  modified  Goddard.  Terman  has 
added  many  supplementary  tests.  Wallin  thinks  the  experi- 
mentation should  be  based  on  the  1908  series.  This  sugges- 
tion seems  to  us  feasible:  that  the  American  Psychological 
Association  appoint  a  committee  to  devise  a  series  of  tests 
(including  substitutes),  v^ith  detailed  instructions  for  their 
administration.  In  this  v^ay  a  vv^idespread  experimentation 
could  be  conducted  under  uniform  conditions  and  the  relia- 
bility of  the  tests  established. 
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PRACTICE  IN  THE  CASE  OF  TYPEWRITING 


By  L.  B.  Hill,  A.  E.  Rejall,  and  E.  L.  Thorndike 


In  1 907- 1 908  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Rejall  learned  to  typewrite 
under  experimental  conditions,  and  kept  careful  records  of  the 
work  done  daily,  the  errors  made,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  was  done.  These  original  measures  have  been 
analyzed  and  organized  by  Mr.  Thorndike  with  results  as 
shown  in  this  article.  He  alone  is  responsible  for  the  methods 
used  and  for  any  errors  of  computation  apart  from  the  original 
records. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  state  certain  facts  concern- 
ing the  amount,  rate,  limit,  changes  in  rate,  conditions,  and 
permanence  of  improvement  in  the  case  (i)  of  typewriting 
one  same  100- word  paragraph  and  (2)  of  copying  a  page  of 
approximately  300  words  of  changing  material. 

The  original  measures  are  given  in  full  in  Table  1.  It  should 
be  noted  that  since  the  daily  task  was  to  copy  a  constant 
amount,  the  daily  time  given  to  practice  decreased  as  the 
experiment  progressed.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
improvement  in  writing  the  same  paragraph  and  in  copying 
changing  material  is,  in  the  case  of  either  one,  due  to  practice 
in  both. 

The  Amount  and  Rate  of  Improvement 

On  the  first  day  Hill  copied  the  100- word  paragraph  at  a 
rate  of  10  words  per  minute  with  13  errors  per  hundred  words, 
and  copied  the  300- word  page  at  a  rate  of  7.1  words  per 
minute  with  19  errors  per  hundred  words.  On  November  30, 
December  2,  and  December  3,  after  2.4  hours  of  practice  with 
the  100-word  paragraph  and  10.3  hours  practice  with  changing 
material,  he  copied  the  100- word  paragraph  at  a  rate  of  18.  i 
words  per  minute  with  i^  errors  per  hundred  words,  and 
copied  the  new  pages  at  a  rate  of  13.9  words  per  minute  with 

3.6  errors  per  hundred  words.     On  January  4,  6  and  7,  after 

4.7  hours  of  practice  with  the  100-word  paragraph  and  19.6 
hours  of  practice  with  changing  material,  he  copied  the 
loo-word  paragraph  at  25  words  per  minute  with  2%  errors 
per  hundred   words  and  the  new  pages  at   17.9  words  per 
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Table  1— Original  Scores  in  Learning  to  Typewrite 
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30 

6 

19 

23 

10 

6    5 

16 

2 

21 

51 

7 

4 

31 

1 

17 

37 

10 

7    4 
8 
9    5 

43 

0 

19 

25 

9 

Out  of  town 

2 

18 

50 

4 

4 

10 

7 

18 

28 

11 

10    4 

30 

2 

19 

40 

10 

4 

11 

18 

38 

25 

11    5 

51 

3 

18 

39 

10 

4 

3 

17 

22 

20 

12    4 

39 

5 

18 

9 

8 

4 

15 

2 

19 

20 

20 

13    4 

30 

2 

19 

58 

11 

3 

45 

10 

16 

58 

26 

14    4 

48 

6 

19 

17 

3 

47 

11 

18 

25 

18 

15 
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Hill 

Rejall 

Same 

300-word 

Same 

300-word 

100-word 

page  of  new 

100-word 

page  of  new 

paragraph 

material 

paragraph 

material 

Vh    CO 

»-.    CO 

U    CO 

U    Ui 

Time 

-S 
c 

-1 

1 

1 

l^-H 

i  1 

£2^ 

:3 

1 

-1 

52^ 

practice 

1 

8 

li 

c^ 

Wm 

c     8 

§8 

1 

1 

So 

Dec    16 

4 

40 

4 

16 

35 

14 

3    50 

16 

18 

10 

20 

17 

4 

31 

1 

18 

30 

11 

Absent 

18 

4 

27 

7 

17 

20 

15 

3    30 

7 

16 

40 

21 

19 

4 

25 

3 

17 

15 

8 

3    58 

2 

16 

22 

13 

20 

4 

22 

1 

17 

50 

4 

3    51 

1 

16 

30 

5 

21 

4 

17 

2 

17 

2 

12 

Absent 

22 

23 

4 

17 

2 

17 

58 

12 

4      2 

8 

16 

55 

21 

24 

4 

10 

2 

16 

55 

8 

3    37 

10 

16 

18 

22 

25 

4 

20 

3 

17 

10 

9 

Absent 

26 

4 

17 

3 

18 

48 

10 

Absent 

27 

4 

3 

5 

17 

33 

7 

Absent 

28 

4 

8 

2 

15 

43 

11 

Absent 

29 

30 

4 

8 

2 

18 

7 

Absent 

31 

4 

3 

16 

35 

17 

Absent 

Jan      1 

3 

55 

1 

17 

6 

8 

Absent 

2 

3 

57 

2 

16 

32 

12 

Absent 

3 

4 

2 

1 

16 

25 

11 

Absent 

4 
5 
6 

3 

50 

3 

16 

11 

10 

3    38 

9 

16 

38 

33 

3 

50 

1 

17 

6 

11 

7 

4 

18 

3 

17 

7 

4 

16 

17 

50 

21 

8 

3 

50 

2 

16 

20 

7 

3    40 

6 

17 

22 

16 

9 

4 

1 

15 

27 

10 

3    20 

4 

15 

2 

19 

10 

3 

40 

2 

15 

19 

3    45 

4 

16 

27 

6 

11 

3 

55 

4 

15 

25 

9 

12 

13 

3 

55 

7 

15 

10 

12 

4      4 

6 

19 

17 

19 

14 

3 

35 

2 

15 

20 

6 

3    43 

2 

15 

20 

14 

15 

3 

33 

1 

14 

45 

12 

3    16 

0 

16 

36 

18 

16 

3 

23 

3 

15 

12 

11 

3    52 

0 

16 

44 

14 

17 

3 

32 

1 

15 

15 

12 

3    50 

6 

15 

38 

7 

18 

4 

1 

14 

10 

5 

3    42 

2 

15 

12 

15 

19 

20 

3 

45 

1 

14 

46 

25 

3      5 

12 

14 

5 

24 

21 

3 

36 

1 

14 

30 

9 

3      5 

5 

15 

28 

17 

22 

3 

30 

2 

15 

25 

13 

3    50 

7 

16 

37 

17 

23 

3 

25 

4 

14 

50 

9 

3      8 

5 

15 

21 

20 

24 

3 

21 

5 

14 

36 

13 

3      7 

5 

15 

21 

17 

25 

3 

30 

2 

15 

25 

13 

3    16 

8 

15 

18 

12 

26 

27 

3 

30 

3 

15 

50 

10 

3    25 

3 

16 

28 

23 

28 

3 

34 

1 

14 

16 

7 

3    22 

6 

14 

56 

22 

29 

3 

33 

3 

15 

8 

17 

3    13 

6 

16 

3 

18 
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Hill 

Rejall 

Same 

300-word 

Same 

300-word 

100-word 

page  of  new 

100-word 

page  of 

new 

paragraph 

material 

paragraph 

material 

U    CO 

U    CO 

Vh    CO 

>-    CO 

Time 
of 

:3 

1 

2^ 

to 

1 

al 

s   1 

:3      c 

S.| 

CO 

CO 

practice 

c^ 

8 

wS 

.S     8 

l§ 

C 
§ 

1 

Wm 

Jan    30 

3 

30 

0 

15 

18 

13 

3      8 

2 

15 

25 

24 

31 

3 

34 

5 

15 

16 

Absent 

Feb     1 
2 
3 

3 

24 

4 

15 

38 

13 

3      5 

1 

15 

20 

11 

3 

18 

4 

14 

25 

13 

3      7 

6 

15 

28 

11 

4 

3 

24 

5 

14 

16 

2    58 

6 

14 

32 

12 

5 

3 

25 

2 

13 

45 

13 

3      6 

3 

14 

20 

9 

6 

3 

23 

3 

13 

53 

16 

3    22 

4 

14 

38 

5 

7 

3 

30 

7 

13 

35 

8 

3    10 

4 

13 

56 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3 

28 

1 

13 

45 

13 

3    11 

3 

14 

38 

9 

3 

26 

4 

14 

45 

8 

3    25 

5 

15 

20 

5 

11 

3 

17 

1 

13 

32 

11 

2    50 

1 

14 

9 

7 

12 

3 

17 

4 

14 

12 

10 

3    10 

10 

14 

22 

20 

13 

3 

16 

4 

13 

8 

9 

3      9 

4 

14 

13 

8 

14 

3 

21 

4 

15 

7 

3    13 

3 

13 

15 

9 

15 
16 
17 

3 

32 

3 

14 

20 

10 

3    30 

4 

15 

20 

3 

3 

16 

4 

13 

30 

10 

3 

1 

13 

52 

11 

18 

3 

6 

2 

13 

20 

4 

3    10 

3 

14 

9 

8 

19 

3 

5 

3 

13 

55 

16 

3 

4 

14 

35 

9 

20 

3 

12 

8 

14 

5 

12 

3    7 

1 

13 

8 

12 

21 

3 

20 

2 

15 

17 

3 

5 

14 

15 

6 

22 
23 
24 

Building  lock 

id 

3    18 

3 

13 

11 

8 

3 

10 

2 

15 

35 

9 

2    55 

9 

13 

31 

17 

25 

3 

13 

1 

13 

55 

13 

2    54 

9 

12 

34 

16 

26 

3 

10 

4 

13 

40 

3 

2    48 

1 

13 

48 

10 

27 

3 

8 

4 

13 

55 

8 

2    43 

4 

13 

13 

10 

28 

3 

10 

2 

15 

5 

10 

2    48 

5 

12 

5 

15 

29 

3 

11 

8 

14 

30 

13 

2    48 

2 

13 

8 

6 

Mar     1 

2 

3 

35 

7 

14 

40 

9 

3 

3 

12 

42 

10 

3 

2 

55 

7 

13 

23 

14 

2    45 

3 

12 

36 

14 

4 

3 

1 

8 

13 

35 

22 

2    56 

4 

13 

13 

6 

5 

3 

4 

7 

13 

10 

10 

3    1 

3 

13 

30 

11 

6 

3 

12 

3 

13 

6 

11 

2    57 

7 

13 

50 

12 

7 
8 
9 

3 

1 

4 

12 

40 

10 

2    42 

9 

11 

56 

13 

2 

48 

5 

13 

10 

16 

2    35 

5 

11 

49 

10 

10 

2 

49 

5 

12 

50 

10 

2    31 

9 

12 

15 

12 

11 

2 

48 

7 

13 

40 

8 

2    33 

3 

12 

30 

7 

12 

2 

48 

6 

13 

18 

11 

2    30 

4 

12 

18 

13 

13 

3 

6 

4 

13 

10 

16 

2    29 

2 

14 

28 

10 

14 

3 

2 

5 

12 

28 

14 

2    39 

7 

11 

36 

25 
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Table  1— Continued 


Hill 

Rejall 

Same 

300-word 

Same 

300-word 

100-word 

page  of  new 

100-word 

page  of  new 

paragraph 

material 

paragraph 

material 

»-;    CO 

V-i    CO 

;-i  CO 

U    CO 

OJ'O 

&I 

g 

(U'C) 

<UT-1 

Time 
of 

;3 

3 

1 

utes 
nds 

O 

utes 
nds 

rs  p 
wor< 

practice 

1 

Seco 

Erro 
100 

1 

wi 

^     8 

l§ 

.S     8     2q 

Mar  15 

16 

2 

49        3 

13 

5 

6 

2    37 

6 

13    25      14 

17 

3 

20        2 

12 

35 

11 

2    25 

6 

11    47      24 

18 

3 

3        3 

12 

37 

12 

2    30 

10 

12      9      12 

19 

3 

5 

12 

20 

13 

2    24 

7 

11    38      12 

20 

2 

50        6 

12 

50 

11 

2    23 

6 

11    55        7 

21 

3 

10        2 

12 

35 

16 

2    39 

8 

11    45      14 

22 

23 

2 

50        5 

12 

30 

9 

2    20 

6 

10    51      14 

24 

2 

48        4 

13 

15 

2    21 

13 

11    49        4 

25 

2 

55        3 

12 

30 

12 

2    18 

5 

11     40      14 

26 

2 

53        6 

12 

20 

18 

2    25 

10 

10    58      15 

27 

2 

48        9 

13 

30 

9 

2    18 

11 

12      7        5 

28 

2 

59        6 

11 

45 

6 

2    28 

6 

13    22        8 

29 

30 

2 

48        3 

12 

50 

14 

2    18 

9 

11    43        9 

minute  with  3.1  errors  per  hundred  words.  On  February  24, 
25  and  26,  after  7.1  and  29.7  hours  of  practice  of  the  two 
kinds,  his  respective  scores  were  31.4  words  per  minute  with 
2^  errors  and  20.9  words  per  minute  with  2.8  errors.  On 
March  2y,  28  and  30,  the  last  three  days  of  the  experiment, 
after  8.6  hours  and  36  hours  of  practice,  his  scores  were  35.2 
words  per  minute  with  6  errors  per  hundred  words,  and  23.4 
words  with  3.2  errors. 

The  corresponding  facts  for  Rejall  are  as  follows :  On  the 
first  day,  the  100-word  paragraph  at  6.3  words  per  minute  with 
8  errors,  the  300- word  page  at  6.8  words  per  minute  with  11.3 
errors  per  hundred  words.  On  November  30,  December  2 
and  December  3,  after  practice  of  2^  hours  with  the  same 
paragraph  and  10  hours  with  changing  material,  his  scores 
were  23.6  words  per  minute  with  6^  errors  per  hundred  and 
16.5  words  per  minute  with  7.6  errors  per  hundred  words. 
On  February  i,  3  and  4,  after  5.2  hours  and  20.9  hours  of 
practice,  his  scores  were  32.6  words  per  minute  with  4^ 
errors  per  hundred  words  and  19.9  words  per  minute  with 
3.8  errors  per  hundred  words.  On  March  23,  24  and  25, 
after  7.2  and  30^  hours  of  practice  respectively,  his  scores 
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were  42.9  words  per  minute  with  8  errors  per  hundred  words 
and  25.2  words  per  minute  with  3.6  errors  per  hundred  words. 
A  week's  added  practice  (J4  ^^^  i/4  hours)  left  these  scores 
unimproved. 

The  improvement  per  hour  of  practice  was  greater  in  the 
case  of  Hill  and  Rejall  than  in  the  case  of  the  subjects  studied 
by  Swift  and  Schuyler  and  Book,  perhaps  because  the  practice 
was  distributed  in  much  shorter  period-lengths,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  individual  differences  such  as  made  Rejall  improve 
more  rapidly  than  Hill.  Using  all  these  investigations  together 
it  appears  that  forty  hours  of  well-distributed  practice  will 
enable  an  intelligent  student  to  copy  on  the  machine  approxi- 
mately as  fast  as  he  can  by  hand. 


Fig.  I.  The  Curves  of  Improvement  in  Typewriting  the  Same  100- 
Word  Paragraph.  Equal  lengths  along  the  base  line  represent 
equal  amounts  of  time  given  to  practice.  Equal  heights  above 
the  base  line  represent  equal  numbers  of  words  written  per  unit 
of  time.  The  continuous  line  is  for  Rejall;  the  dash  line  is  for 
Hill.  The  figures  below  the  base  line  stand  for  hours  of  practice 
with  the  100-word  paragraph  alone  (i.  e.,  exclusive  of  the  practice 
with  changing  material). 


The  Limit  of  Improvement 

In  the  case  of  copying  changing  material  there  is,  of  course, 
no  question  of  approach  to  a  limit  to  improvement.     It  is  also 
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the  case  that  the  limit  was  not  reached  by  either  Hill  or  Re  jail 
in  copying  the  same  paragraph,  their  rates  for  the  last  eight 
weeks  of  practice  being,  in  order,  as  follows  (in  words  per 
minute)  : 


Hill 
26.2 
29.8 
31-3 
31.5 
319 
34.5 
33.0 
34.8 


Re  jail 
317 
31. 1 
32.3 

35-5 
34-5 
39-2 
40.0 
42.2 


80 


20 


10 


^= L 


-1234667 

Fig.  2.     The  Average  of  the  Two  Curves  of  Fig.   i. 

Changes  in  the  Rate  of  Improvement 

The  practice  curves  for  the  speed  of  writing  the  same 
100- word  paragraph  are  shown  in  Fig.  i.  The  average  curve 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  After  the  first  few  days  these  curves  are 
plotted  from  weekly  averages.  The  effect  of  any  justifiable 
scheme  of  penalizing  for  errors  upon  the  curves  would  be 
slight.  Hill's  curve  shows  no  considerable  fluctuations  save 
the  initial  rapid  rise,  the  failure  to  improve  in  Day  2  over  the 
record  of  Day  i ,  and  the  drop  during  a  week  that  included  four 
days  of  illness.  Rejall's  curve  shows  a  more  pronounced 
initial  rapid  rise  and  also  the  appearance  of  a  positive  accelera- 
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tion  in  the  last  lOO  minutes  of  practice.  The  absence  of 
general  negative  acceleration — that  is,  of  a  parabolic  form 
for  the  curve  as  a  whole,  and  of  any  clear  '  plateaus '  or 
*  resting  stages  '  is  noteworthy. 

The  practice  curves  for  the  speed  of  copying  new  material 
are  shown  separately  in  Fig.  3 ;  the  average  of  the  two  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  After  the  first  few  days  the  curves  are 
plotted  from  weekly  averages.  These  curves  would  be  only 
slightly  altered  by  any  rational  penalizing  for  errors.  Except 
for  the  rapid  initial  rise  and  the  drop  in  the  case  of  Hill  during 
a  week  that  included  four  days  of  illness,  there  are  no  notable 
departures  from  a  straight  slope,  respresenting  uniform  incre- 
ments in  speed  per  hour  of  practice. 


Fig.  4.    The  Average  of  the  Two  Curves  of  Fig.  3. 


The  Permanence  of  Improvement 

The  records  in  the  case  of  Rejall  for  the  first  day  of  the 
114  in  '07- '08,  for  the  last  ten  days  of  the  114,  and  for  the 
memory  test  four  years  and  a  half  later,  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

There  was  evidently  a  very  great  permanence  of  the  old 
learning.  After  writing  the  paragraph  fifteen  times  and  writ- 
ing fifteen  of  the  300-word  pages,  the  efficiency  with  the 
single  paragraph  was  as  high  as  had  been  attained  by  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  such  exercises  four  and  a  half  years 
before.  Five  hours  of  practice  with  changing  material  (plus 
about  an  hour  on  the  same  paragraph)  brought  Rejall  to  very 
nearly  the  same  ability  with  changing  material  that  thirty 
hours  had  been  required  to  attain  originally.  His  average 
score  in  the  six  days  after  five  hours  of  relearning  was  26 
words  per  minute,  with  53^  errors  per  hundred  words. 
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Table  2— The  Permanence  of  Improvement  in  Typewriting 


Original 

Practice 

Relearning  After  4^ 

Years 

Same 

300-word 

Same 

300-word 

100-word 

page  of  new 

100-word 

page  of  new 

paragraph 

material 

paragraph 

material 

i-, 

Ui     „ 

>-i  — 

.  t-i 

§    -S 

CO  0 

s 

-d 

<1>    C/3 

^    -S 

^1 

s    1 

^1 

i=i    8 

1 

§    ^ 

Minui 
Secon 

II 

0  ^ 

1907-8 

1912 

Nov.  1 

15    53 

8 

43 

50 

34 

Oct.     1 
2 

4    52 
3    55 

3 
3 

18    50 
16  .... 

19 

24 

Mar.  19 

2    24 

7 

11 

38 

12 

3 

3    30 

7 

15    55 

22 

20 

2    23 

6 

11 

55 

7 

4 

5    30 

4 

14     15 

19 

21 

2    39 

8 

11 

45 

14 

5 
6 

7 

22 

23 

'2* '26 

"6' 

io' 

'5i" 

'ii' 

"3"26 

"8* 

is  "35" 

'i5' 

24 

2    21 

13 

11 

49 

4 

8 

3      5 

4 

13    20 

26 

25 

2    18 

5 

11 

40 

14 

9 

3  ... 

4 

14    50 

13 

26 

2    25 

10 

10 

58 

15 

10 

2    50 

11 

14    25 

13 

27 

2    18 

11 

12 

7 

5 

11 

3  ... 

6 

13    25 

17 

28 

2    28 

6 

13 

22 

8 

12 
13 
14 

29 



30 

'2"'i8 

'9' 

ii' 

'43' 

"9' 

'2**48 

"e" 

is  ".'.'.'. 

'26* 

15 

2    40 

7 

12    45 

17 

16 

2    40 

7 

13    55 

21 

17 

2    40 

7 

13    40 

18 

18 

2    20 

3 

13     15 

12 

19 
20 
21 



'2  "36 

"7' 

'i4"'5' 

'22' 

22 

2     15 

5 

13  .... 

22 

23 

2     15 

7 

12  .... 

10 

24 

2    25 

8 

12     15 

20 

25 

2    30 

10 

12    20 

10 

26 
27 
28 

'2"36 

"7' 

'i2*;;;; 

is' 

29 

2    30 

9 

11    50 

27 

30 

2    30 

8 

12  .... 

16 

31 

2    30 

7 

11    40 

31 

Nov.    1 
2 
3 

4 

2    20 

9 

11    20 

21 



'2  "i5 

'ii* 

ii  '36' 

'i5* 

5 

Illn 

ess 

6 

2    30 

8 

'i2  "46' 

ie* 

7 

2     18 

6 

12    35 

24 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

2    14 

7 

10    46 

17 

'2"i2 

"9' 

io  "54' 

ie' 

12 

2     13 

5 

10    59 

10 
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Table  3— Average  Daily  Changes  in  the  Time  RequirecI  to  Type- 
write X  Words,  Due  to  Practice  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
and  Changes  from  Saturday  to  Monday.    Minus  Signs 
Equal  Gains 


Individual  A.  E. 

R. 

Individual  L.  B.  H. 

New 

Same 

New 

Same 

Material: 

Paragraph: 

Material: 

Paragraph: 

300-word  page 

100  words 

300-word  page 

100  words 

Nov      4-  9 

—130 

—38 

—54 

—32 

Nov      9-11 

+200 

+57 

—72 

—20 

Nov     11-16 

—81 

—13 

—17 

-^ 

Nov     16-18 

—135 

—97 

—137 

—39 

Nov     1&-23 

+9 

—3 

—9 

—5 

etc. 

-102 

—51 

—50 

+4 

—20 

—3 

—10 

—2 

+62 

+14 

+  132 

+50 

—13 

+4 

—37 

—16 

+51 

—21 

—35 

+17 

—1 

—5 

+2 

—2 

—15 

+3 

—145 

—8 

—33 

0 

+5 

—5 

+25 

.... 

+11 

+56 
—27 

+137 
—22 

+55 

0 
—2 

0 
—4 

0 

—28 

—5 

—20 

+1 

+170 

+19 

—15 

0 

-49 

—4 

—12 

+1 

—67 

—37 

+36 

—15 

+15 

+2 

+8 

—3 

+70 

+9 

+25 

0 

—17 

—5 

—2 

—1 

+8 

+2 

—73 

—6 

—10 

+1 

—8 

+2 

+42 

+14 

+60 

—2 

0 

+1 

—5 

+1 

—88 

—30 

—50 

—16 

—8 

+4 

+23 

+  1 

+20 

—23 

+35 

—10 

—5 

—1 

—13 

0 

—16 

+12 

+  10 

+24 

—9 

—4 

—24 

—7 

—7 

—7 

+30 

—13 

—3 

+  1 

-8 

+3 

+49 

—2 

+37 

—13 

—20 

0 

—6 

+4 

—54 

—19 

—5 

—20 

+30 

+2 

—9 

+2 

—89 

—10 

+65 

—13 
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The  Conditions  of  Improvement 

The  conditions  of  improvement  in  typewriting  were  not 
especially  studied  by  Rejall  and  Hill,  but  their  data  permit 
us  to  study  one  sample  question, — namely,  that  of  the 
influence  of  the  Sunday  rest, — and  to  note  the  apparent  effect 
of  practice  during  an  illness. 

Comparing  the  gains  from  Saturday  to  Monday  with  the 
average  gain  from  any  one  day  to  another  from  Monday  to 
Saturday,  we  find  the  facts  of  Table  3. 

Table  3  does  not  tell  a  very  clear  story,  for  the  Sunday  effect 
is  not  alike  for  the  two  sorts  of  work,  and  is  not  closely  the 
same  for  the  two  individuals.  In  general  it  seems  favorable 
for  improvement  in  writing  the  same  short  paragraph,  and 
unfavorable  in  the  case  of  the  changing  material.  There  are 
also  complications  due  to  a  difference,  if  the  figures  are  taken 
at  their  face  value,  between  the  early  and  the  late  months 
of  practice.  The  main  facts  appear  more  clearly  if  we  combine 
each  three  successive  week-records  of  Table  3,  and  replace 
the  measure  of  gain  by  measures  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Sat.-Mon.  gain  to  the  average  gain  from  day  to  day  between 
Monday  and  Saturday.  A  minus  sign  will  equal  inferiority. 
We  then  have  Table  4. 


Table  4 — Superiority  or  Inferiority  of  the  Saturday-Monday 

Gains 


A.  E.  R. 

L.  H.  B. 

300-word 
page 

100-word 
paragraph 

300-word 
page 

100-word 
paragraph 

First  3  weeks —55 

Second  3  weeks* —48 

Third  3  weeks 

Fourth  3  weeks —79 

Fifth  3  weeks +4 

Sixth  3  weeks —6 

Seventh  3  weeks +33 

+12 

—3 

+1 
+4 
+6 
+11 

+59 

—1 

—98 

—24 

+16 

-30 
-40 

—4 

+5 

+18 

Average —25 

+5 

—17 

0 

*4  in  the  case  of  A.  E.  R. 

The  change  from  early  to  late  months  appears  most  clearly 
if  Table  3  is  condensed  into  three  divisions  for  the  first  nine, 
the  next  six,  and  the  last  six,  and  if  the  two  individuals' 
records  are  averaged.     We  then  have  Table  5. 

It  appears  that  in  writing  the  loo-word  paragraph  during 
the  last  twelve  weeks  practically  no  improvement  was  made 
from  Monday  to  Saturday. 
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Table  5— Average  Daily  Changes  in  the  Time  Required  to  Type- 
write X  Words,  Due  to  Practice  from  Monday  to  Saturday 
AND  THE  Changes  from  Saturday  to  Monday 

Average  change  from  one  practice-day  to  the  next .    Minus  signs 
equal  gains. 


Monday  to  Tuesday, 
Etc 

Saturday  to 
Monday 

300-word 
page 

100-word 
paragraph 

300-word 
page 

100-word 
paragraph 

In  the  first  9  weeks 

In  the  next  6  weeks 

In  the  last  6  weeks 

—26 
—11 
—5 

—9 

—1 

0 

+2 

+10 

+7 

—7 
—6 
—8 

T r 


Fig.  5.  Efficiency  in  Typewriting  the  Same  Paragraph  of  100  Words, 
before,  during,  and  after  illness.  Subject,  Hill.  (Each  unit 
along  the  abscissa  equals  three  days ;  the  two  three-day  periods  of 
the  illness  are  so  marked;  the  height  of  the  curve  equals  the 
time  required  to   copy  the  paragraph.) 
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The  only  notable  differences  in  physical  condition  reported 
were  an  illness  of  several  days  (Dec.  2,  3,  4  and  5)  and  a  bad 
cold  on  one  day  (Jan.  4),  both  in  the  case  of  Hill.  The 
latter  seemed  to  slacken  improvement  somewhat;  the  former 
was  almost  surely  associated  with  such  slackening.  The 
ordinary  ups  and  downs  from  day  to  day  were  so  great  that 
the  trend  of  the  curve  over  a  fairly  long  interval  has  to  be 
examined  for  evidence.  Figs.  5  and  6  show  the  facts  in  the 
case  of  the  longer  illness.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
harmful  temporary  effect  of  the  illness  on  efficiency,  and  it 
seems  to  have  reduced  improvement  in  the  case  of  typewriting 
new  material.  That  the  practice  during  the  illness  was  any 
less  beneficial  than  ordinary  practice  to  the  function  of  copy- 
ing the  same  paragraph,  seems  dubious. 


5    - 


4    - 


3    - 


Z    ' 


Fig.  6.  Efficiency  in  Typewriting  New  Material,  300  Words  Daily, 
before,  during,  and  after  illness.  Subject,  Hill,  (Each  unit 
along  the  abscissa  equals  three  days;  the  two  three-day  periods 
of  the  illnes  are  so  marked;  the  height  of  the  curve  equals  the 
time  required  to  copy  300  words.) 


EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 


By  Jonathan  F.  Scott,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  modern  times  is  the 
extraordinary  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  education  as  a  pro- 
gressive force.  Ardent  admirers  of  its  powers  hold  that 
education  is  destined  to  become  the  great  factor  in  human 
evolution,  the  chief  means  by  which  a  higher  and  better  society 
is  to  be  produced.  Some  believe  that  it  can  be  substituted  for 
religion  as  the  basis  of  ethics.  Ross  says,  in  this  connection, 
'*  The  ebb  of  religion  is  only  half  a  fact.     The  other  half  is 

the  high  tide  of  education As  the  state  shakes  itself 

loose  from  the  church,  it  reaches  out  for  the  school.  Step  by 
step  with  the  disestablishment  of  religion  proceeds  the  estab- 
lishment of  education."^  In  view  of  this  attitude  it  is  worth 
while  to  show  how  education  has  been  limited  in  the  past,  and 
is  likely  to  be  limited  in  the  future,  as  a  force  in  human 
progress. 

In  the  first  place,  history  shows  that  types  of  education  are 
the  outcome  of  social  and  economic  conditions  rather  than 
original  influences  shaping  these  conditions.  An  educational 
system  intensifies  the  dominant  conceptions  and  ideals  of  a 
civilization  and  helps  to  perpetuate  them.  It  is  therefore  more 
useful  for  carrying  out  existing  ideals  than  for  creating  new 
ones ;  it  is  narrow,  too,  in  so  far  as  the  social  conditions  from 
which  it  is  derived  are  narrow.  In  a  word,  its  limitations 
are  those  of  the  civilization  out  of  which  it  grows. 

Second,  history  shows  that  a  type  of  education  once  created 
tends  to  persist  after  the  forces  that  gave  it  birth  have  passed 
away.  It  may  even  be  transplanted  to  an  entirely  different 
civilization.  Periodical  adjustments  are  therefore  necessary 
to  bring  education  into  harmony  with  living  social  forces. 

The  problem  of  establishing  the  best  type  of  instruction  does 
not  end  here,  however,  for  the  forces  to  which  the  educational 
system  adjusts  itself — ^though  these  are  the  dominant  forces  of 
the  existing  civilization — are  not  necessarily  those  which  will 
ultimately  make  for  the  highest  progress  of  society.  In  fact, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  these  forces  have  already  been  over- 
emphasized   and   that    what    is    necessary   is   not    a    further 

^  Social  Control,  p.  175. 
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emphasis  of  them  but  a  reaction  against  or  a  new  evaluation 
of  them.  In  other  words,  if  education  merely  strengthens  the 
bias  of  a  civilization  it  is  distinctly  limited  as  an  instrument 
for  the  service  of  humanity. 

A  survey  of  various  types  of  education  in  the  past  will 
bring  out  more  clearly  these  limitations,  and  will  indicate  the 
danger  to  society  of  attempting  to  substitute  education  for 
religion. 

Sparta  furnishes  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  narrow  educa- 
tional system  growing  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  time. 
Sparta's  great  problem  was  a  military  one.  Only  through 
eternal  vigilance  could  she  maintain  her  haughty  oligarchical 
control  over  Perioeci  and  Helots,  while  her  ambitious  dreams 
of  conquest  accentuated  the  demand  for  a  rigorous  training 
of  her  citizens.  This  training  she  could  afford  to  give,  partly 
because  the  labor  of  Helots  relieved  Spartan  citizens  from  the 
necessity  of  supporting  themselves.  The  children  were 
educated  by  the  state  and  were  subjected  to  the  severest 
discipline.  Education  was  almost  entirely  physical.  Courage 
and  endurance  were  fostered,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  gentler 
virtues.  Loyalty  to  the  state  was  strengthened,  family  life 
weakened.  Their  system  of  education  was  narrow  and  brutal, 
though  it  carried  out  Spartan  ideals  and  thus  helped  to  make 
of  the  little  Lacedaemonian  community  a  great  state. 

Education  at  Athens  was  no  less  the  outcome  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  than  at  Sparta,  but  Athenian  civilization 
was  broader  and  her  education  therefore  more  diversified  than 
that  of  her  rival  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Athens  did,  indeed, 
find  it  necessary  to  be  well  prepared  for  war  and  revolt,  and 
therefore  developed  an  efficient  system  of  physical  and  military 
training.  But  danger  from  external  and  internal  enemies  was 
not  as  great  at  Athens  as  at  Sparta,  and  the  Athenian  youth 
had  opportunity  to  turn  to  other  forms  of  instruction.  This 
education,  other  than  physical  and  military,  was  made 
possible,  however,  by  "  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  slaves 
to  do  all  the  drudgery  of  life,  and  to  leave  the  dominant 
class  free  for  higher  pursuits  and  amusements."^  It  was  an 
education  not  of  the  whole  Athenian  people,  but  of  a  small 
upper  class,^  and  it  was  intended  to  prepare  for  "  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  leisure  hours."  Up  to  the  age  of  Pericles  this 
kind  of  education  consisted  almost  entirely  of  music  and. 
letters. 

As  individualism  developed  in  Athens  and  loyalty  to  the 
state  began  to  give  w^ay  before  "  eudaemonism  "   (the  search 

^Mahaffy,  Social  Life  in  Greece,  p.  259. 
'Freeman,    Schools  of   Hellas,   p.  289. 
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for  personal  happiness)  the  range  of  instruction  increased. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  a  diversified  system  of 
what  may  be  called  secondary  education  began  to  appear. 
Philosophy,  mathematics,  drawing,  painting,  and  above  all 
rhetoric,  were  among  the  subjects  taught.  It  was  not 
eudaemonism  alone  that  underlay  the  study  of  rhetoric,  for  with 
the  growth  of  democracy  a  young  man  might  hope,  with  a 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  career  in 
the  law-courts  or  in  politics. 

With  all  this  intellectual  brilliancy,  however,  Greek  civiliza- 
tion was  decaying.  The  old  religion  gave  way  before  the 
advances  of  skepticism.  The  ravages  of  war  and  the  declining 
birth-rate  caused  depopulation.  Expenditures  increased  and 
revenues  shrank,  patriotism  lost  its  lustre  and  other  virtues 
weakened.  It  was  then  that  philosophers  formulated  elaborate 
schemes  of  education  for  the  rehabitation  of  Greek  life,  but 
education  showed  itself  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  increasing  effeminancy  of  the  Greeks  was  reflected,  as 
was  seen  even  as  early  as  Aristophanes'  time,  in  the  effemi- 
nacy of  education.*  The  schools  of  the  philosophers  served 
to  increase  eudaemonism  and  to  incline  youth  to  a  life  of 
contemplation  and  intellectual  speculation,  at  a  time  when  the 
active  virtues  were  most  needed.  Greek  civilization  perished 
in  a  blaze  of  intellectual  and  artistic  glory,  and  the  great 
social  problems  remained  unsolved  until  the  advent  of 
Christianity. 

Little  need  be  said  here  of  Roman  education,  for  after 
Rome  had  passed  from  barbarism  her  learning  was  chiefly 
taken  from  Greece.  On  taking  over  this  education,  however, 
Rome  emphasized  those  subjects  best  suited  to  her  conditions, 
and  in  particular  laid  stress  on  rhetoric  and  oratory,  which 
in  the  days  of  the  republic  were  of  great  practical  importance. 
"  It  must  be  recalled,"  says  Monroe,  "  that  public  oratory  then 
performed  the  function  that  is  now  divided  between  the  press, 
the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  university."^ 

Western  Europe  having  fallen  into  a  condition  of  semi- 
barbarism  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  fuse  what  it  could  of  the  old 
Roman  civilization  with  the  new  barbarian  elements. 
Christianity  appeared,  with  ideals  destined  to  dominate 
humanity  and  to  influence  civilization  for  centuries.  Christian- 
ity, institutionalized  through  the  Catholic  Church,  took  upon 
itself  the  task  of  educating  the  barbarian,  using  for  this  pur- 

*  Davidson,  Education  of  the  Greek  People,  pp.  92  if. 

*  Monroe,  Text-book  in  the  History  of  Education,  p.  163. 
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pose  not  merely  the  Bible  and  other  religious  writings,  but 
also  something  of  the  material  provided  by  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  existing  Graeco-Roman  curriculum  was  reshaped  some- 
what to  meet  the  new  social  conditions.  The  seven  liberal 
arts  taught  in  the  Roman  schools  of  the  later  Empire*  became 
the  basis  of  medieval  school-study.  But  grammar  must  point 
morals  and  yield  itself  to  mystical  interpretations;  arithmetic 
and  astronomy  must  find  a  large  part  of  their  value  in  calcu- 
lating the  date  of  Easter.  Dialectic  must  aid  in  the  refutation 
of  heretics,  its  aptness  for  this  service  leading  churchmen  to 
value  it  highly.  In  general,  the  cloak  of  religion  was  thrown 
over  the  old  pagan  curriculum,  and  on  its  head  was  placed 
the  crown  study — theology.  Education  became  a  discipline, 
a  means  to  prepare  the  soul  for  the  future  life.  Thus  the 
Middle  Ages  crystallized  its  ideals  and  aspirations  in  its  educa- 
tional system;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  civilization  was 
mirrored  in  the  narrowness  of  the  instruction. 

At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  social  conditions  brought 
to  the  classical  literatures  a  new  importance  in  education. 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  united  to  do  them  homage. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  task  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  to 
educate  the  barbarian  up  to  a  point  where  he  could  carry  on 
the  civilization  of  the  world.  The  Middle  Ages  could  not 
take  up  the  work  of  civilizing  Europe  at  the  point  where  Rome 
stopped,  for  the  medieval  man  was  incapable  of  comprehending 
Roman  civilization  and  was  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  it. 
Much  of  the  literature  of  antiquity  was  lost  or  buried  in 
monasteries.  Gradually,  however,  the  religious  opposition  to 
antiquity  decreased  in  effectiveness,  the  things  of  this  world 
exercised  a  stronger  appeal,  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  became  accessible  in  larger  numbers  to  Western 
Europeans,  and  were  better  comprehended  than  in  earlier  days. 
In  a  word  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  developed."^ 

When  this  power  of  understanding  the  ancient  world  had 
been  achieved,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  for  the 
European  to  turn  back  with  enthusiasm  to  the  literatures  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  beside  which  most  of  the  writings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  as  the  compositions  of  children?  Europe 
came  to  look  upon  the  classics  as  the  only  true  sources  of 
culture ;  it  turned  to  them  also  as  the  great  reservoirs  of 
practical  information.  "  It  should  be  remembered,"  says 
Woodward,  ''  that  one  obvious  motive  to  the  reading  of  classi- 

'Abelson,  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  p.  6. 

^  The  question  of  the  time  at  which  the  classical  Renaissance  began 
need  not  concern  us  here.  There  was  an  important  humanistic  move- 
ment in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  But  the  roots  of  the 
Renaissance  extended  back  even  farther  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
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cal,  and  particularly  of  Greek  authors  lay  in  the  fact  that 
every  student  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  ethical  and  scientific 
lore  enshrined   in   ancient  literature,  was  compelled  to  have 

recourse  to  original  sources To  read  Roman  history 

involved  of  necessity  a  first-hand  study  of  Livy.  Greek  history 
was  only  to  be  had  from  Thucydides,  Zenophon,  or  Plutarch. 
Geography  must  be  learnt  from  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  Mela  or 
Dionysius.  Aristotle,  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  were  the  indis- 
pensable manuals  of  science."^  Thus  antiquity  profoundly 
modified  European  civilization;  and  the  schools,  responding 
to  this  change,  gradually  gave  to  the  classical  writings  a  leading 
place  in  the  curriculum. 

The  great  revolt  against  the  Catholic  Church  had  its  share, 
too,  in  altering  the  studies  of  the  schools.  In  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
for  the  exposition  of  correct  theology.  In  the  theological 
warfare  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  the  combats 
among  the  various  Protestant  sects,  matters  of  doctrine 
became  all-important ;  and  the  Scriptures  had  to  be  studied  in 
the  original  tongues,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  order  to  avoid 
incorrect  interpretation  as  far  as  possible.  Nor  could  any 
theologian  aflford  to  neglect  Latin,  the  language  of  the  bulk 
of  ecclesiastical  writings.^ 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  why  Latin  and  Greek  became  the 
staples  of  study  in  the  schools.  Western  Europe,  its  pre- 
liminary education  completed,  must  build  upon  antiquity  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

Religion,  also,  saw  in  the  classical  languages  and  in  Hebrew 
the  keys  for  unlocking  the  Scriptures,  the  weapons  of 
theological  warfare.  Thus  a  dominantly  classical  education 
met  the  social  demands  of  the  time. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  education  does  not 
always  respond  readily  to  the  demands  of  new  social  forces. 
So  strong  are  the  influences  of  tradition,  inertia  and  conserva- 

*  Education  during  the  Renaissance,  p.  19;  other  examples  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  classic  writers  might  be  cited: — Cicero  and 
Quintilian  for  oratory,  Vergil  for  agriculture,  Galen  and  Hippocrates 
for  medicine,  Euclid  for  geometry,  etc. 

"  In  the  oft-quoted  preamble  of  the  Massachusetts  school  act  of 
1647  lies  a  good  illustration  of  the  emphasis  laid  by  Protestants  on 
the  teaching  of  languages,  with  the  reasons  therefor :  "  It  being  one 
chiefe  piect  of  yt  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  ye  Scriptures,  as  in  form^  times  by  keeping  y^  in  an  unknowne 
tongue,  so  in  these  latt^  times  by  pswading  from  ye  use  of  tongues, 
yt  so  at  least  ye  true  sence  &  meaning  of  ye  originall  rnight  be  clouded 
by  false  glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers,  y*  learning  may  not  be 
buried  in  ye  grave  of  o^  fath^s  in  ye  church  &  commonwealth,  the 
Lord  assisting  or  endeavors," — etc. 
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tism  over  systems  of  education  that  these  are  not  easily  recon- 
structed, no  matter  how  pressing  the  demands  from  the  outer 
world.  The  studies  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  of  so  great 
practical  value  in  the  free  days  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
retained  their  place  in  the  schools  under  the  imperial  hierarchy, 
serving  chiefly  to  set  the  sign  of  culture  on  a  decadent 
aristocracy.  The  curriculum  of  the  Roman  schools  in  the  last 
centuries  of  the  empire  was  taken  over  by  the  Middle  Ages 
and,  somewhat  modified,  held  its  own  in  church  schools  for' 
centuries  in  spite  of  the  antagonism  of  medieval  ideals  to  those 
of  Rome. 

In  the  same  way  the  classics  long  held  their  prominent 
position  in  education,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  value  to 
society  was  inevitably  decreased  as  civilization  changed  and 
advanced. 

The  very  fact  of  its  absorption  by  the  modern  world  lessened 
the  value  of  antiquity  in  European  education.  This  process 
of  absorption  went  on  gradually.  The  classic  writings  which 
had  opened  up  a  new  world  to  the  European  of  the  Renais- 
sance were  translated  into  the  vernacular  languages  and 
thereby  the  need  of  turning  to  the  ancient  tongues  was 
diminished.  Furthermore,  vernacular  literatures,  French, 
English  and  Italian,  arose  to  rival  in  beauty  and  grace  the 
writings  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Homer,  once  the  incomparable, 
yielded  to  the  supreme  genius  of  Shakespeare.  Out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  fed  by  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
Galen,  Eratosthenes  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  rose 
the  current  of  modern  science,  deflected  somewhat  from  its 
course  by  the  theological  strife  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  returning  to  its  channel  and  growing  to  a  mighty 
stream  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Through  experi- 
mentation, investigation  and  research  a  vast  body  of  knowledge 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  affecting  life  on  every  side,  was 
given  to  the  modern  world.  This  new  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  new  literature,  had  ultimately  to  find  its  place  in  the 
schools. 

The  reasons  offered  by  religion  for  the  study  of  the  classics 
lost  weight,  too,  as  civilization  altered.  Religious  zeal  waned, 
especially  after  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  the  careful  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  became  of  less  and  less  importance- 
men  were  turning  to  other  interests.  With  the  growth  of 
science  and  the  parallel  development  of  philosophy,  the  world 
became  more  skeptical ;  men  questioned  even  the  fundamentals 
of  Christianity.  The  questions  of  these  skeptics  could  not 
be  settled  by  proof  from  the  Bible,  for  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures     themselves    was    doubted.      The    old    weapons 
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furnished  by  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  holy  writings 
were  too  dull  for  the  battle  with  the  new  knowledge.^^ 

Two  other  influences  which  have  worked  powerfully  to  shape 
our  modern  civilization  have  injured  the  power  of  the  old 
classical  education.  Democracy  has  given  the  common  man  an 
amount  of  power  that  would  astonish  his  predecessor  of  a  few 
centuries  ago.  Through  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  he  has 
come  to  share  in  governmental  activities  and  is  constantly 
forcing  some  new  recognition  of  his  strength.  The  ultimate 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  democracy  on  education  no  one  can  yet 
foresee,  but  they  certainly  do  not  tend  toward  a  dominantly 
classical  curriculum. 

The  other  important  influence  is  that  of  commercial  and 
industrial  advance.  With  the  opening  of  the  modern  era, 
began  a  commercial  development  which  in  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  grew  to  enormous  propor- 
tions. In  the  eighteenth  century  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery  initiated  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Science  was 
harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  industrialism,  and  made  to  draw 
it  along  the  road  of  material  progress.  Great  smoky  cities 
sprang  up,  holding  out  grimy  beckoning  hands  to  the  workers 
on  the  farms.  The  middle  class — manufacturers  and  trades- 
men— gained  enormously  in  power  and  importance,  and  their 
ideas  and  modes  of  living  have  profoundly  affected  modern 
civilization. 

With  the  changed  social  conditions  resulting  from  these 
influences  the  old  classico-religious  education,  growing  out  of 
Reformation  and  Renaissance,  bore  no  very  close  relation. 
But  so  deeply  was  it  rooted  in  the  school  systems  of  Europe 
and  America  that  it  persisted  long  after  the  forces  that  gave 
it  birth  had  lost  their  vital  power. 

Gradually,  however,  modern  civilization  has  been  forcing 
an  adjustment  of  education  to  its  real  or  supposed  needs ;  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  this  adjustment  to-day.  During  the  past 
century  the  ideal  of  democracy,  working  with  other  influences, 
especially  the  economic,  has  brought  about  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  free  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  But 
there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  school  has  not  responded 
sufficiently  to  the  economic  demands  of  the  age.  Commercial- 
ism and  industrialism  have  become  factors  so^  powerful  in 
civilization  that  the  school  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them;  the 
practical,  utilitarian  character  of  our  modern  world  demands 
their  recognition. 

Hence  the  emphasis  on  industrial  and  vocational  education. 

^"  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  these  weapons  are  still  used 
by  some  clergymen  who  seem  to  think  them  sufficient  to  conquer 
the  enemies  of  religion. 
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The  economic  pressure  on  the  American  school  is  particu- 
larly strong  at  the  present  moment.  With  the  passing  of 
frontier  conditions  in  our  country,  competition  is  increasing 
among  workers  and  there  is  less  and  less  room  for  the  un- 
trained mechanic.  The  old  apprentice  system  has  virtually 
passed  away,  and  no  adequate  scheme  of  instruction  has  yet 
been  established  tO'  take  its  place ;  manufacturers  complain  of 
the  dearth  of  skilled  workmen.  American  manufacturers  are 
invading  foreign  markets  and  attempting  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  manufactures  of  countries  that  have  definitely 
adopted  systems  of  industrial  and  technical  education.  The 
economic  success  of  Germany  is  attributed  largely  to  her 
adoption  of  this  sort  of  education,  and  American  national 
ambition  demands  the  use  of  the  same  means.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  as  success  in  the  economic  struggle  seems 
to  our  age  all-important,  the  future  is  likely  to  see  the  adoption 
of  a  type  of  education  far  more  practical  than  that  of  to-day.^^ 

In  this  success  lies  the  possibility  of  danger.  As  in  the  past 
education  has  been  too  military,  too  unmoral  or  too  religious, 
so  in  the  future  it  may  become  too  utilitarian,  thus  intensify- 
ing the  practicality  of  a  civilization  already  over-materialistic. 
No  doubt  more  practical  instruction  of  the  kind  now  coming 
to  the  front  is  truly  needed  for  the  solution  of  present  prob- 
lems, but  if  it  dominates  the  school,  society  will  ultimately 
suifer.i2 

There  are,  indeed,  possibilities  of  a  broader  education  in  the 
future  than  the  past  has  yet  known.  The  tendency  is  stronger 
to-day  than  ever  before  to  psychologize  education,  to  adjust 
it  to  the  needs,  interests  and  capacities  of  the  child ;  and  as 
the  nature  of  the  child  is  many-sided,  so  we  may  perhaps  have 
an  approach  toward  a  many-sided  education.  The  school  may 
thus  lay  a  necessary  emphasis  on  certain  factors  which  the 
existing  civilization  minimizes.  But  even  so,  studies  which 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  prejudices  of  society  at  any  given 
period  will  find  it  hard  to  secure  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
curriculum. 

The  limitations  from  which  education  has  suffered  in  the 
past  show,  then,  the  danger  of  attempting  to  substitute  it  for 
religion.     The  great  strength  of  religion  lies  in  the  fact  that 

"  Scott,  J.  F.,  Economic  Reasons  for  Vocational  Education,  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  June,  1913. 

^^At  the  present  time  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  retain  the  old 
instruction  while  introducing  the  new.  The  result  is  that  the  curriculum 
is  frequently  loaded  down  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Will  the 
school  be  able  to  carry  this  burden?  Will  not  many  of  the  older 
studies  either  disappear  or  occupy  a  much  smaller  place  in  the  school 
programme  ? 
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it  can  furnish  high  ideals  and  supply  the  motive  power  for 
carrying  them  out.  Thus  it  can  be  and  has  been  a  great  force 
in  human  progress.  "  In  the  world's  history,"  says  an  eminent 
scholar,  *'  no  culture,  no  education,  no  political  training,  has 
been  able  to  rival  the  mature  and  ultimate  effects  of  Christian- 
ity in  humanising  society."^^ 

Education  is  an  instrument  rather  than  a  creative  force. 
Its  history  shows  it  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  social  and 
economic  conditions.  It  has  been  useful  in  intensifying  these 
conditions,  in  carrying  out  existing  ideals.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can,  of  itself,  create  the  influences  by  which 
humanity  is  to  be  uplifted ;  for  these  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

"  Mahaflfy,  Social  Life  in  Greece,  p.  237. 
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By  Martha  MacLear 


The  teaching  profession  is  one  of  the  most  taxing  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  engrossing  of  all  the  professions.  It  may  be  compared 
with  the  ministry  in  that  it  seeks  to  develop  character;  with  medi- 
cine, in  that  it  aims  to  preserve  and  restore  health ;  with  law,  in  that 
it  acts  as  mediator  between  the  public  and  the  schools;  with  social 
work,  in  that  it  feels  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  home  environ- 
ment of  the  pupils  and  social  conditions  of  the  city.  If  this  were 
not  enough,  the  members  of  this  profession  are  required  to  rival 
the  business  world  in  the  keeping  of  records,  accounts  and  statistics; 
the  tact  of  a  diplomat;  the  stern  discipline  of  a  policeman;  and  the 
reassuring  gentleness  of  a  mother.  ^  All  of  this  is  aside  from  any 
teaching  per  se  which  may  be  required  or  any  amount  of  scholar- 
ship that  may  be  needed  to  make  the  work  effective.  In  the  light 
of  these  facts,  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  few  men  go  into  teaching 
but  that  any  go;  not  that  there  are  so  few  first-class  teachers  but 
that  there  are  any;  not  so  wonderful  that  the  profession  needs  holi- 
days and  that  so  many  lose  their  health  but  that  any  survive. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  untrained  teachers  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  accusation  holds  good.  But  one  might  well  pause  and 
ask  in  what  way  they  need  more  training.  Is  more  book  knowl- 
edge needed?  undoubtedly  yes.  Is  more  training  in  method  needed? 
assuredly  so.  But  will  these  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  taxing 
profession?  Can  mere  book  knowledge  or  facility  in  method  make 
one  capable  of  assuming  all  the  offices  of  a  lawyer,  a  minister,  a 
doctor,  a  diplomat,  a  mother,  a  policeman  or  a  business  man?  Book 
learning  and  method  will  help  in  the  simple  art  of  teaching,  but 
nothing  can  avail  for  success  in  the  difficult  art  of  education  but  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  life  itself. 

The  stricture  has  been  made  that  a  teacher  goes  out  of  one  door 
of  the  college  or  normal  school  and  straightway  into  the  door  of 
the  school.  Enclosed  always  between  four  walls,  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance with  life  is  had.  In  addition  he  is  so  shut  in  by  the  walls 
of  class  that  he  is  afraid  to  move  in  any  human  direction  for  fear 
of  losing  caste.  Temperamentally  the  profession  inclines  to  bookish- 
ness  and  intellectual  snobbery.  These  conditions  the  colleges  and 
normal  schools  can  help  only  indirectly.  Especially  are  the  normal 
schools,  which  draw  their  clientele  from  a  small  locality,  powerless  to 
meet  such  a  need.  A  large  university  offers  better  opportunity,  but 
at  best  can  offer  only  the  suggestion  that  such  a  need  exists  and 
point  the  way  to  the  remedy. 

What  road  shall  the  teacher  pursue  to  fit  himself  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  that  will  be  made  of  him?  What  can  he  do  to  make 
himself  fit  to  be  a  leader  in  the  community,  for  a  teacher  must  be 
a  leader  or  he  is  recreant  to  his  trust.  There  is  one  way  and  only 
one  way  to  even  approximate  such  an  all-round  development  and  that 
is  by  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  community  life. 
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Teachers  live  too  much  to  themselves.  They  form  too  much  a 
class  apart.  They  are  so  prone  to  become  over  much  engrossed  in 
the  small  details  of  their  profession  (this,  of  course,  is  especially 
true  of  women),  that  they  forget  the  larger  outlook.  All  teachers 
can  talk  about  their  grade  or  school;  few  teachers  can  talk  about 
education  in  a  large  way.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  had  a  striking  example 
of  this  limitation.  I  tried  to  form  an  educational  club  of  teachers, 
but  failed.  The  reason  given  by  all  was  that  they  were  too  busy  and 
that,  as  we  were  not  teaching  the  same  subjects,  there  could  be  no 
points  of  common  interest.  In  other  words,  they  were  so  engrossed 
with  the  details  of  their  own  small  sphere  that  they  had  no  time  to 
give  to  a  larger  vision. 

What  does  it  mean  to  become  part  of  the  community  life?  It 
means  to  be  recognized  as  a  vital  member  of  the  community,  as  a 
personality,  not  as  a  teacher.  It  means  to  be  able  to  feel  the  throb 
of  the  community  life,  to  be  alive  at  all  points  to  what  is  going  on ; 
to  be  able  to  talk,  without  dogmatism,  to  any  one,  from  the  learned 
scholar  to  the  frivolous  society  girl,  from  the  club  woman  to  the 
tired  mother.  In  short,  it  means  to  be  alive  with  human  sympathy 
and  interest  for  all  phases  of  life  and  for  all  conditions  of  men. 

But  how  may  this  be  accomplished?  First  by  keeping  oneself  in 
good  physical  condition,  for  the  world  always  looks  askew  to  a  sickly 
person.  With  good  health  as  an  asset,  it  will  be  easy  to  makel 
friends  with  all  kinds  of  people.  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
lack  of  esprit  de  corps,  I  would  say  that  it  is  best  for  a  teacher  to 
have  the  most  of  his  friends  outside  of  the  profession.  Three  or 
four  teachers  at  most  might  be  the  quota.  The  rest  of  his  friends 
might  well  be  lawyers,  doctors  or  business  men,  especially  some  social 
workers.  An  actor  or  musician,  a  soldier  or  an  artist  would  be 
valuable  additions  to  his  circle. 

One  can  readily  see  that  such  a  circle  of  friends  would  call  for 
the  development  of  various  sides  of  a  man's  nature.  It  would 
necessarily  broaden  his  interests  and  lead  him  into  paths  far  afield. 
But  he  would  return  to  his  work  with  mind  refreshed  and  hope 
renewed. 

But  there  are  other  friends,  besides  living  ones,  who  cannot  be 
neglected.  There  are  books,  the  guide  and  comforter  of  many  hours, 
which  one  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  Not  only  are  the  classics 
waiting  to  give  us  inspiration  but  there  are  a  host  of  contemporary 
writers  for  whom  it  is  worth  while  giving  up  a  bit  of  gossip  or  a 
moving  picture  show.  Galsworthy,  Chesterton,  Bernard  Shaw,  Synge, 
Yeats,  Masefield,  Noyes,  and  a  host  of  others  are  doing  work  that 
should  receive  our  consideration. 

Then  there  are  concerts  and  plays,  lectures  and  political  meetings, 
the  daily  press  and  one  good  club  at  least.  All  of  which  are  as 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  teacher  as  the  food  he  eats. 

Quite  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  profession  is  a  hobby.  Edu- 
cationally it  is  called  an  avocation — some  commanding  interest  outside 
of  one's  specialty.  It  may  be  art,  it  may  be  music,  it  may  be  walking 
or  birds  or  flowers,  it  may  be  equal  suffrage  or  reform.  Any  live 
issue  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  keeping  the  teacher  young  and 
alert.  And  such  an  extra-curriculum  activity  will  be  like  a  live  wire 
in  making  connections  with  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  where  is  one  to  find  time  for  all 
of  these  activities?  By  first  going  to  his  task  well  prepared  in  his 
profession ;  by  making  haste  slowly  until  he  has  found  himself,  for 
all  good  things  are  worth  waiting  for. 

Among   the    many   things    extraneous    to   the    curriculum    that    we 
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learned  at  college  was  this — Never  attend  a  faculty  meeting  unless 
due  notice  of  a  week's  time  has  been  given.  For  it  is  impossible  for 
a  superintendent  or  principal  to  buy  a  teacher  body  and  soul.  The 
time  outside  of  school  hours  belongs  to  the  teacher  and  cannot  be 
taken  by  the  principal  unless  due  notice  is  given.  This  is  to  look 
at  the  school  from  the  teacher's  viewpoint  but  such  a  view  must  be 
taken  if  teachers  are  to  grow. 

It  is  unwise  to  spend  much  time  on  details ;  better  slight  the  non- 
essentials. It  is  never  wise  to  be  a  slave  to  correcting  papers,  espe- 
cially English  papers.  If  the  school  will  not  provide  a  reader  of 
compositions,  the  teacher  might  correct  only  three  out  of  five.  No 
school  has  a  right  to  stunt  a  teacher's  growth.  One  great  leakage 
is  the  time  spent  gossiping  about  the  other  teachers  or  the  pupils  or 
criticizing  the  principal  or  supervisor.  Work  easily  done,  without 
worry,  is  among  the  first  essentials  to  the  gaining  of  leisure.  If 
the  teacher  is  to  be  to  the  school  all  that  he  should  be  then  he  must 
be  a  vital,  well-rounded  personality.  And  he  can  be  this  only  through 
having  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  to  mingle  in  the  community  life. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  have  some  life  outside  the  school. 
It  is  a  vivid  realization  of  what  life  is  and  what  life  means  that 
make  for  a  vital  individuality,  the  only  kind  of  individuality  that 
counts  in  unconscious  tuition,  which,  after  all,  is  the  largest  part  of 
any  work  in  the  school.  It  is  by  the  power  of  suggestion  that  we 
accomplish  the  most  for  our  students.  At  best  we  can  give  them 
only  a  modicum  of  knowledge.  But  we  can  inspire  them  to  live,  if 
we  ourselves  are  vividly  alive. 


i 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  DANISH  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SURVEY  TO  CHILD-STUDY 


By    A.     N.     GiLBERTSON 


In  1904  was  appointed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, an  Anthropological  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
an  anthropological  survey  of  Denmark.  The  Committee  has  published 
a  partial  report  of  its  researches,  which  are  still  being  continued.  The 
report,  entitled  "  Meddelelser  om  Danmarks  Antropologi "  (Communi- 
cations on  the  Anthropology  of  Denmark),  consists  of  studies  on  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Danish  population,  including  the  height 
and  weight  of  the  body,  the  form  and  size  of  the  head,  the  correla- 
tion between  the  height  of  the  body  and  the  dimensions  of  the  head, 
the  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  etc. 

Several  of  the  studies  are  of  special  interest  from  the  standpoint 
of  child-study.  Two  of  these,  by  Povl  Heiberg  and  H.  J.  Hansen, 
are  on  the  weight  of  new-born  children;  one,  by  Foul  Hertz,  is  on 
the  growth  of  children  during  school  years,  and  two,  by  Soren  Han- 
sen and  Harald  Westergaard,  deal  with  the  question  of  the  alleged 
inferiority  of  first-born  children. 

The  Weight  of  New-born  Children 

Heiberg  makes  a  searching  examination  of  the  data  on  the  subject 
already  found  in  the  literature.  He  finds  that  most  earlier  writers 
were  too  content  with  loose  statements  and  further  that  they  laid 
too  much  stress  on  extremes.  Thus  he,  criticizes  Vierordt,  in  the 
much-used  "  Daten  und  Tabellen  "  (1906)  for  bringing  together  data 
given  by  some  thirty  writers,  without  any  critical  analysis  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  data.  For  instance,  Vierordt  gives  252  obser- 
vations of  one  investigator  the  same  weight  as  over  3,000  of  another. 

The  author  emphasizes,  and  illustrates  from  earlier  studies,  the 
necessity  of  extreme  care  in  securing  and  analysing  data.  "  General 
averages  are  worthless,  unless  the  components  and  their  relative  values 
are  known,"  for  instance,  the  sex  of  the  children,  the  proportion  of 
first-born,  accuracy  of  the  weighing,  etc.  The  difference  between  the 
weights  of  boys  and  girls  is  so  great,  that  fairly  small  changes  in 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  will  affect  the  average.  Further, 
it  has  earlier  been  shown  that  the  weight  of  the  first-born  is  less  than 
that  of  the  later  children.  The  changes  this  difference  may  make  in 
the  general  average  can  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
weight  rises  by  no  less  than  75  gm.  in  each  successive  birth. 

As  an  example  of  the  importance  of  exactness  in  weighing  the 
child  the  author  gives  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  3,000  children 
the  average  weight  measured  to  50  gm.  was  3,378.0  gm.,  but  if  the 
weight  is  taken  no  nearer  than  150  gm.  this  average  weight  would 
be  3,376.5  gm.  and  with  an  exactness  of  only  250  gm.  (about  half  a 
pound)  on  each  weighing,  the  average  would  be  only  3367.7  gm." 
He  points  out  that  "  the  tendency  of  observers  to  discard  the  lowest 
values  and  to  prefer  even  numbers  must  also  be  taken  into  account." 
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Since  the  difference  in  the  average  weight  of  new-born  children 
in  two  groups  is  necessarily  of  small  dimensions,  the  material  must  be 
collected  under  very  strict  conditions.  These  conditions  the  author 
summarizes  as  follows :  "  In  each  of  the  two  groups  the  number  of 
records  must  be  at  2-3000  (the  average  error  would  then  be  about 
9  gm.).  The  sex  of  the  children,  also  whether  first-born,  second-born, 
etc.,  must  be  known.  Further,  the  exactness  of  the  weighing  should 
be  stated,  as  also  where  and  how  the  lower  limit  is  determined.  Other 
details  should  also  be  considered  {e.g.  the  exact  time  when  the  weight 
has  been  taken  in  relation  to  birth  and  so  on.)" 

The  data  analysed  by  Heiberg  consisted  of  records  of  over  3,000 
new-born  children  from  the  provinces  and  from  the  maternity  hos- 
pital in  Copenhagen.  H.  J.  Hansen's  calculations  are  based  on  data 
concerning  some  6,000  children.  The  latter  data  were  collected  during 
ten  years  of  his  country  practice  as  district  physician.  He  makes  a 
comparison  between  these  data  and  others  from  the  maternity  hos- 
pital in  the  capital.  Heiberg  also  treats  separately  the  records  from 
the  provinces   and  from  the  Copenhagen  institution. 

Both  investigators  find  a  significant  difference  in  the  average  weights 
of  the  two  groups  of  children,  the  weight  of  the  new-born  in  the 
rural  districts  being  greater  than  that  of  the  hospital  infants. 

He  finds  that  the  weight  increases  with  successive  births.  A  like 
result  is  obtained  by  Heiberg.  The  latter,  after  allowing  for  this 
factor,  concludes  that  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  age  of 
mother  and  the  weight  of  the  child  at  birth.  Hansen's  calculations, 
on  the  other  hand,  disclose,  after  a  process  of  elimination,  an  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  mother's  age  on  the  increasing  weight  of  the 
successive  children.  But  this  factor  he  considers  as  of  minor  im- 
portance. "  The  weight  depends  much  more  in  general  on  the  number 
of  previous  births  than  on  the  age  of  the  mother." 

This  author  takes  up  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  successive 
children  and  the  age  of  the  mother  at  her  first  pregnancy,  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  an  optimum  period  for  the  beginning  of  child- 
bearing.  He  finds  that  the  children  of  mothers  beginning  child-bear- 
ing between  the  ages  of  30  and  34  inclusive  have  the  greatest  average 
weight,  exceeding  those  of  women  who  enter  upon  maternity  at  an 
earlier  or  a  later  age.  Hence,  according  to  Hansen,  "  the  age-group 
30-34  years  seems  to  be  the  optimum  period  for  the  beginning  of 
child-bearing,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  weight  of  the  later 
children." 

A  correlation  between  the  economic  condition  of  the  mother  and 
the  weight  of  the  new-born  child  is  revealed  in  the  figures  from  the 
country  districts,  the  more  favored  the  position  of  the  mother  is 
in  this  respect  the  greater  is  the  weight  of  the  children.  But  a  com- 
parison of  the  results  from  the  poorest  classes  in  the  rural  com- 
munities with  those  from  the  maternity  hospital  in  Copenhagen  shows 
a  considerable  difference  in  favor  of   the   former. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  determine  whether  this  difference  may 
not  be  due  to  the  preponderance  of  illegitimate  children  in  the  Copen- 
hagen records  (about  80  per  cent).  First  he  compares  the  weight  of 
the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  in  his  own  records  from  the 
country,  taking  account,  by  successive  eliminations,  of  three  factors 
which  might  enter  into  the  result,  namely,  age  of  mother,  number  of 
children,  and  economic  condition.  The  result  shows  that  the  illegiti- 
mate children  are  smaller  than  the  legitimate.  Then  comparing  the 
results  from  the  illegitimate  children  from  the  country  with  the  ma- 
terial from  the  maternity  hospital,  the  author  finds  that  the  country 
children  of  this  group  weigh  more  than  the  hospital  children.     This 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mothers  of  the  latter  average  two  or 
three  years  older.  "  Thus,"  he  concludes,  "  it  is  not  merely  the  ille- 
gitimacy which  reduces  the  weight  of  the  children,  but  much  more 
the  poverty."  For  while  the  unmarried  mothers  in  the  country  are  as  a 
rule  poor,  this  is  even  to  a  greater  degree  true  of  this  class  in  Copen- 
hagen. Then  too  life  in  the  country  is  on  the  whole  more  healthful 
than  in  the  metropolis,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  presumed  to 
have   an  important  influence  on  the  weight  of   the   children. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  well-known  folk-belief  that  so-called 
"  children  of  love  "  are  especially  vigorous.  But  our  Danish  authority 
points  out  that  if  this  circumstance  should  be  investigated,  the  dis- 
tinction should  be  made,  not  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, but  between  those  conceived  before  and  those  conceived  in 
marriage.  "  To  have  this  matter  investigated  would  be  of  interest, 
but  it  would  necessitate  an  extensive  study  of  church  records,"  he 
concludes. 

Another  point  considered  by  Hansen  is  whether  there  is  any 
correlation  between  the  weight  of  the  new-born  children  and  the 
month  or  season  of  the  year.  He  finds  that  the  average  weight  is 
greatest  in  the  autumn,  and  decreases  through  the  winter  until  spring, 
when  it  reaches  its  minimum;  then  it  rises  through  the  summer,  when 
it  is  about  the  same  as  in  winter.  This  corresponds  inversely  to  the 
curve  for  the  death-  and  sick-rate  in  Denmark,  which  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum in  March  and  its  minimum  in  September  and  October. 

Lastly,  the  author  considers  the  bearing  of  these  data  on  the 
problem  of  the  numerical  relation  of  the  sexes.  His  figures  indicate 
that  the  younger  the  mothers  are  at  the  beginning  of  child-bearing, 
the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  boys.  No  data  were  collected  on  the 
age  of  the  fathers.  But  from  other  sources,  it  is  learned  that  the 
younger  the  woman  is  at  marriage,  the  older  is  the  father  compared 
with  her  age.  Thus  women  under  20  marry  on  the  average  men  25.6 
years  of  age;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  series  of  diminishing  dif- 
ferences, women  45  to  50  years  old  marry  men  of  an  average  age  of 
47.4  years.  This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  the  Hofacker-Sadler 
theory  that  where  the  mother  is  younger  than  the  father,  more  boys 
are  born  of  the  union,  and  vice  versa. 


The  Growth  of  Children  of  School  Age 

Hertz,  the  author  of  the  study  on  this  subject,  formerly  docent 
in  school  hygiene  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  observes,  "At 
no  other  age  does  the  good  or  evil  of  the  surrounding  conditions  make 
such  a  marked  impression  on  the  bodily  structure  as  just  in  the  years 
of  childhood  and  growth.  The  development  of  children  should  be 
carefully  followed  by  means  of  accurate  measurements."  In  doing 
so  a  distinction  should  be  made  not  only  between  boys  and  girls, 
town  and  country,  different  sections  of  the  land,  but  also  between 
different  classes  of  the  community. 

The  Anthropological  Committee  has  made  a  general  and  systematic 
study  of  the  children  attending  the  compulsory  schools,  in  order  to 
determine  "whether  the  great  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  generation  towards  improving  the  conditions  of  school  life,  have 
resulted  in  any  appreciable  progress  with  regard  to  the  bodily  develop- 
ment of  the  children." 

Hertz  deals  with  the  measurements  made  on  2,365  children  attend- 
ing two  schools  in  Copenhagen.  These  schools  represent  different 
classes  of  the  community;  the  one  is  a  paying  school,   the  other  a 
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free  school.  "With  certain  small  reservations  each  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  class  of  children  that  would  attend  such 
schools  in  general.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  hygienic  and  economic  regards  between  the  homes 
which  send  their  children  to  the  paying  schools.  The  health  is  better 
in  the  latter,  as  also  the  clothing  and  general  cleanliness.  The  inter- 
esting question  was  then  to  ascertain  whether  these  conditions  were 
reflected  in  the  bodily  measurements." 

The  tables  for  weight  and  height  "  give  an  unmistakable  answer 
to  the  question."  Comparing  the  children  of  each  year  between  6 
and  13,  Hertz  finds  that  the  children  of  the  paying  school  (and  this 
is  true  of  both  sexes),  are  throughout  heavier  and  taller.  The  dif- 
ference varies  at  different  ages,  being  at  a  minimum  at  about  the 
tenth  year,  for  both  height  and  weight.  These  phenomena  the  author 
explains  on  two  principles,  namely,  "  the  influence  of  harmful  con- 
ditions is  most  felt  at  the  periods  when  development  should  be  pro- 
ceeding most  rapidly,  and  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  growth-energy 
before  puberty  sets  in." 

A  comparison  is  made  between  the  children  of  the  capital  with 
those  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  found  that  the  Copen- 
hagen children  have  throughout  the  smaller  measurements.  This  is 
especially  significant  in  connection  with  Hansen's  and  Heiberg's 
figures  for  the  relative  weights  of  new-born  children  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces,  noted  above.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  S.  H.  A. 
Rambusch,  in  a  study  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  school-children 
in  some  parishes  in  central  Jutland  (also  published  in  this  report), 
finds  that  the  sons  of  farm-proprietors  (gaardmsend)  and  of  cottagers 
or  crofters  (husmsend)  are  at  the  same  level  in  regard  to  height, 
while  the  daughters  of  the  farmers  are  a  little  taller  than  those  of 
the  cottagers,  a  condition  which  he  ascribes  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  former  are  not  exposed  to  so  much  work  as  the  latter. 

A  further  comparison  is  made  between  the  present  measurements 
and  the  results  obtained  27  years  previously.  It  would  appear  that 
while  the  boys  have  remained  stationary,  the  girls  have  increased  con- 
siderably in  weight  during  that  period. 

Measurements  of  the  chest  show  that  the  expansion  increases  year 
by  year,  the  increase  being  greater  for  the  boys  than  for  the  girls. 
The  latter  fact  is  referred  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  gymnastic  exercise 
among  the  girls. 

The  Quality  of  First-born  Children 

Soren  Hansen,  in  his  study  of  this  question,  points  out  that  "  in 
most  civilized  countries  the  great  decline  in  fertility  has  in  recent 
years  given  rise  to  the  fear  that  the  supposed  weakness  of  the  first- 
born children  may  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  general  standard  of  the 
race."  He  states  that  "to  Karl  Pearson  belongs  the  hoonr  of  first 
displaying  the  eugenic  importance  of  the  question." 

It  is  well  known  that  many  distinguished  men  were  the  youngest 
in  the  family.  J.  F.  Cooper  was  the  eleventh  child,  Holberg  the 
twelfth,  Schubert  the  fifteenth,  Franklin  the  seventeenth,  H.  C.  Ander- 
sen the  twenty-first,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  Linnaeus,  Goethe,  Bjorn- 
son  and  many  others  were  the  first  born ;  Napoleon  was  the  second 
child,  Balzac  the  third,  etc.  "  The  general  opinion  that  the  later  born 
possess  more  genius  or  talent  must  be  relegated,  on  the  available 
evidence,  to  the  region  of  fairy  tales  of  Cinderella  and  the  youngest 
son  who  wins  the  princess." 

The  author  has  analyzed  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  reports  of 
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an  institution  for  feeble-minded  in  Copenhagen.  His  calculations 
show  that  the  actual  proportion  of  first-born  among  the  feeble-minded 
is  far  in  excess  of  that  expected  in  a  normal  distribution.  Pearson 
found  a  like  condition  among  tuberculosis  patients.  ("A  first  study 
of  the  statistics  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,"  Lxjndon,  1907).  But 
Soren  Hansen  notes  that  "  if  this  excess  were  due  to  some  factor  con- 
nected solely  with  the  first  birth  or  first  conception,  then  the  counter- 
balancing might  be  expected  to  begin  already  with  the  second-born,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  second  and  third  children  are  more  fre- 
quently represented  among  the  feeble-minded  than  they  should  be, 
if  the  detrimental  condition  only  affected  the  first  born."  Similar 
results  from  another  asylum  suggest  that  it  is  the  earlier  children  and 
not  merely  the  first  child,  which  show  the  weakness.  Weeks,  in  his 
study  of  epileptic  patients  ("The  inheritance  of  epilepsy.  Problems 
in    eugenics."     London,    1912),    arrives   at   the    same   conclusion. 

To  test  the  matter  more  closely,  Hansen  examined  a  large  material, 
3,522  cases  in  all,  dealing  with  patients  suffering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Using  the  same  method  as  in  the  case  of  the  feeble- 
minded, i.e.  comparing  the  actual  number  of  patients  with  the  number 
estimated  from  the  general  average,  he  finds  that  "  not  only  the 
first-born  but  also  the  second  and  third  are  more  frequently  attacked 
by  tuberculosis  than  they  should  be  if  their  position  in  the  family 
were  of  no  importance,  and  this  both  for  men  and  women."  Pearson's 
investigation  on  the  same  subject,  mentioned  above,  gave  a  similar 
result,  but  the  material  in  the  Danish  investigation  is  so  much  more 
extensive. 

The  author  concludes  that  "  with  regard  to  the  general  question, 
the  inferiority  of  the  first-born,  more  extended  investigations  are 
necessary  before  drawing  definite  conclusions,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  know  how  far  this  possible  inferiority  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  many  other  factors  which  determine  the  racial  quality.  In- 
creasing care  of  the  children  tends  to  diminish  the  dangers  which 
have  threatened  the  first-born  more  than  the  later  and  it  is  just 
this  care  which  keeps  down  the  mortality  in  families  with  few  chil- 
dren. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  collateral  evidence 
for  this  relative  inferiority.  The  frequency  of  abortion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  child-bearing,  the  greater  number  of  still-born,  the  smaller 
weight  on  an  average  at  birth,  indicating  under-nourishment,  and  the 
greater  mortality  during  infancy  point  to  some  initial,  constitutional 
weakness  among  the  first-born.  Nevertheless,  the  initial  difficulties 
over,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  death-rate  after  the  fifth  year 
between  the  first-born  and  the  later  children.  Hence  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  for  the  inferior  quality  of  the  first-born  among 
adults,  as  indicated  by  the  greater  frequency  of  tuberculosis,  unless 
it  be  that  the  infection  is  obtained  just  in  the  early  years,  when  the 
powers  of  resistance  are  not  yet  developed  to  the  standard  of  the 
later  children,  and  remains  latent  until  a  later  period."  This  leads 
to  the  difficult  question  of  inheritance.  The  author  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  too  much  weight  has  been  given  this  factor.  A  com- 
parison of  patients  from  consumptive  and  non-consumptive  families 
shows  no  difference  between  the  two  so  far  as  the  relatively  greater 
frequency  of  the  first-born  is  concerned.  In  the  words  of  the  author, 
"The  inferior  quality  of  the  first-born  is  thus  a  mystery  and  a  ques- 
tion by  itself,  which  is  of  such  great  importance  that  it  deserves 
close  attention  and  critical  study." 

Soren  Hansen's  study  is  followed  by  a  paper  by  Westergaard,  which 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  use  of  "  statistics  in  the  service  of 
anthropology,"  to  quote  part  of  its  title.     It  is  based  chiefly  on  the 
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data  of  the  previous  paper.  The  author  points  out  that  practically 
all  statistics  used  in  anthoropological  investigation  are  "  representa- 
tive "  statistics,  i.e.,  a  group  of  observations  are  made  which  can  be 
regarded  as  fairly  typical  and  from  them  it  is  sought  to  discover  a 
series  of  casual  relations,  which  are  then  applied  to  related  groups. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  carefully  analyzing  material 
which  is  taken  as  representative.  For  instance,  "  we  may  collect 
observations  on  the  number  of  women  addicted  to  drink  in  homes 
for  inebriates.  If  the  number  is  large,  we  may  obtain  interesting 
information  regarding  the  characters  of  these  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  lived.  But  we  can  hardly  draw  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  whole  population,  nor  as  to  the  inception  and  relative 
frequency  of   drunkenness  at  different  ages  and  so  on." 

With  reference  to  the  particular  question  at  issue,  Westergaard 
declares  that  even  though  we  assume  that  the  feeble-minded  on  which 
observations  were  made  were  representative  of  their  class,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  relation  is  to  the  population  as  a  whole.  For  we 
encounter  the  double  dfficulty  that  we  have  no  adequate  statistics 
on  the  proportion  of  first-born,  second,  etc.,  in  the  population,  and 
even  if  we  do  gather  such  statistics  now,  we  cannot  take  those  as 
typical  of  conditions  years  ago,  for  statistics  show  that  the  birth  rate 
is  surprisingly  variable  from  year  to  year.  The  feeble-minded  which 
have  been  studied  are  as  a  rule  beyond  the  years  of  early  childhood, 
so  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  figures  on  new-born  children.  It  is 
the  survivors,  and  not  the  new-born,  with  whom  we  are  concerned. 
Census  material  for  a  certain  district  in  Denmark  shows  the  number 
of  living  and  dead  children  in  families,  so  that  the  proportion  among 
the  survivors  of  first-born,  etc.,  can  be  approximately  calculated.  A 
comparison  with  the  data  for  the  feeble-minded  indicates  that  the 
first-born  have  no  greater  tendency  to  feeble-mindedness  than  other 
children. 

Another  consideration  which  should  be  taken  into  account  is  the 
number  of  children  in  the  families  from  which  the  feeble-minded 
come.  This  would  indicate  why  so  many  first-born  feeble-minded  are 
found  in  proportion  to  all  the  first-born  in  the  population.  All  fami- 
lies with  one  child,  who  is  not  feeble-minded,  are  not  included  in  the 
observations  at  all.  If  one  counted  the  families  with  one  child  reported 
in  the  returns,  and  asked  how  many  of  these  had  a  feeble-minded 
child,  the  answer  of  course,  would  be  100  per  cent.  Hence  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  first-born  among  the  feeble-minded  in  the  data. 
**  The  preponderance  is  only  formal,  not  real."  To  quote  the  author, 
"  This  peculiarity  in  the  material  shows  the  necessity  of  having  par- 
ticular information  regarding  both  the  serial  position  of  the  subject 
dealt  with  and  the  size  of  the  family."  In  the  Danish  material  (3522 
patients)  on  consumptives  988  were  first-born,  but  of  these  178  be- 
longed to  one-child  families.  These  must  be  excluded  if  one  wishes 
to  compare  the  relative  frequency  of  the  first  and  second  child; 
similarly,  the  two-children  families  must  be  excluded  in  comparing 
the  second  with  the  third,  etc.  A  comparison  on  this  basis  shows 
no  marked  dififerences.  "If  there  is  any  correlation  between  the 
serial  number  and  the  disease,  the  later  children  are  more  exposed 
to  the  danger  than  the  intermediate,  the  latter  slightly  less  than  the 
first-born,  but  the  conclusion  is  not  certain."  A  like  criticism  could 
be  made  on  Pearson's  study  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

To  secure  certainty  in  judgments  on  the  effects  of  the  serial  number 
of  the  birth,  data  should  be  gathered  on  a  group  of  families,  inquiry 
being  made  concerning  the  condition  and  relationship  of  each  indi- 
vidual  member.     Westergaard  points  out  that  this  was  the  method 
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used  by  Ansell  in  constructing  his  survival-tables.  It  may  be  added 
that  a  like  method  is  employed  and  recommended  by  W.  H.  R,  Rivers 
for  the  study  of  phenomena  of  relationship  in  ethnological  research. 
So  on  the  question  of  the  relative  inferiority  of  the  first-born  child 
the  answer  on  the  basis  of  the  data  and  criticism  given  by  our 
Danish  authorities  must  be  the  old  verdict,  "  Not  proven." 

The  Danish  Anthropological  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  important  work  which  they  are  prosecuting.  Not  only  their 
results,  but  even  more  their  methods,  are  worthy  of  world-wide  atten- 
tion. Also  the  national  government  is  to  be  complimented  for  initiat- 
ing and  supporting  this  survey.  It  presents  a  needed  example  for 
larger  and  wealthier  nations.  For  years  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Institute  and  other  scientific  bodies  have  appealed  in  vain  to  the 
British  Government  for  the  establishment  of  an  anthropometric  sur- 
vey of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  United  States  such  a  national 
undertaking  is  presumably  such  a  far-off  event  that  as  far  as  known 
no  one  has  yet  even  asked  for  it.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
little  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  led  the  advance  in  scientific  research. 
European  prehistoric  archaeology,  that  great  and  rich  branch  of 
anthropology,  dates,  as  a  scientific  study,  from  the  establishment  of 
a  Danish  royal  commission  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  Denmark  has  taken 
the  lead  in  establishing  a  national  survey  in  physical  anthropology. 


A  REPORT  OF  THE   BUFFALO   CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
BINET-SIMON    TESTS    OF    INTELLIGENCE 


By  Lewis   M.  Terman 


In  connection  with  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene,  which  met  at  Buffalo,  August  25-30,  1913,  a  special  con- 
ference was  arranged  for  the  consideration  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests 
of  intelligence.  The  topics  discussed  included  criticisms  of  the 
scale,  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  revision,  extension  or  amplifi- 
cation, the  interpretation  of  results  secured  by  its  use,  illustrations 
of  its  value  in  psychological  research,  etc.  All  persons  in  this  country 
who  were  known  to  have  made  any  extensive  trial  of  the  scale  were 
invited  to  participate,  of  whom  all  but  three  or  four  were  able  to  do 
so.  Ten  papers  were  presented,  including  one  from  Dr.  Otto  Bober- 
tag,  in  Germany.  The  following  brief  abstract  of  these  papers  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary.^ 

Some  Limitations  of  the  Tests,  by  Charles  S.  Berry,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

In  criticising  the  tests  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed;  that  it  is  not  their  aim  to  test  all 
aspects  of  intelHgence,  but  only  general  intelligence ;  that  they  are 
not  calculated  to  bring  to  light  emotional  or  volitional  peculiarities, 
except  incidentally;  and  that  Binet  never  thought  of  them  as  a 
method  of  complete  mental  diagnosis. 

By  "  intelligence,"  Binet  means  especially  judgment,  power  of  com- 
prehension and  reasoning.  He  does  not  claim  that  these  can  be  tested 
without  the  results  being  influenced  to  some  extent  by  differences  of 
environment  and  training,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  definitely  enough 
how  to  make  allowance  for  such  influences. 

The  scale  is  defective  and  imperfect  beyond  11  years,  so  that  mental 
growth  beyond  age  10  is  inaccurately  measured.  Trial  of  the  15 
year  tests  on  68  college  seniors  showed  that  only  three  students 
were  able  to  pass  all  the  tests  of  this  group,  and  only  53%  three 
or  more. 

A  committee  should  be  appointed  to  standardize  the  scale  as  regards 
both  the  choice  of  tests  and  the  procedure  for  each  individual  test. 
To  such  a  committee  should  also  be  entrusted  the  task  of  revising 
the  scale  each  year  in  the  light  of  new  investigations. 

The  Degree  of  Mental  Deficiency  as  Expressed  by  the  Relation  of 
Age  to  Mental  Age,  by  F.  Kuhlmann,  psychologist  at  the  State  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  at  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Mental  development,  like  brain  growth,  proceeds  at  a  constantly 
decreasing  rate.  There  is  much  less  difference,  for  example,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  year  intelligence  than  between  one  and  two  year 
intelligence.  The  year  is  therefore  not  a  stable  unit  for  defining  the 
degree  of  retardation.  A  still  more  fatal  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  year  standard  for  defining  intellectual  status  is  the  fact  that  mental 

*  In  the  following  abstracts  no  effort  is  made  to  follow  the  language 
of  the  papers  reported. 
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growth  takes  place  at  a  slower  rate  with  feeble-minded  than  with 
normal  children.  For  both  of  these  reasons  combined,  it  comes  about 
that  a  retardation  of  one  year  in  early  childhood  may  amount  to 
several  years  of  retardation  by  the  age  of  fifteen. 

The  proposal  of  Stern  to  express  intellectual  status  by  the  ratio 
between  mental  age  and  real  age  (the  so-called  intelligence  quotient) 
avoids  a  part,  but  not  all,  of  this  error.  The  intelligence  quotient 
would  be  a  true  index  only  (a)  if  the  rate  of  development  for 
normal  and  feeble-minded  children  were  the  same;  and  (b)  if  it 
continued  as  late  in  the  feeble-minded  as  in  the  normal.  It  is  probable 
that  (a)  introduces  an  error  of  some  importance,  while  as  regards 
(b)   it  is  necessary  to  await  evidence. 

In  order  to  throw  light  on  the  reliability  of  the  intelligence  quotient, 
the  data  from  i,oo6  feeble-minded  children  were  tabulated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  possible  a  comparison  between  the  average  mental 
ages  calculated  by  the  intelligence  quotient.  The  results  showed  a  very 
close  resemblance.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  error  incurred  by 
the  use  of  the  intelligence  quotient  is  not  large. 

Current  Misconceptions  in  Regard  to  the  Functions  of  Binet  Test- 
ing and  of  Amateur  Psychological  Testers,  by  J.  E.  W.  Wallin,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburg. 

Four  misconceptions  were  pointed  out,  as  follows : 

Misconception  i,  that  intelligence  tests  constitute  a  complete  mental 
examination.  Instead,  they  are  useful  only  for  a  preliminary  survey. 
They  do  not  give  a  differential  diagnosis,  locate  causes,  or  forecast 
the  outcome. 

Misconception  2,  that  a  brief  course  in  mental  testing  will  make  a 
competent  clinical  psychologist.  Prolonged  special  training  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  must  be  built  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  psychological 
scholarship. 

Misconception  3,  that  the  Binet-Simon  scale  is  absolutely  accurate. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  gives  a  misleading  report.  To 
rely  upon  it  as  an  infallible  method  leads  to  an  exaggeration  of  the 
amount  of  feeble-mindedness  which  exists. 

Misconception  4,  that  norms  for  the  revision  of  the  scale  can  be 
secured  by  random  testing  and  by  haphazard  procedure. 

The  Use  of  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  with  Delinquent  Children,  by 
Grace  M.  Fernald,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  scale  grades  fairly  accurately  the  intelligence  of  school  children 
from  6  to  12  years,  but  it  does  not  apply  equally  well  to  some  of 
the  street  waifs  of  our  large  cities  because  the  experience  and  stand- 
ards of  achievement  of  such  children  are  almost  entirely  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  children.  The  usefulness  of  the  scale  for 
juvenile  court  cases  is  impaired  for  this  reason,  since  about  80  per 
cent  of  these  cases  (in  Chicago,  at  least)  come  from  homes  more 
or  less  broken  up.  Their  intelligence  has  been  molded  by  the  Hfe 
of  the  street,  which  demands  action  based  on  practical  judgment 
rather  than   abstraction  or  nicety  of  verbal   distinction. 

Too  many  of  the  Binet  tests  depend  upon  language.  This  is  espe- 
cially disturbing  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  command  of  the  language  in  which  the  test  is  given. 
Instances  were  found  in  the  Juvenile  Psycho-pathic  Institute  of 
Chicago  of  children  from  immigrant  families  who  tested  retarded 
by  the  Binet  scale,  but  who  later  proved  themselves  capable  of  making 
excellent  school  progress.  The  scale  should  include  more  motor  and 
game  tests. 

The  tests  are  so  unsatisfactory  in  the  upper  age  groups  that  an 
eighteen-year-old  perfectly  normal  subject  might  easily  grade  six 
years  retarded. 
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A  Comparison  of  White  and  Colored  Children  Measured  by  the 
Binet-Simon  Scale,  by  Josiah  Morse,  University  of   South   Carolina. 

123  colored  and  225  white  children  of  corresponding  ages  were 
tested  by  Goddard's  revision.  The  two  groups  had  had  equal  school 
advantages.  The  tabulation  of  mental  ages  shows  a  decided  superiority 
of  the  white  children  as  follows : 

Colored        White 

Retarded  more  than  one  year 29.4  10.2 

Satisfactory 69.8  84.4 

Advanced  more  than  one  year .8  5.3 

To  make  the  comparison  a  fairer  one,  the  white  children  were 
divided  into  two  groups  according  to  social  class  and  the  white 
children  of  the  poorer  class  (mill  children)  were  then  compared 
with  the  colored.  The  latter  were  still  inferior,  the  mill  children 
standing  about  half  way  between  the  colored  children  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  well-to-do  white  children  on  the  other. 

When  the  colored  children  were  classified  according  to  color,  a 
direct  correlation  was  found  between  average  mental  age  and  darkness 
of  color.  On  the  other  hand  the  lightest  group  showed  the  greatest 
range  of  variation,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  both  retarded 
and  advanced  than  any  other  colored  group. 

The  colored  children  were,  on  the  whole,  superior  in  counting, 
memory  for  digits,  naming  words,  finding  rhymes,  defining  terms, 
and  in  time  orientation.  They  were  inferior  in  aesthetic  judgment, 
observation,  reasoning,  use  of  words,  logical  memory  and  resistance 
to  suggestion. 

"  Possibly  in  the  Binet  scale  a  method  has  been  found  which  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  con- 
temporary folk-psychology  and  race  and  social  adjustment." 

The  Value  to  be  Derived  from  Giving  Mental  Tests  to  all  School 
Children,  by  W.  H.  Pyle,  University  of  Missouri. 

The  author's  experiments  with  mass  tests  given  to  several  thousand 
school  children  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  grade  the  intelligence  of 
school  children  in  this  way  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Such 
tests,  however,  can  only  be  used  from  the  second  grade  up,  and  are 
not  meant  to  replace  entirely  the  method  of  individual  testing.  They 
will  prove  of  value  in  enabhng  the  teacher  to  make  a  rapid  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  intelligence  of  her  pupils  and  will  disclose 
the  need  of  further  tests  in  individual  cases. 

Suitable  for  this  purpose  are  tests  of  logical  and  rote  memory, 
tests  of  imagination,  association  and  linguistic  invention,  the  can- 
cellation and  substitution  tests,  etc. 

In  addition  to  grading  intelligence,  such  tests  will  also  supply  the 
teacher  with  valuable  information  regarding  the  individual  differ- 
ences of   children  with  respect  to  various  mental   functions. 

The  Reliability  of  the  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  of  Intelli- 
gence, by  H.   H.  Goddard,  Vineland,   New  Jersey. 

There  are  two  ways  of  judging  the  reliability  of  a  scientific  method : 
(a)  from  apriori  considerations  and  (b)  from  empirical  data.  The 
two  methods  do  not  always  agree.  Some  have  said  that  intelHgence 
can  not  be  measured  by  the  Binet  scale,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  constantly  being  measured  by  this  method,  and  with  success. 
The  scale  was  not  intended,  however,  to  reveal  fine  differences  of 
intelligence   amounting  to   small   fractions  of   a  year. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  scale  itself  to  give  us  a  criterion  of  feeble- 
mindedness. Only  data  derived  from  the  history  of  cases  subse- 
quent to  testing  will  determine  the  amount  of  mental  retardation 
necessary  to  constitute  deficiency. 
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Only  persons  trained  in  the  use  of  the  tests  can  secure  reliable 
results,  though  anyone  with  intelligence  who  is  willing  to  study  the 
directions  with  care  can  secure  results  of  value  to  himself.  Impor- 
tant action  should  in  all  cases  await  a  more  expert  diagnosis. 

The  experiment  of  having  several  different  persons  grade  the  same 
children  proves  that  the  results  of  trained  testers  agree  almost  per- 
fectly, those  of  untrained  testers  not  so  well. 

It  is  nowhere  claimed  that  the  Binet  tests  render  further  study  of 
the  case  unnecessary.  All  the  supplementary  information  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  must  be  utilized  in  every  case.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  child  will  test  retarded  who  is  a  normal  pupil,  but  this  is  very 
rare. 

The  doctrine  of  probability  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  accord- 
ing to  the  method  by  which  the  individual  tests  of  the  Binet  scale 
are  located  (i.e.,  on  basis  of  75  per  cent  of  normal  children  passing), 
about  one  child  in  1,000  who  fails  in  all  the  tests  for  his  age  group 
would  nevertheless  be  of  the  mental  age  represented  by  that  group. 
Since  many  of  the  tests  are  located  on  the  basis  of  a  larger  per 
cent  than  three-fourths  passing,  the  actual  danger  of  grading  a  given 
child  more  than  one  year  below  his  true  mental  age  becomes  prac- 
tically  negligible. 

Some  Requirements  of  Graded  Mental  Tests,  by  Carrie  R.  Squire. 

The  Binet  scale  is  useful,  but  as  it  stands  it  is  imperfect  and 
limited.  The  tests  are  heterogeneous  and  little  comparable  in  the 
different  ages.     This  acts  to  obscure  the  laws  of  mental  growth. 

To  show  how  mental  growth  proceeds  we  should  have  a  number  of 
serial  graded  tests,  each  of  which  would  test  a  given  function  at 
several  different  levels.  Several  of  the  Binet  tests  are  suitable  for 
such  arrangement,  including  memory  for  sentences  and  digits,  com- 
parison of  weights,  the  drawing  tests,  interpretation  of  pictures, 
piecing  together  of  forms,  etc.  Several  graded  tests  should  be  chosen 
which  will  test  a  variety  of  different  functions,  but  a  large  number 
of  such  series  is  not  necessary  for  grading  intelligence.  The  tests 
should  resemble  those  of  Binet  in  type,  not  the  rigid  experiments 
of   the  psychological   laboratory. 

Some  Theses  Regarding  Methods  of  Using  the  Binet-Simon  Scale, 
hy  Dr.  Otto  Bobertag,  Breslau,  Germany. 

Dr.  Bobertag's  paper  was  brief,  but  touched  upon  a  number  of 
fundamental  sources  of  error  on  the  use  of  the  scale  and  on  the 
methods  of  securing  data  for  its  revision.  It  warned  especially  against 
placing  reliance  upon  the  results  of  untrained  examiners,  using  the 
tests  in  a  mechanical  way,  injecting  unintentional  variations  into  the 
procedure,  et  cetera.  Dr.  Bobertag's  criticisms  are  the  fruit  of  several 
years  of   careful  research  with  the  tests. 

Suggestions  for  Revising,  Extending  and  Supplementing  the  Binet 
Intelligence  Tests,  by  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Stanford  University, 

In  securing  children  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  scale  every 
kind  of  "  selection "  is  to  be  avoided  as  nearly  as  possible.  An 
attempt  to  eliminate  from  the  experiment  all  except  the  "  normal " 
children  necessarily  introduces  the  possibility  of  error.  It  is  merely 
necessary  to  choose  a  school  population  of  average  quality  and  to 
test  all  the  pupils,  excepting,  of  course,  the  deaf  and  those  who  do 
not  know  the  language,  etc.  Revisions  can  not  safely  be  based  on 
statistics  derived  solely  from  feeble-minded  cases. 

Much  confusion  exists  as  to  the  percentage  of  passes  which  should 
^ide  us  in  locating  a  given  test.  The  search  for  any  given  per  cent 
is  beside  the  point.  On  the  present  plan  of  the  scale  (tests  by  year 
units),  the  proportion  of  passes  necessary  to  place  a  test  properly 
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at  the  lower  end  is  well  above  75  per  cent,  while  at  the  upper  end 
the  number  is  below  75  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  the  decreasing  rate 
of  growth  in  the  upper  years,  which  makes  the  scale  coarse  at  the 
lower  end  and  finer  (in  size  of  unit  of  measure)  at  the  upper  end. 
If  the  unit  were  uniform,  and  sufficiently  fine,  slightly  over  50  per 
cent  of  passes  would  locate  a  test  properly. 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  have  claimed,  to  keep  the  number  of 
tests  in  the  different  age  groups  equal.  If  they  are  to  be  made  equal, 
six  would  be  a  better  number  than  five. 

No  revision  yet  made  has  placed  all  the  tests  in  the  group  where 
they  belong.  Some  of  the  tests,  also,  should  be  replaced  by  better 
ones  already  in  existence.  The  following  are  important  criteria  in 
the  choice  of  tests  for  this  purpose: 

1.  They  should  bring  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  factors  into 
play  in  all  children. 

2.  They  should  be  little  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  personal 
equation  in  grading. 

3.  They  should  be  usable. 

4.  They  should  test  intelligence,  not  training. 

5.  They  should  fit  accurately  the  age  where  they  are  to  be  placed. 

The  following  new  scales  would  be  of  great  value  for  practical 
purposes : 

a).  A  new  scale  on  the  order  of  the  Binet  scale  to  be  used  inter- 
changeably with  it. 

b).  A   scale  suitable   for  mass  tests,    for  preliminary  surveys. 

c).  A  scale  made  up  of  graded  serial  tests  like  those  recommended 
by  Miss  Squire. 

d).  A  rough  pedagogical  scale  which  could  be  applied  at  one  sitting. 
*********** 

The  writer  of  this  report  prepared  papers  dealing  with  other  aspects 
of  the  Binet  scale  for  two  other  sections  of  the  Buffalo  Congress, 
and  a  brief  resume  of  these  may  be  added  to  the  above  account. 

Psychological  Principles  Underlying  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  and  Some 
Practical  Considerations  for  its  Correct  Use.  (For  the  Conference 
on  the  Education  of  Backward,  Truant,  Delinquent  and  Dependent 
Children.) 

The  Binet  tests  differ  from  the  earlier  tests  of  intelligence  in 
three  important  respects:  (i)  they  represent  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  form  a  graded  scale  of  tests,  and  this  feature  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  their  success.  (2)  They  aim  at  the  higher  intellectual 
processes  directly,  instead  of  trying  to  measure  intelligence  indirectly 
through  tests  of  the  elementary  mental  processes.  (3)  The  Binet 
tests  are  practically  the  first  to  break  loose  from  the  influence  of  the 
"  faculty  "  psychology.  Instead  of  measuring  separate  functions,  Binet 
undertook  merely  to  ascertain  the  level  of  general  intelligence. 

In  order  to  give  a  fair  criticism  of  the  tests  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  subject  to  certain  avowed  limitations.  They  make  no 
pretense  of  exploring  the  entire  mentality  of  the  child,  or  even  his 
special   lines   of   intellectual   ability    (special   talents). 

For  determining  approximately  the  grade  of  general  intelligence  the 
scale  is  unquestionably  reliable  in  the  main,  at  least  for  the  years  3 
to  12.  This  is  admitted  by  everyone  who  has  made  any  serious  study 
of  the  scale.  The  minor  imperfections  are  well  known.  Abelson 
and  Kuhlmann  have  proved  conclusively  the  great  superiority  of  such 
tests  over  the  teacher's  judgment  as  a  means  of  determining  intelli- 
gence; Goddard  has  shown  the  close  correlation  between  the  Binet 
results  with  the  feeble-minded  and  industrial  efficiency;  and  Bobertag 
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finds  that  the  results  of  the  tests,  statistically  treated,  are  such  as 
would  satisfy  the  (theoretical)  requirements  of  a  fairly  accurate  scale. 
Special  sources  of  error  which  merit  further  attention  include  such 
matters  as  the  part  played  by  chance  in  some  of  the  responses,  the 
lack  of  exact  and  impersonal  methods  of  scoring,  lack  of  uniformity 
of  procedure,  momentary  physical  or  mental  indisposition  of  the  child, 
the  use  of  the  tests  by  untrained  examiners,  etc. 

The  Significance  of  Intelligence  Tests  for  Mental  Hygiene.  (For 
the  section  devoted  to  mental  hygiene.) 

Mental  hygiene  must  be  based  largely  on  the  findings  of  differential 
psychology,  and  it  is  in  the  measuring  of  intelligence  that  differential 
psychology  has  met  its  greatest  success.  The  rehabilitation  of  mental 
tests  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of  all  recent  developments  in 
psychology.  Intelligence  tests  have  at  least  the  following  points  of 
contact  with  mental  hygiene : 

1.  By  aiding  us  to  identify  the  feeble-minded  and  to  determine 
accurately  the  level  of  their  mental  powers  they  enable  us  to  choose 
the  methods  and  matter  of  education  which  will  guarantee  for  such 
children  the  best  possible  returns  for  their  efforts.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  their  volitional  and  moral  training. 

2.  Intelligence  tests  also  emphasize  the  individual  differences  present 
among  normal  children  and  they  are  doing  much  to  loosen  up  the 
current  systems  of  school  classification.  Mental  hygiene,  for  the  bright 
as  well  as  for  the  dull,  demands  that  school  requirements  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  ability  of  the  learner. 

3.  The  segregation  of  the  feeble-minded,  which  is  sure  to  follow 
the  further  use  of  intelligence  tests,  will,  besides  aiding  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  degeneracy,  remove  a  demoralizing  and  retrograding  influence 
from  the  lives  of  many  normal  children.  Reference  is  here  made  to 
those  who  are  compelled  to  associate  with  the  feeble-minded  either 
in  the  home  or  the  school. 

4.  Mental  health,  as  is  well  known,  depends  intimately  upon  oppor- 
tunities for  appropriate  self-expression  in  work.  To  insure  this, 
vocational  guidance  of  youth  is  necessary;  and  vocational  guidance 
must  be  based  to  no  small  degree  upon  measurements  of  intelligence. 
All  the  important  occupations  will  need  to  be  graded  and  classified 
with   respect  to   their   demands   upon   general   intelligence. 

5.  Intelligence  tests  afford  us  the  first  means  we  have  yet  had  of 
determining  accurately  the  influence  upon  mental  capacity  of  such 
important  matters  as  ventilation,  sleep,  adenoids,  malnutrition,  or  other 
conditions   of  physical  defectiveness. 

6.  Intelligence    tests    could    in    part    replace   the    other    systems    of 
school    examinations    in    determining     fitness     for     promotion.      As 
Graziani,  Helwig  and  others  have  shown,  the  latter  sometimes  pro- 
duce grave  injury  to  nutrition  and  to  nervous  health  generally. 
*********** 

There  were  other  papers  at  the  congress  which  dealt  in  one  way 
or  another  with  intelligence  tests,  and  a  public  clinic  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  Wallin  throughout  the  week  for  the  denionstration  of  the 
Binet-Simon  scale.  Besides  the  official  conference  above  reported. 
Professor  Whipple  called  a  special  meeting  of  Binet  workers  for  the 
sake  of  discussing  more  informally  the  problems  relating  to  revision 
of  the  scale. 

If,  as  we  may  confidently  believe,  the  Binet-Simon  scale  vv-ill  become 
when  amplified,  corrected  and  standardized,  a  tool  of  first  importance 
in  the  conduct  of  psychological  and  educational  researches,  the  atten- 
tion it  received  at  this  congress  was  fully  warranted. 
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Fundamentals  of  farming  and  farm  life.  By  Edwin  Jackson  Kylb 
and  Alexander  Caswell  Ellis.  New  York,  Scribner,  1912. 
PP-  557- 

The  authors  find  the  defects  of  previous  text-books  on  agriculture 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  prepared  by  busy  scientists  who  know 
agriculture  but  not  the  mental  processes  of  children  and  have  had 
no  experience  in  teaching  them  or  in  knowing  the  exact  conditions 
in  the  schools  where  the  texts  are  to  be  used,  so  that  subject  matter 
has  not  always  been  wisely  chosen  in  the  light  of  children's  natural 
interests  or  needs,  nor  organized  pedagogically  by  passing  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  This  work,  illustrated  by  282  cuts  in  its 
24  chapters,  with  half  a  dozen  appendices,  treats  such  subjects  as 
plant  growth,  how  plants  are  reproduced,  the  soil,  fertihzation,  rota- 
tion, implements,  farm  crops,  garden,  school  garden,  farm,  fruit 
growing,  plant  enemies,  animal  husbandry,  care  of  milk  products, 
horses,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  care  and  feeding  of  animals,  farm  plan- 
ning and  accounting,  farm  home  and  school,  grounds  and  prepara- 
tion, use  of  foods,  sewing,  self-improvement  of  teachers,  rain-fall, 
school  library,  roads,  boy  corn  clubs.  It  will  be  evident  from  this 
range  of  topics  that  the  book  is  practical  and  takes  its  subject  very 
close  to  the  life  of  the  child.  So  much  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  of  late  years  that  the  undertaking  of  these  authors  was  a 
bold  one,  but  they  realized  that  they  must  write  the  best  as  they 
were  writing  the  last,  and  in  the  reviewer's  opinion  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so. 


Uber  das  Seelenlehen  des  Kindes.    Von  Adolf  Dyroff.     2nd  rev.  and 
enl.  ed.     Bonn,  Peter  Hanstein,  1911.     pp.  211. 

After  a  little  history  of  studies  of  the  child's  development  as  a 
whole,  the  author  discusses  the  development  of  knowledge,  with  sec- 
tions on  each  sense,  memory,  fancy,  thought.  He  then  takes  up 
"  Das  Strehen  des  Kindes,"  discussing  reflexes,  feelings,  instincts, 
valuations,  feelings  of  knowledge,  religious  sentiments,  suggestibility 
and  will,  summarizing  in  a  general  way  the  chief  results  of  these 
studies.  In  the  second  part  he  discusses  developments  in  special 
lines,  art,  drawing,  music,  poetry,  the  ego,  interest,  etc.,  with  appen- 
dices on  pedagogic  results  of  child  psychology  and  its  methods  and 
worth.  It  is  a  useful  book  but  moves  by  far  too  much  in  the  realm 
of  philosophical  categories.  The  author  gives  almost  no  evidence 
of  knowledge  of  the  copious  American  literature  upon  the  subject 
and  his  philosophical  proclivities  make  him  gravitate  toward  specu- 
lative problems,  a  tendency  which  is  by  no  means  compensated  by 
the  abstract  general  attempts  to  apply  child  study  data  to  education. 
The  reader  of  this  book  must  reluctantly  admit  that  the  author  adds 
nothing  to  his  subject  and  that  those  who  get  their  first  impression 
of  this  field  from  reading  it  will  think  it  a  somewhat  arid  and  profit- 
less domain  of  study. 
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Psychopathology  of  hysteria.  By  Charles  D.  Fox.  Boston,  Richard 
G.  Badger   (1913).     PP-  437- 

The  main  topics  in  this  book  are  etiology,  disturbances  of  sensory 
perception,  visceral  and  circulatory  derangements,  psycho-motor  dis- 
orders, psycholepsy,  alterations  of  consciousness,  multiple  personality 
and  amnesia  hysteric  temperament,  suggestibility,  delusions,  insanity, 
theories,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment.  In  looking  at  a  work 
on  this  subject  now  the  first  test  would  be  to  see  how  far  the  writer 
has  understood  and  come  to  terms  with  Janet  and  his  French  asso- 
ciates, and  the  far  more  important  group  of  Freudians.  Unfortu- 
nately although  he  refers  in  terms  of  hearty  commendation  to  Freud 
in  his  preface,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  is  not  well  acquainted 
at  first  hand  with  the  Freudian  literature,  and  such  references  as  he 
gives  are  only  those  of  English  works.  We  look  in  vain  for  even 
the  names  of  Dejerine,  Dubois,  Marcinowski,  Adler,  Stekel,  etc. 
Thus  this  book  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  many  meritorious  ones 
mainly  based  upon  wide  experience  of  the  very  sensible  and  intelli- 
gent physician  who  has  put  down  the  things  that  have  impressed 
him  in  his  own  practice  and  rather  limited  reading. 

Hypnotism  and  disease;  a  plea  for  rational  psychotherapy.  By  Hugh 
Crichton  Miller.     London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1912.     pp.  252. 

The  author  attempts  to  present  the  main  features  of  psychotherapy 
in  2i  form  suitable  for  intelligent  lay  readers  of  either  sex,  and  so 
in  his  chapters  discusses  the  interaction  of  mind  and  body,  history 
of  hypnotism,  phenomena  of  hypnosis,  psychological  aspects,  methods, 
who  can  hypnotise  and  who  can  be  hypnotised,  psychoneuroses,  treat- 
ment of  organic  diseases,  diseases  of  lost  inhibition,  with  several 
appendices  on  insomnia,  legal  aspects,  objections,  conclusions,  bibliog- 
raphy. It  is  a  book  of  limited  range  and  to  our  thinking  not  up 
to  date.  The  author  has  very  little  to  say  and  apparently  knows  little 
of  modern  psychoanalysis  and  has  not  at  all  grasped  Dejerine's 
method,  and  we  do  not  find  evidence  that  he  has  ever  heard  of  Mar- 
cinowski, so  that  while  the  book  may  be  of  service  to  amateurs,  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  the  work  of  only  a  somewhat  more 
advanced  one. 

Inductive  versus  deductive  methods  of  teaching:  an  experimental 
research.  By  W.  H.  Winch.  Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  1913. 
pp.   146. 

Mr.  Winch  certainly  does,  as  the  preface  says,  write  with  the  au- 
thority of  long  experience  as  an  official  inspector  of  English  schools. 
He  brings  the  technique  of  experimental  and  statistical  methods  to- 
bear  upon  the  practical  problems  of  the  school.  This  book  claims 
to  be  the  first  attempt  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  claims  of 
inductive  and  deductive  methods  by  experimental  procedure.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  decide  between  the  two  methods  by  testing  children  on 
precisely  what  they  had  been  taught  or  had  learned. 

Backward  and  feeble-minded  children.  By  Edmund  Burke  Huey. 
Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,   1912.     pp.  221. 

The  author  here  prints  the  results  of  his  own  long  and  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  treating  classification  and  terminology,  clinical 
studies  of  border  cases,  translation  of  data,  suggested  groups,  lines 
of  transition  from  feeble-mindedness  to  non-feeble-mindedness,  a  syl- 
labus  for  clinical   examination   of   children,   with   a  final   chapter  on 
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mental  functions  to  be  tested  and  observed.  The  work  bears  all  the 
marks  of  the  characteristic  thoroughness  and  conscientiousness  of  the 
writer,  is  of  unique  value,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everybody 
interested  in  the  subject. 

How  I  kept  my  baby  well.  By  Anna  G.  Noyes.  Baltimore,  Warwick 
&  York,  1913.     pp.  193. 

The  value  of  this  work,  which  will  interest  physicians,  nurses,  and 
parents,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  points  the  way  to  a  method  and 
type  of  observation  that  any  intelligent  mother  can  undertake  with 
profit  to  herself  and  others  and  thus  disprove  the  contention  of  some 
critics  of  child  study  that  observation  of  young  mothers  on  their 
own  children  can  never  yield  data  of  value.  It  also  furnishes  gener- 
alizations in  the  shape  of  principles  and  rules  governing  feeding, 
clothing,  etc.     It  has  many  interesting  illustrations. 

Sterilisation  und  Kastration  als  Hilfsmittel  im  Kampfe  gegen  das 
Verbrechen.  Von  Friedr,  Ludw,  Gerngross.  Miinchen,  J.  F. 
Lehmann,  1913.    pp.  42. 

The  writer  first  gives  earlier  efforts  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
worst  elements  of  the  human  race,  then  discusses  the  limitations  of 
subnormality  in  propagation,  with  a  review  of  American  laws,  and 
grounds  for  and  against  the  methods  they  advocate.  He  then  dis- 
cusses the  problem  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  victim  of  the  opera- 
tion and  its  medical  aspects  from  the  standpoint  de  lege  lata  and 
de  lege  ferenda.     Two  pages  of  literary  references  are  appended. 

Education  for  social  efficiency;  a  study  in  the  social  relations  of  edu- 
cation. By  Irving  King.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (1913). 
pp.  311. 

In  writing  this  book  the  author  has  had  in  mind  not  so  much  the 
interests  of  educational  specialists  as  the  practical  needs  of  busy 
teachers  and  parents.  He  attempts  to  present,  largely  by  the  method 
of  illustration,  a  social  view  of  education  which  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  prevail.  It  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  present  state 
of  the  problem. 

The  meaning  of  evolution.  By  Samuel  Christian  Schmucker. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1913.     pp.  298. 

This  is  a  charming  if  somewhat  popular  account  of  evolution  in  a 
large  way,  first  before  Darwin,  then  what  he  and  Wallace  accom- 
plished, the  basal  idea,  individual  adaptation,  adaptation  for  the  species, 
life  in  the  past,  the  development  of  mammals,  of  the  horse,  evolution 
since  Darwin,  and  the  future  evolution  of  man. 

Dusty  air  and  ill  health;  a  study  of  prevalent  ill  health  and  causes. 
By  Robert  Hessler.     Printed  privately,  1912.     pp.  352. 

The  writer,  after  an  introductory  chapter,  discusses  local  condi- 
tions and  changes  in  time,  dust  and  its  victims,  cold  and  catarrh, 
dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  circulatory  and  kidney  troubles,  spe- 
cific diseases,  biography  and  ill  health.  It  is  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive book. 
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Uber  Sexuelle  Gewohnheiten;  ihre  Ursachen,  Folgen  und  wirksanie 
Bekdmpfung  durch  neue  Kuren.  Von  K.  Puster.  Zweite  Auflage. 
Leipzig,  F.  W.  Gloeckner  &  Co.,  n.  d.     pp.  132. 

The  author  first  describes  the  extent  and  causes  of  sexual  irregu- 
larity and  methods  adopted  to  prevent  it,  then  discusses  the  errors 
that  have  been  so  prevalent  in  regard  to  the  results  of  onanism  and 
contrasts  these  with  the  real  consequences  of  it.  Another  chapter 
is  devoted  to  recognition  and  cure  of  onanism,  and  of  its  results, 
and  the  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  sex  training  and  education  and 
methods  of  avoiding  error. 

Spelling  ability;  its  measurement  and  distribution.  By  B.  R.  Buck- 
ingham. New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1913.     pp.  116. 

^  In  this  interesting  monograph  the  main  topics  are  the  discussion  of 
lists,  original,  selected,  preferred,  etc.,  and  then  the  examination, 
conclusions  regarding  them,  the  ratings  of  individual  pupils,  over- 
lapping, location  of  grade  medians,  use  of  the  scale,  the  zeropoint 
in  spelling  ability,  supplementary  testing,  etc. 

Etudes  de  psychologie.  Publiees  par  A.  Michotte.  Vol.  i,  Fasc.  i, 
Mars,  1912.     Paris,  FeHx  Alcan.     pp.  233. 

This  volume  consists  of  three  papers  by  Michotte  himself,  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  logical  memory,  new  researches  on  simul- 
taneously appearing  impressions  of  periodicity,  and  finally  a  note  on 
recent  contributions  to  the  psychology  of  the  will. 

When  great  folks  were  little  folks.  By  Dorothy  Donnell  Calhoun. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1913.     pp.   174. 

A  very  simple  story  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  fourteen  emi- 
nent people.  The  writer  has  recognized  the  value  and  charm  of 
biography. 

Practice  in  the  case  of  school  children.    By  Thomas  Joseph  Kirby, 

New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1913.    pp.  98. 
The   author  first  takes  up  the   administration  of   the   experiments, 
then  improvement  in  the  group  as  a  whole,  then  the  effect  of  distribu- 
tion and  length  of  work  period  upon  the  rate  of  learning,  the  per- 
manence of  the  practice  effect. 

The  school  drama,  including  Palsgrave's  Introduction  to  Acolastus. 
By  James  L.  McConaughy.  New  York,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1913.     pp.  116. 

After  discussing  the  school  drama  in  general  the  writer  characterizes 
it  in  England,  the  Elizabethan  drama,  the  school  drama  in  Germany, 
the  Jesuit  school  drama,  and  Acolastus. 

Der  Fall  Gogol.  Von  Otto  Kaus.  Miinchen,  Ernst  Reinhardt,  1912. 
(Schriften  des  Vereins  fiir  freie  psychoanalytische  Forschung, 
No.  2.) 

Die  Psychologie  im  Kampf  urns  Dasein.  Von  Wilhelm  Wundt. 
Zweite  Auflage.     Leipzig,  Alfred  Kroner,  1913.     pp.  38. 
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The  secret  of  Herhart;  an  essay  on  the  science  of  education.  By 
F.  H.  Hayward.  Revised  and  enlarged.  London,  Watts  &  Co., 
1907.     pp.  80. 

Exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans.  A  report 
of  the  Committee  of  The  Public  School  Alliance,  March,  191 3. 
Pub.  by  The  Public  School  Alliance  of  New  Orleans,  1913.    pp.  36. 

Report  on  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  for  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1912.  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,   1913.     pp.  165. 

Current  educational  activities;  a  report  upon  education  throughout 
the  world,  being  the  igii  volume  of  "  The  annals  of  educational 
progress."  By  John  Palmer  Garber.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott, 
1912.     pp.  387. 

The  life  and  public  services  of  Andrew  Haswell  Green.  By  John 
Foord.     New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1913.    pp.  322. 

Sixth  biennial  report  of  the  Colorado  State  Bureau  of  Child  and 
Animal  Protection,  December  i,  1910,  to  November  30,  1912. 
Denver,  Colo.,  Smith-Brooks  Printing  Co.,  1913.     pp.  105. 

Guide  book  to  childhood;  a  hand  book  for  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Child  Life.  Prepared  by  William  Byron  Forbush. 
Philadelphia,  American  Institute  of  Child  Life   (1913).     pp.  236. 

The  little  window.  By  Helen  Merrill  Hodsdon.  New  York,  T,  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  (1913).    pp.  87. 

Training  for  efficiency.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden.  New  York,  T.  Y 
Crowell  Co.    (1913).     pp.  360. 

A  brief  Shaksperean  glossary,  grammar,  and  booklet  of  other  infor- 
mation necessary  to  students.  By  Robert  Huntington  Fletcher. 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  1913.    pp.  90.    (Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Torch  Press.) 

Tennyson  and  Browning;  a  manual  for  college  classes  and  other  stu- 
dents. By  Robert  Huntington  Fletcher.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
Torch  Press,   1913.     pp.  258. 

The  pupils'  arithmetic,  Book  Five.  By  James  C.  Byrnes,  Julia  Rich- 
man,  John  S.  Roberts.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1913.    pp.  267. 

Trigonometry.  By  Alfred  M.  Kenyon  and  Louis  Ingold.  Edited  by 
Earle  R.  Hedrick.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1913.     pp.  124. 
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